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CHAPm 1 


STATES-GENEKAL 

A nun in a icvolution lesolvinn to do nothine wbich i» not Mrictly according to eitafc* 
liihed form lewmblea a nun wholui loit himseirin the wildemeai, and who stands erriog 
*Whew is tbe king’s highway? I will walk nowhen but on the king's highway.' in a 
wiUemtss a man should take the ttack which srill cairy him home. In a levoludon we 
most have eeoonne to the highatlawy the safety^ the tttte.—(Sn John MAYHAao, 1619.) 

• 

Theu were good reasons for the entfaieiasin with which the F rench people 
welcomed Louis XVI’s decision, in 'tl^e fifteenth year of his reign, to 
summon the States-genend. It was the only parh’ament known to French 
history. The body which met at Versmlles on May 5th, 1789, was the 
same as that in which representatives of die towns had first sat beside repre* 
sentadves of the clergy and the nobility five hundred years before. It was 
the same as that which for three hundred years had been consulted at every 
crisis in the succesdon, and during eveir emergenqr of die nadon^ fortunes. 
When the last Capet Idng of France died childless in 1 328, the States-gen- 
eral saved the throne from Edward III of England, and preserved it for the 
first of the Valois. After Crdcy and after Poitiers the Sates>general found 
sulkies to carry on a nadonal war. In 1483 it confirmed the succession of 
Charles VIII. 

More than a century and a half had elapsed since this parliament was 
last summoned to deal with the crisis caused by the death of the most 
pt^ular of French kings, and was first suppressed by die most tyrannical 
of French nunisters. No one remembered a dme when the government had 
consulted the people, and no one eiqiected that such a dme would come again. 
Were it proposed in our Parliament to revive the Court of Star Chamber, 
or to {dace the Anglican Church under a High Commission, what a runi< 
tnaging there would be in the Record Office, and in the library of die House 
of LordsI The ignorance of die men of ’89 as to the insdtudons of the seven- 
teenth century was even more profound. No m^nory, no sure tiadidon 
survived of the parliament of 1614. Fora hundred and seventy-five years no 
writs had been issued, no elecdons had been held. There was no trustmrthy 
map of die old consdtuendes. No parliament-house existed in Paris.or at 
Versailles. No one could tell how a deputy should be diosen, or what 
costume he should wear. Every detail of procedure had to be re^soovoed 
and refined. The statesmen could do nodiing undl die andquarians had 
finidied their work. 

No one iqij^reciated this more ftiily dian Edenne-Ouries Ltmidnde de 
Brienne, die Archbishop of Toulous^ Louis XVI^ Cmmtdler^generd of 
Finance. He intendol that the necessary leseardi diould ta}ce a foqg time} 

f4u-- 1 



a . “ mnfCR utrountdii 

«ii4! iielNxiwxl duit iti ictults woold tBioouiage thbte wW fedbed di. IIm 
E natei ^ oonstitudonal nfotni. He accordit^fy ksued « decree (Jtdjr 5di» 
invidng the oo-opeiation ol as many bodies as pos^de in the tnvestiga- 
tton. Ardiiirists and officials all over France were to ooUect doaunenti 
and tradidons bearing on the history of the nadmuil parfiament. This mass 
material was to be studied by conunittees representing local audiorities 
and provincial assemUies. Learned men^ led by memben of the Academy of 
Iiucripdons, were to contribute the results of their deep researches. It 
was suggested that in seven mondu* dme Barendn, the Lord Privy Seal 
(GarJe its ietav*)y mi^t be in a pcmdon to make a final report upm the 
outcome of all this learning. The minister’s invitadon was enthuaasncally 
accepted. A flood of some five hundred pamphlets swept away ffie barr^ of 
die Censorship. The ^rks in Barendn’s office were soon busily employed 
smting out iossiers that came in from all over the country: this was 
dodceted as from Thoumin of Paris, this from Riche of Soissons, this fiftma 
Rouzet of Toulouse. A sheriflF wrote from Houdin that no documents were 
diacovetalde in the local records, but that if he could find any old man in the 
dutrict with the needed information, he would write again. 

After two mondis of these acdvities, the reacdonary Brienne foil from 
power, and was succeeded by Necker, the nominee of reform. The new 
ControUer-gen^ viewed with alarm an accumuladon of evidence which 
had delighted his predecessor. Every doubt raised as to the consdtudon 
and procedure of the Estates made it less likely that they could be prompdy 
summoned, or do dieir vrork effectively. One difficulty, in particular, 
sii^^ested that, as a weapon for extracting supidy, th^ might break in the 
minister’s hands. It i^ipeared that upon every occation of which records 
remained the number of deputies summoned to die national par liament 
had been one for each of the three orders in each constituency. True, the 
Third Estate had sometimes sent more than its share of representatives. 
In 148J ffiey had outnumbered those of the deigy by thirty, and those of 
the nobility by thir^-two; in 1576 by fi>rty>«ix and aeven^-dght; in 
1588 1^ finy^ight twelvej atd in 1614 1^ fbr^-one and fi%*«eveii. 
But tills concession to the growing power of the middle class had never been 
a&ni^ to mfluenoe the decitions of the Estates. If matters came to a 
divisK^ each ddkgatitm had cast its three votes, and no more. The rqire- 
sentatives of the two privil^ed orders had always been aUe fo outvote 
those of the one unprivileged order. 

This injustice had continued unchallenged so kmgas the States aojitiesced 

in foe wttodrawal of tiieir rnident ri^toi by aauccesi^ ofrichand powerful 


'■!S***“ imposed condktons ^poa k^; Sven m^ d^cfia^ 



MAXIMES I 

M0RA1£S ET POUTIQUES 
T I R £ £ s 
DE T^L^MAQUE; 

XMl>RlMiES 

Par Lovis-Auguste, Dauphin. 



^ rERSAJLLES 
De nmprimerie de M*'leDauphin, 
DiRtcis 

Par A. M.Lottin .Libraire&ImprinieQr 
ordinaire de Monfeigneur leDauphin. 




M. DCC. LXVI. 

ei 


LOUIS XVI AS PRINTER 

Lonia at dw a« of twelw had a private printing-press at Versailles, on which he set 
g) ^ pnn^ twentywfiw comes of tl^ extracts from Hnelon’s * Tflhnaone * 
& Bsasd to have p^ttd the first comrto his grandfather. Loins XV, whoopened 




d^ ithadnnwoeased tDn^ster ttt oon^damt^wtoi'Vi^iiydfonMlHb: ft 

bm% tndeed) h^;ht€ned its txme, as the power to enforce its wishes was taken 
airsjr. Sudi subse^'ence could no longer be borne. If the Statet *89 were 
^ ~ in *b* SMne nunner as those of 1614, Ae ri^ts that miAt 

be finved fiom the hat^of a weak king would be niatched 1^ asdllpowerfid 
. anstwraqr. The pri?il^e$ of church and casde would su(q>lant the pre- 
n^tiTes of the crown. The interests of the Commons, and of the vast 
mjonty of the people, would be ignored. Sud» a Wighdng of the national 
hopes might be ave^ hy two essential ^ easy reforms. The repre- 
sentation die Third Estate must be made at least equal to that {of the 
odier two orders combined} and effect must be given to this double 
mrnentadon by vodng far tH$ imtead of far ordrty two votes cast 

by Ae depudes of the Com^ns in each constituency, instead of one. 

N^er sujqiorted this claim, both as a philosopher and as a finander. 
He thou^t it a reasonable concession to public opinion; and he saw ih it 
» means of using the Third Estate to brea^ down the tax*privileges of the 
cle^ and nobility. But he did not feel himself in a strong enough position 
to tow the mwure upon the king and the court without the backine of 
that kind of opiraon which carried weight at Vereailles. In his embark 
twm he had recourse to the eaqiedient so recendy tried by his predecessor 
<^on^ He recced the Notables of 1787, and submitted to their con- 
sideration the problems raised by the investigations of Brienne. These 
exponents of the higher opinion were nominated by the crown. They 
consi^ of 8ev« prinw of the blood roya4 forty-one nobles, twelve 
membm of the King s Council, twelve ecclesiastics, diirty-four representa- 
tiw of the two of the chambrt da cmfUtt two of the uur da 

si^en d^uties of the fays d' Hatt^ one lieutenant-giniraly and twenty- 
five mmafaux of the principal towns. To them the king add^ 
STblnaiKe Secretaries of State, and the ControUer-general 

A hu^red ud fow-two Notables answered the royal summons. They 
to«m^ovember 6th in six panek (hureaux) of twenty-four membew, each 
toider foe prestdoiqi of a imnoe of foe blood royaL Each panel had before 

SririeriT*** «dvi8er, Pastoret, of the Academy 

suffiaen^ and a questionnaire under twenty-five 
by foe mimster himself, dealing with foe compeStion, 

a ^rtnights ducussion it appeared that foe hi^ opinion was haidenine 

The Prince de 

^ ^ “** P«*«4 that *aU new tySm 

owe for al4 and foat foe conadS and foe 
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DiamtMtwdintiietrintegrily.’ Necfcer hastily withdrew his memorandum, 
and left ftie KotaUes to answer his questions, which thdr ingenuity had 
\!f now increased ftom twenty-five to fifty-four. Thdr reply to the crudal 
fifth question— What should be the numMr of deputies of each order ? — ^was 
not encouraging. Only one of tiie six panels — ^that over which the king’s 
less illiberal brother, the Q>mte de Provence, predded — showed a majori^ 
of one vote in ftvour of tiie double representation of the Third Estate. 

But Necker was now in a mood to accq>t any omen. He noticed that 
minorities on the other five panels, amounting in all to twenty members, 
had voted in the same sense. He persuaded the King and Queen to accept 
this view, and the Queen attended Council for the first time to express her 
approval. The conclusions of the Conference [Procis-verbal de I'Jssemblie 
MS Notables) were held back from publication till the following jrear, and 
the world was informed by Necker’s Report {Risultat du Cmseil) of 
December ayth that the plan of double representation had the royal consent. 
The States-general was to consist of groups of four deputies apportioned, 
according topopulation, among some two hundred and fifty constituendes. 
Each deputation was to consist of one deric, one noble, and two commoners. 
The report did not insist upon the three orders sitting together; and, on the 
ground that they should be free to settle their own procedure, the Estates 
were left to settie the controversy between voting par ordre or par tite if 
and as they would. But the essential point was gained. The veto of 
privilege had been destroyed. A legislature of two Orders had been 
substituted for one of three Orders. A medieval Duma was transformed 
into a modem Parliament^ and the magic of representation turned a people 
into a nation. 

When the first electoral r^ulations {j’iglement) appeared on January 
24th, liberal opinion was further reassured. Not only would the Third 
Estate have its six hundred deputies, against the three hundred of each 
of the other orders; but they would dso be elected by constituencies 
in which an attempt had been made to reco^ize the changes of 
population during the last hundred and seventy-five years. The industrial 
cities would at la^ be adequately represented. Bordcam^ Bourges, Lyon, 
Ntmes, Rouen, Tours, and Toulouse would each return sixteen members: 
Paris would be fully, indeed over-generously represented by fi>r^ members 
fi>r tile dty, and twenty-eight for the suburbs. The franchise, too, was 
so democratic that one could only suppose that the government hoped to 
exploit the su^^rt of tiie conservative and royalist country-side i^alnst tihe 
restive working-dass elements in the towns. With a few trivial excqptions, 
every Frendiman of twen^-five whose name was on the tax-tdls would 
have a vote. 

But how much political power did this in fact imply? Politicians scrutin- 
ized with ^emess an electoral procedure which might seem umhtd^ 
fide to the general puUic^ but which was to determine tiie fiute of the 
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fiiitt nttioniil Bufiainent Tlie ^ectiontj tJity fennd, were to ie earned 
out under the supovidtHi 6{ the nw^ttnues mi tMehauiey. the 
eonstkiiencies {mreuaeripUntt) were ate jurisdictbns (bmittages and sM^ 
rhea3ito)oftheoldleuwr^me. About two hundred of die four hundred 
and ninety drttHstriftwu were constituencies by dtemselves: die im were 
J grouped as hmlUaga settmlaira round bc^aga prindpawiy to whidi dicy 
ooiUfibated didr quota dd^tes. In every con^tuency, whedier 
{Hindpd or secondary, the three orders met s^arately, to nominate their 
delegates to die general assemUy of the ^chole consdtuency; and it was 
here dut the depudes were elect^ and the address (cahier) finally defied. 

The meedng of the clergy could be attended by all t^rgy holding beiiefices 
{ftttUatt htn^iei) in the constituency] except ^t, if the^ lived more\dian 
two leagues from die place of meedng, and could not provide &r dieir work 
during absence, they must vote by proxy. Chapters and communides were 
rqireMiited by delegates, at die rate of one for every ten canons, one for 
every twenty members of a chapter, or unbeneficed clergy, and one for 
each communi^ of monks or nuns. The meedng of die nobility could be 
attended by all noUes of the consdtuency who held their land by feudal 
tenure {pttsiicmt fief)^ as well at by such nobles as were acting as proxy for 
eedesiasdes (who, if appearing in person, did so among the dergy), or ibr 
women or minors (who could not appear in person) holding land by the 
same tenure. Nobles who owned such estates in more than one con-’ 
ttituency could vote by proxy in them all. 

If die meedngs of die Third Estate had been organized in the same way 
as those of die other orders, they would have been of quite unmanageable 
«ze. It was considered that the ideal number for die general assembly of 
a consdtuency was about four hundred, made up of one hundred delegates 
from eadi of the privileged orders, and two hundred from the Third Estate. 
In order to keep within these limits it was necessary to subdivide the con- 
sdtiKneies of the Commons. In the towns this was done calling sub- 
wdinate meeting of trades and professions. The professional and industrial 
guilds (m;p0rartmr) chow one debate fer every hundred or two hundred 
of their members] and citizens who beloi^ed to no such association two fer 
every hundred members. In die oountry-«de every village had its primary 
assemUy, which chose two delates fer every two hundred (or less) house- 
holds (filar), and one fer every hundred households above that number. Thn 
anangenrat gave feU voting power to the rural populadon: bu^ in order to 
yeduce sdll further t^ number of dekgates at the genera] assei^y, and to 
^aie as many as possible the time and erqiense involved in journeying to the 
ce^id place of meeting, it was further provided that oiUy one in feur of 
attwid die genoal assembly. Even m kalSaget frind- 
yyy whmi had no satelUte constituencies attiched to feem the 
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When die general assei^iy at last met, die three orders sat together, 
under the m^istrate {baiUi) or his deputy, to call over the names of those 
present, and to make a declaration of t^ir intention to carry out their dudes 
in good £uth. This done, di^ separated, in order to draw up the address 
(cahier) and to elect the depudes of each order. The address was drafted 
by a committee, and approved by the assembly of each order. The election 
was made by open voting in the assemblies of the clergy and nobles i but the 
Third Estate, some of whose delegates could not write, or did not wish to 
publish their views, used the ballot. No candidate could be elected unless 
he obtained an absolute majority of those present and voting. 

Apart from die wide franchise, the most important of these regulations 
was that which gave a direct vote to all the nobility, and to most of the 
clergy, but deni^ it to the Commons. The privilege of direct voting 
enabled the clergy and nobles to choose representatives whom they knew and 
trusted: the voters of the middle and lower classes were forced to delegate 
the choice of their deputies to those whom they nominated as electors. 
The results of this discrimination must have been disappointing to those 
who looked for a legislature consisting of three hundred bishops and 
peers, and six hundred &rmers and ploughmen. The noblesse de robe 
and di province so outnumbered the smart aristocracy of Versailles that 
they were able to elect a majority of noble deputies from men of their 
own stamp— men who, because excluded from the amenities of their rank, 
lacked the will to stand against the pretensions of the Commons, and who, 
because they were without political influence, lacked the power to do so. 
The numerous rank and file of the parochial clergy, the poorest and most 
respectable of their order, were enabled to choose representatives who 
detested both the ease of the monks and the pride of the bishops, whilst 
they shared the outlook and grievances of the common people. 

The complicated regulations governing the elections of the Third Estate 
produced results particularly galling to the anti*refbrm party. Few tears, 
indeed, were shed over ^e disfranchisement of bankrupts, actors, or 
domestic servants, the victims of antique social or ecclesiastical taboos. Few 
members of any class regretted the exclusion from the polls of that eighth 
part of the population which was too poor to pay even the smallest tax. But 
there still remained some five out of a possible six million voters — the 
greatest body of men (it was remarked) exercising the ri^t of election that 
Europe had ever seen. These five millions voted indir^y. They chose 
not deputies, but the electors of deputies. Their wishes counted for little 
in the ultimate selection of the person vdio was to represent their interests 
at Versailles. The parson, the village schoolmaster, or the small farmer 
who secured the suffrages of the primary assembly, and who met other 
parsons, fkrmers, or schoolmasters at the county town to draft an address 
and to elect a d^uty, naturally fia%d his choice upon someone with more 
than a village reputation. Influence^ education, mi knowledge of 
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■wU iwuwniri te him mom nemamix <|iiaDlicatio« than acmiahimiKt 

wsjorat in the central town of the bmlBage. 

result ^ an over-representation of die trades, the professiW and 
the interests of property, it was a loss to democia^but J^a^n to 
IMrlumematy I^ership. The vast ilKterate mass of the lower ^rdm 
Ac most intelligent and responsible members of the 
raddle class. The majority of the depudes, whether dersv nobles, or 

landl^^ immemorial 6uds between town and cduntiy 

landlord and tenan^ &rmer and labourer, employer and workmamAvdu^ 
enervate and immobilise the Estates. This ilcWtion Z 

of « ^ar^ fimchise and of an unwieldy electorate, m^m- 
ra^ widi the help of their tympathisers in the odier orders, were «»n»b lf d 
to M up a democradc block, the nucleus of a National >WWy 

de^«”*Th'^ *“ ** character than by the stat^ of the 

deputies. There were no party lists, no sponsored camlidates. no nm! 
grammes, no tests, no dection addresses. The candidates fit was remarked) 

were not men, but prindples. Each electoral gmup^ thTbSTe^^^ 

could, on general grounds of patriotism and p4lic*reputationi with some 
regard, t^, to the r^ness of the nominee to iLrifi« 

SlnLroSs*‘“^Thnd2J^‘‘* ^ expensive, and perhaps 

*‘3!* r”® * tmvocatim) were issued on Feb vtii 

^ last did not r^ the constituendes until May 3rd, only two davs bS 

t^ty deputies for the Third Estate rfPariT 

of the ountal had been eS ^ ^ ole^ral regulations 
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pofessic^ The dtf must be subdivided into electotal districts^ whose 
voters, like those of the bailBtgts sitmdairts, contributed ddegstes to the 
generd assembly pf the whole city. Only the clergy were ex emp ted from 
disarrangement. Ifbenefioed, they voted directly in the general assembly. 
If unbeneficed, they dected delates fix>m a angle meeting at Uie rate of 
one fiir every twenty of thdr number. If members of dupters or religious 
orders, th» were r ep r es en ted in the same proportion as in other constitu- 
encies. The nobles voted in twenty wards (ptartiers) of the city, according 
to didr i^tee of residence, and elected one delegate for every twenty of 
thdr number. 

For the decdons of the Third Estate the wards were subdivided into 
sixty districts, in each of which delegates were elected at the rate of one 
for every hundred voters. But because the government feared the common 
people of Paris mote than that of other cities, a spedal franchise was set up. 
No one was qualified to vote for the Third Estate unless he could prove 
that he hdd an offidal post, or had taken a University degree, or occupied 
a position of trust (emmssien ou or was qualified (as nuBtrt) to teach 

his trade, or paid taxes at the rate of six shillings a year. The effect of this 
rule was to disfranchise not merely a sixth part of the population, as 
elsewhere, but nearly a quarter. As a further discouragement to illiterate 
or timid voters the ballot was disallowed; votes had to be given in wridr^ 
and read aloud by the scrutineers. The electoral assemblies were given 
very little time in which to do their work, and met in some fear of attack 
Iw the government. Less than twelve thousand voters represented a popula- 
tion of half a million at the polls of the Third Estate. But these Parisians 
already showed their spirit. The primary assemblies rejected the presiding 
officers aiqminted by ^ municipality, and chose four hundred and seven 
electors, instead of the one hundred and forty-seven to whom they were 
entitled. The general assembly took its full time over the choice of deputies. 
Paris had received its writs on April 15th. Electors were chosen in the 
suburbs on the 18th, and in the city on the 21st: but it was not till May 
1 ith, a week after the d^udes should have made their bow to die king at 
Versailles, that the elections b^an, and not dll the 18th that they ended. 

Every electoral assembly, from the original parish or trade meedng to the 
final assembly of the bamage, whether it consisted of clergy, nobility, or 
Cmnmons, was endded to draw up an address , to the crown {eahier de 
dolkmcit) embodying its complaints and demands. . The opportunity of 
expressing grievances which had accumulated during two centuries of 
arbitrary rule, and of airing ideas rendered fitshionable by the writers of the 
day, was not neglected. A committee would be aiqwinted to draft the 
document; but the expresnon of its views was often coloured hy the send- 
ments and style of some prominent irklividual. At Nemours sixteen 
Conanissioners ^pent dx days aunpiling the address of die Hurd Estate; 
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butdidrlai^ui^ wasthatofthe PhrriocnitOt^nt. AtNtmesdieiaAMr 
4f ^ Commons was dtaftsd By the Protestant Rsdmit Saim-£tienne. Puts 
of the address of the nobles of Ponthieu were borrowed from a pamphlet b^ 
Thouret. The cahitrs of die Third Estates of Atx and Clttfties diow 
evidence of the influence of thdr deputies, Servan and Pddmi. Where local 
talent did not suffice to express what was in die minds of die electors, it was 
mtural to copjr what neighbouring consdtuencies were saying) and it was 
not uncommon to adopt one of the model forms which were in circulation. 
The Due d’Orldans, one of the richest men in the country, whose jestates 
were almost as huge as his debts, issued a hundred thousand coines of an 
Instrucdon to his agents, which he hoped would direct the policy \>f his 
tenants all over the country. In some districts the parsons were ffirwdrd to 
suggest modek to their i»rishioners. Almost everywhere the influenbe of 
the lawyers, from that of the hai/Ii or his substitute who presided over the 
local assembly of the three orders to that of the mtmrt who was called in to 
advise a handful of villagers, shows itself in the matter and form of the 
addresses. But a geniune attempt was made to ascertain the idews of the 
eleclorates. In Paris ^lecial boxes were set up at the Ch&telet and at 
the Town Hall into which cidzens were invited to put memoranda or 
tuggesdons for the use of those who drafted the city address. If a model 
address, or the draft of some village politician, were adopted by a country 
assembly, it would be expanded by the addidon of local complaints oi 
peddons. 

As the votes of the Third Estate were indirect, so were their addresses. 
Every electoral assembly had the right to draft a : but these 'pardcular* 

tafum^ as diey have been called, had to be combined, like the electors who 
carried them, with the ’pardcular’ cahiers of other assemblies, dll they were 
finally merg^ in the ‘general’ caluer of the consdtuency. The documents 
finally present^ at Versailles — usually one by the depudes of each order 
in eaA consdtuency — ^included, along vnth the doUanees themselves, 
^e minutes {frocit-vtrbal) of the meeting at which thi^ had been drawn 
up, and the credendals (mandat) of the depudes who presented them . 
The number of these 'general* addresses must have been about six hundred; 
of the ‘pardoilar’ addresses some twenty thousand are sdll in enstenoe— 
enough m present the historian with a vivid ard unique picture of a great 
country on die eve of tevoludon. Here is the roAirr of the Third Estate of 
die city of Paris — a thoughtful and well-written essay on the burning topics 
of die day, drawn up by a committee that included jsik members of the 
Academy. Here is a plea for an intemadonal Court ^ ArUteadon, 
put into the mouth rrf a mall peasant community by its pamon , who has 
cridendy b^ leading Saint-Pierre’s Pr^et de pm perpitutOe. Here are 
M^eur Josse s Miamn det Donut de la ImU a det mardtlt da Paris, 
wn^ m^raoenstic ‘Billingsgate’; and hem is the iUiterate record of the 
iroifohs of some rernote village. This community*— so runs the afanost 
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ilkpUe address of a hamkt near Marseilles*— ^composed of a very few 
inhabitants, almost all of them unable to read or write, is fortunate in having 
a seigneur of whom it has no complaints to make. He is fond of his tenants, 
and is kind to them whenever possible. It has a rar/, too, who is a peace- 
lover, who sets a good example, and who is good to his parishioners, when- 
ever opportunity offers. These poor inhabitants have, then, no occasion to 
exercise their right of complaint against either squire or parson. Their only 
grievance is their poverty. They arc heavily burden^ by seigneurial and 
feudal charges, especially considering the barrenness of the soil. When their 
rents and taxes have been paid, they have hardly a penny left. They pay, 
indeed, without understanding what they are paying; though they are 
entirely convinced that they should pay, and that, if necessary, their landlord 
would explain to them why they do so. There is only one thing they ask — 
that the States-general should find a way to ease their lot, and to relieve the 
poverty of these poor people.* 

The cahiers were conscientiously studied by the King and the King's 
ministers. The clergy, in the enforced leisure of the early weeks at 
Versailles, started an investigation of their own addresses; and the Commons 
employed Clermont-Tonnerre to summarize the opinions of their con- 
stituencies on the single subject of a constitution. But they have been 
re-examined with fresh interest by the archivists who still sometimes disinter 
them from the du^ of municipal libraries. There is nothing in the range 
of historical evidence quite like them. They reveal with equal clearness 
the intelligent middle-class visualizing iw reform programme, and the deep 
discontents of the working class, without whose driving force that pro- 
gramme could never have been carried through. Like an old photograph 
dbum, they record with unstudied and unerring accuracy the fashions and 
features of a society that has long since passed away. 

It is a world in which conditions of life and abuses of government that 
modem taste would consider quite intolerable are borne with a patience 
and lack of resentment more ominous than red-hot indignation; yet it is a 
world in which the theorists agree with the practical politicians that nothing 
is to be gained by revolutionary violence that cannot be got by constitutional 
reform. It is a world in which there are deep divisions between class and 
class; yet it is a world in which there is no class war, and little class con- 
sciousness; a world in which all orders of society, whatever their other 
differences, are at one in demanding greater frei^om from restrictions, 
greater equality of opportunities, and a larger voice in the government of 
the country; a world in which men of every dode of opinion profess 
byalty to a limited monarchy, and tolerance of a reformed churdi. In this 
mood the country looks forward to a golden a» in which — as one of the 
addresses put it — * Frenchmen will have one &therland, and will be <me 
people— a single family, whose elder members use their superior intelligenoe 
and powers ^y to increase the happiness of die joui^er, in which ^ 
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Mtionid dtuncter wffl recover ht energ^y and patriotitm ink eveiy 
hfen^t and Frenchmen will ahow what can aocomplishy oim thejr are 
at liberty and can make me of the advantages diat nature has raven them.* 

The evidence of the cahun did not stand alone. Ever ance Louis* 
promise to summon the Estatesy Parity and indeed all Franccy had been 
deluged widi pamphlets (ireehuris), in which many of the sentiments 
contairnd in the cahurs were more fblly and eloquently expres s ed. In the 
summer of ’89 this flood was in fiill power. Nearly a hundred panqdilett 
came out in May. In June they appeared at the rate of more than a dorjena 
day. Their loosely stitched pages, in every variety of type ami paperyisdll 
clutter up the shelves of the world’s greatdibraries. Over twelve hundred 
occupy one section of the BihBtthique natimalt'. the Chamber of Deputies 
possesses sixty bundles gathered by Camus: the collection of the indefatigai»le 
Croker contiuns over forty*eight thousand itemsy and Alls five hundred 
shdves in Ihe Brititii Museum. Some are the undistinguished work of 
anonymous dtizens : some carry the authority of rumes which hold an 
honourable place on the roll of the National Assembly. Their ephemeral 
objects ^ve them a value lacking in more comprehensive treatises. They are 
instructive in what they sayy and in what they fiul to say. Their truths are 
often less enlightening than their fiilsehoods. 

Amongst a mass of less memorable scribblings were a few solid com- 
positions by able men that left a mark upon policy and opinion; and 
none more so than the Qu'ett-ct ^ It Tiers Etat T of the abb^ Sieyis. 
Sieybs was already known by a shghter Essai sur Its frivUiges. Nowy 
in six chapters, and some twenty thousand words, he expounded a 
Catechism &r the Commons. V^t is the Third Estate i he asked; 
and answered. It is everything. The Commons are the workers, the 
privileged classes are drones in the hive. — ^What has the Third Estate 
counted for hitherto? Nothing. France is really an aristocracy. — ^What does 
the Third Estate demand? To count for something. — ^What has been 
done so fiu*? The Ministers have attempted certain reforms, and the privi- 
leged orders have proposed certun concessions; but that is not enough. — ^What 
Ought to be done? The general will of the people, expressed in a national 
assemUy, can and must draw up a constitution defining and limiting the 
powers of the government Sieybs put into worth that everyone could under- 
stand things that everyone was thinking. His catechism became the gospel 
of the Third Estete in its search for political salvation. He may well have 
reflected that at tiie last meetitig of ^ States-general the President of the 
orckr of noUtt had described the TTiird Estate as tiw feudal inferiors (hem- 
maprs tt juttidoUtt) of the two privileged orders, and had rejected their 
modest dann to be theyoungiM aDns(«Mferr)of the natitmal fiuitily <^Frei^- 
iiX!& He realiaed ^ procoimed tiutt Ae Commons, were now in a position 
todaim t^ t^le iriheritance. Sieybs preferred an inactive rhle in the back'- 
of » Revolution whidi he foresaw and fmearmed: bnt Acre ww 
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fwofeund lTut}i in die oontemporair carictiture whidi represented him as a 
gbmt Gulliver towering above a Lilliputian Tuileries. His democratic idea 
dwarfed the throne. 

A modem visitor to Paris might walk its spacious streets and scan its 
magnificent vistas without catching sight of the old capital in which the 
seem was set for the events of 1789. The finest buildings bebng to an 
earlier or to a later date. Many of the winding old alleys, with their steep 
banks and dingy backwaters, through which imagination can still picture 
die flowing tide of revolution, have bwn straighten^ out into wide thorough* 
fiires, or ^ort*cut by airy unimaginarive boulevards. It is as difficult to 
visualize the tricoteusts counting the fall of heads in the Place de la Concorde 
as it is to reconstruct the Place de Grbve, where fashionable women of the 
previous generation sat at their hired windows m see Damiens tortured to 
death in mnt of the Town Hall. There are few public memorials of the 
greatest episode in French history. The relics of the Revolution have been 
housed in an aristocratic mansion of the Age of Louis XIV. 

Versailles is much less changed. The visitor can fellow the street 
through which the procession of the Estates moved on May 4th: he can 
enter the tennis court where the deputies took their patriotic oath on June 
20th: he can stand under the balcony in which Lafiiyette kissed the queen’s 
hand on October 6th, and promised to bring the royal family to the capital. 
Here is the biggest palace in the world, built at a cost of five million pounds, 
and no one knows how many lives, on a site which once held a sordid village, 
and a humble shooting-box. Here congregated a court so numerous that its 
dependants created a town of rixty thousand inhabitants. Here Parisians on 
holiday frequent the elaborate terraces, fountains, and parterres laid out by 
the same slalfiil hand as Greenwich Park and the gardens of the Vatican, 
where in the summer of ’89 eager deputies jostled the elegant ghosts of an 
age they had come to destroy. Here are the rustic bridges and grottoes, the 
miniature mill and the model dairy where Marie Antoinette tried to forget 
that die was the unhappiest queen in the world. Perhaps there was no spot in 
France where nature and art had been brought into closer harmony, or 
where greater triumphs had been achieved by intelligent planning: no scene 
perhaps so well set for the curbing of ancient privileges, and the remodelling 
of ancient institutions. 

Louis XVI, unwilling either to give up his hunting, or to fiice the dis- 
comferts of residence at the Tuileries, had refused Neper’s suggestion that 
the States^eneial should meet in Paris. It was at Versailles, on May 2 n 4 , 
that he formally welcomed the deputies of die three orders. The tedioui 
oeremonylastedfeom eleven o’dock in the morning till ri^t o’clock at night. 
The Idt^ was bored but benevolent, and had a kind word for old Mi^I 
Gdrard, who appeared in the dress of a yeoman {laiournir}. The deputies 
of ^ Third Estate were recrived in the Grierfe des Glaces^ whose 
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a ev en teen great nirrcHy have icflected many hiitoriad gatlieringa— 4mt 
. acme book monM^ntous dian ijtis. • They were offeaded 1^ oerancmial 
lii^kts tqwn dieir order, aid they were shocked father dutn impressed 
by the wiutehil magnificenoe of VcwsalUes. They returned ibr the week-end 
to their unoomfertahie lodgings in the town with fewer hopes than they had 
{nought intfa diem. 

On Monday morning, May 4di— it was a fine spring day, and the streets 
werealready crowded widi sight-seers from Paris — the deputies met at Ndtre 
Dame^ to sing the iPimt Cnatury and to escort the Host in solemnf pro- 
oesricm to die church of Saint-Louis, where, die opening of the Estates was 
to be consecrated byamass,asermon,andas!rr2>m». Itwassuchagadi^ng 
as no other country could show: the royal entry heralded by murib of 
drum^ fife^ and trumpets; the choir hung with embroidery and doth of 
gold; ^ king enthroned on the r^ht of the choir-screen, with the princes, 
ministers, and grand officers of the crown bebw him, on seats upholstered in 
velvet, and adorned with fieurs-de-ly$; on the other side the queen, the 
princesses, and the ladies of the court, their robes glittering with jewels; the 
procesrion of deputies, mardiing two and two, with candles in their hands — 
drab, lawyer-like Commons, nobles in black and gold, with plumes in their 
hats, dergy in cassock and biretta, «id bishops in the gorgeous vestments of 
the Galli^ hierarchy. Then the sudden exit from the gloom of the church 
to the sun-lit street outside; the glittering ranks of Swiss and French 
Guards, die walls rich with tapestries, the windows gay with coloured 
frocks and waving handkerchiefi, the bands, the cheers, the d^i^g of 
half a million hands. 

*Soon,* wrote an impressionable deputy of the mhkssty *I no longer saw 
the scene before my qres; my mind was obsessed with thoughts that both 
-saddened suid inured. Here was France, in all her glory. What? (thou^t I), 
» it possibfe that troublesome, unlxtious, and designing men should be seek- 
tt^ to destroy this splendid unity of the nation, to dtsripate this ^ory, like 
smoke before the wind i My heart was overwhelmed with love of my 
countiy. Never before had I mt as I did at dis mcmient die tie that Innds us 
toouramifnon8oil,and tomenwhoareourbrodien. H«e and now I make 
asolemn resolution. This dear France where I was bom and brought upj the 
scene of all my experiences, the source of all my moral ideas — never will I 
betray the glorious trust it has ^aoed in my lumds: no motive riiall rule my 
mind or will but that of the intere^ and wd&re ^ my follow-o[>untt 3 rmen.’ 
Sudi fo^ngs were doubtless in many minds; and the crowd cheered as no 
FrenduoRm had ever cheered before: but they k^ thdr wanhest wdoonie 
forOdfans^whoa|qiearedasad^uty,notasaprmoe; for Mirabeau, who, 
foottgh stxdde, walked widi die Conumms; ai» for foe din^ ranks foe 
*X%ira Estate, rather foan Sh* the brilliant mtuy t^f .Nfoops and peers. 
Louis bad his Fnw fr Forthequereialoifo foerewas genoaUysdeaoett 

ynii fWfffttnuff nbuffg> 
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At Saint-Louis die ArchUshop of Paris (de Juignd) and the choir of the 
Chs^iel Royal sang mass, and the Bishop of Nancy (de la Fare) preached a 
sermon two hours long. He was one of the youngest and ablest men on the 
bench, and in hi^ favour at court. To Mirab^u, who thought that his 
friend Talleyrand should have been in the pulpit, his discourse seemed an in- 
appropriate patchwork of clerical commonplaces — the baptism of Clovis, 
Louis XV’s illness at Metz, denunciations of luxury, and insulting remarks 
about philosophy. But its thesis, that religion was me basis of national life, 
could not be gainsaid; many of its topics recalled the address of the clergy of 
Nancy, which the bishop had helped to draw up; and one passage referring 
to the grievances of the peasantry^ and the barbarous business of tax-collect- 
ing, was greeted with loud applause, a thing unheard of in the presence of the 
king and the Host. 

Louis dozed through the interminable discourse. But when he heard it 
attacked at court, he sent for the bishop’s manuscript, and returned it a week 
later with a request that it should not be published. He might well have taken 
more offence: for though it called the queen ’a daughter of Emperors, who 
shares and emulates the beneficence of her august Spouse,’ it also referred 
slightingly to her ‘childish imitation of nature’ at the Petit Trianon; and it 
contained one phfase so subversive that it might have been taken as the 
motto of the Revolution: France j ta volenti suffit; ‘It is enough that F ranee 
will have it so.’ The bishop lived to make amends for his radicalism. 
Thirty-five years later he was chosen to preach at the coronation of 
Charles X. 

Having thus made their bow to the king, and their prayers to Heaven, the 
deputies met on May 5th for the business that had brought them together. 
Their meeting-place, the Salle des Menus Plaisirs du Roi, was soon after 
these events pulled down: only prints remain to show the huge vaulted and 
pillared hall, which contained without difficulty twelve hundred deputies 
and (It is claimed) twice as many spectators. The representatives of the 
Commons had ample time in which to appreciate the discomforts as well as 
the ^lendours of the building; ibr riieywere summoned for eight o’clock, 
and were forced to spend over three hours waiting in its dim lobbies, whilst 
their names were called over, and their places assigned to them, according 
to rules of precedence drawn up in 1614. At about one o’clock the king 
arrived, the historic scene was set, and a series of official qieeches opened 
tlie drama of the revolution. 

Louis spoke first. He had carefully rehearsed his oration, and read it well. 
It was shorty and (as even Mirabeau admitted) full of unexceptionable senti- 
ments, and of a fatherly regard for his people. But the fatherliness seemed, 
to the more sensitive of his children, a tnfle overstrained. He spoke of ‘a 
general state of unrest and an exa^rated desire for change, wUch might 
completely pervert public opinbn, if they were not deadt vnA at once by a 
conference of wise and moderate men.* *A gathering of national represent- 
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ttra (he «»rtied die deputiei) «ril^ no doub^ pir attendon to and po- 

tent advkx,’ So much atim on wndbn and nuKKiation out « diUl u«Mi the 
endnauum of May 4di} and dutiful ap[>lauae was modified by doubt aa to 
what pfcpady the kin^’a intentions nu^t be. 

This it uras die business of the Lora Privy Seal to ei^und. But Barai- 
tin’s ^eech was not only far too long$ it was almost inaudible. He was 
understood by his impatient audience to confirm the kirk’s acquiescence in 
the double representation of the Commons, and to announce his willii^gness 
to sanction voting par ttte^ if they so desirt^ The privileged orders, h^ said, 
were ready to bear their part of the burden of taxation. The deputies were at 
liberty to debate a number of subjects — ^freedom of the press, maintenanw of 
public order, reform of the criminal law, and education — such as were l^^ely 
to secure *the internal quiet of the realm, the glory of the throne, luid' the 
happiness of the king’s subjects.’ But there was not a word about the topic 
nearest the deputies* hearts — constitutional reform; and the qieech ended 
with another warning a^nst ’those dangerous innovations which enemies of 
the state would like to introduce along with the welcome and necessary 
changes that His Majesty desires.’ 

More liberal sentiments were expected fi-om the next speaker, the 
Controller-general of Finance. But Necker was neitiier a statesman nor a 
Frenchman. He made no attempt to accommodate himself to the temper of 
his audience. He had felt it his duty to prepare a long qieech, and to leave 
nothing unsaid. Fearing that his voice would give out, he had arranged with 
Or Broussonnet, whose reading of reports in a loud carrying voice was fium- 
Inr to members of the Royal Agricultural Society, to finish it fi>r him. The 
result was disastrous. The bor^ deputies, after listenii^ to a loi^ finaiuial 
statement, which admitted a deficit of >£280,000, heard with dismay »Vt 
the remedy for bankruptcy lay, not in Parliamentary control of taxation and 
expenditure, but in a further instalment of the minister’s fiuniliar operations 
on the money market, conducted ‘under the patronage of the people.* The 
Estates were in fact given to understand that their presence at Versailles 
was of no account The minister could do all that need be done without 
them. 

There was anther disappointment when Necker came to ^leak of tiie 
method of voting. He still refused to decide this crudal issue. His hqie 
appeared to be that the Commons would leave the nobles wid deigy to deal 
wijh the deficit by a voluntary surrender of thdr tax pririleges. Then, all 
being w^ they might be rewarded for ihdr good behaviour by being 
^llow^ to outvie ^ privil^ed orders in the mattos of lets importance 
mmitioiied Iqr die Garde de$ sceaux. 

But ^pmssge in Nedcer’s interminaUe tfisoourse which produced the 
mott paimw inqirntimi on the Commons was tiiat in adiidi he described tile 

® government towards tiie pecqde. *The kin^* he said, 
otulgbteQcd by a long course obstructum, a^ by ihe leorat crises has 
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acquired the experience of a man of twice his age. He is more than ever set 
on reason, and he is able to judge where it lies. As soon as die first fluctua* 
dons of opinion inevitable in so large a body of deputies come to an end, and 
as soon as the dominant view of die assembly reveals itself, His Majesty will 
be able to judge the character of your deliberations. If it is such as he hopes, 
and has a right to expect, if it is such, too, as the sound majority of the 
nation hopes and asks, then the king^ will support your wishes and your acts; 
he will think it an honour to approve them; and from this co-operation of the 
best of princes with the most loyal of peoples will spring unshakable power, 
and benefits beyond compare.* The deputies cheered: but this was not at all 
what they wanted, or what diey Ifad been led to expect. They recalled the 
very different tone of Necker*s report of December, and of the January 
dedaration by the king. They could only suppose that the minister had been 
coerced by the court into mc^ifying his proposals at the last minute. Were 
they here, they indignandy reflected, merely on sufferance, and to be dictated 
to? Were they to accept unconsulted, and without comment, reforms which 
the king threw to them, as a man throws a bone to his dog? Were they grate- 
fully to discuss immaterial issues, without any certainty that they could carry 
a single eflfective resolution? Was this to be the futile end of so many debates, 
so many pamphlets, and such a troublesome and expensive gathering of 
twdve hundred F renchmen? 

*Let us hope,* wrote Mirabeau the same evening, *that the Minister of 
Finance will understand, before it is too late, that the time for shilly-shally- 
ing is over; that it is no longer possible to resist the tide of public opinion- 
one must either swim with it, or be drowned. And let us hope that the repre- 
sentatives of the nation will realize, as never before, the dignity of their 
functions, their mission, and their character ; that they will put a price upon 
their acceptance of the king*s offer; and that, instead of appearing to the 
world like schoolboys let off a caning, or wild with joy because they have 
been given an extra holiday, they will show themselves to be men — the chosen 
men of a nation which needs no constitution to make it the first in the 
world.* It was in this spirit that, a few dap later, a deputy of the Commons, 
insulted by a member of the Comte de Provence’s tody-guard, challenged 
him to a duel, and ran him through. It was in this spirit that the Third 
Estate engaged, for the next six weeks, in a silent struggle for the mastery of 
the orders, and for the coercion of the crown. 

Necker, to his bitter regret, had omitted to provide a separate meetings 
place for the Commons. For six weeks they met daily in the great hall 
which had been intended only for combined meetings of the three orders. 
There, under the eyes of their masters, Ae Sovereign People, Aey silently 
staked out Aeir claim to be a j^rliament. For six weeks no letters were 
opened, no business , was transacted, no money was voted, no referms 
were discussed, lest die delegates of a peofde mig^t seem to be acting 

— a 
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«tineinben(^«daaa. * It not,* diejr plainly infermed the ku^*dtne 

•epaiiateassemUiesof Aiee orders diat Your Majestysununoned here,biit^ 
Nadonsl AssemUy, to bu^ itsdf, aloi^ with Your Maje^, in the n^eaer- 
adon the realm.’ Such an assemUy could not b^n its work until die 
credentials of its members had been verified in the ruune of the whole body. 
Nec^r had fidled to pronde any method of caiT3dng out diis iormali^. 
Until die clergy »td nobles consented to sit, fi>r this purpose at leasts with the 
Commons, nothirig else could be done. This deliberate inacdon was a master- 
stroke of pofitw. It put the privileged orders in the wrong. It reduj:^ the 
government or the country to impotence. Yet it left a sdll more fim^dable 
weapon in the hands of the Commote That weapon was the powei\ of the 
purse. Necker might scrape oiough money together to avoid bank^ptcy 
for another rix months: no more. 

While the Third Estate pursued a poli^ of glorious inacdon, the nibbles, 
almost unanimoudy, and the clergy, by a majority, refused to at with the 
CtHTunmis. 'Iliey proclaimed themselves separate orders, and {nroceeded to 
verify dieir credentials by themselves, in committee-rooms which had been 
prepared dose at hand. It would be as tedious to describe as it was doubt- 
less dresome to experience the comings and goings between the three 
Houses, the interviews, the conferences, the royal letters, and the loyal 
answers which punctuated the long contest. It was soon realized that the 
nobility wished to dictate, but diat the dcrgy were willing to negotiate. 
The dioice nude by the almost equally dividol clergy would be de^ve. 
Cariarturists picturra their order as a cat in derical bands, ntdng between 
^e emblems of the nobility and the Commons, with die motto, *I am wait- 
iru to see what happens.’ Robespierre on May i6th and Mirabeau <m May 
suggested that an attempt should be made to deal with the dergy 
separately: but the House would not adopt this course. They believed 
inacdon to be a better weapon than intrigue. 

^rengthened die arrival of the Paris depudes on June 3rd, and with 
BaiUy in die chair, the Commons determin^ at last verify their own 
credentiakj but they did it delrherately not as representadves of the Third 
Order, but as representadves of the ludon as a whole. Yet if thqr were 
not die h'trs itatf who were they? The point had be«i reached at which 
th^ niutt find another name for themsdves. Two consideradons guided 
their delibeiadons. They wished to win over the minori^ of waverers 
in the odier two houses; and they wished to outmanoeuvre the majority of 
reacdoouies, who sdll h<q>ed to use the States-genend for their own 
purpt^ To do this, diey must tiarisfbrm a confitrenoe of diros orders into 
a nad^ Parlament, i^y to co-operate wid» a ftkndly and reforming 
monara. For sudi Louis was reput^ to be; and in stdi a partnerdiip it 
rodomed drat he would collaborate. Hecker, though widely Mamed 
w to lack of jeaderdiip, was sdll powerfol at ocn^ sttU mdueadal vridi 

the Estates, and stiD papular m Paris. He iiiii^t be able to lead Lou» htii 
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(irom hit onhittoric rapfrt^ummt -with the privil^ed orders into the 
traditioiial tlHance of King and People. 

Some such thoughts were in the minds of the deputies when they engaged 
in the critical debate of June 1 7th. The Third Estate had already refused to 
act as an Order. They now refused to act as representatives of their electors, 
under vidiatever title, whether rtprJsentans cmnta et verifiis or Ugittmes (as 
suggested by Sieyis), whether Jt la majture parHe (Mounier) or du pt^h 
(Mirabeau). They boldly assumed as an official title a term already widely 
used to describe their character — AsstmUit natienaU, the Assembly of the 
nation. For, as they proceeded to dedare, 'National Assembly is &e only 
title appropriate to the assembly, «s things are : first, because its members 
are the only representatives properly and publicly known and accredited} 
secondly, b^use they have been sent here by practically the whole nation; 
and thirdly, because there can be only one single body of representatives, and 
no deputy, in whatever order or class he may luve been chosen, has any right 
to exercise his functions apart from the present assembly.’ 

At the same time as t^ Commons made this declaration, th^brought 
into {day the weapon that they had hitherto kept in reserve. They an- 
nounced, using a royal formula, enttnd et dicrite, that the taxes would 
continue to be paid, however illegally they might have been imposed, just 
so long as the National Assembly continued in session: if for any reason 
it were dissolved, they would cease to be payable, as no longer carrying 
die free and fori^ consent of the nation. This was, of course, a direct 
challenge to the government^ the arrogadon of a royal prerogadve. ‘If 
His Majesty onoe gives His decided approbadon of the proceedings of the 
Tiers ifetat,* wrote die British ambas^or, ‘it will be li^e short of laying 
His Crown at their feet* 

The challenge came at a moment when private sorrow made Louis even 
less able than usual to deal with a public emergency. At Meudon, on June 
4di, the Dauphin had died, at the age of seven, af^ a and distresdng 
illness. As soon.^; the week’s lying-in-state, the ceremonial visits of con- 
dolence, and die public funeral were over, the king and queen took the 
opportunity to drive die few miles that separated the din and distracdons 
of Versulles from the simpler comforts of Marly-le-Roi. But care was their 
coachman, and quesdons of state rode behind. Within a few days they were 
told of the resoludons of the Commons on June lydi. Such defiiuice, 
at so cruel a moment, seemed insufferable. Urged on by the queen and 
by his brothers, Louis determined to apply the only remedy he knew 
for a disobedient assembly. Orders were sent to dose die Pu'liament- 
faouse against the dqiude^ and to prepare it for a Royal Sesaon {fiane* 
reyalt). 

Tltt Commons were read^ with a oounterwmove. On June aodi Ver- 
sailles was ^acarded widb notices of a ro^ session for the aand, and Bi^, 
the President of the Third Estate, leomed ahoffii^ ktttr sajdn^ that ra 
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SMK^ngi iBUit be tu^Mided while the haD was got nufy. The dqMrties none 
:d>elengai^««d outside die bi^diiig. Itw8sswetinonung.Th^feundt^ 
d^ dosed, Mid soldiers, not carpenters, in poeessioiu Determined to resist 
whet wis eddendjr a first step towards their dissolution, they moved on to 
^ royal tennis-court (jeu it faumi^ whose lai^ bare spaces soon echoed 
with their angij protests. Bailiy, perhaps to prevent more provocative 
action, sudi as meyb* proposal that they should move to Paris, accepted 
Mourner’s suggestion of the oath which was to make them fiunous, arid to 
become a (barter of French liberty. ^ ^ ^ | ^ 

The National Assembly,’ so their resolution ran, ’considering that ^nce 
it was summoned to settle the constitution of the rradm, to bring abou^the 
r^enention of public order, and to uphold the true principles of the mbn- 
archy, nothing can prevent it from continuing its deliberations, in whatever 
place it may be obliged to meet ; and considering that, wherever its members 
are gathered toge^er, thtrt is the National Assembly; resolves that all 
members of this assembly shall here and now tdee a solemn oath never to 
abandon it, and to go on meeting wherever drcumstances may dicute, until 
the constitution of &e realm is set up and consolidated on firm foundations; 
and that when this oath has been taken, all the members, severally and in 
common, shall confirm by their signatures this unshakeable resolution.’ 
And so ^ey did. Only one deputy, Martin Dauch of Castelnaudary, put 
after his name the word opptsant. He could not, he said, conscientiously 
support measures not sanctioned by the king. It was to ^e credit of the 
majority that, bdng unable to remove his scruples, they agreed, ’as a proof of 
the liberty of opinion ’, to let his tignature stand. 

Not long afterwards the Constituent Assembly commissioned David, the 
most famous artist of the day, to immortalize the scene of June 2oth. His 
dmwing was hung in the Salon of 1791. True to the taste of the age, it 
presented a romantic subject in a dassi^ style, and mixed portraiture with 
smbolism. In the centre Bully stands on a table, administering the oath, his 
ngbt hand raised to heaven. From all rides carefully balanced groups of 
dqsuties stretch out their arms towards him. But Sieybs sits unmovi^ as 
though pondering <mi die event; old Gdtard, the peasant deputy, is clasping 
^ hands in prayer; Barbre, alr^y a journalist, is reporting the scene, pen 
in hand; and Robes{Herre,the least demonstrative of men, strikes a dramatic 
attitwk) htt head thrown back, and both hands upon hb breast, as though (it 
was the artist’s own explanation) he had two hearts beating for liberty. In 
the fiirqgnound a monk (Dorn Gerle, who was not diere), a priett (Grdgoire), 
aod a Protestant pastor (Rabaut Saint-Etienne) are embradi^ one another, 
iniw boa needed no sud embroidery of fioion. The oadi of June 20th was 
, a gettuie thu tibe world could not mirintei|>ret ’The step that die Coirunons 
have taic^’ wrote Arthur Young die next (ky, ’» in ^ an assumptkm 
alliudbmiiy in the Kingdom. They have at one stroke converted diomsdva 
. inlo die hang Parliament of Charles I.’ 
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Meanwhik at Marly, on June 19th, the king had called a Council, to 
draw up the agenda for the royal session. Louis, though inclined to condlia- 
tion, was unwilling at such a moment to add to the queen’s domestic distress 
by opposing her political prejudices. Pestered by princes and bishops to make 
a firm stand against the Revolution, he was too weak to back Necker’s 
policy of concessions. A month ago the minister had warned him against 
any appeal to force, and had drafted a dedaration in which he was to accept 
an English type of Constitution. It would have been, almost word for word, 
the Charter granted by his younger brother, Louis XVIII, twenty-five 
years later. But the opportunity h^ been let slip. Necker’s view now was 
that, though the assembly could no longer be dismissed, it might yet be 
divided. He accordingly proposed to ignore the ‘National Assembly’ 
resolution and the tax d^aration of June 17th; to abolish those privileges 
(exemptions from taxation, and the monopoly of certain appointments) 
which the nobility had already shown their re^iness to surrender; and to 
refuse common deliberation and voting tite on the subject of other privi- 
leges, whilst allowing it on such constitutional questions as that of future 
meetings of the Estates. He had shown these proposals to the ministers most 
likely to give him their support, and he hoped to secure a majority at the 
Council. But to the party of No Compromise his plan seemed intolerable; 
and they prolonged the discussion till late at night. As a last resource the 
queen ^led the king out of the council-chamber, and induced him to 
sdjoum the meeting. 

The Council met again at Versailles on the 21st. The palace was sur- 
rounded with troops. The news of a clerical secession to the Commons 
(June 19th) and of the Tennis Court oath (June 20th} had stiffened the 
party of reaction. The Comte d’Artois, the king’s counter-revolutionary 
brother, engaged the tennis court, to prevent another meeting of the 
Commons before the royal session, which was now postponed till the 23 rd, 
in order that the seats provided for the general public might be removed. 
He and his elder and only less reactionary brother, the Comte de Provence, 
attended the Council, bringing with them two complaisant State Counsellors, 
de Gallisiire and Videau de la Tour, whose vote, it was hoped^ would secure 
a clear majority against Necker and the three ministers — Montmorin, 
Luzerne, and Saint-Priest — ^who were expected to support him. Necker’s 
programme was reconsidered, and decisively turned down. It was agreed 
that the ‘National Assembly’ resolution should be quashed; that tax exemp- 
tions could be abolished only by resolution of the privileged orders them- 
selves; that their monopolies were to be retained; that all important questions 
concerning the rights of the orders and the organization of the Estates should 
be reserved (or debate and voting par ordre\ and that the king n^ht impose 
extraordinary taxation without ^e consent of the assembly. There was, 
indeed, to be an undertaking to consider certain reforms, but only if they 
were separately recommend^ by aU three orders. The queen’s party, as if 
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ms upetSr ained» had won the day. Montmorin and Saint*Priert protested 
in Tain. Nedcer, at die last nunutC} took die advice of his fiunily, a^ stayed 
away fiom the royal setdon. But none of die minntets rengned. They were 
diese rvanta ofdieldng, though di«r sympathy nugjhtbewfth the Onnniona 

It sooni^ipeand diat the king’s stand 1^ omne too late, and could only he 
maintained by 'anns. A di^y of force was, indeed, made: when the 
diodes arrivM at the Parliament-house on June ajrd, diey found it sur- 
rounded by tnx^ But this threat of violence^ and the absence of ^e 
popular minister, so^ only to strengthen die spirit of resistance. Not idid 
the Crenmons now stand alone. On the previous day they had been jolped 
by the Archbishops of Vienne and Bordanix, at the head of a hundrM and 
fifty derkal deputies. After listening to 280 speeches in five days, to^ 
rqiresentatives of the First Estate had at last decided to throw in their lot 
with the Tliird. Thus strengthened, die National Assembly was in no 
mood either to be intimidated or to be cajoled. 

The king’s opening speech, after lamenting dun the Estates could not 
proceed peaceably widi the task allotted to them, made two declarations. 
The first &alt with matteis of procedure. The Assembly, it said, consists of 
three separate orders. The dqiuties are not bound by their mandates: they 
cannot plead dud die electors instructed them to refuse ‘supply’ until they 
had secured a constitution. The orders are exhorted to sit together, and to 
voteper the, in nutters not a£Fecting the rights of the privilege classes. Even 
so, each order may by a two-thirds majority veto the joint proceedings. Fin- 
ally, the public are to be excluded from all abates. Having thus deprived die 
Gmimons of any chance of carrying out dieir own programme, the king 
proceeded in a second declaration to offer one of his own. Its heads were: no 
tnation without consent, except in a rutional emeigency; equality of bur- 
dens, by leave of the priinleged classes; an aimual audit, and control over 
eipenditure; the nuae taiffe to be abolished — but the hateful tax itself would 
be retained; reduction of indirect taxation to be considered; and the abolition 
ctf requisitionii^ by the government (cervie) recommend^ As for private 
.{mpaly, aU r^ts and privil^es were to be retained, together widi all 
tides— diou^ with some revmon of the offices to whidi they were attached. 
Huntii^ i^ts (capitaineries) would be limited. Liberty of the press, and 
of die person, espedaUy die abolition of arbitrary warrants of arrest 
'-‘Qttuat dt uuh^)y could be discussed. Serfdom (maoMnortt) was to be done 
mmy tridi. A furdier provisimi of provincial assemblies vrouM extend the 
benefits of local government to all parts of the country. The abolition of 
ftifenud Customs woi^ encourage commerce. 

XSeridemen,’ the k^himsdf concluded, have just heard die formal 

j emhoffiiwmtofMymews. ItuanesqiressionofMykemdetireto^some- 

Ifbyanyilldianoe(a»l8houldbesoiTytodiink) 
endeavour, 1 diaQ by Mysdf do ndutt u 
Iwnir ffjpMfde. I dull regard Myself abne as thew real re^esentative. 
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die widies of vour (Constituents, and the complete agreement of My 
intentions with the will of the majority of the nation, I shall put complete 
trust in that unexampled unanimity, and proceed towards My intended goal 
with all the firmness and courage it may well inspire.* 

Thus, in terms as dear as Frencdi could make them, the Assembly was 
reminded that it was only being allowed to play at reform. Louis could 
refuse to sanction what the deputies proposed: he could force them to accept 
what they disliked. He daims to have done eveiything hitherto by himself: 
he will, if necessary, dismiss them, and proceed alone. He will do for F ranee 
what Frederick done for Prussia, Catherine for Russia, Joseph for 
Austria. He will be the Benevolent Despot for whom the country been 
waiting so long. 

* If such a declaration had been made six weeks earlier, it would have been 
acclaimed, and might have been accepted. Now it was too late. Louis, a 
weak and benevolent ruler, had let himself be persuaded that the Assembly 
would give way. The queen’s party, taking a strong line, and exploiting the 
popularity of the crown, may really have thought that it would do so: yet 
they at least were ready for a refusal, which they reckoned would lose the 
deputies much of their popular support, and enable the king to make a 
successful appeal to force. But Necker, though he might have agreed that it 
was a dever move to offer reforms before ^supply* had been granted, showed 
by his absence, and by his offer to resign, what he thought the outcome 
would be. It was, in fiKt, a desperate attempt to regain the initiative for the 
crown, and to put on the assembly the responsibility for a rupture. 

It was a responsibility from which the deputies would have shrunk six 
weeksago: now they had good reason forshouldering it. The declaration that 
the assembly consisted of three Orders destroyed its claim to be national, and 
undid all its work. Under the procedure proposed by the king all the Import- 
ant reforms reserved for discussion could be veto^ by one or other of the 
privileged Orders. To accept the royal programme would be to surrender 
every right for which the Commons had been contending, without any 
security that its terms would be carried out. Refusal might seem to put them 
in the wrong. But they had two strong grounds of confidence. The king 
counted upon the disunity of the Orders: it had already been healed by the 
adherence of the clergy to the Commons. Thekingmust have ^supply*: now 
that Necker’s policy had been disowned by the court, his bluff — the proposal 
to raise money without the help of the assembly— could be confidently 
called. 

It had not been unheard of, under the previous reign, that when the king 
retired from a royal session of the Parlement, the magistrates stayed behind, 
and tore from their records the on which they had been forced to 
register a royal decree. When Louis and his train, followed by most of the 
bishops and noUes, had left the hall, the deputies of the Third Estate sat on 
tfitthder-stnick, uncertain what to doi they looked one at another, watting 
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for E^uggesdon to end tfaeir irresoludon. Mixabeau gave them die lead that 
diey wanted, andbecame'%om that moment the duunpion of their cause. 
*Geiidemen/ he cried, adimt that the proposals pu have just heard might 
save die country, were it not for the ever-present danger of despodsm, and 
were it not ibr diis apparatus of war that d^eciates the temple of the narion, 
and would force pu to be happy against pur will. \^o is it that gives these 
orders, and dictates these laws? It is your own representative (mandatain); it 
is one who ought rather to receive orders frc^m us, the inviolable priesthood 
of the national plicy, from us, to whom alone twenty-five milliolik of 
Frenchmen look for a happiness agree^ given, and received by aij^a 
happiness, therefore, certain and sure.’ \ 

Mirab^u had hardly finished speaking when the Marquis de Dr^x- 
Brdzd, the Master of Ceremonies, reappeared, and said, ^C^tlemen, tou 
have heard the king’s orders.’ It was a command to adjourn. ^Go and mil 
those who sent you,’ replied Mirabeau, ’that we shall not budge from our 
places here except at the pint of the bayonet.’ More diplomatically, but no 
less firmly, Bailly informed the king’s representative that the assembly had 
resolved beforehand that it would continue its sitting after the royal session, 
and that he could not adjourn it without a full and free debate. ’Is that the 
reply,’ asked Dreux-Br^2^ ‘ that you wish me to give to the king? ’ — ^’It is,’ 
repli^ the President} *for I take it (here he turned to the deputies) that no 
one can give orders to the assembled nation.’ 

When Louis heard what had passed, he replied peevishly, and With an 
oath, ’Very well, let them stay.’ So they did; and consolidated their victory 
by issuing a declaration of parliamentary privilege that deserves a place 
amongst the foundation deecb of the Revolution; ’The National Assembly 
declares that the prson of every deputy is inviolable, and that any individual, 
dorpration, court, or commission that presumes to sue, arrest, or imprison 
any deputy by reason of any proposal or opinion uttered by him in the 
States*general, is acting with criminal and treacherous intent towards the 
nation, and is guilty of a capital crime.’ 

The resistance of the Commons was well timed. The same evening, after 
an hour’s talk with the king, Necker withdrew his resignation. The next 
day another laige body of clerical deputies went over to the Commons. On 
the 25th they were followed by nearly fifty nobles, and on the 26th by others 
of botii orders. The reactionaries at Versailles still counselled resistance, and 
the queen called for arms — l/fouf dis troupes! But the counsel was discredit- 
ed by failure,and die apeal to force was met by a new fear. Paris was mov- 
ing, The Gardes frantaius^ upn whom the security of the capital depnded, 
were declaring for die people, there was fear diat die mutiny mi^t ^read 
JSalis-Samade regiment, reputed die smartest in the French army, 
^eie was talk at the Palais royal, the parliament-house of the common 
llpfikt of a march on Versailra; and noble ^puties found their dprs 
the night with what they took to he threats of assasonation. 
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WheOy tberefbre, on the 27^1 hodi clergy and nobility received royal orders 
to unite with the Third Estate, so that the whole assembly might ‘occupy 
itself with the affairs of the nation,* they yielded, though with a bad grace, 
to a command which they knew to be inspired by fear of a popular attack 
on the throne. 

A fortnight later, on the recommendation of its Constitutional Com- 
mittee, the reunited body of the three orders called itself PAssemblie natimale 
tomtituatitt — an assembly representative of die wh(de nation, whose function 
it was to enact a constitution. The claim passed unchallenged. It was a 
complete victory for the par^ of reform. The occasion was celebrated by one 
of the inardstic and rudely executed medals of the day, which showed a 
noble, a priest, and a commoner sitting round a table, with the motto. Post 
itnthras lux', foe darkness of tyranny had ended in foe dawn of a constitu- 
tional day. 

An impartial historian must admit that foe deputies of foe nobles and 
clergy had good reason for resendng the king’s order to join foe Commons. 
The proceedings of foe Third Estate, during foe weeks between May 5fo 
and June ayth, had been guided by shrewd polidcal sense, and inspired by foe 
highest modves of patriodsm. But no acts of foe old regime had been more 
arbitrary foan those which foe Third Estate deemed necessary in order to 
overset it. Nothing that Louis XIV or his successors had done showed more 
clearly than foe resoludons of foe last six weeks foe need for a written 
consdtution. As foe nobles protested on June 19th, six hundred depudes had 
claimed to monopolize foe authority of the States-general, without waidng 
forfoeco-operadonof the other Orders,or for foe consent of foe king. They 
had claimed to turn their decrees into foe law of the land. They had abolished 
and reimposed taxes. They had assumed for themselves, in unmistakable 
language, foe privileges of foe Orders and foe prerogadves of foe crown. 
They had, in truth, carried through a coup d’^t, and placed themselves 
above foe law and foe consdtution. Their acts could only be justified, if 
at all, by foe national emergency: they could only be regularized by national 
consent. 

The deputies of foe Commons believed themselves to be so justified, and 
to be able to count on such consent. They had shown foe world that foe 
Third Estate ‘counted for something.* They had shown foe world that 'foe 
General Will of foe People, esqiressed in a National Assembly, can and 
must draw up a Consdtution.’ Moreover, their victory had bera won not 
only for the people, but by foe people, ‘lliey have tai^t foe People ita 
powers,’ wrote de Ferribres on June a8fo| ‘they have idendfied foe private 
mterests of six hundred representadves with the puNic interest of twenty 
million Frendimen: it is a movement which will soon ^read to Paris, and 
to the whole of France.* 
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Chaptbe II 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

There wete many men in the fint Constituent AMembly who sound Whi^gMi 
doctrines, and were for settling the Constitution with a proper proritton for foe liberties of 
dm peqile,— (Scott, Tie Jmiputfy.) 

The tiansformation of the Third Estate into the National Aasembljf tvas 
made possible by divisions within the privileged Orders, and by the su|^rt 
of Paris. Its real cause was the dear-sighted policy and the spirited leadd^ip 
of a group of middle-class deputies. This was die surprint^ fruit of elecmral 
regulations which were expected to fill the Estates with a crowd of opm- 
plaisant diopkeepers and ignorant oountry-frilk. Chosen in feudal consritu- 
endes at polls presided over by royalist ma^strates, and under die eye of 
the landlord and the priest, die representatives of twenty-four million 
fiumers, peasants, and ardsans were found to be the shrewdest heads in the 
country— lawyeisand parsons, professional and businessmen, the most intelli- 
gent members of a minority which composed perhaps a twendeth part of the 
whole population. The Comte de Lamarck did not much exaggerate when 
he said that the National Assembly included practically all the ability, the 
energy, and the wits of the kingdom. ‘No politicsu assembly,* agreed 
Malouet, ‘ever contained so many remarkable men.* 

Tile F rench bouigeoisie of ’89 belonged to a class proud of its economic 
independence, and of its social standing. Its members had earned or in- 
herited a competence derived from honest toil. They cherished a self- 
respect that set them no further from the aristas above them than from the 
saasculottfs below. Yet they resembled the English aristocracy, and difiered 
from that of their own country, in being a class, not a caste. Their ranks 
were not fixed, but fluid. There was always an element in diem surgir^ 
upwards from raturier to bourgeois^ and from iourgtm to mbit. Of the two 
motives which ruled thrir lives, it might be doub^ which spurred them to 
grwter effort — the hope of rising or the fear of fidling in (be sodal scale. 
Hitherto they liad been kept out of the government of a country which they 
enlightened and enriched. But nothing had been aUe to exduiM diem from 
die management of its trade, its agriculture, or its adininistradon. Here they 
had become a^rendoed to pdidcal power. Here, during half a century of 
polidcal outb^ry, diey had been educating tha na edves for 17^. 

Tile A^des of the Tliird Estate were neither young mai, toor inexperi- 
meed in r^rs. He who considers the poor ea^orxadmi of life in the eig^- 
lett^oentui^,and die early years at whidi men quaiified.fer puHic service, 
wm M surprised to find how many diese l^mttbrs were men of mature 
: Inmir present House rtf Commons ten innibeis out of every hundred 
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are dver temity, sixty-fbur arc aver fifty, and only twelve are under forty. 
Sudi examples of dderly efficiency could hardly be expected at a time vrhen 
the average duration of life was believed to be under twenty-nine years. Yet 
ofidioee members of the National Assembly whose ages are most easily 
ascertained, seventy-five per cent, were over forty, and only six per cent, 
under thirty. 

If dieir professions are inquired into, it will appear that out of every 
hundred of those whom Burke slightingly described as ‘country attorneys and 
obscure curates,* fifty at least were lawyers, twelve administrators, twelve 
tradesmen and business men, eight landed proprietors, seven agriculturalists, 
and two dergy, doctors, and officess of the army or navy. The statement that 
more than half of these men were lawyers needs some qualification. A legal 
education of some kind was commoner then than a classical education is 
now} and many of those engaged in business or administration possessed a 
knowledge of the law. Conversely, so many persons, both dergy and laymen, 
whether in their own ri^t, or as members of corporations, exercised judicial 
functions of some kind, that almost everyone might add to his name one of 
the many qualifications of the legal profession. One good authority has 
counted among the six hundred deputies thirty members of the haute ma^is- 
trature, thirty iai//is d*ipiiy two hundred magistrats des siiges inferieures^ 
and over two hundred avocats. Here too, as among the representatives of the 
dergy and nobility, will be remarked the preponderance of the humbler 
grades of the Order. The future of France was to be determined by the 
average Frenchman. 

These lawyers were by no means the dry and dusty characters of fiction. 
They were men of action and men of affairs. Many of them had been 
chosen to represent the interests of the poor, and had a good right to do so. 
Villagers whose parson was only ‘one of themselves* or farmers whose 
business took them to market went for advice on disputed points of feudal 
tenure, or in the endless litigation between tithe-owners and tithe-payers, 
to the solidtor (prccureur or notaire) in the local town. In an age before 
country doctors were thought of, the lawyer was the friend of the people. 
In the towns his knowledge of legal forms made him indispensable in busi- 
ness transactions, and in munidpal government. There were, too, not a few 
barristers (avocats) at provindal bars who, like Robespierre of Arras, gave 
their services without charge for the defence of poor dients, or for the 
championship of the victims of aristocratic or ecdesiastical tyranny. 

Not only their knowledge of popular needs, but also their power of 
expressing &em, qudified lawyers to play a leading part in a national Parlia- 
ment. Many of them owed dieir professional eminence less to knowledge of 
the law than to forensic eloquence. Thdr education generally induded a 
earful training in rhetoric— -^e dassied rhetoric of the schools, the expori- 
tory rhetoric of the puljrtti the emotional rhetoric of the bar. Much of the 
oratoiy of the period is uncongenial to modem ta^te. But tiie speakers of *89 
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icneir sudience. Thdr meedies did the work diat dur were intetMkd 
to do. 

Some genenl reflexions will occur to one who looks through the Iho- 
gnqdiies of these men. HewiU notice howmanjrareof pnmncud, and esped- 
afljr of countiy-town origin. Not a few die where thef were bom, and 
confine their travels to this one visit to Versailles. They are rooted in the 
soil of their countty-side. They are the products of the old-iashioned 
parodiialism that they have come to destroy. Many of them inherit a local 
business or practice: they see life, as their fiithen saw it^ fiom the office 
window or the shop counter, and their horizon is bounded by the square 
of their native town. They have hq^, almost to a man, a Catholic, 
chssical, and liberal education. Though the Jesuit schools have been )^losed 
since the middle of the century, thdr place has been taken by semi-d^cal 
ecffigeSy where education still 1 ^ a strong religious background. Tlmugh 
French is fest becoming the language of France, the school-boy’s model in 
doquence is Cicero^ in philosophy Seneca, and in morals Plutarch} and he 
knows more about the history of republican Rome than of monarchical 
Paris. Though the curriculum is stiU that of the age of Louis XIV, the 
teaching is influenced by the Enlightenment, and copies of the Dietiomtairt 
^ulMtphiqut and Emile pass surreptitiously from hand to hand. Nor did 
education end at college. It is remarkable how many future deputies, after 
a seminary education, threw up the church career for which it qualified 
them, in order to prepare themselves for literature or the law. The capital 
was full of clever young men who would rather starve in a Paris attic than 
grow fat in a provincial canoniy. 

In a country without professiorul politicians a legal apprenticeship is the 
natural approa^ to public life. The deputies of *89 may not have much poli- 
tical experience } but they are too familiar with aflhirs to become mere 
dreamers or ideologists. They may not be amenable to patty discipline; but 
th<w are sufficiently men of Ae world to know when a policy is practicable, 
and when it is visioruuy. They may not have read d’Holbach or Helvdtius; 
but they will have dippra into the En^dopi£t, They ate likely to have more 

S pamy with Voltaire’s championship of Galas than with his attack upon 
Jime. Thqr prefer Beccaria to Mably, and Qu*est-ce om It Tiers Etatf 
to the Cmtrat SecuL They are not likely to turn 1789 into PJn deuse 
uuOt quatre tent quaremtt\ but they will apply reason and conunon sense to 
eadi problem of statecraft as it ccnnes before tiiem. 

The Third Estate was amazingly fortunate in its early leaders. Sieybs, the 
heroofjune i7tii,Bailly, the Iwroofjune 20th, and Mirabeau, the hero of 
Tune 23rd, would have stood out in any assembly. EnMiianuel-Joseph 
oieyb (or, as he prefei^ to sign himself Sieys) was a quiet doimitii man of 
forty-one. Forced against his will into a clerical career ^ poor and pious par- 
raits, he consoled himself wi A potiticai {flulosophy ami muric He was not 
mnca intoested in tire past: FrenA hittory provided many political warn- 
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ing^ Imt few political examples. He regarded tite present world with cyiiical 
detachment. His pastion wa^ for an ideal sate. His abstract mind was con- 
cerned with politics so fitr as it supplied the nw material for a perfixt system 
of government. As Secrearjr to the Bishop of Tr^ier he had come to hate 
landlordism, and to pity the Breton poor. As a member of the Provincial 
Assembly of Orleans he had worked with Lavoisier to reform agriculture, 
taxation, and commerce. In Paris, refusing to live b^ the alar, he had 
become the oracle of a set of younger men interested m the political and 
economic questions of the da^. He admired the political speculations of 
Spinoza, and emulated his philosophical deachment An ‘ungraceful and 
uneloquent ^waker,’ he had an inipired pen, and was master of tiie mot juste 
which sums up a policy. No one did greater service for the popular cause in 
the summer of ’89, or less for it afterwards. His cynical temper and lack of 
social gifts drove him back into the silence from which he had emerged. He 
lived on through the Revolution, wuting for an opportunity for the perfect 
sate. When at last it came, he embodied a life-study of politicsd science — some 
said that he claimed to know it all — ^in the liberal constitution which Bona- 
parte turned by a stroke of the pen into the despotism of Brumaire. 

By the side of Sieybs at another unprofessional revolutionist, Jean- 
Sylvmn Bailly. A year before, at the dangeroiu age of ftfty-two, when any 
man may make a fool of himself in politics or in matrimony, Bailly had 
done both. He lud married a widow, a woman with no pretensions to 
culture, and he lud thrown up a distinguished scientific career to dabble in 
municipal politics. Born in the Louvre, where his hither had been herediary 
Keeper of the king’s pictures, he had graduated in art and literature, before 
devoting his mature tidena to astronomy. A monograph on the satellites of 
Jupiter, and a controversy with Volaire, earned him the membership of 
three Academies, and a repuation for orthodoxy which was hardly shaken 
by the suspicion that he doubted the literal truth of Genesis. In politics his 
first interest was in the planerary laws of offidal procedure, and he never 
seemed quite happy unless he had his eye fixed upon rules and precedents. 
But his house became a centre ft>r raung reformers, he was elected a deputy 
for the Third Esate of Paris, and his age and distinction marked him out 
both for the Mayoralty and for the first Presidency of theNatioiul Assembly. 

Seniority might make Bailly a leader, and authorship Si^bs: leadership 
came by natural right to Honorb-Gabriel Riquetti, Comte de Mirabeau. At 
court the Mirabeau family might be accounted poor provincials, and out of 
society. But the grandfother had been to the wars, and had outwitted death 
on more than one of Louis XV’s battleftelds. One of the uncles was a dis- 
tinguished ailor, a Colonial governor, and almost a minister of the crown. 
Tms present head of the fii^ly, the old Marquis, was at once former, 
administrator, economist, and author. He knew aU the fdiilosophers and 
literary men of the day,and his /.’.//mi eUs Hmmws was accounted one of the 
most renarkable boob of tire century. 
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■ llHeUe8tfloiiwa8mtliidk9rt1ra]14te«iednuui)wi&adiock<^luiirjanda 
ttnn^ pockoinadced &ce tliat reminded Chateaubriand of a Lastjui^iment 
<^&lididangdkk The prodigious of^ringc^ aprodigiousparentage, which 
had starded the world witheveryexaggeranonofirioeor virtue, the Comte de 
Miiabeau was dte life-long victim of two passions. He could not see a prettjr 
wmnan without filU^ in love with her, nor encounter a subject of con- 
trover^ widwut wrinng about it. At twenty-one he had enough ability, 
said his uncle, to become general, admiral, minister, chancellor, pope, or 
anjrthing he pleased. By forty a disreputable ^es of matrimonial scapdals 
bad been varied, and sometimes advertised, a succession of brilliant jpiub- 
lications. Pamphlets on arbitrary imprisonment finance, despotism, ni^usic, 
fme-masonry, and otiier toiHcs of the da^, flowed from his pen. As sp^d- 
ihrift in his sympathies as in his purse, Miiabeau defended the Dutch agdinst 
Joseph II, the press against the censorship^ and the Jews against their C^&o- 
Uc persecutors. A venal and vidous man, Us reputation was such that he was 
baned by the not very squeamish sodety of tiie Paris drawing-rooms, and 
distrusted hy every pi^ in the parliament-house at Versailles. At first no 
one would follow him: but he soon forced himself to the head of the deputies 
by his knowledge of the political world, by his grasp of the issues before the 
Revolution, and by his genius for expressing the public feeling of the mom- 
ent ‘ResemUing Wilkes (thought Macaulay) in the lower and grosser parts 
of his character, he had, in his higher qualities, some aflinity to Chatham.’ 
He was tile first of the revolutionary l^ers to form a policy, and to work 
to a plan. He was the nearest of them all to being a statesman. 

Behind these three leaden stood, during the critical days of June, other 
men of varied and hardly inferior talents. Such was Mounier, the young hero 
of the Dauphind revolution, deeply versed in Blackstone and Delolme, and 
woriting for the adoption of an English constitution; or Malouet, the Civil 
Intendant of Toulon, who had made up his mind at the age of twenty-five 
on eveiy important issue in life and legislation, and was now at forty-nine 
puzzled to find that France could not be reconstructed according to the 
maxims of Colbert; or Rabaut Saint-Etienne, following in his fitther’s steps 
as a devoted pastor and lifo-long champbn of Protestantism. 

Beside the representatives of the old world there sat, for a short time, six 
deputies of tile mw. In the West Indian island of San Domingo, as early as 
August^ 1788, a secret committee, soon backed by sympathizers in Paris, 
had begim to work for liberation and sdf-govemtnent The colonists were, 
mvited to send deputies to the States-generaL Th^ would have preferred an 
ofqxHturuty of ventilating their grievances without admittiiw their depen- 
dence on 1^ mother country. Kevertiidess dections were h^ and eahitrs 
diavm without mi^ r^ard fiir the roj^ regulatitais; and soon no lest 
. tiiif^-mie deputies di^baiked, ai» at ^ c^pitsL The six 

, i^iem ^ aa8ein% igreed to accept werej ho#ev«r,. so abumod by the 
• smnrenive votet of Ai^just ^ that vritbin a foiti^^^ vritite setders 
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dwClu^ MasriacwereagitBdng for the original prognunme of independence} 
andriiis, under the interested*influenoe of the Lameths, and other fectory- 
onrniqg and shve-owning deputies, the assembly at last allowed. Thus 
the French Revolution repaid in rather dubious coin the debt which it owed 
to the American rebellion. 

In one respect most of the deputies of the Third Estate were at a dis- 
advantage compared with those of the nobility and of the upper clergy. 
They were not rich men, and could not for long support themselves away 
from home in the expensive hotels and lodging-houses of Versailles. Some- 
times, it is true, their constituents had given them a travelling allowance, 
and twelve or fifteen shillings a day for their board and lodging: but most of 
them had to pay their own expenses. It had not been anticipated that the 
Stat«-general would sit for more than a week or so. When its stay at 
Versailles, and afterwards in Paris, extended from days to weeks, and from 
weeks to months, it became apparent that the only way to prevent its break- 
up was to pay its members. Following a report by its Finance Committee 
(August 12th), the assembly accepted ^e principle both of a stipend and of a 
travelling allowance. The stipend was subsequently fixed at eighteen shillings 
a day, and the travelling allowance at five drillings a league. So it renuuned 
until January, 1 795, when the depreciation of the currency had rendered the 
payments of so little value that they were doubled. It was an arrangement 
which implied no stigma of class: it raised no party issue. Not to pay the 
representatives of the nation would be to deprive the national Parliament of 
some of its best members. The thought that they were paid by the nation, 
not by a political party, might encourage them to legislate nationally. It 
vimuld at least relieve them of a suspicion that attaches all democratic 
assemblies. ‘Without a competence it is not easy for a public man to be 
honest: it is almost impossible for him to be thought so.’ 

The payment of members has been adopted, for not dissimilar reasons, by 
the Mother -of Parliaments. Another arrangement which was accepted 
without question in ’89 has never commended itself. At the same time and 
in the same way as the constituencies elected twelve hundred and twenty- 
three diputis titiJ(dres ^y electni five hundred and eigh^-one diputh 
tttppUentSy or supernumerary Members of Parliament. Some of these men 
came to Versaillra with those for whom they were ready, if necessary, to act 
as substitutes} seats were even provided for them in we parliament-house. 
Others remained at home till their services might be required. Thus, in a 
country of political inexperience and bad communications, constant elections 
could be avoided, and the national representation be maintiuned in its 
oitirety. 

Tlie same electoral regulatiitas which enabled tiie middle class to represent 
tile CoouDons also enablra the parish dei;^ to re p r e sen t the church. Thoug)i 
Ushops presided over the dectoral assemblies^, and were not uncommonly 
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deeded at the head of die poll, thdr vote carried no more wdg^t dian dvt 
of dre humblest etiri in their dioceses; and whilst eveiy incumbent who 
could get away from hit paririi might cast his one direct vote, a hundred 
members of the wealthiest community or chapter could not outvote him. 
The result was that the Galilean church was represented at Versailles by 
fer^-two bishops, fifty-five unbeneficed dergy {abhis)^ seven monks, and 
two hundred and five incumbents (ptris). 

It was the tragedy of the French church that it had lost the democratic 
temper of Cathoudsm, and that its hierarchy- was determined no lonmr by 
talent or piety, but by birth and wealth. Its bishops in *89 were aristoemts to 
a man, and ranked with the lay nobility: Its parish priests were drawn ^m 
the lower classes, and ranked with the peasantry and artisans. AU the weal|iriu- 
est endowments went to the rich; all the worst-paid posts went to the ^r. 
Biriiops who consorted with Intendants, and were better known as builders 
or business men than as preachers or saints, looked down upon the canW 
and incumbents of humbler birth whom their aristocratic scorn drove inte 
counter-allianoe vrith the people. Bishops who were zealous to live in 
thrir dioceses, to virit their parishes, to confirm, and to ordain, were often 
pluralists, exactors of tithes,, and intolerant in proportion to their pie^. 
This was the more noticeable at a time when, even in such devout provinces 
as Brittany, the monasteries were deserted, and there was a shortage of 
candidates for ordination, whilst the produce of the tithe was barely enough to 
secure an incumbent his portion eongrut of thirty-five pounds a year. It need 
hardly be added that a church whid was unable to support itself had ceased 
to proselytise. The glorious title of convertisseur — it is Gibbon’s phrase 
—somudi coveted by churchmenof the age of LouisXIV,wa8 nowobralete. 

An episcopate which ranged from tiie radical bishop of Chartres to die 
reactionary £v£que-comte de Ldon could not be content with a single tjrpe of 
representative. No parliament could have contained two men more dissimilar 
than Champion de Cied, Archbishop of Bordeaux, and Talleyrand-Pdrigord, 
Bishop of Autun. De Cied had been in episcopal orders for neariy twenty 
years. He bore the reputation of a worldly, ambitious man, but one jealoijs 
for the rights of his clergy, and a ^voted worker for social reform. Talley- 
rand, thrust into Orders against his will, had at the age of thirty-five just 
acquit^ a bish<^ric as a reward for his wit, his social gif^ and h» unbluriung 
careerinn. A sly, cunning, and malidous man (it is the malicious judgement 
of another crij^e, die American, Gouvemeur Morris), he was soon to 
exdiange a r&le in which he was entirely miscast for one in which his 
taleM and ambitions could be indulged without reproach. Both men had 
dtis in oommim: they stood apart ftom the reactitmaiy clergy; they saw duit 
CMicewons must be made to the ^rit of th9 uge. They b^i^ed to die 
of the ^isaqiate which had fitvouied die gi m nti i ig of dwl r^ts to 
ProtesMt^ which led the reunion of the cletOT vrith the Gemmon^and 
tehkh initiated the renunciation of derical priimqps cm August 4th. Tliey 
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OttKfe no protest sgunst the suppresnon of the monastic orders: they were 
wUBi^ to accept the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. They comforted 
themselves with the reflexion that none of these things seriously interfered 
with the autocratic administration of their dioceses. 

Tl» representarives of the lower or parish clergy, who outnumbered their 
ecclesiastical superiors by two to one, might seem to be lacking in the varied 
experience, as they were certainly lacking in the worldly advantages of the 
Commons. But in truth this was hardly more so than it would be with any 
modem gathering of town and country clergy. Their uniformity of dress 
concealed deep differences of outlook and experience. Their seminarist 
education, the hourly obligation of office and mass, the class-badge of 
cassock and tonsure, and the rule of celibacy separated them from the world, 
and sometimes produced an austere and even fanatical intolerance. But 
among them mi^t be found men of learning and men of affiiirs. They were 
at least as likely to have read the philosophers and the economists as most of 
their lay brethren; and more likely to know at first hand the grievances of 
the poor. Voltaire’s hon curl had mastered enough medicine to prescribe for 
the minor ailments of his parishioners, enough agriculture to give them good 
advice on farming, and enough jurisprudence to prevent their ruining them- 
selves by unnecessary litigation. 

The leaders of the lower clergy included men of very different types. 
When Thomas Lindet became a constitutional bishop in 1791, his episcopal 
ring bore on one side the emblems of hislaith, and on the o^er side the sym- 
bols of agriculture and economics. His reputation for secular views was such 
that, when he died, the clergy of the Bourbon restoration refused his body 
Christian burial. His antithesis was Jean-Siffrein Maury, a cobbler’s son, 
who became a popular preacher, and the author of a famous essay on Elo- 
quence. The Revolution knew him as the ablest and most exasperating 
defender of reaction, and the Empire as Napoleon’s Cardinal-archbishop of 
Paris. To the Assembly he seemed a coarse violent man, with something of 
Luther in his make-up, and an equal master of vituperation and repartee. 
Henri Gr^goire resembled Maury in nothing except sincerity. The 
recognized leader of the liberal clergy, he was perhaps the only one of them 
to be fired by an almost personal liatred of the crown. He preached with 
equal conviction charity towards the Jews, and respect for the rights of the 
p^le. A constitutional bishop, like Lindet, in *91, and one of the most 
popular figures in France, he remained a good Catholic without ceasing to 
be a good Jacobin, and still wore his bishop’s dress in the President’s chair of 
tile Convention. 

Such were the leaders. Among the rank and file of the clerical deputies 
were men of varied tastes and attainments. Here would be a counterpart of 
Mr. Abraham Adams, an excellent scholar^ and *a man of good sense, good 
parts, and good nature, but as ignorant of the ways of this world as an infant 
just enter^ into it’ ; and here of Mr. TruUi^r, who was ’a parson on 
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Sundi^ but aS ilie odier ax dpja more prapeify be called » firaier.* 
iifere m^t be an abbd Bdroriger, a hi^ au^ritjr on die cultivation 
I^>^nn8) and hm the aensmle and worldly abbd Barbotin of Prouvy^ 
half of whose mind was occufned by dnlike of the bishc^ and half 1^ 
MUtiety for the ing^ the vegetable garden, and the pet canaries that he had 
left behind hinL 

The reputation of the French clergy in the eighteentii century has been 
allowed to suffer ftom die sins of a small minority. Chateaubriand admitted 
that th^ were %norant and narrow-minded, but said that didr ‘simplidty, 
sancti^, poverty, and chari^ made diem die worthiest part of the Ration.’ 
His evidence is corroborated by that of«a great English orator and great 
Frendi historian. *I found the dergy in genera4* says Burke, ’per^ins of 
moderate minds and decorous manners.* *I am not sure,’ writes de Tocque- 
ville, ’whether, in spite of die crying foults of some of its members, ^ere 
was ever a more remarkable dergy than that of France at the moment When 
it was overtaken by the French Revolution — ^more enlightened, more 
national, less Unuted in the exerdse of private virtue, or better provicM with 
public morality and religious foith.' 

The Commons had certainly less opposition to fear ftom the dergy 
than from the nobility. These too were a caste; but the root of thdr ch^ 
loyal^ was in this world, not in the next; and it was nourished by property, 
tradition, and femily pride, not by poverty, religious discipline, and service 
for others. The old aristocratic femilies {noblesse de I’lpie) had fong ago lost 
any direct part or pomr in the ^vemment of the country. Duties of local 
magistracy or administration which were still performed by their counter- 
parts in England had been transferred to lawyers and officiak of middle- 
class origin. They were shut up within a privileged pale of court pensions, 
army commands, and ecclesiastical nnecures. They consoled themsdves for 
^e Ion of their ft^ions by the reflexion that they had also lost their re^n- 
sibiltties. They lived, often extravagantly, on what their knd-agents and 
game-keepers could extract from ill-managed and impoverished estates; and 
dicy made the mon of privileges which placed them almost b^nd fhe 
reara of their creditors, and of the pob'ce. During his occasiorud visits to 
the Gountey the Due de Brissac might dine and hunt with the bcserge^ei 
but if such humble acquaintances presumed to call back at his town house, 
they would eaqiect to feed in the servants* hall. Men of pedigree pointed 
proudly to the portraits of remote ancestors that hung in thdr picture- 
galieries; and would expkun with complacent the superiority a grassd 
teigsu^ to a mere prisenti^ who had occationally tpetued at court, whilst 
agreeii^ that such a man was infinitely above the nm-frisentht or muveeas* 
gsabas, who ranked almott as low as commoners. 

To Stt^ men it was bitter to think that tht were fer outnunfoeied by the 
fiim sMesse^ country gentlemen wttii long pedBgtees and short lent-rcdla, 
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who lived proudly and penuriously in tumble-down chdteauxy and found 
it lew troublesome to alienate, than to collect the feudal dues upon which 
they kept their sons in the army^ or their daughters in nunneries. These 
hohiraux or ggntillArts di prawnce were sometimes scholarly men, who 
quoted Horace, and subscriM to the EncjclopidU\ but more often persons 
of rustic mind and manners, living on good terms with tenant-farmers not 
much worse off or much worse educated than themselves. They were 
probably niore popular than those prosperous merchants who bought a 
country estate in order to put a di before their name, and aped the airs 
without having acquired the manners of a grand seigneur. They were cer- 
tainly more popular than the capkaHstes who, in the name of agricultural 
reform, enclosed commons, sold up unsuccessful ftrmers, and suppressed the 
villagers* right to fuel or fodder. 

It has become traditional to think of the nobility of *89 as standing for 
nothing better than outworn loyalties and indefensible privileges — for the 
feudal rights, social monopolies, and fiscal exemptions in revenge for whidi 
the Revolution persecuted their Order. There were doubtless a few whose 
disorderly and indulgent way of life might seem to readers of Gibbon to pre- 
sage the decline and fall of another Roman Empire. There were a few who, 
like the old Comte de Quden, would reach down a rusty sword from its 
hook over the mantelpiece to fight for a formula, and would rather die than 
allow the King of France to be called the King of the French. But the old 
regime was Billing to pieces around them, and many of them knew that 
reform was inevitable. Indeed, the medal struck to commemorate the pres- 
ence of their order at Versailles bore the inscription, Legi Regique Fidelis\ 
even the noUesse put loyalty to the law before loyalty to the king. 

But this was not all. If there were a revolution in England to-morrow, the 
old aristocracy would stand for something more than its entries in Debrett, 
and the amenities of its countiy-house life. It would stand, a little self- 
consciously, for noblesse oblige. It would stand for a cultivation of mind, a 
moral decency, and a loyalty to principles more easily grown from an old 
stock than gnrited on a new. It was so with the best of the F rench nobility in 
’89. Their superior manners were the mark of a superior mind. Their 
taste, their fortunes, and their homes were the main security of the culture, 
the art, and the social amenities of the most elegant of all ages. It is possible, 
whilst understanding the cry, A bas les aristocrates /, to sympathize with the 
desire to preserve a society so decorative, so witty, and so humane, and to 
deplore the waste of so much that the old aristocracy might have contributed 
to the new France. 

Within a year (June 19th, *90) the abolition of hereditary nobility gave 
h^islative sanction to the liquidation of the aristocracy. The privileges of 
rank had ^ne long ago: why should its forms be retained? Of what use now 
were liveries, titles, or armorial bearings? Aristocracy would still survive from 
fiither to son as a fiunily tradition, a way of life, a code of manners. Nothing 
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flould {Hwvent dte noble fiom thinlan^ behaving, and dying as a gendeman. 
It wbdd need man dian a decree to destiOT the stamp of omturies, or the 
sidide effect ofMsure,and lovely housesyandande estates. What the men of 
*89 could not foresee was die subsdtution of a new privily and a new 
snobbeiy for the old} the cult of official poddon and of commercial success; 
the promodon to places of hi^ authority of men whose view of life was 
bounded by the solicitor's office^ the coundng-hous^ or the barrack-square; 
who had been forced by narrow drcumstances to cultivate die art of getdng 
on in life; and to whom -obscurity, the lot of so many of the umrld’s 
greatest men, would always be amthema. 

A considenble number of the old nobilky, dther from convicdon or from 
policy, and sometimes under English or American influences, accoi^mo- 
dated themsdves to the new regime. The Comte de Chiteauneuf-Randon, 
a member of one of the oldest femilies in France, passed frrom the rbyal 
into the revoludonary army, sat on the Left in the ^nsdtuent Assembly, 
and in the Convendon, and voted for the deadi of the king. The Marquis 
de Chiteaurenard, who had, under another name, acted as secretary 
to Volture, lived to hold administradve posts during the Jacobin regime, and 
to serve under the Empire. The Marquis de Sillery, after a disdnguished 
naval and military career, became a member of the Jacobin dub and the 
Convention, but was involved in the treachery of Dumouriez, and executed 
during the Terror. One of the most prominent members of the Assembly 
was tlw Comte de Clermont-Tonnerre, a dever young aristocrat, who had 
exchanged the boredom of araiy and embassy life for the exdtements of 
politics, and was chosen as first ^uty for the Paris noblesse in ’89. He led 
the secession of the nobles to the Conunons, and supported the abolition 
of feudalism; but was soon suspected of royalism, and perished in the 
disorders of August, *92. 

Others were more fortunate. The Due de Bouillon was commandant of 
the Town Guard at Evreux in ’89, and lived on there undisturbed until his 
death in '92. The Marquis de Ferribres was a soldier by profession, but by 
taste a scholar and a coun^ gentleman. With easy convictions and condlia- 
toiy manners, he sat on in an assembly which many of his friends haiid 
deserted, resided in Paris during the events of '91-93, and from ’93 onwards 
lU his country seat, where he was a member of the local municipality, and 
beseihe reputation of a good husband, a good landlord, and a good citizen. 

None of these men was so well known outside his order, or had so cap- 
tured the public imagination, as the young Marquis de Lafeyette. Married 
at an ^ when his English contemporaries were leaving Etpn for King’s, 
and wim wealth enou^ to enter the best company in Europe, Lafeyette had 
ddiberately turned his ba^ on sodety to pursue adventure overseas. His 
rdiiad to grow up and his air of self-conscious rectitude have made it easy for 
^usloiians to ^tde a Peter Pan of revoludon, an imitation Wadiii^ton. 
But d^re is discemfole in his American correspondence a geniune enthutt* 
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asm fi>r and a gaDant and even quixotic spirit whldi the people of 

Paris wen prompt to a^redlte. *G>nsecrated at the age of nineteen* — so 
he wrote himself — ^*(0 the destruction of despotism and the liberty of 
mankind,' he had hoped, as he returned from America, that the revolution 
in the New World 'might serve as a lesson to the oppressors and an example 
to the oppressed* in the Old. He had visited Englwd; he had toured ^e 
omtinent) he had talked with William Pitt and Frederick the Great; and 
he had only refused an Imperial invitation to the Crimea because he thought 
it his duty to join the Notables of *87. He found nothing in the old world 
that was not better in the new. Now, at the age of thirty-two, he confid- 
ently and even complacently expected a gradu^ and peaceful diange from 
feudalism to social equality, from absolutism to limited monarchy, and from 
the rule of privilege to representative government 

To most of the dq>utie$ the situation did not seem to offer such a simple 
solution. They embodied, and they were conscious that they embodied, 
the tank, religion,and wealth of the greatest state in Christendom. Yet they 
were painfully aware that all their reforming efforts would be in vain, unless 
they could conciliate, expbit, or destroy one institution which, by imme- 
morial tradition, stood outside and above them all — ^the F rench crown. The 
monarchy which Louis XVI inherited was still what it had been made by 
Henri IV, Louis XIII, and Louis XIV, by Sully, Richelieu, and Colbert. 
It called itself unique, inalienaUe, and absolute. The liberty, the property, 
and the lives of French citizens were held on sufferance from the bng, and 
the king was responsible to none but God, by whose church he was anointed, 
and whose vicar he was upon earth. France owed everything to its kings, 
and had grown accustomed to expect everjrthing from them. 

But one thing had been neither expected nor given. The monarchy had 
never become (teiKKratic There had always been a gap between the will of 
the king and the wishes of the people— « gap which during the eighteenth 
century had widened into a deep gulf of misunderstanding. As the people 
had acquired power to stand without the king, the king had lost power to 
support the people. There is at Windsor a chdrming building by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, whose ceiling is apparently supported by two rows of substantial 
columns. They were added to the building — so tradition asserts — because 
the townspeople feared that the ceiling was not safe without them. Wren 
placed them ^ere, as he was desired to do: but he left a gap between them 
and die roof they were intended to support They do no work: the ceiling 
supports itsdf. It was so with the Fren^ monarchy and the French nadon 
in 1789. 

Louis XVI had now been on the throne for fifteen years. He had been 

E 'ven every opportunity to raise the crown from the discredit into which it 
ul fidlen owiiffi to the disastrous end of Louis XI V*s rdgn and die long i»> 
erda of Louis XV. In 1774 he had all France at his ie^ He might mve 
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gufdkdi if he could not have suppressed, the liberalism which was banning 
to demand a more popular and enlightened form of government. The 
throne, like the altar, might have oudived the beliefs it was designed to 
express, and the institutions that had misinterpreted diem. The King of 
France might have headed a national revival, like the King of Poland. Had 
he not dec^red for une mamhn fixe d'ttn gouvtmii But Louis had shown 
himself unable to keep in office the most enlightened ministers that France 
had ever possessed. He had turned his back on the people, the traditional 
fnends of the crown, and had allied himself with the privileged classes, 
its traditional enemies. When he came to the throne, Parisians hid ex- 
pressed their hopes of him hy chalking op the statue of Henri IV, th^ most 
popular of French king^ nsurrexit — ^*he is risen again.* Now, in ^789, 
Louis is not unpopular, but he has earned no gratitude, and he commands no 
re^a. The anger of the nation is not directed against the monarch, but 
against the monarchy — against the system of which Louis is the heir and the 
victim. His heart is with the people; but he is as much the prisoner of 
Versailles as the Pope is the prisoner of the Vatican. 

This absolute ruler of twenty-five million Frenchmen, this almost 
miraculous personage, is pathetically unsuited for the part he has to play. 
His countenance, remarks an Engli^ traveller, is agreeable and benign, and 
bears more marb of sincerity in it than most of his countrymen. But he 
holds his head stiffly, and peers short«sightedly at people only a few prds 
awajr, with an appearance of pride foreign both to his real feelings and to his 
undignified bearing. For at thirty-five, in spite of constant hunting, Louis is 
getting &t He walks like a man accustomed to horseback; and the figure 
reflected in the gilded mirrors of the Salle des Glaces is that of a country 
squire stumping round his stables. His mind is less stupid than slow. He is 
fond of reading history; he is interested in maps; his hands are skilled in the 


— 9 uuil iulu Qimcuit Liomfte Kendu three times. He has a 

good memor3r, and can follow complicated affiurs in Council, and keep his 
head at a minister* meeting; but after a day with the hounds his snores have 
been known to disturb the decorum of a Jit de justice. 

Louis is, above all, a benevolent and religious ftither of his people. His 
charities have made him popular at Versailles, and in Paris the royal name 
heads every philanthmpic subscription-list. But in spite of fifteen years* 
experience of kinship he is happiest when out hunting-^m occasion of 
state exacd]^ organized, to which everything must give way. He still hates 
court functions with the hatred of a shy, awkward, and tongue-tied young 
mn; and he dully regards the stari^ crowdsthat invade his b^room and his 
dinner-table, unable to fiame the kind word or the appropriate gesture which 
txfTtss a friendlin^ he really feels. His passive courage, his stub- 
Donuies^ and his lack of initiative are German mher than French. So & a 
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From *in pastel by KuclKirski. The holes in tlie canvas are said r(^ liavc 

been made by the bayonets of revolutionaries. 
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■train of greediness and brutality which, though less notioeaUe as he grows 
dlder, may still show itself 'in drunkenness, over-eadng, and cruelty to 
anin^. 

Louis was ncrt so simple as he seemed. It was soon discovered by those 
who had many dealings with him that his dullness concealed a deep duplicity, 
and his wealmess an immovable obstinacy. He had the chief failing of 
Charles I without his charm, and the chief filing of James 11 without his 
capadty. Yet, with it all, he remained, both to die minister he dismissed 
and to the mayor who assisted at his execudon, a good, simple, friendly man, 
better fitted, ^rhaps, for a mitre than for a crown. His dream was of redre- 
ment to some pleasant house in th^country, where he could live undisturbed, 
with his fiunily and his books around him. He should never have sat 
upon a throne} yet he might have done better as King of England than 
C^rge III would have done as King of the F rench. 

It was a tragic chance that bound Louis, whilst sdll only half a man, to a 
girl who at fifteen was already wholly feminine. Marie- Antoinette, graceful, 
impetuous, and pleasure-loving, had the strength of will that her husband 
lacked, but not the wisdom. The king came aU the more easily under her 
influence because he had never been attracted by women, and could 
not be induced to follow the Bourbon custom of furnishing his drawing- 
room with a F rench mistress, whilst leaving the cares of his nursery to a 
foreign wife. After too many years of misunderstanding, a family and affec- 
tion came together. Unhappily Louis* new devotion to Marie-Antoinette 
coincided with a time when tne political situation made her influence over 
him doubly dangerous. She could never have been a political nonentity, like 
the last queen — ^the homely daughter of a dethroned prince. Her bauty 
made an instant appeal, especiaUy to foreign eyes. ‘It was impossible,* wrote 
Horace Walpole in 1775, ‘to see anything but the Queen. Hebes and 
Floras, and Helens and Graces, are street-walkers to her. She is a statue of 
beauty when standing or sitting; grace itself when ^e moves.* She could 
not forget that she was a Halnburg, a princess of the proudest house in 
Europe. But her birth had been heralded to the world by the disastrous 
earthquake of Lisbon, when thirty thousand people lost their lives. Nor 
was she allowed to forget that she was a pledge of the unpopular Franco- 
Austrian allismce of 1756. Her youth was dogged by the malice of an 
anti-Austrian cabal, which magiufied her least indiscretion into a crime. 

Nor was her conduct such tlut it was difficult to find occasion for scandal. 
Made a wife and a queen at an age when she should have been at 8 choo 4 
and removed from the staid economical atmo^here of Schdnbrunn to the 
luxurious suppos and card-parties of VersuUes, she slipped all too guly 
into a life of frivolity and wastefulness. Her martinet mother, the Empress 
Maria-Theresa, made matters no better by treating her as a naughty dtild: 
her letters, based upon monthly reports from the Austrian ambassador, are 
full of admonitions to say her pnyers, to read ^ous literature, and to clean 
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her teeth. The Queen of France must pay more attention m her manners, 
i^>et^ less on dress, and correct her spelling. Her brother Joseph, the <mly 
one of her iamily who sees diat she has grown up, and surrenders to her 
charm, cannot forbear to lecture her on the duties of her station, and to urge 
the use of her influence over the king to maintain the Franco- Austrian 
alliance, and to forward Habsburg interests in Bavaria and the Netherlands. 

It must be added, in order to explain her position, that ever since the 
notorious Wcklace aflEair’ Marie-Antoinette^s enemies had not been content 
to attack her extravagance. Her supposed immoral!^, too, was the subject 
of a hundred scurrilous pamphlets on sale in the arcades of die Palais-R<^. 
Few people in Paris society, when they |)eard her name coupled with ^t 
of the Due de Coigny or the Due de Biron, believed that the charges v^re 
untrue. Popular dislike easily added another indictment against her. 

In the early years of her marriage Paris could not fail to recognize in 
die new princess a charm which was as French as Louis’ stolidity was 
German, and would have forgiven all other filings, if she had been the 
mother of a Dauphin: when the first child came, and was a girl, she was 
beyond forgiveness. She could be touched by the demonstrations of goodwill 
that rarely came her way: she was bitterly hurt by the common coldness. 
‘What harm have I done them?’ (Mais que Uur ai^je done she cries, 
after one of these experiences. Yet she shows little understanding of the 
common people, and litde ^mpathy with their troubles. The claims of the 
Commons rouse her to noting but blind resentment. In a word, no one 
was more to blame for the foil of the French throne: indeed, the judicious 
Jefferson always maintained that but for her there would have been no 
Revolution: but nothing is more distasteful than to indict her. 

Surrounding the young monarchs, living on them, shielding them, and 
compromising them, was ranged the vast hierarchy of the court. The king, 
the queen, the Dauphin, the Comte de Provence, and the Comte d’ Artois 
all had their own Households (fnaisons) of civil, ecclesiastical, and military 
officials, monopolizing in all some fifteen thousand appointments, and 
blocking the throne with a shifting population of sixty thousand dependants. 
The King’s Household alone comprised twenty-two departments, and 
occupied forty-five pages in the Abnanac de Versailles. The salaries of the 
court, the upkeep of ^ royal residences, and the varied expenses of ifood, 
heating and lighting, hunting, travelling, and the rest, constituted nearly a 
quarter of the civil expenditure of the country. The Grand Falconer received 
fifteen thousand pounds a year, the Master of the Royal Wolf-hounds 
ten thousand pounds, and tht Head Equerry twenty thousand pounds. 
At Versailles everything belonged to the king. He was the resident seigneur^ 
whose fovoured tenants enjoyed exemption finom the property-tax (taille)^ 
and from the duty of billeting troops, and could count on royal subsoriptiems 
to thehr cburdies and charities. Un^ 1787 Versailles had no mayor and no 
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anuudpalhf : h> pdioe and puUic servioea were in die hands of impover- 
ished crown d^itm^its} and^e economic interests of the growing middle 
dus were sacrificed to Ae privileges of die court. When the Revolution 
came, the cMtn of the local tulors’, cobblers’, barbers’, and innke^rs’ 
Unions were no less outspoken than diose of unroyal towns; even the eighty 
members of the palace band {musipu du rot) petitioned for the right to present 
dieir complaints. 

As behind the dignity of a royal town diere lay disorder and discontent, so 
behind the magnificent fiifade of the court lay boredom, back-biting, and 
deep dissension. ’Versailles,’ says Gouvemeur Morris, ‘is the most triste 
t^our on earth.’ It was a life fiom^hich Louis XIV had sought escape in the 
Grand Trianon, Louis XV in the petiti a^artenuats, and Marie- Antoi- 
nette in the gardens of the PedtTrianon; alifo which turned young Dubois- 
Craned, after fifteen years’ service in the royal guard, into a hot revolution- 
ary. But whilst the social stresses of Versailles have been fully exploited by 
the memoirists and diarists of the time, historians have p«ud mo litde atten- 
don to the silent and constant pressure of court influence upon a king and 
ministers insulated ft'om the public opinion of the capital. The queen’s 
circle had increaringly and insidiously taken the place of a king’s will, a 
king’s mistress, and a king’s ministers. Its influence was specially dangerous 
in an age which knew of no appeal to educated opinion through parlia- 
ment, or the press. It was thus that Louis’ ablest advisers had follen — Turgot 
and Malesherbes, because they did not know how to appeal to the nation, 
and Necker, because he offended the court by attempting to do so. 

It is not eaqr to pierce through the barrage of folse sentiment with 
which royalist writers have attempted to hide the realities of Versailles. The 
Comte de Paroy, ordinarily a rational being, devotes eight pages of his 
memoirs to an account of some magic-lantern slides diat he made for the 
young Dauphin. Madame Campan, in after-life a sensible school-mistress, 
meets attach upon the queen’s morals by stating that she never entered a 
bath without wearing a long flaiuiel robe buttoned up to the chin. Candidly 
examined, the court ^ssolves into a series of social cliques, supping and gos- 
siping in dieir separate apartments, competing for royd fovour and patronage, 
qireading rival rumours and scandals, and eadi imagining that its own taste 
sets the fadiion of the town. 

Of Louis XV’s seven daughters, only Mme Adelaide and Mme Victmre 
stfil resided at court in ’89. They had shown thor spirit when they nursed 
thdr fiuher trough his last dreadful ilbess. Their portraits, punted at an 
age when they could be flattered, still adorn the widls of Versailles. Faded 
and rather formidable old ladies, they were now die centre of a circle that 
intrigued a^inst the Austrians and w anti-clericals,and slatidered, if they 
could not exfdoit, die meiqierience of die young queen. Mondeur, the 
Comte de Provence, thrived on a too eaalyeamed rq[>utation for Uberrdism 
and Wming , and had become the head of a sdlfish but cautious counter- 
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fevoliti^oauy (£que, whidi aimed at tujpfdandi^ die king in die &voar of 
fiire^ courts. As Louis XVIII he lii^ to sorry fer his disloplty. 
Louis' jounger krother, the Comte d’Aitois, had once been the fiivouritt 
of die people, who saw in his talents and disposition some resemblance to 
Louis XIV. But he had suffered more than most ffom the bad education 
given to princes, and was now a stupid and provocadve reacdonaiy. A patron 
of the Die-hards, as his brother was of the Intelligentsia, he was a more 
determined foe of die Revolution, and a more vindictive enemy of the Idt^ 
and queen. 

Other groups surrounded the king's youngcS' sister, the pious reactiorairy 
Madame Elisabeth, the Pope's unoffidu ynbassador j Madame de Lamb^e, 
a fiuthful tiriend of the queen, who came back to share her &te in die winW 
of '91 : the smart extravagant Polignacs and de Noailles, who helped her jto 
waste^her mone^l and — ^politically the most important of all — ^die Orldii^ 
fiunily, the traditional pretenders to the throne, and die recognized centre m 
opposition at court. At its head was an immensely rich but as immensely 
indebted and ineffectual prince, whose evil reputation rendered almost 
iimocuous attempts to popularize his claims, and intrigues supported by his 
wesdth, and inspired by his hatreds rather than by his ambitions. 

France might have fiirgiven, and late overlooked, a king’s weakness, the. 
fiivolity of a queen, and the quarrels of a court, if there had been a body of 
ministers strong enough to support the crown, and to defy intrigue. There 
was not. The ministerial system created bpr Louis XIV needed a masterhil 
and hard-working monarch at its head. Without such a centre of gravity the 
erratic relations b^een the five comeils and the four secritaires d'itat might 
at any moment dissolve into chaos. The development from Privy Council 
to Cabinet which was possible in England under the Hanoverians was 
not possible in France under the Bourbons. The appointment of 
enlightened and competent ministers in 1774 came, like other gestures of 
Louis XVI’s unhappy reign, too late: it was, in any case, soon nullified by 
court intrigue, and ^e antipathy of the queen. 

In one reflect the position of a French minister was particularly hazard- 
ous. ‘One of the causes of the ruin of this country,' wrote the Spanish 
unbassador in 1 789, ‘is the constant intrigues against ^ miiusters, and the 
pensiems available for any one who, for however diort a time, has succeeded 
in beconuiig a minister. The result is that the countiy diows more confidence 
in the nunister of to-morrow than in the miruster of to-day; the personnel of 
the miiustry is per^ually chan^ng; and it never has a serious and definite 
poli^.' During tiiirt^-one years of public life Nunez had seen only eleven 
minstets hold office m Spun. During the twenty-six monds he had ^ent in 
France ^enteen had cenne and gone, not countiitg those stUl in office: all 
were dive, and all drawing pendons. Durir^ the same thirty-one years 
Fiance had onployed fifty ministers, only tiiree of whenn had died in office. 
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Of the seven men who were nominally in power during die summer of 
’89, Montmorin (Foreign AflEairs), Saint-Priest (Minister without port- 
folio), and Luzerne (Naw and Colonies) were reckoned to be reformers: 
Baientin (Keeper of the seals), Villedeuil (Royal Household), and Puysd- 
gur (War Office) were reckoned to be reactionaries. The minister to 
whom the king^s constant need of funds gave pre-eminence, and the only one 
on whom he could count for a policy, was Jacques Necker, the Genevan 
banker, his Controller-general of Finance. 

Brought into the government in 1776 to avert a national bankruptcy, 
Necker could not forget how he had cUmbed the dark staircase to Maurepas* 
cramped apartments under the roof of the palace at Versailles, with a mind 
full of ambition, and a portfolio full of projects of reform. He could not 
fofget how he had been dismissed in *81 for suggesting a policy which he 
was recalled to introduce, seven years later, as the one hope of saving France 
from revolution. A Protesunt, and the son of a Prussian lawyer, Necker has 
been hardly more misrepresented by the slanders of his enemies at court than 
by the flattery of his wife and daughter — the philanthropic Suzanne Curchod 
and the literary Germaine de Stael: nor do his own voluminous apologies 
remove the impression that he was a prig and a bore. A man of high princi- 
ples, he was rich enough to indulge them by taking no salary, refusing the 
commissions and perquisites usual to his office, and lending a large part of 
his private fortune to the Treasury at a nominal rate of interest. There was 
nothing in him that made a natural appeal to Frenchmen. He owed his 
popularity, as Robespierre did after him, to qualities peculiarly uncommon 
in time of revolution — ^incorruptibility and moral courage. But he was a 
financier, not a statesman} he planned expedients; he had no long-term 
policy. *He could never make up his mind to any move,* wrote his daughter, 
Vithout long consideration and reflexion, in which he consulted both his 
conscience and his judgment, but never his personal interests.* He was too 
often uncertain what to do, and sorry afterwards that he had done it. Gibbon, 
who had nearly married his Suzanne, and knew him well, thought him *an 
honest man — too honest, perhaps, for a minister.* *A good bank-manager, no 
more,* is the judgement of de Ferri&res. Napoleon, who called at G>ppet on 
his way to victory at Marengo, reported that he was *a regular don (rigent dt 
with a heavy and pompous manner.* 

Of the other ministers, Montmorin was an honest, unimpressive little 
man, overwhelmed by scruples and hesitations — ^more fitted to a minister*s 
clerk than a minister; but a lopl friend of the royal family, and always 
trying to find a way out of their troubles. Saint-Priest, too, was genuinely 
attached to the king, and thought of little but his safi^. With him stood 
Luzerne, a veteran of the Seven Y ears* War, and a man of sense, but more 
occupied with botany than business. The feeble Barentin, Puysdgurw 
another soldier — and Villedeuil did nothing but compromise the royal 
cause, and disappeared from office before the summer was ovesr. 
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The find aigam^ Botubon king had dwm been an appeal to 
fitcoe. Bodi die hesitation and tiie hermsm of the Cbaunons, daring the 
sanuner of *89, turned on tiie use tiiat Louis might nudce of the umy. 
If the troops could have been trusted, the Revtdution nu^t have bem 
blDught to an end in m weeks. But they could not be trusted. TIm Frandi 
umy in *89 consisted of three elonents: seventy-nine infiuitiy regiments 
tile fine, recruited drink, bribeiy, and tiie press-gang} twenty-three 
r^'ments of foreign mercenaries} and a territorial militia, conscripted by lot 
from among the peasant pc^nilation. The cavtiiy, artilfoiy, and engineers 
attached to the r^ular forces were the best of their kind in Eun^ , To- 
gether with the Mounted Police (jnarhlunasie) and coost-guanb, these 
standing forces numbered some two hundred and seventy thousand men. 
They had been reorganized and freshly trained in methods suggested by the 
Seven Years* War, and they were a formidable army. But this army um 
partly stationed on the fiontiers, and partly frittered away in provindid 
^urisons. It had less experience of waging war than of suppressing bread- 
riots, and convoying food-waggons. In a sudden critis the long could never 
count on being able to mobilize more than ten thousand men. 

Nor could the officers be relied upon in an emergency. The aristocratic 
majority were already throwing up their commissions, and joining the exiles 
at Trier or Coblentz. The rmnority which sympathized with tiie revolu- 
tioruuy rank and file disliked the new-fiuigled German disdpline they were 
expected to enforce, and would have refused to fire on tiie people. The 
royalist general de Bouilld wrote to Louis that, of the hundred and 
twenty battalions of infiuitry and the eighty squadrons of cavalry under his 
command, diere were only five battalions of foreign troops on which he 
could rely. Necker warned the king a fortnight i^r the meeting of the 
States-goieral to put no confidence in the army. Even tiie Household 
troops (lurdr iu ct^) could not be trusted. In practice, then, the king could 
count only on his mercenaries — a sorry argument to use against a national 
Parliament^ or a Paris mob. 
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Chaptsr III 
BASTILLE 

Then thame to manhood, and opprobrious more 
To France than all her losses ana defeats 
Old or of later date, by sea or land, 

Her house of bondage, worse than that of old 
Which God avengea on Pharaoh — ^the Bastile. 

Ye horrid towers the abode of broken hearts, 

Ye dungeons and ye dkges of despair, . . . 

There's not an English heart that would not leap 
To hear that ye were fallen at last, to know 
That even our enemies, so oft empbyed 
In foi^ng chains for us, themselves were free. 

(CowPER, The Tosh, 1785.) 

Thb sentries who guarded the Parliament-house on June 23rd were a threat 
to the liberty of the assembly. The regiments which now surrounded Paris 
were a threat to the liberty of the people. He who controlled Paris controlled 
F ranee, and could control the Revolution. It was from Paris that the Third 
Estate had drawn support and encouragement during its struggle with the 
privileged orders. Paris had celebrated the victories of the Commons on June 
17th, 23rd, and 27th. No stroke against the assembly could be attempted 
unless Paris were overawed, and none would be decisive until Paris was 
disarmed. The forces of reaction had been defeated at Versailles, the seat of 
the King; they might yet be victorious in Paris, the seat of the Sovereign. 

The Parisians Imcw very well that such was the king’s design, and they 
were ready to meet it. At no moment during its long history had the capital 
of France been so truly the capital of the nation. In earlier crises of the 
national history it had too often been behind public opinion, or ahead of it. 
Ill the fourteenth century, in the days of Etienne Marcel and the Ordinance 
of 13579 it had been so fkr ahead as almost to anticipate the ideas of 1789. 
In the ]^glish wars of the fifteenth century it had been so far behind that 
France had been saved, not by Paris, but by Domr^my and Orl^ns. In the 
Wars of Religion Paris had been so strong for the edd church against the 
new crown that it had to be captured by its king before it could become a 
national capital So seriously had it become alienated from the throne during 
the troubles of the Fronde that never, since the flight of young Louis XIV, 
had it provided a home for the royal &mily. 

Latdy, during the long unviolent process of eighteenth-century change, 
rile dty had lost its reputation for standing out of the national life. Whilst the 
centre of fiishion had shifted from Paris to Versailles, the centre of power had 
shifted from Versailles to Paris. The home of privilege was ovei^dowed by 
the home of wealth. During a century and more all the energy and taient of 
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dhe povinoetlnd Aoired into the cartel along die deep-cut dumneb of 
43 (dMit'a centripetal road-qrstem. Since the eira of die Seven Yean* War 
there had been such an influx of ferdgn viators, foreign industries, and 
foreign gdd as had never been known before. During half a centuiy of ^xiw- 
ing prosperity and rising prices Paris had become the authentic capitu of a 
new F ranee — a capital in which a wealthy and progressiTe middle dast ousted 
die landlords from their superfluous estates, the ecclesiasdcs from their half- 
empty churches and convents, and the munidpali^ from its contrd of the 
public services. 

This new Paris might be too fiir from the Mediterranean to undei^nd 
the interests of the southern ports and maauflicturing centres: it might bd too 
absorbed in the business of feeding its vast population to consider the needt of 
the agricultural provinces: it might be too near the north-east foondei^, to 
riew with detachment rumours of war or of foreign intrigue: it might even^ 
as some thought — ^be too near Versailles successfully to defy the crown. Y et^it 
remained die only possible capital of the country, the onl^ possible centre of a 
nadonal revoludon. No dty in France could approach it in size, wealth, or 
magniflcence. There was litde exa^eration in the claim of a guide-brok 
popular in ’89, which declared that ‘Paris, this great dty, this centre of art, 
this rendezvous of Europe, grows bigger and finer every day. It lays itself 
out to be the most beautiful dty in the world. Its churches, its shows, its walks. 
Its libraries, its museums, its men of learning and culture, attract a crowd of 
travellers, whose presence adds aedvity to the busy scene.* 

Good Parisians never grew dred of guessing the pqniladon of the capital. 
Its most accurate ddzens calculated tlut it contained 23,565 houses, 71,1 14 
fomilies, and 576,630 inhabitants. Gibbon, reckoning its area as 1 160 teisesy 
dedded that it yielded only to London in the modem world, and to Babylon, 
Thebes, and Rome (whi^ he credited with a populadon of 1,200,000) in 
the ancient world. It is generally agreed that its ddzens must have numbered 
between five and six hundred thousand souls — a populadon still some three 
hundred thousand short of that of London, but five dmes as large as that of 
any other dty in France. 

Yet this monstrous wen of humanity, as Cobbett would have called it^ 
viewed from the grey towers of N6tre Dame, or from the green eminence of 
Montmaitr^ sdll bore the aspect of a fordfied town of the Middle Ages. Its 
walls, indeed, had recendy been pulled down: but the narrow twisting streets, 
the overhanging tenement-houses, six or seven storeys hig)i, with dieir steep 
roo6 and dormer windows, the dark courts and stairways, the roug^ pavi^ 
^ muddy kennel, and the ndsome igtut^ showed little Avarice upon the 
discomfortt of the seventeenth century. ‘It is the most ill-contrived, ill-built, 
sdid^g Town that can possibly be imagined,* writes a candid vintor: 
‘as for die inhabitant di^ are ten dmes more nas^ than the inhabitants <rf 
EAtdmrig^.* Francis Burdett had the innderance of nineteen. The builders 
of ^ c%bteenth centuij thought it more in^xirtant to put up a fii» new 
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fltnictore (dhan to improve «n old tlums and moat tmvdlen were piepaied to 
oveirlook dw dirt and discomfort of a town that could boost die poitioo oftfae 
Thditre fnuifan» the dome of Sainte-Goievihve, and die pgriamided Pont 
de Louis Seme. 

In any event the jncturesque squalor of Paris ended at the boulevards 
which marked the site of the old walls. Between them and the still unfinished 
tneoHtt and harriireSf set up for the stricter enforcement of the 0etrei, lay 
the fatibourgt — part slum areas, part suburban villas, part monastic buildings 
and encdosures, part fields and market-gardens. Direcdy the traveller 
passed the harriires^ white dusty roads led him afield into am unsullied 
country-ride. So sudden was this tranri^on that it caused more scandal 
than surprise when, one April day in 1787, the hounds and horsemeii.of 
die Due d’Orldans’ hunt chased a deer pa^ the Bastille, amd up the irue 
Saint-Honord, scattering amd injuring citizens in the narrow streets, ailnd 
killed it in the Place Louis Quinze, almost under the windows of ^e 
Tuileries. 

An Englirimum might have found many features in Paris to remind him 
of London. A river divided the place into two complementary but dissimilar 
parts; but the Seine was a more intimate and less stately streaun than the 
Thames— one to bathe and fish in, not an ocean-going highway. On its 
north bank lay the City of Paris, with a cathedral, a law-court, and a town- 
halL A Strand-like rue Saint-Honord followed the north bank to a West End, 
vrith its royal palaces and its public parks. Eastwards a Tower-like Bastille 
guarded the approach from the slums and wharfr of the fiiubouig Saint- 
Antoine. On the south bank the academic and artistic quarters, unlike 
Bloomsbury and Chelsea, neighboured one another; whilst south-eastwards 
lay another poor quarter corresponding to Bermondsey and Greenwich. For 
Paris, like London, was pre-eminently a home of the common people. 

In a sode^ that was turning from the aitidsm of minor verse to the study 
of social and econonu'e issues Paris presented unrivalled material for observa- 
tion and eiqieriment. Its preoccupation with finance, with buriness, with 
"trade; its air of consuming everything and producing notlung; the toil it 
seemed to take of the wealth and sldll and intelligence of the country; were 
more often an occarion of censure than of praise. 'Paris,’ exdaimed Mira- 
beau, 'has been swallowing up for a long time past taxes raised all over the 
Idngdmn. It is the headquarters of a fis^ system diat die provinces abhor. 
It ^ created the narional debt. Paris by its riiamdess stock-jobbing has 
ruined the pubUc credit, and ctunpromisra the nadonal presdge. Paris is in- 
terested oidy in finance; the provinces ue interested only in agriculture and 
commerce Paris wants to make money; the provinces want to maJte laws.’ 

But a dty t^t conmted entirely of consumers, fuAtiders, and idlers would 
be an economic absurtfity. In fiict, every rich Paiiriankepta troop of servants, 
and {Kovided work for dozens of eiiqiloyees in die buildup decorating, and 
dodiing trades. Every journalist, polidcian,aiid ]awyer neewd boan^lodg^i^ 
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and mtertainment. Every victor and sight-aeer must have his cafds, theatres, 
andplaoesof publicamusement/The town must be kept, however inadequate- 
ly, deaned and lifted; news-vendors, pedlaxs, and water-sellers must go 
about thdr business; fiacru must ply for hire in the streets, and diligenca 
carry their patrons into the country. The thousand needs of daily life must 
be supplied. Thus there grew up, in this dty of consumers, the tanneries of 
Saint-Maroe 4 employing some thirty thousand tenement-dwellers, or the 
working-class suburb of Saint- Antoine, whose teeming population, dose- 
packed at a hundred to the acre, supplied labour to the royal glass factory, and 
to the lesser employers in cabinet-nixing, paper-printing, and other luxury 
trades of the East End. When Dr Johnson paid his grudging visit to Paris, he 
was shown the ‘Hortensia’ brewery in which, with the help of steam and 
imported machinery, Antoine- Joseph Santerre brewed the British ales and 
porters so popular in the Anglicized dubs and caS 6 s of the day. 

Thus it came about that in a city whose rates (contribution mohiliire) in 
1791 yielded ^£386,000, or ten shillings per head of the population, and 
where nearly five hundred pounds could be asked for a piece of land in the 
dty not a hundred feet square, at least one citizen in ten lived on charity. 
Indeed, offidal returns made in March, 1790, showed that a hundred and 
twenty thousand Parisians— one in five of the population — ^were at that time 
indigent, and in receipt of public relief. The Quinze-vingts contained 
over eight hundred blind people, the En&nts-trouvds nearly six thou- 
sand foundlings, and the dty^s hospitak and almshouses a shifting population 
of some twenty thousand inmates — ^the moraine-heaps of a vast mass of 
humanity worn down by the wei^t of bad housing, bad food, and bad 
sanitation. 

The slums of Paris had their counterpart in every large city, and their 
inhabitants were not often seen north of ^e bridges, or west of the Bastille. 
The truly Parisian atmosphere of the streets depended on the petite hour* 
geoidey upon the clerks, traders, shopkeepers, and small professional men, 
upon the artists, students, journalists, and minor exponents of the law, who 
filled the cheap lodgings and attics of the Marais, or of the rue Saint- Andrd 
des Arcs. It has been held that the custom of living in flats or apartments 
militates against individualism, and lends itself more easily than the separate 
house system to mass-hysteria and mob-rule. Those who accept this view 
point to revolutionary Paris as one of their most convincing examples. Apart 
from a minority of rich /i^f^Z-owners, few Parisians possessed a house or 
garden of their own. Most of them lived as a matter of course rather than of 
&oice in appartements. This enormous aggregation of lodgers and flat- 
dwellers, whom lack of elbow-room obliged to spi^ their leisure and to take 
their meals in public, filled the Tuileries gardens, the boulevards, and the 
Palais-Royal with the most restless, inteliigent,and tdkative crowd in Europe. 

The philosopher Hume, not many years before, had complained that 
*the immense greatness of London renders the people fractious, mutinous, 
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•edBtioin,and emi perluqis rebelltous* : but he oonridered that Pari% under an 
abaolute jrovemmen^ was less liable to popular disorder. In spite of con^ 
ditions of life that to modem ideas seem intolerable, in q>ite of a ^^nl 
disregard for the rights of die man in die street, in spite of an inquisitorial 
police-q^stem, and the not uncommon spectacle of criminals done to death 
in public Paris was regarded as a home of liberty for the ordinary citizen. 
Every provincial town envied the reputation that Paris bore for good 
nuuiners: there was said to be no place in France where the people were 
better dressed, better washed, and more atniable. Rddf de la Breforme, 
who spent his nights exploring the more fordid streets and cafos bif the 
capital,' it ‘me freest, pleasantest^ and hiqipiest dty in die tforld.* 
Even Merder, whose sadrical pen spares the rttfoer no detail of nastiiiij^ is 
compelled to admit that, whilst acountry life imy be very well for a dimple 
of Rousseau, no place ^t Paris can supply die company and conversion 
needed by an intdiigent man. 

An eloquent passage in Chateaubriand’s ErWrar/Mr/vs/u/tonr (1797) 
compares modem Paris with andent Athens. There flouridied all the wit 
and talent of die provinces. There French intelligence blossomed in the 
endless talk of the m/mi, the cafe, and the dub: foere it came to flower 
in plays, pamphlets, and qiigrams: there its exuberant growth dothed with 
new verdure the dead bran^es of the old order. ‘Never,’ wrote Madame de 
Stad, ‘was Parisian society as a whole so brilliant and so serious-minded‘as 
between 1788 and 1791. Those who lived through those years are bound to 
admit that never was so much life and wit centred in one place.’ Gibbon, 
looking for an efiective dimax to the volume which was to bring him feme, 
found it in a contrast between the Paris of the fourth century and the Paris of 
the dghteendi. ‘If Julian,* he wrote in 1776, ‘could now revisit the capital 
of France, he might converse with men of sdence and genius, capable of 
understanding and of instructing a disdple of the Greeks; he might accuse 
the livdy and graceful follies of a nation whose martial spirit has never 
been enervated by the indulgence of luxury; and he must applaud the 
perfecdon of that inestimable art which softens and refines and embd- 
lidies the intercourse of social life.’ It would be possible to quote a dozen 
passages from Gibbon’s contemporaries expressing, though with less felicity, 
the 8ame.experience. Only those who had known Paris before the Revolution 
oould imderstand what Talleyrand meant by his regretful phrase, la douctter 
it vivTi. Th^ had inhaled the last fragrance of a life which was already 
pasang away. 

But Paris was not only the focus of French culture: it was also the focus of 
Fmch sodety and politics. ‘This a^rnneradon, whidi is scarcdy five 
miles across, controls the whole existence of the nadon. Out of every seven 
Frenchmen, one lives there, and the otherrix depend upon tdiat people think 
there, a^ what the^ do there. Doctrines, power, reputations, fiidtions, money, 
Ae fruits of the sdl,the ^oducts.of in^istty, flow into and are re^suri- 
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bated bjdie currents of thought, of opinion, and of transport, of which the 
capital tt the focus. Its welfiire or its downfall are very nearly commensurate 
with die health or ruin of the state itself.’ The words are those of the leader of 
Fighting France^ they explain the £dl of his country a century and a half 
later: but they apply, with hardly a reservation, to the France of 1789; and 
they explain why Paris became the centre of the revolution. 

For two months before the critical third week of June the government had 
aeen exercised about the state of affairs in the capital. During the elections 
of April the king received daily reports from the Lieutenant of Police as to 
what went on in the streets and at th^ polls; and unusua] precautions were taken 
to prevent disorder. At first all was peaceful; but on the 27th an incident 
occurred serious in itself, and ominous for the future. 

There was in the faubourg Saint-Antoine a wall-paper factory whose 
proprietor had from humble ^ginnings built up a business enjoying royal 
patronage, and employing three hundred and fifty hands. R6veillon may have 
been as good a master as he asserted himself to be : but at an election meeting 
a few days before he had been unwise enough to say that his workmen lived 
less well on the forty i0ttr(xs. 8d.)a day he was now forced to pay them than on 
the fifteen scus (yid.) that they had previously found sufficient. This remark 
was twisted by trade rivals into the statement that no workman was worth 
more than sevenpence-halfpenny a day, and an agitation was organized 
against R^veillon as though he were an enemy of the people. A certain abb£ 
Roy was also accused of having incited the crowd, and fled rather than fkce a 
trisd. On the afternoon of April 27th a mob of five or six hundred workers 
appeared in the streets, hanged R^veillon in effigy, armed themselves 
with clubs and torches, and began to pillage the shops in the Gobelins 
district, and in the Place de Grive. Troops were soon on the scene; but 
they could not prevent the mob from sadcing the house of another un- 
popular employer, the powder-manufacturer Henriot, or from burning 
his furniture in the street. The next day more soldiers were out; but 
more rioters were out too. They served Riveillon’s house as they had served 
Henriot’s, they engaged in hand-to-hand fighting with the troops, and 
they answered the summons to surrender with cheers for the king, the 
Controller-general, and the Commons, and with cries of *To Hell with 
the nobles and clergy!’ By night-fidl the riot was over: but some twenty 
bodies, which rumour multiplied into four hundred, lay dead upon the 
ground, and the wounded numbered at least twice as many as the killed. 

In the summary vengeance or after the judicial inquiry that followed, 
several of the rioters were hanged, and many were sent to the galleys. There 
could be little doubt upon which side public $3rmpathy lay. It was sufficiently 
expressed by the clergy of Saint-Paul, who wrote to Necker hofung that *the 
king’s great design of general amelioiation would not lx: stopped by the 
inmgues of a handful of malcontents trying to raise revolt among the vil^ 
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of At people.* R6veiiion, who had taken refits in the Bastille, was com- 
pensate for his losses by the king himselfs and the assembly, at a cost of a 
hundred pounds, presented him with a replica of a royal me^ which had 
been loote from his house. Even the people forgave him, when he inter- 
ceded on behalf of one of the rioters, a mother of seven children, and saved 
her from the gallows: three years later he is found suppljnng decorations 
for a patriotic Ate in the capital. 

This Mittle Riot* (so Morris makes light of it) was significant. The 
historian Taine describes those who were responsible lor it as bandits and 
starving men: in fiict most of them were the ordinary poor of Paris, rousjiijd to 
sudden violence by rumour, indignation, and the unaccustomed exciteiid\ents 
of a general election. The a£Fair scandalized fashionable Parisians, who fb^nd 
their way to a race-meeting at Vincennes barred by noisy crowds, wfiich 
hurled abuse at them, and relieved them of their watches and purses. To the 
government it was a warning that they could on longer count on me 
traditional good temper of the capital 

By die dectoral regulations of April, ’89, Paris had been divided into 
sixty districts, in each of which enfranchised members of the Third Estate 
votra together, irrespective of dass, profession, or trade. This arrangement 
had results unforeseen at the time, but of immense importance for the subse- 
quent course of the Revolution. It gave to the Commons of the capital a 
local solidarity, and a germ of self-government, which grew into the organized 
independence of the districts, and of their later equivalent, the sections. It 
provided the common people with a voice and a weapon which both the 
assembly and the municipality were forced to respect. 

At the moment, the fate of Paris was in the hancb, not of the sixty districts, 
but of the four hundred electors whom they had appointed to choose their 
deputies for Versailles. The immediate work of the electors was, indeed, 
finished when, between May ixth and |8th, th^ had appointed twenty 
actual and twenty supernumerary deputies. Nevertneless they continued to 
meet, first at the Museum, and then at the Town Hall, almost daily. The 
royal nominees who were die legitimate rulers of the city found themselves, 
pushed out of the municipal nest; and from this centre of administration their 
supplanters kept in touch with dieir representatives at Versailles, supported 
the stand of the National Assembly against the king, and provided revolution- 
ary Paris with an organ of common opinion and common action. 

Who were these electors, that they should take chaige of the <kstinies of 
ihe capital? Their average age was forty-two. By profession fifty per cent of 
riiem were lawyers, and twenty-five per cent tradesmen: the remaining 
twen^-five per cent were equally divided between administration, art, 
kamtn^ medicine, and other (^ing^ less easy to daasify. Both in age and 
occupation they belonged to At same class as the deputies of the Commons^ 
but diey came from its more specialized city representatives. Their politics, 
tod^wereof the same stamp, Althou^ they bcbi^cd to districts of Paris as 
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tfifferent at Wettminater is from Whitedupe 4 they spoke the same language^ 
and hdd the same ideas — not those of a political party, but those of a capital 
which feels that it has a nation behind it. As Parisiai^ no doubt, they stood 
fer dte interests of property and profession; for those who had a stake in the 
country; for the hankers, business men, and tradesmen; for the rentiers, the 
holders of national stock, who pocketed eveiy year, in the form of interest on 
didr investments, half the revenue of thenation;and for the financiers whose 
fear of bankruptcy or civil war caused the shares of the caisse d’escompte to 
fell in May and June, and to rise in July: — in a word, they stood for all 
those who, in dte hope of social stability and safe money, were ready to finance 
and sui^rt a popular revoludon. • 

But let there be no mistake about it. These electors are more than Paris* 
ians: they are Frenchmen. They include, besides traders and business men, 
ecclesiastics, royal officids, ardsts, doctors, sdendsts, members of learned 
Academies, and men of letters. Cunus, Condorcet, Marmontel, Guillodn, 
Bertholet are names that would do honour to any assembly. At their head, as 
Preddent, stands no native Parisian, but a disdnguished lawyer and historian 
of the West Indies, Moreau de Saint-Mdry, as determinra a champion of 
the popular cause in Paris as he was an opponent of it in the Andlles, and a 
living reminder dut F ranee is — as its people are proud of saying — an empire, 

*The whole budness is now over,* wrote Arthur Young on June 27th, 
* and the revoludon complete.’ He left Paris on the 28th, without the least 
andcipadon of what was to follow. Such indeed was the general state of mind. 
True, the popular demonstrations after the victory of the Commons were 
marked by some acts of violence. On June 30th a mob attacked the Abbaye, 
and, before the troops ordered up by the Due de Chitelet could intervene, 
released fifteen men of the French Guard imprisoned there for desertion, 
theft, and other offences against army discipline. Two days later Louis gra- 
doudy pardoned die liberators. The shortage of food in the capital (it was 
estabhshed that on July 14th only enough flour remained for three days’ 
baking) increased the anxiety of a government long accustomed to regard the 
price of bread as a thermometer of the public temper. The messageries, too, 
brought alarming reports of rioting at Lyon and Metz. 

Near Qialons, on July 9th, Young met a regiment marching to Paris. 
’Marddial Bro^e (their officer told him) was s^pointed to co mman d an 
army of fi% thousand men near Paris: it was necessary: the tiers itat were 
running mad, and wanted some wholesome correction.’ This was on the 
day after Mirabeau had moved that the king be asked to withdraw the 
troops already encamped between Paris and Versailles. The Assembly 
fear^ disorder in die capital no less than the long. . But up to the very 

eve of the cri»s it seams to have occurred to nobody diat die twenty re^ments 
by now encan^ied around Paris would be unaUe to contrdi the situation, or 
that diere was anything to fear ftxim the te^ectaNe dectors and d^e 
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4 tstrictiof^ capital. *Tbe8todcs,*notes the British amhassador on July and, 
^continue to rise.* 

On Saturday July i ith the king launched his attack. Necker, who since 
June 23rd bad been cold-shouldered at court, was suddenly dismissed 
fimn offic^ and replaced the dictatorial Baron de Breteuil, who had 
received his summons and instructions two days before. There could be 
no doubt that BreteuiPs mission was to collaborate with de Broglie and 
Besenval in re-estabhshing by armed force the initiative, if not the absolute 
power of the crown. The stroke was cleyeriv timed. Necker left for the 
nonder at 5.30 on Saturday evening. On Sunday the assembly would riot be 
sitting; the l^urseand the banks would be closed; and all good Pai^ans 
would be taking a week-end holiday. It was not, in fkct, until &e momii^ of 
the 1 2th that the news reached the Meaguered capital. It spread dismay inii the 
saltm of the financiers, who hurriedly decided to dose the Bourse a^n nm 
day, and sent a representative to Versdlles to keep in touch with the situation. 
There were gloomy anticipations that the government might repudiate its 
debts, and the notes of the cairn tesccmpu depreciated rapidly in a few 
hours. 

The news spread dismay, too, amongst the crowds dancing at the Fir d 
chtualy or displaying their Sunday finery in the alleys of the Palais-Ro)^. 
Here might he seen a lively irresponsible young man from Guise, Camille 
Desmoulins by name, a graduate of Louis-le-Grand, who had for the last 
ei^t years tried in vain to make a living as a barrister attached to the Paris 
par/ement. About half-past three on this Sunday afternoon Desmoulins stood 
with agroupof friends deploring the cowardice of the dty infiure of the king*s 
attack, when three young men came along, holding hands, and crying Jux 
armesl He joined them, and was persuaded to mount a table, and harangue 
die crowd. There were, he says, six thousand of them. His bead was bursting 
with ideas, but he could not express them in an orderly way. He could only 
denounce the dismissal of Necker as an insult to the nation, and as the omen 
of another St Bartholomew’s Eve, a massacre of patriots. He ended by 
repeating the call to arms. *Let us take as our badge,* he cried, *green cockn. 
ad^ the colour of h<^r He drew a pistol, and defied the police to arresthim. 
He would die a glorious death, sooner th^ see France enslaved. 

The cry jfux armesl was taken up, and thousands of excited Parisians 
niriied ftxim the gardeninto the streets. They forced the theatres to close their 
doors as a sign of public mourning. They paraded wax busts of Necker and 
Orleans from Curtius* gallery in tiie Palai&-Royal. They forced riie passers- 
by to cheer the Third i^te. They came to blows with German mercenaries 
under the Prince de Lambesc in the Place Vend&me, in the Place Louis 
Quin2e,and by the^onT-Zaiini^over the Seine. Here a number of them were 
winded. The cry of massacre was raised, and maddened the crowd. The 
foreign troops soon found themselves forced back, not 0% by citizens armed 
fiom the plunder of gunsmiths* riiops^ but also ^ the fmch Guard, who 
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broke from their barracks wkh their arms and ammunition, and declared 
for the people. To lose command of the Guard was to lose command of 
Paris. At one o’clock next morning Besenval ordered a retreat to the 
Champ de Mars, and left the capital to its own resources. 

Whilst the troops were in action, the police had disappeared. Their {dace 
was taken by armed citizens and French Guards, who limited the im- 
mediate disorder to the burning of the hated barrOreSy and the pillaging 
of a grain-store at the convent of Saint-Laiare. Private property suflfered; 
but it was impossible to proceed against the rioters — as was pointed out by the 
law officer responsible for their prosecution — ^without arraigning the whole 
Revolution. Early next morning, July 13th, the electors took command of 
the situation. A standing committee, under one of the old municipal officers, 
the pr/vSt des marchandsy Jacques de Flesselles, was to carry on ^e admini- 
stration of the capital. Every district was to contribute two hundred citizens 
of good repute, and fit to bear arms, to form the nucleus of a Town Guard 
{milice hourgeoise). Their uniform was to be the red and blue of the city 
colours. The quotas were soon raised to eight hundred, and the total strength 
to forty-eight thousand. It need not have caused surprise that the supply of 
arms gave outj but the rumour was that Flesselles had withheld them. One 
way or another, order was maintained, the streets were lighted and patrolled, 
and offenders against the new authority met with summary punishment. 
Gouverneur Morris noted in his journ^ for the 13th that it was the first 
day since the troubles began on which he had dared to walk the streets, 
though he took the precaution to ornament his hat with a green bow in 
honour of the Third Estate. Yet security was only skin-deep. Whilst the 
American was writing up his diary, one 0/ the electors, the abbj Lefebvre,sat 
in an office at the Town Hall, doling out rations of gunpowder to a threat- 
ening crowd, whose drunken carelessness might at any moment have blown 
the building sky-high. 

Several times during the morning of Tuesday the 14th there were rumours 
that the ropl troops were returning to the attack. The electors ordered 
barricades to be thrown up, and every step to be taken to block the entrances of 
the town. But soon it was found that the only soldiers to appear at the barriers 
were deserters from the king’s troops; and the energies of the crowd turned 
to the search for arms and ammunition. 

It had already been discovered that there were none at the Carthusian 
monastery to which Flesselles had directed attention, and none at the Arsenal, 
whose stores had been transferred two days before to the Town Hall and the 
Bastille. A deputation sent the previous evening to ihe Invalides, the Chelsea 
Hospital of Paris, reported that it confined enough muskets to arm thir^ 
thousand citizens. A crowd gathered outside the building. The Governor, 
the old Marquis de Sombreuil, tried to refuse admission, and was only 
prevented by lack of time, and the insubordination of his men, from carrying 
out the order given by ^e War Office a fisw d^ earlier to render die 
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wreipo M tmnuble. Before he could do anytlung die c row d forced hi way 
in, and seized all the arms it could find. 

Next, powder. Part of the Arsenal supply had already been distributed 
the Town HaQj most ofit was known tote in the BastiUe. The govemM* of 
this fonnidable old fortress^ the Marquis de Launw, was makii^ ineffectual 
preparations for delbice. His onfinary garrison of a hundred Ssriss Guards 
and pensioners (ImuiA'Jts) had been reinforced a week before by diirty men 
of the Salis-San^e re^ment} but he was serioudy du>rt of fiiod. The sight 
of unaccustomed gim-muzzles thrust out between the antiquated batdenkents 
dut overlooked their crowded streets set the inhabitants of Saint-Antoi^ in 
a ferment. Complaints were made; and at^ten o’clock on die morning oJ^the 
I4di^|eputies arrived from the municipality — the first of many sudh during 
the day — b^ging the governor notto fire on the people. De Launey received 
die delates courteously, asked them to share his d^tmer^ and ordered ^e 
guns to be withdrawn. Meanwhile a crowd of sightseers had ^thered in the 
unfortified outer court {totar avancie) of the fortress, and there was talk of an 
attack. 

To prevent this, the munidpolity, about midday, sent a second deputation, 
under the elector Thuriot, to summon the governor, in the name of his 
country and nation, to surrender. De Launey took Thuriot up on to the batde- 
ments, to diow him that thegunshad been withdrawn. He guaranteed that, 
so long as the fortress was not attadced, its ^rrison would not fire. But he 
refused to surrender to a mob of civilians. Thuriot took this answer back to 
the Town Hall, and an order was ^ven ro proclaim it to the people: but as 
the herald raised the trumpet to his lips a sound of gunfire came fiom the 
direction of the Bastille. 

No impartial account teDs how hostilities began, or justifies the charge that 
deLaun^ fired treacherously on the crowd. But that he did so unnecessarily 
seems to be beyond doubt: and this provocation was the chief cause of 
what followed. About one o’clock a third deputation arrived from the Town 
Hall, with the proposal that a detachment of the tmUct hmrgtmt should be 
admitted, to occupy the Bastille along with foe royal troops. But these 
delegates were uiutble to reach foe fortress; and when anofoer par^ 
aj^Foacfaed, in a vain hope of stopping hostilities, its drum and white flag 
were fired upon the defonders. 

The fightirw tww pew fierce and firtal. Betwe^ two surd three in foe 
afternoon foe F rench Guard and foe City Militia brought up guns, and an 
foaaost ^fesskmal attack was made on foe main defences of the fortress. 
Cida^ volunteers led foe way. It is related that £lie and Rdole dragged away, 
at ride of thrir lives, some Hazing hay-carts with which foe Barrbon attempt- 
ed to pror^ asmoke-screen; and that Hulin,wifo great oirit^ foot down 
foe d^ns of the outer drawbridge. The attackers now occupied foe inner 
appttefoes (<w iupimunmar\ and foe attack on the main drawbridge and 
gate could teguL In fois close f^tir^ foe drilian assailants i^un fo^red a 
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heavily: ei^^^ieeof then were killed outright, and «^^>eightwounded, 
^ben fetally. 

After two hours* cannonade, a white handkerchief fluttered from one 
of the towers, and a scrap of paper was pushed through a crack in die main 
^te. The assailants threw a plank over the moat. The first who tried to 
cross it fell, and was killed. The second, a man whom history later knew as 
Stanislas Maillard, succeeded. The paper was found to contain a threat to 
bh)w die fortress, if an honourable capitularion were not granted. The 
crowd vrere now determined to capture the place at all costs. Their guns 
opened again on the bridge and gat^ay. The governor was prevented ftom 
carrving out his threat by his own men, who insisted on surrender. At last the 
feotbridge was lowered, and then the main drawbridge, and the crowd 
rudiedin. The Basdlle had fellen. 

The people used its ri^t of conquest to destroy die fortress, but not to 
founder it. Doors, furniture, and wc^-work of all kinds were demolished. 
Papers were tossed out of the windows. The dungeons were opened, and the 
prisoners found in them— only seven remained ance Malesherbes’ merciful 
visitation of 1775 — ^were released. Two of them, aud to be the Comte 
d’Audie and Major White (Wh)rte de Maileville), an Englishman, were 
taken to the house of Santerre, the popular brewer of Saint-Antoine, and 
spent the night there. One had to be removed to an asylum: the other 
appeared at a window on the 17th, and waved his hat when the Idng passed 
by. De Launey, saved from immediate vengeance by Maillard, Elie, and 
Hulin, was pursued through the streets, and murdered by an angry crowd, 
before his protectors could convey him to the Town Hail. His fiitewas shared 
by three of his officers, and three of his men. Flesselles was shot down as he 
Im the Town Hall to answer the charges of treachery brought against him. 

Amid the almost incessant ringing of bells and firing of muskets, the shout- 
ing of excited crowds and the marching to and fto of the Ci^ Militia to 
which Paris had by this time grown accustomed, the siege of the Bastille 
passed almost imnoticed outside the remote district in which it took place. 
Dr Rigby of Norwich, who was staying in Paris at the time, was first made 
aware of what had happened when he met an immense crov^ marching or 
rather running — such is the impression produced by the rapid step of a 
French mob, or of a French regiment — along the rue Saint-Honord towards 
the Palais-Royal. As it came nearer, he saw ‘a flag, some large keys, and a 
paper elevated on a pole above the crowd, in whidi was inscriM La 
BastUie est fast etlesportes tent auvertesP This si^t was greeted with ‘ shouts 
imd shriek^ leaping and embracing, laughter and tears^’ and every «gn of 
frantic joy. But in a few moments another crowd follow^. It was welcomed 
with equal signs of joy, but produced a very different impresrion upon the 
Endidi visitor} for inst^ of trophies of vktory it carried tro{hies of rev«^ 
•—we Ueeding heads of de Launey and Flessnles raised afoft on pkm. 
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The capture of the Bastille seemed miraculous to an age accustomed to 
scoff at miracles. That a massive medieval castle like Conway or Corfe, 
strengthened with guns and a garrison, should have surrendered after a 
lew hours’ fighting to a civilian crowd stiffened hj a few soldiers, might well 
{ma^le a professional mind. There was little tood in the fbrtresss but the 
garrison was not starved out. Both besiegers and besieged realized that, if 
the affair dragged on, db Broglie’s troops would be bound to intervene. The 
civilians had a few guns : but what could they have done against so rock- 
like a building? The governor soon lost what little discretion he possessed: 
but he need never have surrendered. The day was, in fact, won, not by . guns 
or gunpowder, but by the moral force of |he people. It was the enthusia^ of 
the people which inspired Hulin and his fellows with legendary courage. It 
was dis^in of the people which inspired de Launey’s threat to blow\^ up 
the fortress. It was sympathy with the people which forced the garriy>n 
to surrender. The apparent miracle was the result of unwonted but not 
unnatural causes. 

Couriers who set out for England on July 1 4th heard the firing of cannon 
for four hours after they left die capital, and believed that the Bastille was 
beating off its assailants. The sound of its fall was heard all over the world. 
The fortress, as old and dark as the feudal system it symbolized, had hung 
like doom over the poor inhabitants of the East End. To all Europe Lin- 
guet’s memoirs had made it a sombre legend, a bogey to frighten school- 
^ildren. With its destruction a new world seemed to come into being. 
Patriots dated their letters from July 14th as ^the first day of the first year of 
liberty.’ 

A key of the Bastille was presented by Lafayette to George Washington, 
the foster-parent of the French Revolution: he showed it, with some pride, 
to Chateaubriand, two years later. The bells from its dock-tower were to 
be seen, not long ago, in a workshop at Saint-Denis: the picture from its 
chapel altar hung in a Paris church. Of the mass of papers found in its cup- 
boards — ^three centuries’ accumulation of feudal and criminal records — some 
were thrown on to bonfires, some carted away by tradesmen to wrap their 
goods, some saved by collectors, and some gathered into carts by the Com- 
mune, to be sorted out by commissioners at the Town Hall. During the 
disturbances of August, ’92, this depoat — ^thc largest of all — ^was transferred 
to the Arsenal, where it furnished materid for Manuel’s Basti/U 
and fer his edition of Mirabeau’s Litters to Sophie. Villenave’s 
collection ^ the source of Jacob’s speculations about the Man in the 
Iron Mask: Dubrowski’s collection is in a library at Leningrad. 

Whilst the contents of the Bastille were scattered to the winds, every stone 
of the boiling itself was torn down. The work of demolition was entrusted 
^ one of its six hundred and thirty-three Fainqueurs^ the builder Palloy, an 
f^enious and ubiquitous patriot, who expbited his opportunity to the full, 
ind turned a contract into a career. A thousand workmen, helped by 
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volunteen of both sexes, flung down die battlements that had so lately 
threatened them with destruction. Eighty-three envoys calling themselves 
Apostles of Liberty carried models of the Bastille carved out of its stones into 
every department of France. Its bolts and bars were fashioned into figures of 
Fieedom, busts of popular heroes, snuff-boxes, ink-pots, and paper-weights. 
Its various relics were exhibited in what remained for many years one of the 
most frequented shows in Paris — Palloy’s Liberty Museum. Stones from the 
Bastille were built into the new bridge over the Seine, and into the stairways 
of private houses, so that they might be trodden under foot by patriots. 
Every deputy was given a medial made of chains from the demolished dun- 
geons. The little Dauphin played with a box of dominoes carved out of the 
marble mantelpiece from de Launey^s apartment. 

Not content with starting an industry which filled the antique-shops of 
, Europe with bric-i-brac from the Bastille, Palloy proposed to erect on the 
site, which had been conceded to him in lieu of payment, a Column of Lib- 
erty. The first stone was laid on the third anniversary of the famous 14th: 
but the column, like the liberation it commemorated, was never completed. 
Fifty years later, when the project was revived, in his search for popularity, 
by Louis-Philippe, nothing was to be seen on the site but a plaster model of a 
fountain in the form of a life-sized elephant spouting water from its trunk, 
with which Napoleon had intended to divert Parisians from memories of the 
liberty he had taken away. The column which now stands over the buried 
dungeons of the Bastille commemorates the victims of another July revolu- 
tion — ^the men who fell in the street-fighting of 1830. 

The night of July 14th was the most anxious of the whole week. It 
seemed certain that the royal troops would now attack the city, which was full 
of rumouTS of their approach. The Town Guard ceaselessly patrdled the 
streets. The citizens virere warned to stay awake, and to keep their lights 
burning. The night vras noisy with gun-fire and bell-ringing. Householders 
sat up till dawn on their roofs or at their windows with piles of missiles at 
hand, to hurl on the invaders* heads. 

In reality the danger was over. At Versailles the news of the arming of 
Paris, and of the capture of the Bastille, had worked another miracle. On 
July X3th the assembly had answered the king*$ challenge by declaring their 
unanimous confidence in Necker, and in the ministers who shared his fall; 
they protested against the march of troops on the capital; and they declared 
that no power, not even the king's, could pronounce ‘the infamous word 
bankruptcy.* But Louis had stood firm; and every hour the deputies expected 
to hear the tramp of royal troops sent to dose the parliament-*house, and to 
order them back into the provinces. On the afternoon of the 14th, when the 
first news of the fighting reached Versailles, the king was twice asked to 
withdraw his troops from the capital, and twice refused. Even after it was 
blown that the Bastille had fallen, die Comte d'Aitms and the Duchesse de 
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Poligtacoondniwd titeir efforts to win over die wavering mercenaries. 'Wlien 
Louis went to bed that night after hearing of ail that had happoied^ he 
could diink of nothing to write in his (hary but the sing^ word which had 
become so monotmxnis recendy — Rien. The crisis had once more dqirived 
him of his customary day’s sport, and he had not killed a ringle stag or boar. 

But at levit the next morning the Due de Lianoourt was able to con> 
vince Louis diat what he had to &ce was 'not a revolt, but a revolution,* 
and that his only safe^ lay in immediate co-operadon with the Nadonid 
Assembly. Thus it ha{^)ened that, just as a deputadon was staidng 
ftom the assembly to protest against the acdon of ^ king’s brother, wd 
die queen’s fiivourite, Liancourt arrived with the news that the Ickig 
Kimsdf was coming across from the palace to the parliament-house. Middhg 
an infiirroid entry, he announced that he had given orders ft>r the with- 
drawal of the troops. The depudes cheered, in spite of Minbeaii’s 
warning that rilence was the only lesson a king could understand (U 
silence ^people est la lefou des rrir): but Louis’ request that they would 
help to restore order in Paris was not so well received; and Bailly had 
die hardihood to ramnd him diat die cause of the trouble was his own 
dismissal of ministers who had the confidence of the people. The king 
returned to the palace through a cheering crowd; and when the queen ap- 
peared on a balcony with the Dauphin in her arms, the mob in the Marble 
Court was moved to tears. 

But when popularity can only be won by concesrions to violence, or by 
appeals to sendment^ the end is near. Marie- Antoinette was already burning 
Iwr papers, and paclung her jewel-boxes. The only question before the privy 
council next day was whether or not the court should flee to Metz, and raise 
the country agunst the capital. Louiswas nearly persuaded to this course, and 
lamented, two years later, a lost opportunity. ‘But what could I do,’ he com- 
plained to F ersen, after the fiulure of the flight to Varennes, Srhen Monsieur 
himself begged me not to go, and when Marshal de Broglie, who commanded 
die troop8,said*^e can get to Metz aU right; but wlut are we to do when 
we have got diere ? ” ’ 

So the king once more capitulated to the people. His signature to an order 
dictated by the assonbly brought Necker back ftom the l^ne-side comforts 
of die Three Kings at BUe. As he returned, he passed die first refugees 
postil^ towards the ftonder— d’Aitois^ who had fled at daybreak on the 
15th, die Condd^ the Conds, Lambesc, Barenrin, Breteuil, the Pdignacs, 
^ abbd Vermond (thequeen’s tutor),ar^ many ot^rs who had good reason 
to frar the vengeance of the pecqde. Louis mnained, to welcome back the 
minister whmn diey had persua<M him to dismiss less rium a week before. 

The king h^ made amends for hn treachery: but mig^t not Paris also 
demand a public penan<%? Already on die i6di a deputatwn of eighty-ei^t 
mranb^of the assembly had berai joyfully lecetved by the citizens, who still 
h^m^ected to be attsored. A Datois ^ been sung at Nflfte Dam^ and 
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i^eedies had heeo made at the-Town Hall bf the least democratic of the 
deputies, hlesnns the work of the people. On every «de voices lad been heard 
calling for the d i smis sal of the new ministers, and for the recall of the old. 
Now dnt it was known in Paris that the troops were in retreat^ and that 
Necker was on his way back fiom e»le, Louis made a resolve which may 
have been dictated by fear, but which was certunly carried out with courage. 
He determined to visit the capital in person, and to bless a revolution that he 
could no longer control. 

On F riday, Julyi yth, whilst de Broglie led away his useless army, the king, 
after hearing mass, and empowering Provence, if he did not return alive, to 
rule in his stead, set out with a handful of officers and members ofhis body- 
guard in the modest carriages in which he ordinarily drove to the hunt, and 
with no convoy but the slovenly Town Guard of Versailles. This mournful 
procession seemed to the British ambassador that of a captive rather than a 
king: indeed it put him in mind of *a tame bear led along by its keepers.’ It 
was mtt lU the gate of the citjr by Bailly, at the head of the electors and the 
municipality. Standing as Prerident of tne assembly, not kneeling as mayor of 
Paris, he presented Louis with the keys ofhis capital, in words that recalled 
the entrjr of Henri IV two centuries ago. ‘Then (he said) the king recon- 
quered his people: now the people has reconquered its king.’ 

The procession set off again to the democratic Town HaU, which Louis 
had diosei^ rather than the Tuileries or N&tre Dame, the sanctuaries of 
the old repme,as the scene of his penance. ‘If one is to do the thingatall,’ he 
had said to Bailly, Vine may as well do it properly.’ The unrehearsed progress 
afforded a qiectacle that no art or organization could have surpassed. The 
streets were lined with forty thousand men of the city militia, armed and 
uniformed in such ffishionastimeand means could afford. Thousands more of 
the citizens stood by their side, carrying rude pikes, scythes, or elute. Be- 
hind their ranks were crowded nearly half a million Parisians of every rank 
and calling — ^ladies of fiuhion at the windows, priests with their congre^ 
tions at the church doors, and sight-seers perked in the trees and on the 
roof-tops. The continuous shouts of Five la natimi Fivt It rw7 Five 
Bailfy . . . Lafayette , , .les tiecteurs! almost drowned the music of the 
military bands, and the salute of the guns. 

The king entered the Town Hall under an insaiption that read ‘Louis 
XVI, die Father of the F rench, the King of a Free People.’ He fixed in his 
hat a blue and red cockade, the city colours; he listened to qieeches by Mor- 
eau de Saint-M^ry, Ethis de Corny, and Lally-Tdlendal; and he loaa a le^dy 
agreeii^ to the establishment of theTown Guard, and ajqiroving the appmnt- 
mentof BwUy and Lafiiyette as the maymr of Paris and the commander 
of its armed ftirces. But when he went on to tdl die electors that they could 
best please him by arresting and puntdung die ‘ mah^tetors’ of July i 4 di, 
diey codd not think that this advice (widi whkh oony of secredy 
agt^) would be palataUe to die crowd diat Aron^ the Place de Giiv^ 
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and vm already pressing into the Town Hall Ui|^ to say aometlitT^ 
ipore conciliatcay, Louis could only stammer, ‘You can count upon my 
afiectton.’ The words were sincerely meant: and when he stood at a window 
ftdng the square, wearing the dty colours, he was cheered to the sides. 

It was ten o^clock at night when the king returned, weary but safe, to 
Versailles. He had made his amende hmorMe for blasphemy against the 
people. Hehadnotwonhack their respect, but he had retained what (unluckily, 
tor a king) he rated more highly — ^their affecdon. If he remembered Bailly’s 
ironical comparison between his position and that of his great ancestor, he 
may have comforted himself with the reflexion that Paris was wi^r^ a 
penance. Perhaps Marie- Antoinette, wiio had hardly expected to sett, him 
back alive, was sorry now that she had let him go alone. It was an oppor- 
tunity of regaining personal popularity which the unhappy queen could ill 
afford to lose. \ 

‘Thus, my Lord,’ wrote the Duke of Dorset, in his despatch of July loth, 
‘the greatest revolution that we know anything of has been effected with the 
loss of very few lives: from this moment we may consider France as a free 
country, the King as a very limited Monarch, and the Nobility as reduced to 
a level with the rest of the Nation.’ ‘The whole conspiracy against freedom,’ 
Morris noted in less diplomatic language, ‘is blown up to the moon.’ But 
Paris, with good grounds for suspicion, was not so convinced that Louis’ 
repentance was sincere, or that the revolution was over; and from Lyon 
Madame Roland wrote to her friend Bose, warning him that there could be 
no security until the king and queen were put out of the way, either by 
execution or by assassination. 

The events of the week left bitter and gruesome memories behind:— of 
the identification of bodies in the dungeons of the Ch&telet; of the severed 
heads of de Launey and Flesselles that the grave-digger of Smnt-Roch 
wrapped in a dish-aoth, and put away under his church-tower; of the 
armourers’ shops robbed of their stock; or of private property destroyed in 
the burning of the barriers and the sack of the. Bastille. It was not until x 
week had passed that the electors felt it safe to order the relaying of paved 
streets torn up to provide ipisiles and barricades. Ten months later the 
public was startled by die discovery of a number of skeletons at the bottom 
of a cellar staircase in the still half-dmolished Bastille. 

To such grim reminders of the past was added a present shortage of food. 
In the Saint-Antoine district there had been litersd starvation for twenty- 
feur hours on July 15th; and it was the more felt since work in the city h^ 
stcq;iped during the crisis, and the usual number of onpty mouths was in- 
erts^ by military deserters and undesirable characters (gem sans mnnt^ or 
mar nri&) whom the events of die last two months had dmwn intodiecapital. 
Thou^ die price of bread fell a week later^ die general discontent Uaa^ up 

Inm a further outiage on July a3riL 
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Jo6^-Fraii9o» Foullon wtesn un^pular landlord, and a contractor for 
the oonmussariat of de Broglie’s armj. The king had appointed him in 
Keeker’s place as Minister of Finance. He was an obvious object of popular 
vengeance. He tried to save himsdf by putting his fiunily into mourning, and 
^vii^ it out that he was dead. He was discovered, seized by an angry crowd, 
summarily tried, and hanged by a builder’s labourer and a greengrocer on a 
hunp-brauet outside the Town Hall. His son-in-law Berthier de Sauvigny, 
the Intendant of Paris, was likewise dragged from hiding at Compi^ne, and 
soon afterwards shared his fate. Chateaubriand says that he happened to be 
at his window when the heads were carried by on pikes. ’Brigsuids!’, he 
cried, ’is this how you understand liberty?’ Had he a gun, he would 
have shot them down like the wolves of his native Brittany, The com- 
munist Babeuf, another eye-witness, though he applauded the punish- 
ment, condemned the crime. But what else, he reflected, could one expect 
from a populace accustomed to the public spectacle of torture and executiion 
in the Place de Grive? *The9e outrages,’ wrote Thomas Paine, ’were not 
the effect of the principles of the Revolution, but of the degraded mind that 
existed before the revolution, and which the revolution is calculated to re- 
form.’ 

However this might be, the Foullon-Berthier murders had an important 
effect on the municipal life of Paris: for they proved the necessity and they 
led to the formation of a properly organized city government and city police. 
It had already been proposed that the improvised authority of the electors 
should be replaced by that of formally appointed dele^tes of foe sixty districts. 
This was now donej and on July 3ofo these hundred and twenty citizens 
succeeded to the difficult task which their predecessors had not unsuccessfully 
begun. The electors spent another nine months drawing up an account of their 
stewardship. Their ^ act was to present their successors with a bust of 
Bailly, fo« mayor of Paris. It was placed beneath that of Louis, and opposite 
that of Lafayette, as though to signify that foe capital still clung to its flufo 
in foe happy co-operation of King, Commune, and National Guard. 

The provisional municipality fous set up lasted for fifteen months, till it 
was replaced by the (commune consritudonaPy elected under foe municipal 
lawofMay, 1790. But it was twice reorgaiuzed. In August, in view of foe 
number of calls on foeir dme, foe hundred and twenty were given foe help of 
«xty more delegates, one firom each distrietj and in ^tember this body of a 
hundred and eighty was replaced by one of three hundred. The municipal 
personnel changed less than this double enlargement might surest} for 
nearly a third of foe three hundred were chosen ftom among foe hundred 
and eighty. The prqsordon of lawyers (about a foird of the total), of business 
men and tradesmen (about a fifth), and of members of the liberal professions 
(ifoout a sixfo) shows how consistently foe control of Paris remained in the 
iiandi of foe middle class. 
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Nor did aounidpal binbess vary mudi fiiom mondi to nxmtk There was 
ahn^ the food shortage the lack of currency^ die influx of ‘br^^ds’ from 
the suburban oountiy-dde. There was always die difficulty of poUdi^ a 
net-work of murrow iO-Ut streets. There was always the inmsdpline of the 
thstrictS) which reflected the orders of their own representadves on the 
otmunune as litde as die commune itself respected the oHers of the assembly. 
The three hundred had plenty to do. Their Committees of Adminbtration 
(i.e. Finance), of Public Wbrk% and of Police were always fully occupied) 
and the degree of public anxiety could be judged by the number of a^qilicai^ 
dons dealt with by the Passports Committee. 

For diere was sdll fear of disorder. The three hundred had scarcely bee^; 
installed when they had to deal with the Francois aflEsir. A baker named'^ 
Francois refused to sell to his ordinary customers six dozen loaves which had 
been ordered for the use of the Nadonal Assembly. The bakery was under \ 
miUtary guard: but the crowd brushed aside the sentries, dragged the baker 
fiom his shop, lynched him, and cut off his head (October aist). This 
outrage could not be passed over. The murderer was apprehended, and 
hangra in the Place de Grbve. A decree centre let attroupementSy or /« 
martialty was hurried through the Assembly, and was signed by die 
king (pleased at last to find something of which he could iqiprove) the 
same evening. It was to have fiital results nine months later. At die same 
dme the Commune set up a committee of invesdgadon, whose ominous 
dtle {cmiti des reeherches) was too easily associated With teitorism.- From 
thk date the reladons between the Commune and the districts became 
so strained that Bailly reported in ffivour of a new municipal consdtudon, 
and even gave his support, in February, 1790, to a rival body of district 
dqmties {eemti eentrcJe) which tried to take the place of the official Commune. 
Fortunately the municipal elecdons of August provided a fiesb outlet fiir the 
quarrelsomeness of Parisians. 

If the City Militia had been more than ten days old, it might have pre- 
vented the FouUon-Berthier murders. Butitwassrillindiemalring. Collenot 
d’Angremont, one of the obscurer organizers of the revolution, who 6 >r 
nearly two years sat at his desk in the Town Hal 4 (Urecdng the Military 
Committee {bureau mUitmre) of the cmnmune, had hardly begun to trans- 
fiirm the casual voluntem of July i3di into the well-armed and wdl- 
drilled National Guard which policed Paris during ^o-’94. Lafiiyette’s 
extenqwrized a;^K»ntment as commandant (some would have said, as King) 
of Paris had imt ytt been confirmed by tte districts. He took the.fiulure to 
prevent die lynchings of July 23rd as a kind of iise-majestiy ami threatened 
to resign. When he gave wayto the electois’fleaie that heshould remain, he 
vrasnxMre riian-ever restrived to keq> the control oi the Guard in the han^of 
rite responsilrie middle dass. 

,^^in a few days provirional rules had been drawn requiring every 
. IH i d c n t Uurp^t to do his turn in the force. In case of itfKXCused absence^ 
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the 4idtrict mi^t provide a substitute at the delinquent's expense. Tassive* 
dttaens were soon excluded by law (May, *90). In any case the cost of uni- 
form and equipment, which amounted to nearly five pounds, automatically 
exduded poor recruits. Early in August the Guard was put on a permanent 
footing, and its regulations were approved by most ot the districts; for even 
those which resented dass-discriminadon, and feared an armed oligarchy, 
were in no posidon to enforce their objecdons. 

The National Guard, as it was henceforth called, consisted of seven 
divisions — six of infantry, and one of cavalry. Every infantry division con- 
sisted of ten battalions— one drawn from each district of the city. Every 
battalion comprised five companies«of fusiliers, one company of grenadiers, 
and one company of chasseurs. The cavalry battalion consisted of eight 
companies. As the complement of a company was a hundred men, the total 
force numbered, on paper, 68,000. The original members were all volun- 
teers, but those who later transferred from the French Guard, and other 
regular forces, were paid for their services; and this treatment was extended 
to the chasseurs, to one of each five companies of fusiliers (called compagnu 
du Cintre)y and to the whole of the cavalry. Before long the cost of uniforms 
and equipment was taken over by the municipality, and a bonus of twenty- 
four shillings was offered to each recruit. By su^ means it was hoped to 
provide a professional nucleus for what must be in the main an amateur army, 
with sixty centres of loyalty. With the same idea in view the commandant 
and officers of higher rank were appointed by the commune, whilst the 
junior officers were chosen, generally from among the non-commissioned 
officers of the French Guard, by the district to which each battalion was 
attached, and whose motto and emblem it carried on its colours. 

But the most significant article of the decree of August loth was that 
which bound the officers of the Guard to employ their troops only under 
the orders of the civil or municipal authorities. When this rule was extended 
to the whole army (February 28th, ’90), the king was completely disarmed. 
Thus the revolution had solved at its outset the problem which had 
puzzled both Montesquieu and Blackstone. It had created a.standing army 
which could not be used by the king against the people. 

On Sunday September 27th all sixty battalions appeared for the first time on 
parade. They marched from the Town Hall to the cathedral of N6tre Dame, 
where their flags were blessed ^ the Archbishop, and their officers took the 
national oath, and the abbd Fauchet, the popular preacher of Ae day, 
delivered a ^sublime and touching’ address. It was remarked by critics of the 
proceedings that most of the banners, woft:ed by the women of Paris, were in 
royal white; that few showed the r (4 and blue of the city; and that, whilst 
the word Liberti appeared commonly enough in their inscriptions, there was 
no mention of Egaiiti or Fratirmth The Naticmal Guard wore its demo- 
cratic uniform with an aristocratic idr. 

In spite of some pretensions to profesricmalisiD, tiie National Guard re- 

KtR. — ^5 
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maiiied an amateur force on an txperimen^ footing. Two years after 
Ha formation it was still widtout a standardized uniform. It armed itself 
by dc^grees. .Six dioussuid muskets were provided Iqr foe king, seven 
foousand by foe fortress of Maubeuge^ and three thousand by foe factory 
of Siunt-Etienne. Two guns were procured from foe country house of 
foe Comte de Sdgur. Guardsmoti who did not hve at home Im ro con- 
tent 'foemselves wifo such barracks or billets as foe districts rather 
unwillingly supplied. But wifoout its extemporized Home Guard foe 
revolution could not have gone on. It was at once an army and a poHfce 
force. It not only mount^ a guard for foe king, foe assembly, and foe 
commune} not only did its clusseurs man foe barriers, and police fob 
Town Hall} it also provided detadtments for every public function, fto^ 
a Te Dewn at N6tre Dame to a rout at Ru^eri’s, or an execution in 
foe Place de la Revolution. It guarded foe bank on foe night before a distri- 
butiim of lotteirprizes: it convoyed cafo or com coming in from foe pro- 
vinces: it would even lendits band to supply music for a patriotic fbte. Most 
of its duties took it no fiirfoer afield than foe prisons, the bridges, or foe 
quays of the capital: but upon occasion Bully would persuade layette to 
send a detachment as fiir as Nemours or Neuilly-sur-Mame to put down a 
food-riot, or to takepartin apresentation of ccdours. The old police forces — , 
maridumssie^put'’i-fi«dy and garde dts porfr— were gradually absorbed into ' 
foe new body, until it became, in effect, foe capital under arms. 

In foe provinces a decree of June lofo, 1790, ordered a amilar amalga- 
mation of the nuUees boargecises. Whilst ail enfranchised dtizeiu and their 
sons over eighteen had to re^ster for service, every existing body of Town 
Gusuds was incorporated in the local battalion of foe Natimi^ Guard. Its old 
flag was hung up in foe parish church, its old uniforms went back into the 
wardrobe, and it appeared on parade in foe same unifimn, the same cockade, 
findfoesame equi[»nentasfoe Town Guard of Paris. Thus there came into 
being all over foe country a new volunteer army — not dghty departments, 
but a single nation under arms; and it wore a bac^ that combined foe white . 
of the crown with tire red and blue of the cqiim— foe tricolor vfoich, as 
Mirabeau was bold to pro|dieqr a year later, would fight its way round the 
world. 

Neverfoeless it could aotbe i^red tiiat tire new force had been created 
principally for tire defimce of tite middle dass; for ^ ddfoioe of its privi- 
iegies, which were chsdlenged, of its propo^, ududi was envied, and of its 
aecuri^, which was threaten^ by thedimntents of the poor. Itwas not to 
be eiq^edfoat foe workers of Saint-Marcel or Saint-Aiittdne,'who had al- 
re^y been tfisfhmdiised, would aUow foSmsdlves finr koig to be disarmed. 

Bastille, the qrmbol of an old tyranny, had foUen, and by their own 
bands. M^t not foe National Gittrd become foe qmfod * new tyranny 
evm mote diflicult to overthrow? 
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Chaptsr IV 
GRANDE PEUR 

Mon ttont tommetAujoutd’hui ratnii^ et je m’en filicite dbeiiement. Jjt tatnmr 
ett rhonune par exoeUenoe: c’est lui qui paw lea impdts, qui travaille, ensemenoe^ rto>lte, 
oommeroet Mtitt &bnqiw. Le droit d'etn inutile eat un pauvre droitl Ne le r^rettona paa. 

DB lA Brbtonnb: Xa «w dir 

Therb wm three French revdlutions in 1789 — a revolution in the 
capital, a revoludon in the towns, and a revolution in the villages. In Paris 
the revoludon was polidcal before it became munidpal. In the towns it was 
munidpal before it became polidcal. In the villages it was ndther polidcal 
nor munidpa4 but economic. 

The towns were the oldest part of France. Some of them had been 
Roman, Imperia 4 or even English long before they could call themsdves 
French. Thw had old memories of past glory. When they joined in the 
movement of 1789, it was not to assert the natural rights of man, or the 
polidcal rights of Frenchmen, but to recover liberties that had once been 
enjoyed W ddzens of Bordeaux or Marsdlle, of Lyon, or Rennes, or 
Rdms. 'Iney wanted to elect thdr own mayors and magistrates, to spend 
thdr own money, and to matuige their own affiiirs. They watched with 
deep interest whilst the Parisians elected a munidpality and recruited a City 
Guard, and they hardly waited fbr the crucial events of July I4th-i7th to 
try rimilar experiments themselves. 

Bordeaux was a rich and busy seaport of some eighty-five thousand souk. 
Arthur Young could not too much admire its fine modern buildings its 
vast theatre, and its ddal corn-mill. He saw it at a fortunate moment Tlie 
low tariff re^me introduced by the Eden treaty of 1786 had ruined die 
cloth-traders of Amiens and Abbeville; but it had brou^t prosperity to the 
wineHtnerchants of the Gironde. Never had the town been so flourishing. 
Its magnificent river-front was crowded with the ships of every western 
nation, and widi all the queer rigs of the Levant Greelcs, Syrians, and 
Egyptians thronged its quays, and did buriness with the Fkmirii, German, 
Irish, and Dutch firms who had offices in the Place des Quinconces. Every 
year its vessds carried to England alone twelve thousand tons of wine, and 
Inought bade cargoes of leather-work, ironmongery, and Staffeudshire 
pottery. Fortunes were being made in its dozen su^r-refineries, and in its 
rixty uiipyatds, where every fortnight a new ship was on die sto^ AmU- 
riotts your^ men learnt with envy of one merd^ who,a penniless deric in 
1740, now owned a fleet of forty ships, and a fiirtune M huridred 
thousuid poorrds. 

It be expected drat so mttdi mukUe-dass pitMperiQr woidd be.Wewed 
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UttemeH hf the men who built and manned the BtHdeauz fleet But 
in fiuct wi^ woe leasonablr high, and emfdoyment was {denttfiilj so that 
the town suffsred litde horn kbour troubles or dass war. It was not diought 
Mange when, in ’89, the load dectors of die Omimons were invited 
le p re s e n tarives of the parishes, led b3r a prominent merchant^ to o>- 
opente widi the munidpalitv in a reibrmM administmdon. It was doubdess 


because th^ were accustomed to this easy association of bouigeois and 
pofiular interests that the deputies of the Gironde -found it difficult to unde^ 
stand the more class-conscious atmosphere of Paris. ' > 

Ardiur Young, who thought Bordeaux a finer town than Liverpool, wa 
di^usted with the dirty crowded streetsof Marseille, and called its port % 
horse^nd compared with the Gironde.’ Yet Marseille was at this dme the 


hugest city in F ranee, after Paris and Lyon, with a pqpuladon that ran into 
ttx figures, and a commerce amounting to a fifth part of that of the whole 


country. Its geographical position, its fteedom from the customary harbour- 
dues, w progressive policy of its Chamber of Commerce, suid the high 
tariff whi^ protected its shipping against foreign competition gave it a 
monopoly of the Levantine trade, and made it the first port of the Mediter- 
ranean. Its thousand ships, its nxty thousand workmen, and its armual turn- 
over of fifteen million sterling were evidence of its immense prosperity. 

Here, as at Bordeaux, there had been no serious labour problem, or enmity 
betweoi class and class. The old provindal fiunilies and tiie new Swiss, 


Italian, and Corsican immigrants who made their fortunes at Marseille 


\ 




seemed able to do so without antagonizing their workmen. In political 
matters the patrons and estvriers made common cause with the capitaUstes. 
Whether the Marseillais were working or fitting, they would do so as one 
man. It was thus that they united in ’89 to defend their property and privi- 
leges against the government, the clergy, the nobles, and the munid^ty. 
A body of two thousand four hundred armed dtizens enabled them first to 
defy, aid then to di^wnse with a military garrison. Electing deputies, dreft- 
iisg tahursy and keeping local interests nfore the National Asmmbly, their 
Chamber of Commerce — ^the oldest in the country — was for three years 
almost a provincial Parliament Not till 1792 was tiiis characteristic body 
r^daoed the departmental and municipal authorities which its clumpbn- 
ship of local interests had hitherto kept at bay. 

Nevertheless there were signs that Marseille could not much longer be 
exeo^^ ftxnn the ecoiKHnic troubles that were hunying the country into 
levdution. An atkiress recentiy sent to the Lieutenant-general of Provence 
oyer the denatures of itinety thousand MarseiUais calM tiie dty a whited 
eepukhte, whose apparent prosperity covered a serious foortage cS fixi^ and 
dedaced foat a system of offidid gnA had reduced tiie poorer inhabitants to 
rite dei^ of misery. 

,^The inMd d^ of Lpn, die Frendi Manchester, was troubled 
.tndispcld ^ eoontanic problems unloiowB to foe more adaj^ble sei^rte. 



MRAVUClU dsiCCoV 
A NATIONAL TRIO 

rhe pckl^ die commoner, and the noble are at hut playing in tune: 
* Bon, now Toili d’aooord.* 
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THeinost tK^lou%mnid,ftSHiany Aoug^t, tihe most magnificent place in the 
province^ with a Icmg-estabtished «Ut industiy employing «xty thousand 
liands» TUj^n was also a great business aiu! banking centre^ whose richer dd- 
aois adnutted to incomes of six figures, and whose capital was swollen hf 
Are^a gold. But the employers of Lyon seldom enjoyd die social calm or 
the stable economy of their rivals at Bordeatocor Matsdlle. For here it was 
customary fi>r the rich merchant to buy a dde of nobility, or a munidpal 
rinecure, so diat the bourgeoisie lost their natural leaders, and the oom- 
ng^rcial policy of the town was framed by those who had little qrmp^y 
vmh the interests of the workers. No dty in the land had so many strikj^ 
None was so prone to rise against its nflers. ,\- 

The tiadidonal government of the town had been re-enacted under new 
forms by die royd regulations of 1764. It consisted of a Consulate (a Provott 
and four Sherimi), a Town Coun<^ (cafys di ville) of twelve members, and 
certain Noubles, represendng the chun^ the nobility, the magistracy, and 
die commercial aristocracy. The old regime had at least raibellished the 
town with quajrs and fountains, and with a theatre, a hospital, and an 
Exchange second to none in Fiance. It had named, cleaned, and lighted the 
streets. It had provided a service of cabs, and a fire-brigade. The new 
regime had nothing to its name but a discreditable record of financial decay, 
municipal fisuds, and labour troubles. It had the misfortune to coincide with 
a decline in the silk industry, due to new fashions in dress materials, and to 
the growdi q£ rival establi^ments imder government protection in Spain. 
Within ten years the municipal debt had risen to 70,000, and the annual 
defidt to nearly ^£50,000. The Consulate was at loggerheads with the magis- 
tracy (sinichaussit)\ and the magistrates, in the name of the general public, 
carried on a campaign against the Consuls not unlike that which the Paris 
farlement carried on, in the name of the people, against the government of 
Louis XV. An age-long quarrel between the master-merchants {nudtres^ 
mmthands) and the master-workers (fnaitres--ouvners) blazed up into a 
series of strikes^ of which those of 1744 and 1785 resounded throughout ' 
France. 

The strikers o£ *85 publislfl^ a working-class budget, which anticipated 
the researches of Boodi and Rowntree. They showed that the average 
earning^ of a fiunily of five members amounted to seventy-six pounds a year, 
and its experoes ot living to a hundred and two pounds. They inferred in 
language new to the eighteenth century, diat if the Lyon rilk industry could 
not be carried on widiout redudng its workeni to a state of destitution, it had 
beocmie a national scandal {un vicg dgms and had better be des^y^ 

The only re^j tiiat occurred to the dty autiu^ties was toaill out the police 
and tDiuM dbwn die strikers. When die ievQiititiondr*89 broke out, more 
of the workers were on the str e e t i i whilst die interest on the 
amnlc^pd debt swallowed up the whole revenue derived finom die unpopular 
mi dunifiishug dues on tnqports (mrrn). 
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Yet eren under these drcumstshces the Lyonnais dosed thdr tanks in 
view of the crisis of ’89. Three months after die dections (July 17th) die 
local rep r esentatives of die det^ and noUes declared their solidarity with 
Third Estate^ and promised their support to the National Assembly. A 
standing committee was set up, conristing of delates of all three Estates, to 
co-q>erate widi die munidpality in kee[»ng order, and in carrying on the 
public services. It was only with the a^iroachof war and with the increase of 
unemployment that this rapprochement broke down. 

Tlie oondidoDS of life in ^e ^reat ports and manufecturing centres were, 
in their different. ways, as excqitional as those of Paris. How did the revolu- 
don b^in in the smaller and more^typical provindal towns? Rdms, vrith a 
population of thirty thousand, was sdll a v^ed town in *89, though some 
of its streets had b^ widened and fountiuns played in its squares, and the 
ddzens prided themselves upon the hundred and eighty-three new oil-lamps 
which, on nights when there was no moon, lighted its dark and twisdng 
alleys. A femous and venerable provincial capi^ it boasted an archbidiop, 
a university, the biggest textile industry, and ^e most extensive wine- 
cellars in north-eastern France. Nor could it be forgotten that at every 
accession the cathedral of Reims became the Westminster Abbey 
of the nadon, die scene of the most sacred and magnificent funcdon known 
to French histoiTv 

The town itsdf was hardly worthy of its desdny. It suffered from a chaos 
of jurisdictions — ^financia4 judicial, and administradve — whose rival exac- 
dons pressed heavily on the mass of the ddzens. Its munidpol government 
had become the monopoly of a few mercandle fiumlies, who combined with 
the deigy to exdude from power not merdy the aristocraqr but also the 
profesdmial class and the artisans. Outside the fifty-four privileged Unions 
{corporations) with thdr three thousand skilled workmen was a mass of 
thinv diousand largely unskilled and unemployed labourers. Of these it 
had been recendy reported that as many as one in three was without food, 
and in need of immediate relief. 

Such misery would not initiate but migjit carry on a revoludon. Al- 
ready in the firing of ’89 there had beoi serious riots in die town itself, 
and in some of the surrounding districts. When elecdon-dme came die 
worldly class damoured in vain for a more generous fiandiise. 'Hie 
depudes were diosen, and die addresses drawn up, by the cmnmercU 
magnates of the town, and by members of the Union^ who were more 
interested in their trade privileges than in questions social reform. Their 
doiiances might indude S(»ne recommendadons that i^^ed to the worker^ 
sudi as provision for thereoovety of overdue wi^^es, or for die settlement of 
th^Mites between masmrs arid men} but the d^wdes th<» sent to Versaito 

were dM leaders of die and-demoaradc party— -the arddnihc^ die ctunmand- 

ant of die ganistm, the sdgneurial ju^^ and t^ ficnt^iant of pt^oe. It 
was not undl the decdons of 1792 dwt the workh^^-^kss ^rievuicest^ 
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Rram were t q >re»ented bjr tbiiost <iie onlj working man in die National 
Convendon. 

There could hardly be a greater contrast than diat between die reaction- 
toy cathedral dty Reims and the emancipated half-fordpi fionder 
of Stradiouig. Here die uj^r classes lived an ea^ degant life^ whilst the 
lowor dasses shared in a pro^rity which did not dqiend upon a sin^e 
source, but upon the varied requirements of travellers, and theduuig^ngne^ 

intemadt^ trade. Such a place provided an ideal scene for one jpf 
Brienne’s experiments in local government. Its Provincial Assem^y 
provided a generous non-party programme of reform,and a polidcal truni^ 
which made Strasbouig men and Strasbourg opinions important dirou^oitt 
the revolution. In the decdons of ’89 there was litde diqiosidon to quesdoii 
die conduct of die dty authorities. The greater part of the local addres^ 
was taken up with ri^ts and claims common to all classes. But when diey 
saw the old munidpal re^mes tumbling all over France, the unprivileged 
Strasbourgers demanded reforms which were unacceptable to the munidpal 
monopolists. The news of the hill of the Bastille led to scenes of rioting and 
incendarism which, thanks to the fortuitous presence both of an English 
and of a Rustian traveller, have been recorded in unusual detail. 

One more example. Reimes, towards the end of the eighteenth century,, 
sras the fifteenth place in France, with a population of smne thirty-two 
diotisand souls. It was an important market and administrative centre. 
It boasted a parlmmt and a school of law. It was one of those ‘parliament 
towns’ which Adam Smith had described a few years before as living idly 
and poorly on the pickings of expensive courts and assemblies. It comprised a 
fesbioiuble quarter, rebuilt eady in the century, and inhabited by weU-to-do 
lawyers, manufecturers, and profesuoiul men; an ‘old town,* where the 
small tradesmen and artisans were crowded from basement to attic in medie- 
val squalor and {Hcturesquenessi va&fmtbaurp in the same style, outnde the 
town svall, abandoned to tiie lowest part of the population. More than half 
the town and most of the big buildings belong^ to the church. Every 
twentieth person encountered in the street was either a cleric or a lawyer. 
The needs of tile ridi were provided for by a bank, five doctturs, and a group 

prosperous dotiiiers, builders, and wine-merchants. The mass of the 
dtizens made their humble purchases feom the seven^-five bakers, the 
forty butchers, tiie nxty-three tdlors, the seventy hurdressers, and the 
hutidted and fifty bootmakers who conqieted for thdr unremunerative 
cnttoRi,aid were Uttie bettw off thsui themsdves. Their chiidren, if tiiey 
oouldafiford tito luxury cff education, were sNit to sniall and ineffectud de- 
lacn^ schods kept by danus or private sdiodmasters. 'Ihe sodal dis- 
> tiaohm of stt^ a town rested almost entirefy' on ooraparative chorees of 
Chtiy in tiie buildup trades was tiie new rddfontiiip df mpbyer 
and ei^loyee banning to tii^ itsdf. 

„ , .T9 an age which regards Itving in a towfi in more iiatuial titan living in 
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die oounttf, but which is lodng the local loyalty diat once dignified town 
life, it may seem sttange diat civic patriodnn played so large a part in the 
orig^ of the Frendi revolution. The men of ’89 were commonly bom and 
buried under the shadow of thdr parish diurch. They were shut up nightly 
widiin die dty walls. They seldom travelled beyond sight of the city ^tes. 
It was natucu for them to think first what the revcuution might do for 
local interests. It was therefore unwise to quarrel prematurely with the 
bidiop, the mayor, or the capitalist, however unpopular they might bej for 
these privileged dtizens alone would be listened to at Versailles. The mass 
of the dtizens would stand firm behind deputies who were not of their 
class, and could not be expected tcssympathize with thdr troubles, but who 
could at least be trusted to further the common interests of the town. In 
nudntaining this inter-dass disdpiine, this at any rate superficial solidarity, 
the towns did an immense service to die national cause. If the party of re- 
action had been able to isolate the upper from the lower middle class, and 
the skilled from the unskilled workers, as they had isolated the privileged 
from the unprivileged order, they might have denied liberty to them all. 

Historians of sodalism may think that the working dass in ’89 showed too 
little omsdousness of its rights and of its power. They may lament that 
its cause was aUowed to go by default in the hands of its natural enemies. 
But this was in fiu:t the only way in which a vanb^e-giound could be 
won Sot a wider emandpation. Only by submitting to middle-class leader- 
ship now could the woricers learn ultimatdy to 1 ^ themsdves. Again, 
historians who, like the Girondins, dislike redudng a tutional revolution to 
the scale of a Parisian huetat may reflect that neither at Bordeaux, nor at 
Marsdlle, nor at Lyon could the revoluti<m overstep the frontiers of daw 
and calling, but only in Paris. Only in Paris could it combine all that the 
country had to give of intellect and experience, and become a truly national, 
indeed international crusade. 

The interests of the towns, with all tiidr differences, were pursued in 
much the same way. Nearly everywhere the opportunity was taken to 
replace a privileged and non-dective munidpality by one r^resentative of 
the commerdd and profesaonal dassesj to turn out . military 

governors, and other embodiments of theold r^met and to form 
town guards on the model of the Paris nulitia, manned by Ae better citizens, 
and armed by the looting of some government arsenal, to protect the lives 
and property of the hourgetisie. Soon the towns will come to see that their 
interests are much the same as thdr nd^bouis’, and will form the patriotic 
leagues (fUA-atiens) which provided the bads of die great flHe dP federation 
in Paris the fiiUowing year. From the provincial reading-rooms (saims dt 
IwtureL where prominent dtizens meet to hear and discuss the news, hard- 
headed merchants and tradesmoi, selfeeducated in pditics, will briiq; to the 
capital their notions of a ‘business government,* a^ will day didr part in 
die republic of *92. But whatever tl^ National Assembly migh^later accom- 
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{)luli, ha« in die provincial towm wasadvicrevcdtition,apopn]arrevolii> 
tton, almost a national revdudon, already in being. 

Neidier die Paris revoludon nor the revolud<Mi in the towns would have 
won its way without the revolution in the villages. Out of a total pqiuladon 
of twentysix million F renchmen only five and a half millions lived in towns. 
Ei^ty out of every hundred persons were count^-bom and oountry-brecjL 
Widi us die propordon is exa^y reversed: d^ity out of every hundred liiije 
in urban or suburban areas. Even village life has become so aanmilated to 
town life that it is difficult to {Hcture die experiences of those whose on^ 
world by day was die field, ffie £irm}«rd,and the country lane, and b}^ 
night the candle-lit fireside or the moon-lit meadow, where no sound was 
heard but that of some wild animal in wood or hedgerow. \ 

The country populadrm of France was increadng, diou^ dowly, and 
with regnal exoepdons, at die rate of a hundred thousand a year: it was 
half as huge again in 1789 as it had been at the beginning of the century. 
Only unh^thy condidons of life and a huge infiuit mortality kept it within 
bounds, at a time when two brothers had b^ known to fiither thirty-nine 
children. In one district of the Loire vall» whose records have been studied 
it is finind that one child in four died bdtore it wras ten, and one in fifteen 
betwreen the ages of ten and twenty. In another district only half the 
populadmi reached die age of twoity-one. 

As the population increased, the old fixid-shortage wnu aggravated by a 
new land-hunger. It was the ambidon and pride of the peasant to owm his 
litde plot of ground. A high propordon of all the culdvated land in the 
oountiv, perhaps on an average thirty per cent, had passed from its lay or 
dericalla^ords to so-called peasantproprietors. They had bought the land: 
di^ wrere landowmers. But Ais did not mean that they had no charges to 
bear. It must somedmes have seemed to the rotuntr {ptftuanuSy one who 
breaks up the ground), cMvateur^ or ftrmer (one who holds his land on a 
oaaxxaxx^fermtatm) ^t his lot was barely preferable to that of die mitajtr 
(me£atarutt, one w^ diares the produce), whose qiade and ^ugh were on 
loan from his landlord, or of die labeureur^ or of die tnwmlUiir^ die hired 
workman, who lodged wiffi die fiumer, and could not odl an inch of ground 
his own} or even to thatch the aer^wdio had no more p ro pe rty rights than a 
{^oradiecp. For what die landlord lost in personal hold over die temuit he 
more ffian made up in charges attached to die land — charges mysteiioudy 
fixed by his lawyer, and merdlesdy exacted by his agent. 

The more scandidoua and pieturesque fimcU dues were alreaiiy, in *89, 
pM tii the stodc^in-trade of medieval romance wrriters: but the 
smafi profits woe sdQ serioudy reduced bv payments in respect of the in- 
faerhanee, sale, or exchange of pnqierty; tqr payments fi»r me cmnpdsory 
use of dmsei|iiearial srine-pri^ mill, or bucery} or by payo«nts in Heu cu 
' ' <bin«r i^on lidds that the landl^ no los^ps’ mdtisat^ The peasant pro- 
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prietor WM tdU unable to protect Adds against tbe buntanen from the 
MteaUf or the henb of deer that roamed &e country-side. He was sdll 
lidde, up to the age of fortyy imless he were married, to conscription in the 
mHida. 

Such trials might perhaps be borne, if die stignetir (ttniertm, elder) 
rended upon his estate, and looked after his tenants. Talleyruid’s grand- 
mother fdayed Lady Boundful in her village, summoning to the chAeau 
after Sunday mass all who needed medical treatment or reliefi but the 
cantankerous stigtuttr of Salency diqiuted at law the harmless right of his 
parishioners to choose and crown a May Queen. In very many places 
ndther good nor evil could be otpected from *the rich man in his casde.’ 
Chateatmriand’s ftmily lived at Qjmbourg like a garrison in a beleaguered 
fortress. Landlordism had indeed, in many districts, ceased to coincide with 
land-ownership. The seigneur in whose name the feudal charges were 
exacted need no more reside in the chdteaUy he need no more own a square 
prd of the estate, than the lay impropriator of the dthe need show his &ce 
inside the parish ^urch. The payer of rent, like the payer of tithe, felt that 
he was the victim of a system without a soul. 

Even if unburdened by feudal charges and tithes, the countryman’s 
h<Jding was very often too small to afford a living. Out of every hundred 
peasant proprietors, ftom fifty to seventy-five were forced to make up their 
income by working as paid labourers on other men’s land, or by allowing 
their fiunilies to take in piece-work such as weaving or lace-making from 
the nearest industrial town. Infinitely worse was the position of those who 
had no land of their own. In some districts one fiunily in five was in this case; 
in some as many as three or four in five. Over the whole country every fifth 
to tenth man nuule his living by begging. In a land which had no Poor Law, 
and regarded mendicancy as an honourable profiasion, this floating popula- 
tion of the unonployed, swollen by pedlars, mountebanks, horse-thieves, and 
highwaymen, not only presumed on the chari^ of people hardly better 
off than themselves: it preyed upon tiie &rraen’ crops, poached the 
landlords’ preserves, and terrorize the unprotected hcunesteads of the 
country-«de. 

A fiirmer’s life under die old regime might occasionally be as pleasant and 
patrimidial as it iqipears in RdtiTs Fie de sum pire. Generally it was little 
better than a round of wasteful servitude. Arthur Young was loud in his 
f»aise of peasant proprietors in Fhuideraor Bdarn. The magic of property, 
he thought, turned sand into gold. On the otiier hand, small properties 
meant mull fiirming, whose narrow scope and out-of-date metiiods could 
never nudre tile best of the land as a whole. In vdh tile Agricukuial Societies 
of Paris or Tours, of Laon or Linu^es^ read papers and published pro- 
nammes. In vain the National Assembly appealed to Nature and Rmson. 

run mm the bee-like activity tdJULle SetrJtuire Abeille. llie peasaiu 
persisted unmoved in the ways of lus fiitiwr and bis giandfitther. Neither 
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Phyaocrat nor Ideol<^e could disturb the inunemorial rhythm of country 
life. 

In Engbuid the nxteen hundred Enclosure Bills passed during the dgh- 
teenth century had introduced an agricultural revolution which in the long 
run benefited those who most bitterly opposed them. In France enclosure 
was merely another form of feudal ocploitation. It was assodated with the 
filching of commm lands, the withholding of villagers* rights, and the 
erection of huge hunting reserves. It discredited the case for big fiirming and< 
encouraged the small cultivator to go on digging his little {dot of ground in 
his own way. 

One result of agricultural poverty, landshortage, and bad fiirming was the 
dreaded Asettif the fiunine which in every year of a bad harvest afflicted some 
part of the country, large or small. Not that it was attributed to natural > 
causes. It was God’s will, and perhaps the king would provide a remedy. 
Yet it must have been easier to feel confidence in Gk>d*s kindness than the 
king’s. His representative, the rur/, was at least a fellow-sufferer, and would 
do what he could to move the Intendant to pity. There was nothing to hope 
from the tax-collector, whose demands for faii/r, wngtihnts.^ dkimes^ and 
eafitatioH could only be met by pretending complete destitution. There was 
nothing to be expected from die army of gabeltus who extorted the hateful 
salt-tax (galelle) as oppressively as the chimney-man had extorted hearth- 
money in this country a hundred years earlier. There was nothing to be 
eiqiected from the king’s officers who commandeered the peasant’s ox and 
cart for the transport of military stores, or carried off his able-bodied sons 
into the army. What with tax, tithe, and feudal rents, the peasant’s lot was 
almost too hard to bear. An inquiry made in the Carcassonne area in 1791 
showed that out of a population of 214,000 no less than 67,000 (exclusive of 
children) were unfit to work, or unable to earn a living: nearly one man in 
three was a pauper. 

A contemporary cartoon shows the villager with his fork and flail feeding 
his chickens, and compares his lot unfevourably with that of his pi^ his cow, 
and his bees. It is headed ‘Bom for trouble,’ and has the lines : 

All day u{x>n the land 
In heat and cold I stand, 

Though poor, to have «iough in hand 
To pay the Rector: 

I work the whole year round, 

Produdng fi:<om the ground 

What may content, when he aunes round, 

The tax-collector. 

In the background the peasant’s ambition in life it ngnified by a stone 
cottage, at the door of whidi he is receiving a quittance for hit tmUt from the 
load criitOttar, 
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It is easy, without drawing on the more antiquated feudal abuses, and 
without denying the existence of humane landlords, to paint an almost 
intolerable picture of the peasant's sufferings towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. It is difficult to believe that his lot had been harder a hundred 
or even fifty years ago. Yet so it was. The country-side shared with the 
cities the gradual increase in wealth and the rising standard of living which 
characterized the eighteenth century. 

Recent investigations have shown more clearly how, if not why, this 
change came about. It has been established that the revolution of ’89 broke 
out at the moment when pri ces had re ached their maximum, after an unpre- 
cedented rise of fifty-six years. The economic conditions of the eighteenth 
century were, of course, very differait from our own. In a country in 
which small-scale production was the rule both in industry and agriculture, 
and in which mar^ was cut off from market by local tarifft and bad com- 
munications, there could be no general level of prices. An accurate graph of 
the prices of com, udne, or meat during the years 1733—1 789 would show a 
steady rise throughout the period} but it would also show such zig-zags due 
to seasona4 cyclical, and other variations that it would resemble a seismo- 
graphic chart. One conclusion is beyond controversy. Prices rose most of all 
in ffie cheapest and commonest commodities; not in the rich man's luxuries, 
but in the poor man's necessities — ^his food, his fuel, and his clothing. It has 
been estimated that in the twen^ years preceding the revolution the cot- 
tager's household budget went up by fifty-five to sixty-two per cent It is 
certain that the cost of his two chief comforts during ^e terrible winter of 
'88 — ^wood fuel and candle-grease — ^reached a figure that it had never 
reached before. 

With this rise in prices went, no doubt, a rise in nominal wages; but it 
always lagged behind. Artiiur Young, writing in 1792, believM that in 
Normandy the rate of wages had doubled in twelve years, but that in Anjou 
it remained what it had been half a century ago. Labourers' wages as a whole 
had risen twenty per cent within a generation. Yet the average earnings of a 
French working-man were still no more than 9|d. a day, as against is. 5d. in 
England. Young, who was quick to notice this circumstance, found a 
Midthurian exphmation for it. The excesave growth of the working-class 
population, he thought, prevented their obtaining a due share of the national 
pro^rity. A simpler explanation is that they had neither the spirit nor the 
education to orgamze, and to enforce their demands. 

The question of wages stood by i^lf in the towns: in the villages it was 
merged in the general problem of existence. The whole country-ride lived in 
a state of dull resentment against feudalism and privil^^ whidi mig^t at 
any time break out into a loc^ jaequtru or htudumalt. At any time a bind of 
hungry villagers mi^t break up a marl^ {dunder a bam, or pilh^ a 
baker's shop. Such disorders mi^t be particulwly hard to repress during the 
summer of 1788, when the only courts which could inflict a deadi sentence 
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wercy by the king*8 order, no longer in sesdon, and when it was notorious 
that the king^s troops could not & relied upon to take action against the 
people. 

But no fear was entertained of widespread or organized insurrection. It 
was admitted that in an agricultural country, where twenty out of twenty-six 
millions of the people lived on the land, the land question was the most 
urgent of all. It was admitted that a contented peasantry meant a quiet 
country, and that a discontented peasantry might turn a local revolt inkb a 
nation^ revolution. Yet noble and bourgioisy magistrate and landlord, 
without being actively cruel, preyed habitually and unfeelingly upon 
rural population. Few of them realized what the peasant was thinking, 
if, indeed, they considered him capable of thought. Few of them hated or 
feared him: they merely ignored him, as they might his horse or his cow. 
There grew up a more dangerous condition than class-hatred — ^the isolation 
of class from class. Revolution was not expected. Yet, if a revolution were to 
come to such a society, it would be a revolution that freed the land, and 
gave it to the people; a revolution that would last, because it was deep-rooted 
in the people^s family life, and property, and freedom; a revolution that 
would strengthen the country equally against extreme reaction and extreme 
reform. 

The history of peasant revolts in France was, as might be expected, a long 
one. Gibbon had related, only a few years ^fore, how ploughmen and 
shepherds had risen against the Gallic nobles of the third century, and had 
asserted the natural rights of man, until the Imperial legions ^obtained an 
easy victory over a licentious and divided multitude.’ Ever since the thir- 
teenth century the word jacquerie had associated civil disorder with Jacques 
Bonhomme, the typical rustic. Men were still alive in ’89 who remem- 
bered the troubles of ’47, ’50, and ’52. Those of ’64-68, ’70, ’75, ’82 and 
’85 (so frequent had they become during the last half century) were vivid in 
the mind of the government, which went in constant fear of fresh outbreaks. 

When Necker returned from exile in ’88 his first care was to find a 
remedy for the severe hailstorm and bad harvest of which he had seen 
evidence on every stage of his journey. How, he asked himself, could the 
best use be made of the supplies still available? The question of distribution 
involved an old and difficult dilemma. If grain were moved from districts of 
surplus to districts of shortage suspicion arose that it was being sold to some 
foreign country, or hoarded by profiteers; and there followed attacks upon 
the com-Gonvoys. If the movement of grain was prohibited, the villages 
which were tmporarily short of flour and the towns which nearly always 
needed it were in danger of starvation, and food-riots had to be feared. In 
the spring of 1789, whilst the deputies were travdling towards Versailles, 
the first outbreaks warned them of what might be in store. For a time 
Jacques Bonhomme tightened his belt, and prayed that the new assembly 
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would provide him with bread. It was die disappointment of this hope whidi 
led to ^e more serious insurrections of die summer. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the trouble always began in the 
villages. True, agricultural life and work were, in most parts of the country, 
more communal and co-operative than they would be nowadays. The har- 
vest, the threshing and the Sunday mass Drought together a crowd which 
any common excitement might turn into a mob. But the towns too were 
implicated in the rural revolution. The market-place was the meeting- 
ground of town and country opinion, where the butcher buying pigs and the 
cottager selling milk and eggs exchanged views with the farmer and the 
fiirmeris wife; where the crimes ofthe mayor were matched with the sins of 
the seigneur; and where the di£Ferences between country producers and 
town consumers might be temporarily forgotten in a common grievance 
against Paris and the wheat corner (paste de famine). In hundreds of places 
up and down the country there could be heard every market-day the same 
political rumblings that sounded in the Halles and at the Palais-Ro3ral. 

When the electoral edict of January, *8g, invited the primary assemblies 
to draw up cahters and to appoint electors, ^e peasant felt that now at last 
the king would discover and redress his wrongs. When the Commons resisted 
the crown, and Paris armed, and the Bastille fell, the food-riots of the spring 
easily turned into the political risings of the summer. All over France, but 
particularly in the east and south, es gite-o wners, both lay and clerical, 
were attacked, cellars and larders were looted, legal documents — the source 
of almost superstitious fears — ^were destroyed, and sometimes chdteaux were 
burnt down, with all the traditional accompaniments of a jacqume. 

The reaction of the authorities to this situation was such as might have 
been expected. Whatever happened in the villages, the massed property of 
the towns must be protected, the superior lives of the bourgeoisie must be 
preserved. If the king’s troops can no longer be trusted, the municipalities 
must organize their own defence. A town guard of respectable citizens must 
be set up to keep order within the waU% and to repel any attack by armed 
bands from without. 

Already in May a new and alarming feature marked the peasant risings. 
At Montpellier on the izth, and at Beaucaire iair, where rumour vras 
always cheap, a fortnight later, it was confidently asserted, with eveiy si^ 
of alarm, that *the brigands were conung.* Who the brigands mig^t oe, or 
where they came from, was not stated; but it sufficed for Catholics to re^ 
how, during the Camisards troubles of 1703, a band of Protestants had 
roamed the countryside, burning the churches, plundering the villages, and 
terrorizing the people, ^^at had happened once could happen agsun. Alarm 
began to run through the land. It spread, as news can spread among an 
illiterate and superstitious OHnmunity, whether in the fidkis of Cathtdic 
Europe or in the forests of pagan Africa: it spr^ul, not in print or writing, 
but by word of moutL, andwiS aq>eed that outnm the royal oenitfer. Who** 
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tver it came, tlie cottagers drove in their cattle from the fields, and barred 
dieir doors} the townsmen shut their gates, armed their citizens, and 
manned their walls. Everywhere men wai^ for an attack*— an attack which 
never came. 

Such was the great panic [grande peur) which overran F ranee during the 
second half of July, 1 789. It did not start from a single centre, or at the same 
time; but from five different places (of which Paris was not one), at different 
moments, and in different ways. It spread along the ordinary travel-routes, 
from house to house, and market to market, by relayed ramer than direct 
broadcasting. Everywhere it developed in much die same stages, from th^ 
first rumour that the brigands were coming to the final discovery that they 
did not exist. The brigands were, in fact, a myth, like the Rapparees ofi 
Feversham*s army who were supposed to be marching on London during the\ 
Irish Night of 1688. But there was a genuine peasant rising, a spontaneous \ 
outbreal^ born of poverty, hunger, and the elections; a rising that began \ 
without waiting upon events in Paris, though it was later enlarged by them; 
a rising that had aims hardly understoi^ by the peasants* own representatives 
in the National Assembly. For it was a movement of the conservative 
masses, whom the government of the old regime had enfranchized more 
generously than the townspeople, because they counted on the influence of 
die squire and the priest to keep them on the side of privilege and order. 

But there was more at stake than this. The jacquerie of *89 was a rising of 
the illiterate and unpropertied majority, whose views had bc^n ignored, and 
whose spokesmen h^ been outvoted in the middle-class scramble for repre- 
sentation. The burning of the chdteaux was their plain way of saying what 
they wanted. *The aristocrats make a great noise about it,* wrote Madame 
Roland, rather unfeelingly, *but reallyit is not such a bad thing. ... I see no 
cause for public lamentations, however unpleasant it may be for the in- 
dividual.* She might have put it more strongly. The peasant insurrection 
not only ensured the rout of aristocratic feudalism: it also attacked the 
throne from behind, and made it impossible for the king to hold out any 
longer against the frontal attack of Paris, and of the big towns. It needed 
just this to make the revolution irresistible* 
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CHAPTER V 
FOUNDATION DEEDS 

The Homunculus, Sir, in however bw and ludicrous a light he may appear, in this age 
,of levity, to the eye of folly or prriudioe; — to the eye of reason in scientific research, he sunds 
confessra — a Being guarded andT circumscribed with rights. — (Sterne: Tristram Shandf.) 

The National Assembly crowned^its victory over the king by drawing 
up the foundation-deeds of the revolution. In less than three weeks it 
enacted three great measures — ^the Declaration of Rights^ the Abolition of 
feudalism, and the suspensive Veto. The Declaration, the creed of the 
revolution, was the work of Versailles: the Abolition, the creation of a new 
social order, was the work of the provinces: the Veto, the key-point of the 
new constitution, was the work of Paris. The joint effect of tihese measures 
was so revolutionai^ that the king could see no answer to them but a third 
appeal to arms. His failure, and his forced acceptance of them, put them 
irrevocably on the statute-book of democracy, and ended the first stage of the 
revolution. 

The Declaration of Rights came before the assembly on a report of the 
Constitutional Committee on July 27th. It was discussed, intermittently, for 
a month: the last clause was passed on August 27th. The Abolition of 
feudalism was proposed and carried through in the course of a single night’s 
debate on August 4th. The Declaration involved philosophical questions, 
which could not be decided in a hurry, and difficult problems of definition 
and drafting. The Abolition was a practical expedient to meet a dangerous 
crisis, and could be put through in outline in a few minutes. 

The deputies had barely begun their discussion of the Rights of Man when 
they were interrupted by an alarming reminder that there were French- 
men whose rights had Imn taken away from them, and who were minded 
to recover them by force. The peasantry were up in arms. They were 
reported to be attacking the chdteauxj seizing the land, and shooting the 
game. A committee was appointed to investigate these reports. When the 
deputies learnt how serious ffie situation was, their first reaction, as a cynic 
might have observed, was remarkably like the king’s reaction towards the 
rising in Paris. They issued a strongly worded declaration against disorder, 
and (remembering their daim of June against the non-payment of 
taxes. Next day ffiey called on the troops to suppress the rioters. A week 
later they authorized the munidpalities to requisition any armed forces that 
might be available {mlias natienaliSj markhiussitSy troupes) to disperse 
‘seditious gatherings’ of all kinds. 

Nor were these mere threats. The inhabitants of Cluny, led by one of the 
r*a. — 6 
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monks, trapped a body of ^brigands* in the town, and shot them down 
without mercy. At Mlcon an illegal tribunal hanged twenty peasants for 
refuring to pay tithe and feudal dues. The National Guard of Lyon killed 
eighty rioters, and took sixty more prisoners. In Dauphin6 the law-officers 
trav^ed round the country with troops and police, holding inquiries, and 
summarily executing those whom they found guilty of disturbing the public 
peace. In this policy of repression the provincial authorities had the sym- 
pathy not only of the privileged classes, but also of the bourgeoisie^ whose 
representatives were at this very moment declaring property to be one of the 
^natural and imprescriptible, inviolable and sacred* rights of man, and werei; 
asserting that *no one can be deprived of it except by public necessity, under 
legal forms, and with provision for ^r compensation.’ \ 

Nevertheless it soon became apparent that repression would not solve the \ 
problem. Practically, there were not enough troops: morally, the peasants ^ 
had too strong a case. On August 3rd the austere Malouet, after speaking 
of the economic crisis likely to follow the revolution, put in a plea for the 
out-of-work classes, and suggested that their needs might be met by relief 
committees and labour bureaux. On August ist the Baron de Montchenu 
renounced all feudal rights in certain parts of his estates. The situation was a 
matter for urgent discussion in the newly formed Breton Club; and it was 
here that a drastic remedy was first formulated. 

When the assembly met on the night of August 4th, Target, an eminent 
lawyer, but no statesman, introduced proposals for the enforcement of the 
law, and the continued payment of sdl taxes and dues. The Vicomte de 
Noailles at once opposed this motion in a speech boldly advocating equality 
of taxation, and the abolition of all feudal charges. He was supported by the 
Due d’Aiguillon, who said that the Vicomte had anticipated his own pro- 
posals. Next a Breton deputy, Le Guen de Kerangall, in the language and 
dress of a peasant, denounced feudalism in terms which were no less moving 
because his facts were out of date. La Poule of the Tranche Comtf followed 
in the same strain. The deputies were moved to deep indignation. In a spirit 
of impulsive and sometimes generous sacrifice, landowners, clergy, magi- 
strates, and representatives of local authorities offered to surrender their 
rights and privileges. So infectious became their enthusiasm that an agitated 
aristocrat passed a note to the President saying that the deputies were out of 
their minds, and beg^ng him to suspend the sitting. 

The oripnal intention of the speakers may have been to save something 
from the wreck that private property was suffering all over the country: the 
effect was to turn French society upside-down. Consider some of the clunges 
proposed by the resolutions of Aug^4th. Serfdom was abolished. All feudal 
rights could be extinguished by purdiase. The privileges of the seigneurial 
court, the seigneurial hunt, the seigneurial pigeon-cote and rabbit-warren 
were suppressed. All tax-exemptions and tax-privileges were done away with, 
and taxation was to be made £ur and equal for all as fiom January xst^ *89* 
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Civ 9 and military posta were thrown open to all citizens. Justice would 
in future be administered gratis, and the sale of legal a{^intoents discon- 
tinued. Provinces and towns abandoned their separatist claims and thar 
pecuniary and administrative privileges. Tithes, annates, and other ecden- 
asdcal barges were suppress^, and pluralism was prohibited. Undeserved 
penrions were to be withdrawn. Trade Councils (jurandes) were to be 
reformed. 

No wonder rite deputies ordered that a medal should be struck to com- 
memorate so great an occasion, that a solemn Tt Detm should be sung, and 
that the king himself should be associated with the acts of the assembly! 
under the title of ‘Restorer of French Liberty.* For although cool reflexion ; 
suggested doubts as to the wisdom of some of these measures, and many of 1 
them were whittled down in the process of statute-drafting, yet nothing \ 
could efiace the fliit impression pr^uced by so great and in many cases so \ 
generous a surrender of private interests to the public good. It was a gesture, ' 
perhaps, rather than an attitude} but a lightning-flash is the gesture of a 
thunderstorm. 

In view of what was going on in the provinces, it was permissible to view 
the landlords’ calculated proposals with a cynical eye. It cost them nothing 
to sacrifice serfdom, a wasteful type of labour which survived on few of 
dieir estates. It cost them little to sacrifice feudal rights, which constituted, 
on the whole, only a quarter of their income, if ^ey could secure com- 
pensation for them. The abolition of tithe would benefit the large land- 
owner even more than the small farmer; whilst the church counted on a 
moratorium, and looked forward to some arrangement under which its 
remaining revenues would be better administered, and its salaries paid on a 
more generous scale by the state. But no reasons of self-interest could be 
alle^ for the sacrifice of tax-exemptions or hunting-rights by the gentry, of 
privileges by the towns, or of pensions by the army. Ferribres was not wrong 
when he traced beneath the worldly motives of August 4th ‘that love of his 
country which is bom in every French heart, and which makes it the 
imperative duty of the tuUtsst to dedicate its property and its life to the king 
and the nation.’ 

To the peasantry — there can be no doubt about it — one ni^t had 
brou^t a freedom which it would take a life-time m iqipredate. At first, 
like ^e prisoners lately released from the Bastille, they stumbled into liber^, 
dazzled by the unaccustomed daylight, and half fn^tened to be at large in a 
world of which they had no experience. Smne of the emancipated serfs are 
said to have regretted the maitMuortt system, under whidi thdr lands could 
not be bought up by rich towns-people, or their children reduced to the 
status of mere day-labourers. Some took liberty for licetKe, and plundered 
^ landlord’s orchard and kitchen garden as readily as tiiey would have 
looted a shop-window. But to Ae vast majority dw disappearance of 
oU obligations and Ae ^scoveiy of new rights— were it only freedom to 
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dau^ter die &t hares and pi^dga that browsed by the roadside — brou^t 
a new self-req)ect, and a new inoentife.fer Itvtng. 

One oonnderable grievance remained. The redemption of feudal dues 
would cost « sum — it has been reckoned at about three hundred and diirty 
millions staling — quite heyond die resources of the countiy-sides and mean- 
while payment was to go on. But though instances can be quoted in which 
feudal clurges — and tidies too— were still being exacted in lyqOy’qiyor even 
’92, it appears that in mott places litde attempt was made either to pay diem 
or to collect them. It was not long before the nadonalization of the church 
lands and their sale in small plots for depreciated ptqier money provided a 
happy appeasement of land-himges. The peasant proprietor was soon a 
landlord, and as good a man as his neighbour — tenacious of his newly won 
rights, suspicious of government interference, and, with all his obsdrute 
old-feshioned ways, the backbone of the country. There was truth in the 
caricature which diowed the peasant before August 4th bowed down by the 
weight of the priest and the noble, who rode upon his back; and after August 
4th himself riding on the back of the noble, clapping his hands, and saying ‘1 
knew my turn would come some day!’ 

Theabolition of feudalism not only swept away an old sodety: it created a 
new one. The positive side of its measures — equal taxation, equal opportunity, 
equal justice, and the drastic reform of civil and ecclesiastic bodies — gave 
birth to theequal citizenship which became the strength of modem France. 
The old feudal ideas might reappear in the officialism that mars French 
administration; for they have their root in a will to dominate and to be dom- 
inated which even democracy cannot destroy. But they could never again be 
used to defy the ^vertunent, or to exploit the people. 

Again, the social revolution of ’89 counteracted a dangerous tendency of 
the political revolution of ’89. The btter, in its reaction against the central- 
ization of the old monarchy, became individualistic. The former, in its 
reaction against feudal particularism, became itatistt. The levellings con- 
solidating effects of the abolition of feudalism might have been exploited by 
Louis XVI, as Mirabeau suggested, in the interests of a stronger monarchy. 
They made possible, under stress of war, the Jacobin dictatorship of 1 793-4. 
They played into the hands of Napoleon. But August 4th had an ultimate 
effect of even greater importance. It redistributed lan (4 as the eighteenth 
century had already redistributed wealth and wiis. It gave to a vast 
number of small proprietors a stake in the country which 1^ kept France 
fundamentally fiuthful to the principles of 1789. 

A revdiution, like a dturch, must have beliefe: but need it embody them 
in a creed? It carmot live without ideals: but is it vnse to publish them to the 
world? The depuries of *89 had li^ doubt as to the answer to this question. 
Thi^ definitely denied a dedandon. But few of them were ^Uost^oa or 
monuists: their reasmu fix deririt^ it and ideas which w y w s m d in 
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it spnuig from authentic roots in the character and histoi^ of their oounti^. 
They bweved, as they ssud in the preamble of frieir mamfiatO) that aQ mi»> 
government and all public ills were due to a fiulure to recognize the rights of 
man. They did not need Locke or Hobbes, MaUy or Rousseau, to teach 
them this truth. They did not much care whether rights had esdsted before 
the state, or the state before rights. They only knew that for centuries 
Frenchmen had been forced to do this and prevented from doing that I7 
their landlords and their kings. The Declaration was neither die manifesto 
of a new nadon, like that of 1776, nor a revolutionary class programme, 
like that prefixed to the Russian consdtudon of 1918. ItwasaBillofRight^ 
reasserting liberties which had been overruled, establishing rights which had, 
been obscured by wron^. The design may have been inspired 1 ^ the| 
Contrat Soeiali the material was supplied by the cahiers of ’89. In those very \ 
human documents the French people had pasdonately demanded sodu \ 
equaUty, freedom of opinion, security of property, a career open to talent, 
a fiur assessment of taxes, and a hundred other reversals of the old order of 
society and government 

Some of these changes had already been enacted in the spirit, if not in 
the letter. Ardcle VII of the Declaradon, prohibidng arbitrary imprison- 
ment, was a commentary on the destrucdon of the Basdlle. The useless 
social disdncdons denounced in Ardcle I had disappeared on the night of 
August 4th. The ‘lutural and imprescripdble rights of man’ — ^liberty, 
property, safety, and renstance to oppression (Ardde II) — ^were precisely 
those which Paris had won for its people a month before. Why not, then, 
proclaim than? The Nadonal Assembly had asserted two months ago its 
right to give or to withhold the taxes: why not, then, claim (Ardcle III) 
dut the prindide and essence of sovereignty resides in the nadon? It need not 
be denied that these pracdcal and purdy F rendi ingredients of the Declara- 
don were mixed with forei^ influences of a more sp^uladve kind. The 
influence of Blackstone (Ardde IX) and Beccaria (Ardde VIII) cannot be 
overlooked. But die ideas of these writers had been so absorbed into F rench 
thought that their alien origin was forgotten. 

Tmrteen years before, the American states united at Philaddphia had 
declared that Vhen it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve ^ bonds 
whidi have ootmected them with another, a decoit reflect to the cqiinions 
of mankind requires that diey diould declare the causes which impd them 
to the separadtHi’: and they had proceeded to draw up diat Declaradon of 
Independence which was already fomous in ’89 as the only printed charter 
of democraqr. The drcumstances, indeed, were not now the some as in 
1 776. France was not a new state jusdfying its existence before an old world: 
itim an old state advertmng a dumgeof polidad fiuth; a war-worn battleship 
nuUng new ^ours to its mast America, as was ptnnted out by more than 
one ^leaker in the debate on the Decbmuimi, hM Utde in common with 
Fiance. It was a country ofsmallfiirmen and equal ddaras. Itinfaeritediw 
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feudal instttudons. Its taxes were light It had no extremes of pomtjr or 
wealth. Its peofde were leady-made^fer dmocracy. Yet France had ocm- 
tributed to &e liberty of America, and mi^t learn from America how to 
win its own. It seemed to the Constitudoim Committee that the assemUy 
could not do better than preface its own oonsdtudon bjr a Philadel{diian 
manifesto of its political faith. One of the manj drafts whidi it conridered— 
that subnutted La&jrette — had been drawn up in consultadon with Jeffer- 
son, the American ambassador, and may still be read in a o(q>y annotated hf 
his hand. 

On the other side was the older but less congenial exan^le of England. 
England, said Durand de Maillan^ in the debate of August ist, had sub- 
sdtuted free insdtudons for consdtudonal freedom. She had been content to 
secure polidcal rights by safeguards and remedies. She had omitted to state 
the natural rights anterior to any such measures, upon which th^ really 
depend. On the contrary, aigued Malouet, it was precisely from En^ish 
writers — ^ftom Locke, fr<un Cumberland, from Hume — d^t France had 
derived the nodon of natural rigiits. But the English had avoided the error of 
supposing that freedom ever had existed, or ever could exist, apart from free 
insdtudons. It was not the naked savs^ Man Friday, but the clothed and 
civilized Crusoe, with his gun in his l^d, and his d(^ by his side, who was 
in a posidon to assert and defend his rights as a man. 'Our buriness^* Malouet 
conduded, 'is not so much to announce himian freedom, as to make men 
ftee. The {nrohibidon of iettres it cachet will do more towards this end than 
all the preambles in the world.* 

The depudes agreed with this view. Their whole conduct shows that 
most of them were piacdcal melt, not dreamers. But they believed that a 
dedaradon of abstract rights vrould be a hdp,not a hindrance, to the enact- 
ment ci lavrs and the setdng up of insdtudons designed to secure the liberdes 
of Frenchmen. *The better men know thdr rights,’ said the Comte de 
Castellane, 'the more they will be attached to the laws that protect them.’ 
Not only so. A dedaradon of polidcal rights would set a stantbrd of polidcal 
achievement. It was the intendon of die Consdtudonal Committee that 
'these ineradicable prindples should always be inscribed before our eyes, 
and in our thoughts, and that at every juncture the nadon should be able to 
compare them with each ardde of the consdtudon, and to make sure that 
we have fiuthfully carried them out.’ This was indeed grasping the netde: 
for what code coidd ever express the legidadve ideal? But it was good to have 
such tui aim on record. Lafoyette, himself die most ri^d embo^ment ci 
1789 oonsdtudonalism, was always proud cf his part in the Dedaratum, and 
assured Wadiington a year later that of the immense number (^ decrees 
passed by the Nadonal Assembly few vrere inconsstent with it 

Here a fresh doubt arose. If the Fremdi ddzen, in ocunpensatum for so 
many oenturiesof wrongii, was to be presented vrith a tauter of li^ts, 
mi^ he not also» for the good of hu sod, and fat die greater peace 
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government, be presented abo with a decalogue of duties? Does not the right 
of liberty of opinion or worship carry with it the duty of tolerating odber 
people’s opinions and forms of religion? Does not the right of property 
involve the rich in the duty of paying taxes? Does not the right of 
collaborating in a representative government involve the poor in the 
duty of accepting ditfranchisement? Such abnegations might seem in- 
evitable, when the language of natural rights is translated into the terms 
of political institutions. In no other way, perhaps, can rights of any kind 
obtain dvil status. But if rights coupM with duties look suspiciously 
like wrongs, would it not be better to say nothing about this side of the 
matter? So, in fact, the deputies decided, by a considerable majority, on < 
August 4th. ' 

^me would have gone further, and would have had no declaration at all. \ 
It was better, Malouet thought, not to allow the people a Pisgah-view of a ' 
Promised Land which they might never inherit. Alternativdy, the rights 
might be reconsidered along widi the institutions in which it was hoped to 
embody them, and both be published together. But the deputies stood by 
their creed. They determined to publish it first, and to let it stand for what it 
was — ^an ornamental and perhaps grandiose entrance to the constitution. 
Never mind if the constitution, like a modem Expositimy is a long time 
building: something at least stands there to challenge attention. 

These preliminaries having been settled, the House proceeded on August 
17th to consider a number of rival proposals for a declaration, including 
those of Mirabeau, Lafayette, and Sieyhs. The draft finally chosen as 
the basis of discussion was modelled on the American declaration, and pro- 
posed by the Archbishop of Bordeaux’s committee. After ten days’ discussion 
the seventeen Articles of the Declaration were accepted in their final form. 

It is a Declaration of the rights Je Phomme et du citoyeni — ^not of men as 
such; not of men who foil or refuse to share a common life; but of men who 
are also citizens, who accept the duties {devoirs) as well as the rights {droits) 
of membership of a conununity {corps social). It is made *in the presence and 
under the auspices of the Supreme Being’; — a mild concession to religion in 
the language of pagan Rome and philosophical Deism. 

Its underlying ideas are four in number. First, there are certain human 
ri^ts older than any existing society — liberty to act as one likes, equality 
with other men in all the^ifUrs of life,and freedom to possess property, to 
live safely, and to resist oppression. Secondly, it is the duty of every Apolitical 
association,’ from the fomily or the tribe to the city or die state, to defend 
these rights. It does not, of course, defend them in their pre-social form, as 
natural rights, but in their social form, as political rights: for as soon as the 
individual becomes a member of a political association, his liberty to act as he 
likes must be reconciled with the liberty of other members to act as they like; 
his freedom to hold property must not interfere with their freedom to do so 
too, his claim to protection must not override theirs. Thirdly, the state 
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is nothing else than the oommuni^ of citizens, ea^resdng their oomxnon 
will {volonti ginirale) in the laws mat embody their rights, their common 
action in whatever government they choose to set up, their common use of 
force in an army, and their common need of money in taxation. Fourthly, as 
there is a danger that the community in action maj abuse its power against 
individual members, this power must be limited m scope and means, and 
its agents must be held to a strict account. 

Like all attempts to catch human nature on the run, the Declaration has 
notable omissions, and is capable of unintended uses. Sayii^ nothing of a 
right of association or of a right of employment, it leaves capital and labour 
unevenly matched. Speaking only of private property, it afFords no comfort 
to the communist. It limits freedom of speech and worship in the name of 
public order under circumstances determined by the law: but no such law 
was ever drafted. It promises that public officials shall be held to account :but 
it does not provide the means of doing so. The general colour of the Declara- 
tion is that of a middie-class individualism. By equality it means the lowering 
of the old privileged aristocracy to the level of the new privileged bour- 
geoisie, not the raising of the unprivil^ed working class to that level. But it 
is a double-edged weapon,' whi^ may later be turned against those who 
forged it. It is, indeed, a virtue rather than a fault if a declaration of princi- 
ples or ideals is incomplete, and cajmble of more than one interpretation. 
Otherwise the Declaration of 1789 would hardly have become a model for 
the constitution-makers of Switzerland, Belgium, Piedmont, Denmark, 
Austria-Hungary, or Spain. In its own country it has been slowly and very 
imperfectly emb^ied in a century and a half’s legislation. But the govern- 
ment whi^ forty years ago ordered that a copy of the Declaration should be 
put up in every s^ool-room bore witness to the place it still holds in the heart 
of F rench democracy. 

The Declaration of Rights was passed on August 27th. On the 28th the 
assembly went on to discuss the royal veto. This was the popular description 
of what ultimately appeared in Tit. Ill, Cap. Ill, Sect. Ill of the Consti- 
tution of 1791, under the heading D# /a Sanction royalty There were practi- 
cal reasons why this part of the constitution should be regarded aa urgent, 
and taken before others which were logically antecedent to it On August 5th, 
as soon as he heard of the proceedings of the 4th, Louis wrote to the Arch- 
bishop of Arles, saying that he would never give his sancdm to decrees 
despoiling the der^ and nobility. The deputies had foreseen this contin- 
gency, aM had diwed the decisions of August 4th not as decrees (^dicntc) 
requiring the king’s formal acceptance but as resolutions {mrriUi) 

that only needed publication {fromtJgation) by his orders. They dius gave 
eBfect to a feeling which they shrank from putdng into a formular-diat 
during die foaming of the new constitution the king^s legislative power was 
in abeyance: the crown was brought even lower than the old parimcnts. But 
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Lows* threat could not be albwed to pass unchallenged. It was already 
assumed that the executive power in the coming omstitution must oon^ 
of the king and the Idng’s ministers. It had never been anticipated dnt they 
would be given unlimited power to veto the proceedings of die legislature. 
Not only would the principle of the separation of powers be violated: the 
sovereignty of the people, ^e comer*stone of the constitudon, would be in 
danger. 

Mounier, so lately the hero of the Tennis Court oath, had already b^n 
to fidl out of line with the majority of the assembly. As rapporteur of the ,■ 
Consdtudonal Committee he was iighdng a lodng batde fer a limited" 
monarchy, an Upper House, and a royal veto on the English model. He \ 
knew that the cahiersy which most of the dqiudes read as instrucdons from 
their constituents, recognized some kind of royal sanction as necessary for 
the validity of a law. He proposed that Article II of the first part of die 
constitution, entided Prineipes du gouvemement monarchiqm, should read, 
*No legislative act has the force of law unless it has been passed by the 
deputies of the nation, and sanctioned by die king.’ In view of Louis’ 
attitude towards the resolutions of August 4th it was impossible for die 
House to accept such a formula. If any foreign precedent were followed, 
let it be taken from democratic America. A series of stormy debates, 
lasting, widi some diversions, till September nth, ended in the granting 
by 673 votes to 325 of a suspensive veto like that enjoyed by the President 
of the United States. 

This was the first issue on which the Commons lost their unanimity, and 
broke up into a Left and a Ri^t. Mirabeau, die most effective speaker fiir 
the Right, pla^rizing de Casaux’s recent brochure on the English constitu- 
tion, argued ^t the ultimate power to give force of law to the decisions 
of the assembly could be more safely entrusted to a angle king with an army 
at his back than to six hundred deputies supported by ^e people. The king’s 
use of the veto could be restricted by withholding supply, especially ft’om ^e 
army. Take away his veto altogether, and he may be driven to worse courses. 
For the Left Siey^ replied that an assembly was in a better position than a king 
to know die mind of the nation; that the business of the executive was to 
carry out the will of the legislature, not tocdstruct it; and that aroyal veto on 
the proceedings of a national assembly ’is nothing less than a lettre de cachet 
issued against the will of the people.* The questitm nugjit have been (kbated 
for ever; but on Septeniber i ith, after transactions of lume too dear a 
character between Necker, La&yette, and a group of moderate deputies, 
it became known that the king would consent topromulgatetheresolutionsof 
August 4th if he were granted a veto valid for two sessions. Under this 
^ndeman’s agreement the sutqiensive veto (vdto suspetmfot hirat^ became 
part of the constitution the same day. 

It had in fiux been carried less l^ die arguments o( the qteakers than I7 
die urgency of the political situation. It was feared that dte differences of 
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opinton laioiig die dqtudes of the Commons mig^t be esj^doited by the 
rojralist party fer its ovm ends. It was'feared that the authority of tl^assanUy 
mig^t be mdangered by another intervention on the part of the capital. Day 
by day, as die debate dragged on at Versailles, indignant meedi^ were held in 
tne alleys of the Palai8-Ro3ral. Day by day pedtions arrived at the Parliament' 
house, and at the Town HaU. Tlireats were heard that the people would 
nominate new deputies. A notorious a^tator, the Marquis de Saint- 
Huruge, set out one evening with fifteen hundred men to march to Ver- 
sailles, and to offer violence to the Assembly, if it did not at once renounce 
its ‘libertidde’ plan of a veto. *The veto,' declared a populu manifesto, 
'bebngs to no individual, but to*twenty-five million people.* This was 
undeniable) and the leaders of the agitation — th^ included along with the 
usual lawyers and bunness men a writer, a scientist, and a curi — ^wera do- 
zens of such reqiectabili^ that they could hardly be suspected of seditious 
intentions. But die depuoes would not be dictatra to by their constituents. 
They had survived the threats of the king: they were determined to resist 
those of Paris. The d^utadons were coldly treated, or refused an audience. 
The cafd de Foi in the Pabus-Royal was raided and dosed. Only the long's 
refusal to budge prevented the removal of the assembly to some place beyond 
reach of the Parisians. In so stnuned a situadon the depudes were willing 
enough to trust the king, to dosure die debate, and to compromise on a 
suspensive veto. 

In o[q>osing the veto popular instinct was not fiur wrong. In England, with 
its long history of consdtudonal growth, with a monarchy limited for the 
last hundred years, with a king able to dissolve Parliament, and widi an 
Upper House ready to carry the odium of obstrucdon,a royal veto might be 
pracdcaUe — though it was not in fiut agreed whether Gwrge III had diis 
power. In France, just emerging from centuries of absolutism, and staking 
all its liberdes upon a angle assembly, it was unworkable. Even in peace- 
dme a measure which envied the king to hold up l^isladon until a third 
session would have been intolerable. In a dme of revoTudon, and (as it was 
so soon to be) in a dme of war, it could only lead to disaster. The veto mi^t 
be applied not only to long-term consdtuDonal laws, but also to the rouraie 
decrees by which the assembly was remodelling die old regime, and dealing 
widi the emergencies of the hour. Under suth circumstances a oispensive 
veto amounted to an absolute veto of a most objectbnable kind. To hold 
up urgent kgisladon for six years was to hold it up for ever. To put sudi 
a power into the hands of a mere king of cards {rcy its cartts)^ as Madame 
de Nemont called him, was to tempt Louis into a series of peerish 
provocative gestures, whidi could have but one imie. The Idng's use of dm 
ri^t ^ven him <m Sqptember^ i ith brov^t about whhin three yean the 
erecdmi of a n^Uic on die ruins of h» throne. Momiid' ^ not live to see 
die enactment in i 8 i 4 of the Ang^&ized eoDttitatioa he tried to introduce in 
1789. 
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A week had passed nnce the granting of the suspensive vetoi yet die king’s 
promise to publish the resolutions of August 4th was stiu unfulfilled. 
Pressed by the assembly to carry out his part of the gentleman’s i^eement, 
Louis replied diat, though heapproved the general sense (esfritginintl) of the 
resoludons, there weresome of ^em to which he could only consent oondidon- 
ally: and he proposed to take dme to consider his decision. Meanwhile he 
8i>^itted a number of cridcisms, which the assembly could hardly do less 
than examine in committee. At this the deputies not unnaturally lost padence. 
The president was sent next day to ask for immediate frorndgatim. Louis, 
tried to put him off with a promise ofpuhHeatim. Three mys later he ordered' 
the resoludons to be printed. They never issued from the royal press. ^ 

Why all this prevarication and delay? The reason was simple. The king \ 
had once more b^ persuaded to appeal to force, and he wish^ to gain dme \ 
whilst troops were summoned to Versailles. Three days after his promise to 
publifti the resoludons of August 4th, he ordered up the Flanders 
r^ment from Douai. It arrived on the 23rd. It became necessary to jusdfy 
what, after the events of July, could only be regarded as an insult to the 
Nadonal Giuurd, and a reflexion on the loyalty of the capital. Saint>Priest 
claims credit for persuading the municipality of Versailles to authorize the 
protection of the king i^inst attacks from Paris, or his safe removal to 
Rambouillet. Pressure was put upon the Town Guard of Versailles to wel- 
come the Flemish troops, and to assist them in the defence of the court The 
queen presented every company with a new flag. Lafayette himself was 
iq>proa^ed with an offer of the Lieutenant-generalship of the Kingdom, 
if he would pledge the support of the Paris Guard. 

On October ist, the Flemish officers were given a complimentary dinner 
by their comrades of the king’s body-guard. The toast was the royal family, 
not the nation. The king and the queen, her young son in her arms, walkra 
among the guests, who received them with shoutsof Five U rail Five la reine! 
Five le Dauphinl The regimental band played Grdtry’s ur, 0 Richard^ 0 
mm rw, Pumvers fahandmnel It was alleged that in the drunken exdtement 
of the banquet the lutionai cockade had been trampled under foot, and the 
black badge of Austria donned in its place; that many oflScers of the National 
Guard, by reason of this incident, had refused a similar invitation to dinner 
two days later; and that on October 4th ladies of the court had tried to distri- 
bute white codcado, the Bourbon colours, to increasingly resentful patriots. 

Paris was in no mood to take such provocation calmly. The capital was 
disturbed during these weeks not onl^ by the political strug^e at Versailles, 
but also Iw domestic troubles — municipal elections, emigration, nhemploy- 
men^ and a growing shortage of food. Widiin less than two months the 
government of the dty had dianged hands three times. Each change was rite 
occarion of numifestos, demonstrations, and intrigues. Each succesave My 
of rqiresentetives was criticized and obstructed by those who had put it in 
power. Parisians bitterly resented the institution ftie emdti dee redurdutf 
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and iikt Areat of Martial Law. The control of mumdpal aftun was dis> 
puted by the aenu-independent distncts, amongst whidi some counted as 
most troublesome the Pabds-Royal, the &vourite meedng-piace of die forty 
thousand foreigners who lodgM in Parisy and enjoy^ an easy French 
dtizenship, but who were exduded from the deliberations of the district 
assemblies. 

In spite of a good harvest, there was a serious shortage of flour. The hot 
weather which ripened the crops also reduced the level of the Seine, and put 
the Paris water-mills out of action. Already in June Necker had been 
driven to purchasing com in Burgundy and Morocco. At the beginning 
of September Paris had only enough flour for ten days’ baking. A month 
later it became necessary to place large orders at H^burg. Italy, Sicily, 
Flanders, and England were ransacked for supplies. Bread, even of the 
worst quality, was almost unobtainable, and the queues at Ae bakery doors 
grew longer every da^. 

The emigration — ^it was sud that two hundred thousand passports were 
issued between July 14th and September 10th — ^threw great numbers of 
domestic servants and workers in luxury trades <hi the streets. The Spanish 
ambassador estimated the iinandal loss from this source alone at ten millions 
a year, enough to pay the wages of three hundred thousand workmen. As 
wages diminished credulity increased. The poor people who grumbled at the 
street-comers were ready enough to believe that the twenty thousand 
unempbyed for whom work was being provided at Montmartre were no 
better than brigands, and might at any moment loot the dty and massacre its 
inhabitants. The tmth needed no such exa^iation. Things were so bad 
that in the early days of October — providentially, it must have seemed, to 
Madame Roland, who was at that moment outlining just such a plan to her 
friend Bose — ^there broke out a popular insurrection which comideted the 
work of July 14th, and made Paris, once and for all, die head and stay of the 
revolution. 

In the offidal report (exposi) of the Representatives of the Commune, 
published a year later, these three hundred good citizens show tiiemselves 
hard at worl^ from S^ember i8th onwarc^ trying to keep order in die 
capital by the same means as their predecessors of July. On Sqitember a3rd 
com^ news of the arrival of troops at Versailles. They send commissioners 
to verify the report. They are informed diat the Flandos regiment has 
come at the request of the municipality, and to help the Town Guard. When 
the districts of Paris refuse to credit this official excuse^ and demand 
means to defend the dty against another royal attack, they order die 
transport powder firom the magazines at Essonnes, and the purchase o£ 
bullets and cannon-baUst th^ nnke grants in ud of bakers who cannot 
otherwise purchase enough flour to sati^ thdr custnnersi and they petition 
the long to 8^i»uard the grain-convoys on didr way to the capitaL 
But Paris will not be appeased. On &mday Octot^ 4di Morris notes in 
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lus diary 'serious suffering from want of bread,' and records that a woman 
speddi^ in the Pakis-Soyal has denounced ‘plaster-of-Paris bread, sacri- 
legious t^iera-dinners, green uiuforms, and black cockades.' Early on die 
morning of die’sth the Town Hall is surrounded by a hungry mob of winnen 
calling ror the mayor and councillors, and declaring their intention to march 
on Versailles. Soon they break into the building, seize all the money and 
aims they can And, and nearly lynch the abbd Lefebvre for refusing to re- 
enact his r&le of July 13th. 

When the Guards at last restore order, the wromen find a leader fi^r 
the next part of their adventure in Stanislas Maillard, a tall thin young 
man of twen^-six, who works with his elder brother, a mounted office 
{huissier i chevat) of the Ch&telet, and who has already distinguished himsdf 
as one of theheroes of the Bastille. Hewill lead themarch to Versailles. The, 
procession gath<xs recruits as it goes — ^working women of all kinds, some of \ 
the middle dass, and here and there a lady of fashion, fbrced to leave her 
carriage M>d to join in the march. 'Wearing ribbons of all colours, and armed 
with long sticks, pitchforks, pikes, even a few muskets and pistols,* and march- 
ing 'very damourously, but in order and determined step,' they tramp off 
under a wet sky along the fifteen miles of muddy road that lead to Versulles. 
*A ludicrous sight,' thinks the Duke of Dorset: but Paris is in a ferment, and 
who knows what the result may be? 

Whilst the women are on the march, the tocsin {touche-sin^ touch-bell) is 
still ringing, the district assemblies are still talking, and the municipal council- 
is sdll debating the demand of the National Guard to be allowed to follow 
them. Why do the Guard want to go? Not to defend the king; but to 
support the demand of their women-folk for more food, to revenge on the 
Flemish regiment its insult to the tricolor, and to bring die royal fiunily, the 
ark of the constitution, back to Paris. A fortnight before, an individual who 
had made this last suggestion had been indicted for treason {propos sicStieux): 
now it is the programme of the people. At four o’clock Labette, hating so 
unsoldierly’ a command, but threatened (it was said) with the fate of Foullon, 
at last gjves way, secures an order from die Town Hall, and sets out at the 
head of fifteen ^ousand Guards, and as many more irregular volunteers. 
He cannot now hope to arrive at Versailles much before midnight} but he 
sends a messenger i^ead to |tell the king diat he is coming, and to urge him 
not to 1^ the royal body'^;uard fire on the mob. 

That morning at Versailles the National Assembly had been &oed with 
anodier, and perhaps not the last, instance of royal obstruedon. It had re- 
caved a letter in whic^ the king reftaed to promulgate isrdated fragnumts of 
^e emstitution, but 'aoeeded to’ diose artides of it (the resolutions of August 
4th) which had already been voted, on 0(»»hHon no attempt was nude 
to mminlA his execudve power (^e decree of September nth). He added 
diat he would decide about the Declaration of Rights after the consdtuticHi 
'm a whede had been passed. This ftedi act of deorit and defiance caused sttdi 
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an uprou' that Mounier, who was in die dudr, wason the point of suspend- 
ing ^e ntdng udten (at dtree o*dodc in the afternoon) the Paris w(Mnen 
arrived, and asked to be heard. A d^utation wasadmitted. Maillard, spealdng 
far them, explained that thev had come to ask for food, and to punish die 
insult to die patriotic cockaae: they hoped to do aO) it seemed, securing 
the dismissal of the Flanders regiment. 

The deputies were not unwilling to make use of these new, if uncon- 
ventiona4 allies. Mounier, as President, led a party of them to the palace, 
with instructions to demand the king’s rignature not only to a decree 
providing food for Paris, but also to the Declaration of Rights, and to the 
nineteen articles of |the constitution already passed, including that on the 
suspenrive veto. By this time the king had come back from his hunting at 
Meudon, and the queen from the last virit that die would ever pay to her 
beloved Petit Trianon. Louis received the women amiably, embraced the 
least ill-&voured of them, and sent them away with promises of food. 
Supplies hitherto held up, presumably by ro]ral order, at Senlis and Lagny 
were hurried to the capital. 

But for five hours Mounier and his fdlow-deputies waited in the palace, 
whilst the king tried to make up his mind. Should he give way to the demands 
of the assembly, or should he sUp away — the royal carru^ were at the door 
— ^toRambouillet, where every^ng was prepared for him? Had the moment 
come to appeal to the country against Paris and the assembly? At last, vritii 
tears of vexation in his eyes, he handed Mounier a paper mvm up by his 
advisers in which for the third time in three months he capitulated to the 
people. ‘I accept without qualification* — such was the formula dictated to 
him — ^Hhe articles of the Constitution and the Dedaration of Rights pre< 
sented to me by the National Assembly.’ 

The king’s signature to this document might seem to end the criris. Tlie 
deputies of France and the people of Paris had 'vriiat they wanted. But when 
Lafayette and his men arrived, not long before midnight, Louis was informed 
of the further desire of the Paris commune that he would make his home in 
the capital. True, neither court nor pec^le could return to Paris that nig)itj 
and the most that le giniral Morphie could cb at tile moment was to 
persuade the deputies to go home to tiieir lodgings, and the women to use 
what hospitality the town offered, or to bivouac in ^ palace court. But the 
royal famQy must at least give up thar last-minute planfor flight to Rouen, 
and rely upon Lafiiyette’s word for their safety. Louis, having assured 
the assembly that he ’would never desert them, and luul never thou^t ci 
doing so,’ retired for the night; and at foree o’dode in the monung the tired 
deputies dkl the same. 

The king indeed had nothing to fear. But among those who had felbwed 
La&yetts’s men were some who had tinister aims against tte queen, and 
amongst the women was one— Reine-LouHe Audit— who afeenvards sufe 
fered a year’s imprisonment on the chaigeof havii^&reatened *to bring Isdk 
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qaeen’s head on the point of her sword.* At daybreak on Ae 6di some of 
diese creatures found an unguarded way into die palace, exchanged shots 
with die sentriesy and rushed up the nuun staircase toward the ro^ apart- 
molts. Warned by die diouts, die smashing of doors, and the dirieks of her 
women, Marie-Antoinetm half-dressed to die king’s room, just in dme 
to save her life. There the royal family gathered, listening to the cries of 
their assailants, and wondering from which side the attack might come. At 
last the Nadonal Guartb came to their rescue, and drove out the rioters. 
Quiet was restored in the palace. 

Meanwhile the court]rard filled widi a noisy and excited crowd, whi^h 
did not know quite what had happened,and clamoured to see the king. Wh<n 
he appeared on a balcony with the queen and the Dauphin, they cried Fh)f 
le rml When die queen ajqieared alone vnth her children there were cries of 
Pat d*mfantsl and someone levelled a musket at her. It needed courage—^, 
but she never lacked that — to come out agun, this dme with La&yette,' 
who bowed, and kissed her hand. The crowd was touched, and cheered 
them both. When Louis reappeared there were repeated cries of J Paris! 
‘Yes, my friends,’ he repli^, ‘I will come to Paris with my wife and 
children. 1 entrust my most predous possessions to my good and fiuthful 
subjects.’ An informal meedng of the Coundl agreed that nothing else 
could be done. The assembly declared that it was inseparable from the lung, 
and chose a hundred of its number to accompany him to the capital. 

Paris had wdted anxiously during the night of October 5th for news from 
Versailles. Some report of the king’s capitulation may have reached the dty 
early the next morning: but nothing certain can have been known of the 
attack on the palace until the return, about midday, of a first party of assail- 
ants, carrying what vras by now realized as the trophy of a popular victory 
—die heads of two of the royal body-guard, raised on pikes. Two hours later 
a second body followed — some soldiers, and a mixed crowd of dvilians, riding 
in cabs, carts, and gun-carriages, and carrying helmets, sword-pommels, and 
bandoliers from the defeat^ troops. It was not till seven or eight in the 
evening, after ax weary hours on the road, that the main procesaon arrived 
in the darkening streets of the capital. 

Three months ago Louis had come by the same way, almost alone. Now 
the carru^ in whidi he rode with his wift:, his children, his elder brother, 
his sister, and the royal governess, was preceded and ftdlowed by a bizarre 
convoy of thirty thousand dozens— wcanen bearing pikes or branches of 
poplar, some of them on horseback, some sitting astride ^n-barrels} 
National Guardsmen with loaves stu^ on the pdnts of dieir baypnetst 
soldiers who a few hours ago luul been firing at one another— French 
Guards, men of die Flemish regjmoit, ami members ai die lung’s My- 
guard — now fraternizing, and exchan^ng cockades) and carriages contaming 
die representadves of die assembly. The victors of VetsuUet were too dred 
to be dar^erous) but sometimes diey fired Aots into ^ air) and thdr 
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inarchmg*-9ong ivas, *Here come the baker, the baker^s wife, and the baker^a 
errand-boy!’ 

It was a lovely day, after yesterday’s rain: a breeze that hardly 
stirred the leaves by the road-side: sunshine that lit up every beauty of the 
landscape. Madame de Stsuil, driving into Paris by die Bois de Boulogne, 
could moralize on Nature’s fiiilure to fit her moods to human ailUrs. 
Few, perhaps of the spectators of October 6th recalled how differently 
Louis and Marie- Antoinette had first entered Paris together fifteen years 
ago:— dressed in jewels and white satin, riding in a great gilt coach, sur- 
rounded by Gentlemen of the Household, and Officers of the Royal Hunt, 
and escorted by picturesque Suisses,^nd C^rdes du Corps in their uniforms 
of red and blue and gold. 

At the barrier Bailly, for the second time in three months, welcomed the 
king to his capital. At the Town Hall he repeated Louis’ reply that ’it was 
with pleasure — and with confidence, added the queen — that he found 
himself among the citizens of his good city of Paris’; and Moreau de Saint- 
Mdry spoke of the occasion as a fiimily reunion. When, by the light of two 
flickering torches, they could all be seen standing at a window overlooking 
the Place de Griwe, diere was such cheering as had not been heard since 
July 17th. Once more Paris had reconquered its king. 

At Versailles — a royalist letter sadly recalls — a sudden silence reigned, 
and the only sound heard in the palace was that of the doors, blinds, and 
window-shutters being closed for the first time since the reign of Louis XIV. 

It is not easy for a visitor to modern Paris to reconstruct in imagination the 
Tuileries as it was in 17S9. Then the palace closed the whole eastern end 
of the Tuileries gardens. Now only its two extremities remain — ^the Pavilion 
de Marsan on the north, and the Pavilion de Flore on the southt Both have 
been twice rebuilt — first by Napoleon III, and again after the fire of 1871 ; 
and they form the western ends of the new louvre. The long narrow 
building which once stretched between them, the old palace of Catherine de 
Medici, had originally, lilm the Louvre itself at an earlier date^ been outside 
the city wall. Its front therefore fiuxd west, towards open country so delect- 
able thsLt it was named after the Homeric paradise, the Elysian Fields. Atjts 
back, where the city walls had been pulled down, was a courtyard sur- 
rounded by stables and outbuildings; then the open space of the Place du 
Carrousel (so called from an equestrian fbte held riiere by Louis XIV in 
1662); and behind diis again a medley of old lanes and houses encumber- 
ing what ts now the garden front of the Old Louvre. Difficult of approach 
from the east, the psiace was almost invisible from the west The ’magni- 
ficent perspective,’ the ’towering pavilions,’ the ’warm grey colour’ of 
the stone, and the ’long range of ^ndows glistoiing in the eviming Hght’ 
so much admired by early Victoria viritors were &en obscured % high 
walls. The garden was overgrown imth trees. On south where 
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are least changed, the steep scarp of the Seine prevented dose 
ai^roach. To the west were terrace-walls, and a moat, across whidi a 
bridge led to the Place Louis Quinae, now known to every traveller as 
Place de la Concorde. Northwards what is now Napoleon’s rue de RivoU 
was in 1789 a lane enclosed between the high walls of die Tuileries 
garden on one side and of properties whose buildings fined die rue Saint- 
Honord on the other. This space was used as an exerdse-ground for the 
horses employed in Louis XV’s riding-school (manige)^ which stood 
at its western end, opposite the present rue Casdglione. > 

Disused by the court since die minority of Louis XIV, the Tuilerie|, 
together with parts of the Louvre and of die surrounding buildings, had 
gradually been filled with a crowd of lodgers — royal pensioners, poor aristo^ 
crats, retired army officers, and actors connected with the three theatres tol 
whidi its huge apartments also gave hospitality. Many of these persons were \ 
turned out on October 6th, or ^ve up part of their accommodation, to make 
room for the royal fiunily and its retdners. Their rooms were rearranged, 
their furniture and fittings adapted or removed; with results as uncomfort- 
able for the new inmates as inconvenient for the old. Even so, it was found 
at the dme of the king’s flight two years later that the palace contained more 
than two thousand persons, many of them unconnected with the court. It 
was not until a month after October 6th that the distracted M. Angivillier, 
dirteteur giniral des bdtiments du reif could find room in the palace for the 
twdve boxes which contained the queen’s books from Versailles. 

*Censummatum est: it is finished,’ wrote Desmoulins, not long after 
October 6th: ‘the king is in the Louvre, the National Anembly is at the 
Tuileries, the channds of drculation are being deared, the market is 
crammed with sacks of grain, the Treasury is filling up, the corn-mills 
are turning, the traitors are in full flight, the priests are under foot, the 
aristocrats are at their last gasp, the patriots have triumphed !’ The revolution 
might wdl seem over. 

But one condition had never been certain, and met with difficulties in its - 
fulfilment. The assembly had declared itself inseparable from the king. 
But when Louis had been asked by Lafiiyette on the 6th to say that he 
would now live in Paris, he had cautioudy replied, *I don’t refuse to; but I 
haven’t made up my mind.’ He may have felt somethii^ of the foreboding 
Mtrabeau expressed, when he wrote next day to his friend Lamardc that 
unless the king left Paris both country and court were doomed. But what 
could he do, or where could he go? On the 8th die deputies were warned by 
the Due de Liancourt to be ready to move tiieir sesnons to Paris. The mact 
day an official let^ informed them that the kit^ had made up his mind to 
remun in the capital, and instructed them to find a place of meeting thoe. 

At this point fresh difficulties arose. Some of the duties already inu^ned 
tiiemsdves in danger at Versulles. Thibaudeau Ixdt^ his bedroom door at 
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nights, and made hu ion sleep in an ante-room, widi pistol and sword bjr his 
si&. In view of the recent demeanour of die Parisians--dieir demonstrations 
at the Palai»-Ro)n 4 their threats against the assembly, their attempt on the 
queen’s life — less timid deputies might well fear to trust themselves widiin 
the oqMtal. It was, no doubt, more than three months since they had solemnly 
declared their inviolability. But at that time they had only their enemy the 
king to fear: now they had to reckon with their friends the people. Their 
snuff-boxes had not b^ safe in the Sabn d’Hercule: would their lives be 
more secure in the dark alleys behind the Tuileries? The declaration of 
June 23rd might protect them from their [creditors, and from die police: 
would it be more than a scrap of paper to the roughs of the Paris slums? The 
names of ninety deputies who voted agunst the ’Nadonal Assembly* 
resolution of June 17th had been placarded in the Palais-Royal. What 
vengeance might not be in store for a deputy who had voted for a second 
chamber, or for an absolute veto? 

On October 8di Mounier sent in his resignation, and set off — the first of 
the federalists — to his native Dauphin^ to rouse provincial revolt in defence 
of the liberty of king and assembly. He was followed by many others. The 
President found himself overwhelmed with applications for passports — two 
hundred were asked for within two days. The deputies were urged to show 
more courage. Difficulties were put in the way of obtaining leave of absence. 
Cowardly representatives were detwunced by their constituents. The Paris 
commune went bail for the good bdaviour of the citizens. These steps were 
on the whole successful. Lally-Tollendal, indeed, retired in indignation from 
an assembly that he denounced as a den of cannibals {cavtme d’atahropo- 
phages)'. but others, like de Ferriires, were content to send home for their 
wives and their pistok. Malouet, even, stayed on to be the last royalist 
commoner, still insisting that F ranee must change for him, not he for F ranee. 

Thus the assembly which held its first meeting in Paris on October iqtb, 
though smaller by some three hundred members, vras substantially the same 
as that which had held its last meeting at Versailles on the 15th. It was as 
national, it was as patriotic. The aufoors of the foundation-deeds of the 
revolution became tiie architects of the new France. As for the Parisiatn, 
th^ were so proud to have the assembly with them, and so pleased at the 
arrival of a thousand new customers, that they treated the deputies with 
unwonted and unanticipated respect The deliberations of the assembly, 
Lafiiyette told Mounier, were less interrupted from tiie public gallery tiian 
they lud been at Versailles. 

Nevertheless the transference of the king and the assembly to Paris radi- 
caUy altered the conditions under which the government was carried on. Of 
the dianges it brought about the most obvious was, perhaps, the least reid. 
The prisoner of die Tuileries had in fact been, ever rinoe July, a prisoner at 
Versailles. The impresnon produced upon iiic royal fiu^y the half- 
dismantled iqMurtments of th^ new ho^ was gloomy and eppresnve. Its 
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back windows were overlooked by shabby tenements. Its front windows 
showed a terrace crowded with the general public. The garden afforded so 
little priva^ that for ten days Louis could not venture out Yet the king’s 
political position was no worse than before: it was, indeed, in one respect 
better. He was more able to know what his country and ^ coital were 
thinking) he could be quicker to lead, or it might be to follow, the general 
will. The deputies, too, could tee from the south windows of their new 
parliament-house the garden front of the palace, and hear through its 
nordi windows the street-cries of the rue Saint-Honord. They were bett^ 
placed to gauge the public temper,and to mediate between the capital and die 
court, than ^ey had been in the quiet suburbs and green garden-vistas df 
Versailles. \ 

Paris had chained too. Its ddzens were not likely to forget that Octobe^ 
5 th was a victory for the policy of direct action. They would not be backward \ 
in reminding either king or assembly that the organs of government were 
accountable to the sovereign people. A capital whi^ had under its protection 
both the executive and the le^slature was in a position to dictate a policy to 
the whole country. Military control was passing from the army to the 
National Guard. Political control was passing from the intellectuals to the 
demagogues. The general will was contracting to the scale of the personal and 
party relationshipsofcity life. These invisible changes were toalter the whole 
course of the revolution. 

They would not necessarily denationalize it. Efforts were made during the 
tedious inquiry conducted by the Chitelet into the incidents of October 5th 
and 6th to prove that the attack on Versailles had been incited by Mirabeau, 
or by the Due d’Orl6ans. The charges, based upon the hearing of nearly 
four hundred witnesses, were carefully considered by the Comti dts rapports 
of the assembly, which exonerated both deputies. Mirabeau took the occa- 
sion (October 2nd, ’90) to produce an alibi^ and to prove his iimocence. 
Meanwhile Orldam had been advised by Lafayette to leave the country, 
and was employir^ himself on an imaginary mission in London. His credit 
as the head of a par^, or as a candidate for a Regency, was destroyed. His 
only future lay within the ranks of Jacobinism. But neither Orleans nor 
Mirabeau had been needed to inspire the march on Versailles. It was the 
spontaneous act of die Paris people. 

In the same spirit as the Ch&telet historians have been found to attribute 
the later blunders and crimes of the revolution, if not to Orl6anism or 
Communism, if not to the Jews or to the Freemasons, then at least to 
'the Paris mob,’ which th^ suppose to have dictated its will, at every turn, 
to a terrorized and servile government. What exactly the influence of the 
capital was upon the revolution is a question still to be examined. But it can 
already be said that there was more hope in Paris than in any otiier part of 
France that a truly French revolution would go forward, and not back) that 
dire hopes expressed in the and the fiuth embodied in the Dedaration 
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of Rights, would come to fhiidon ^ a constitution: and that the delibera- 
tions of the assembly would be guided by the best intellects in the country, 
inqared by die most national because the most comprehenave oudook. Paris 
was dto brain and the heart of France. By what organs could it he better 
ruled? 


Chaptbr VI 
PARIS 

I walked np gravely to the window in my dusty black coat, and looldng throngh the 
glass saw all the world in yellow, blue, and green, running at the ring of pleasure. The 
with brokra lances, and in helmets which had their vizards. — the young in armour 

bright which shone like gold, beplumed with gay feathers of the east— all— aU tilting at it 
like fesdnated knights m tournaments of yore for &me and love. — (STSMiBt A Stnti- 
mentcU Journal Parish 

For nearly two years after the excitii^ summer of *89 the march of the 
revolution slowed down. Nothing occurred to alter the essendal reladons 
of crown, country, and capital until the king’s flight in June, ’91. But this 
was not an unimportant period. It was a period of nadonal reconstrucdon, 
which saw far-reaching reforms carried out both in church and state. It was 
also a period of didliusionment, a>unter-revolution, and a growing convic- 
don that the new France could not come into being under its present 
consdtution. 

Even before its move to Paris the assembly had lost some of its early 
naivety, its other-worldly enthusiasm. Its homogeneity had been cc»n- 
promised, since July, by the adherence of clergy and nobles who did not 
:^ree with its aims. Its unanimity had been broken during August by die 
debates on feudalism and natural rights. Its presdge had been lowered 
during September by die quarrel about the veto and by the tacdess inter- 
vendon of Paris. The defecdon of so many members of the Right on the 
eve of die transference of its sessiom to Paris re^ored some of its adddad^, 
but removed many of its best minds. The revtdudon lost in intdligence whu 
it gained in power. 

In ^leaking of differences of opinion widiin the assembly the word 
’party’ can hardly be avoided. It is a very misleadit^ eiqpresdon. To an 
Et^dunan, accustomed to die two-party or three-pan^ subdivision of a 
Paniament dut may at for five years, the word sugg^ party funds, par^ 
whips, and a party programme. To an Englishman parliamontary govern- 
ment depends upon die party in power bdi^ aide to count u|m a majority 
of members who will Vote strught,’ uzdess too great a strain is pot uptm 
their loyal^. Thk asnimption would have seemed strange to die deludes of 
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’89. Though they reported from time to time to those who liad elected 
them} though they did what they could for local interests; yet they looked 
upon theUu^ves as representatives of the nation. They belonged to no ^rty 
in our sense of the word. Political Quakers, they sat in their places waiting 
for the inspired word to be spoken: they allowed no one to dictate their 
opinions: they decided every issue as their reason and conscience directed. 

At first this austere attitude prevented the formation, not only of parties, 
but even of clubs. At Versailles the Breton Club, the first of its kind, found 
it advisable to open its membership to deputies of other provinces, if it were 
not to be accus^ of secret and seditious practices. Its successor, the Jacobin 
Club, soon admitted the general public to its meetings. The political societie^ 
which grew up in the more clubbable atmosphere of Paris were parliament- ^ 
ary parties in embryo. It amused the public to talk of the c 6 ti de la reine, or of 
the cSti du Palais^RojaL But, generally speaking, the movements of political 
fragments within the kaleidoscopic assembly only formed a pattern when 
reflected in the fixed mirrors of a crucial issue, or when jolted by a great 
oration. The truest account of parliamentary opinion in 1789 would be to 
say that most of the deputies wanted the revolution to go forward, some of 
them wanted it to go back, and some of them wanted it to stop where it was. 

The formation of parties was due in no negligible degree to the arrange- 
ments of an impromptu parliament-house. The salle des menus plaisirs at 
Versailles, in which the Commons first sat alone, and subsequently with the 
clergy and nobles, from May 6th to October 15th, *89, was so large that it 
encouraged a loud and flamboyant style of oratory, wdl suited to the birth 
of a revolution, but regretted by the government which acted as its unwilling 
accoucheur. The President’s taole, placed in the centre, divided the House in 
half, and already the terms Right and Left were in popular use. 

When the assembly follow^ the king to Paris, it had to be content for 
three weeks (October 19th — ^November 9th) with a big room in the Arch- 
bishop’s palace {archevichi) near N6tre Dame. Soon the need for more 
accommodation, and the fall of a public gallery, made it necessary to look for 
easier quarters. These were found in the manlge on the north side of the 
Tuileries gardens. A riding-^ool built for the young Louis XV became 
the home of the Constituent Assembly during the rest of its career, and the 
scene of its most fiunous debates. 

The building was more convenient in its surroundings than in itself. It 
stood close to die rival centres of political passion — the Tuileries and the 
Palais-Royal. It was easily reached from those parts of the city in which 
mo^t of the deputies lodged, on either bank of the Seine. There were neigh- 
bouring buildings — ^the Feuillant, Capucin, and Jacobin monasteries, and 
the smart htiels of the Place Vend&me — where clubs could meet, committees 
confer, and secretaries file their correspondence. The nearer of these 
premises were soon connected with the manige by covered passages, so that 
die members could come and go without regard to the weather. The T ui- 
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kries gardens afforded a pleasant re&ge from the busde of buaness, where 
deputies could talk over tlxeir opponents’ speeches, and think out their 
regies. 

The new parliamei^ouse itself was small, and badly lit; it was of an in- 
convenient shape; and it was difficult to speak in. A loi^ low, narrow build- 
ings it was seat^ like our House of Commons, so that the members freed one 
another across a ^uigway. But one side was brolron by frie President’s 
seat and the secretaries’ table, and the other by the q>eaker’s dedc. Thus the 
members found themselves divided, whether they wished it or not, into | 
Right and a Left. It was not long before certain blocks of seats were 
appropriated by certain groups of deputies. Those on the right belongedj^ 
roughly, to the royalists, those on the left to the democrats. The extreme! 
members of each party tended to sit in the highest seats at the back of their \ 
block, the moderates in the centre, and those who belonged to no party in die \ 
front rows, whence they could easily cross the floor of the House. 

The room had no source of heat except a stove — in later days a poredain 
model of the Basdlle — placed in the centre of the floor. The atmosphere 
was so bad {makein et miphytique) that the health of the deputies suffered 
from it, and the ingenious Dr. Guillodn suggested the sprinkling of vin^ar 
and scent twice a day. The public galleries, which seated some three 
hundred spectators, were very cramped compared to those of Versailles, and 
could easily be monopolized by the claqueurs of a polidcal party. Mirabeau, 
in April ,’90, seems to have been the first to employ this device. By January, 
’91, some two hundred agents (mouehards) drawn from die artisan and 
^op-keeping class earned fifteen shillings a week by ‘policing’ the public 
galleries in die interests of his royalist policy. 

Such were some of the drawbacks of the new parliament-house. From 
dme to dme proposals were made to transfer the assembly to the Madeleine, 
or to the Louvre, or to a building specially designed for its sitdngs. But 
nothing was done. The dqiudes remained in their uncomfortable quarters 
undl the frll of the throne, in August, ’92, made it possible to move to the 
Tuileries the following May. 

The depudes adopted no rules of procedure untfl the end of July, ’89. 
For the first ax weeb the Third Estate had refused to act as a representative 
body, and deliberatdy kept the informal procedure of a debadng society. 
Durii^ the six weeks following June lyth the Nadonal Assembly was 
figlidng for its existence, and could not de its hands by rules that might 
hinder an urgoit decision, or handicap an impromptu ddbate. But customs 
were inevitably fiinned; and it was these whidi the eemti de riglemeutf one 
of the first four committees set up by the assembly, embodied in the regula- 
dons of July a8th. The riglemeta was rmt psrdculariy effeedve; but as 
Frenchmen and revoludonaries the dqmdes not unnatundly preferred their 
own arrangements to such ready-made rules as diey could ret^ in RomiUy’s 
account of the procedure of the House of Ccunmons, 
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Arthur Young’s weO-known deipripdons of noiqr utd disorderly ddtates 
bdong to the unr^ulated period; tbinn were better afterwards. But not 
always: for two En^irii viators, Lord Momington and Miss Berry, descrtte 
sessions a year later in which a number of ^>eakers were on their foet 
at the same time, and the President in vain attempted to keep order. There 
was even an occasion (April 8th, ’90) when (as the Briti^ Ambassador 
put it) *the Assembly was converted into an abmlute bear-garden,* and the 
public in the gallenes pelted the deputies with aisles and oranges. The 
truth i% any F rench assembly is apt to regard the rules of debate at a belliger- 
ent nation r^rds the Hague Conventions: they are excdlent in peace-time, 
but inapplicable in time of war. Many sittings in the Constituent Assembly 
were as edifying and orderly as the House of Lords. But certain speakers, 
certain subjects, certain words might at any moment rouse a storm which 
swept away the frail regulations, and turn^ a debate into a riot. 

In some important points the assembly of *89 defied both the experience 
of St Stephen’s and the common sense of mankind. The chur was occupied, 
not by a permanent Speaker, but by a fortnightly President. He might have 
been chosen to represent the dominant party in the House. He might have 
been chosen in recognition of some service recently renda:ed, or of his 
q>edal interest in some subject before the House. He was not opected to be 
impartial: whether he could or could not keep order was hardly considered. 
There were the uriiers (huissiers): there was the President’s b^ {smattte). 
If both ftuled, he could put on his hat, and suq;wnd die sitting. The six 
secretaries were a little less transitory than the President— only three of 
them chained fortnightly: but th^ hiad no authority to direct the debates. 

Again, it was a good democratic custom that allowed any member to 
propose a motion or an amendment. But the precautions against hasty legis- 
lation and ill-considered diversions of a debate were too easily over-ruled. 
The House was often entangled in such a web of resolutions and alternative 
resolutions, amendments, and counter-amendments, that it did not know 
what it had to decide. Yet again, depuutions were received, not by His 
Majesty’s ministers, but by Parliament. Their leaders were allowed to de- 
liver aroresses from the bar of the House. Thdr nwmbers sometimes 
marched throu^ it, and received a presidential embrace (fludmde), coupled 
witii a complimentary speech. This democratic custom made possible smne 
moving incidents, such as the reception on October 23rd of Jean Jacob, 
the oldest patriot in the country, whose baptismal certificate tiiowed tiuit he 
had been l^m a hundred and twenty years ago. But more often it was not 
only a waste of time, but also an (^)portunity for party demonstrations ft>r or 
against the petitioners. 

Another custom, but one tint led to boredom ratiier than to disorder, was 
that of delivering set speeches. The Constitumts had great riiemes to 
expound, and all time at their disposal. Thw rejected with scorn the pro- 
ptm made by aae of the silent members mat their eloqucnoe should be 
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limited to five minutes by the hour-glass. They seldom ^ke without a 
manuscript. Many of the so-called debates consisted of a series of essays, each 
of which was carefully thought out, and elegantly expressed, but deut with 
the subject under discussion de novo^ without reference to what had been 
said by previous essayists. Extempore speaking was a rare and envied accom- 
plishment. Those who could achieve it — Mirabeau, Barnave, Maury, 
Rabaut Saint-Etienne — ^passed for prodigies. Few debates hit the happy mean 
between instructive dullness and unedifying abuse. At their best moments 
the deputies seemed to be addressing a friendly unrverse, and the result waa 
not unlike what it would be if the proceedings of the House of Commons^ 
were to be broadcast. At their worst moments they seemed to think, and had^ 
no hesitation in sa 3 dng, that anyone who differed from them was a traitor and \ 
an assassin. There was plenty of good rhetoric: but few debates could show \ 
what was not uncommon in the contemporary House of Commons— the ' 
finer eloquence that comes from the unrehear^ clash of able minds. 

For its ideas, revolutionary rhetoric drew on the rich stocks of Montes- 
quieu and Rousseau, Mably and Raynal. Its clich^ its metaphors, and the 
tricks of expression which make it monotonous and unreal to a modern 
reader, came from the stilted tradition of the Com^die fran^aise, from Jesuit 
Condones learnt by heart at College, and from the study'of Thomas’ popular 
Essai sur les iloges. The manner and gestures of the speakers were modelled 
on those of the bar, the pulpit, and ^e Academy. Their expansive egoism 
flowed with their French blood, and borrowed something from the early 
habit of the confessional. Within this general tradition of oratory there 
was, of course, room for wide differences of method and taste. No reader is 
likely to confuse Mirabeau’s speeches with Danton’s, or to be unable to 
distinguish Vcrgniaud’s style from that of Robespierre. 

Customs of procedure and debate had not unimportant effects upon the 
work of the assembly. More serious was a characteristic inherent in ^e very 
nature of a body which claimed to be a direct emanadon of the sovereign 
people. Though the deputies faced one another across the floor of the House, 
there was no Government, and no Opposition. A Bill would be introduced 
by a committee composed of members of all parties. There was no guarantee 
that it would be carried. No one outside the committee was pledged to 
support it. Those who disliked it could criticize it unreservedly, without the 
restraining fear that the Government might resign, and leave it to thei^ as 
the Opposition, to introduce altemadve legislation. Yet it must be admitted 
that this drawback was not very seriously felt. Few legislatures have pro- 
duced a weightier series of reports, or an acuter body of criticism, than the 
Constituent Assembly of Here is a ^nuine attempt by the best 

minds of an exceptionally enlightened ^e to diink out a democratic system. 

It contains a rich store of political wisdom. 

One result of the transference of the assembly to Paris was the multipli- 
cation of newspaper reports of its proceedings At VersaiUes the Momtewt 
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had enjoyed die monopoly of a pre^-^box (hgt griliii) from which it could 
rqiort the debates undisturbed. The r^resentatives of other papers had to do 
as best they could in the public galleries: they might have to wait, as they 
complained, all night to make sure of a seat. The smaller galleries of the 
manigi were conimed to ticket-holders. The Journal national was accord- 
ingly given a chassis grilli in a comer of the hall; and Dr Guillotin, the 
commssairoy found places for other reporters, with increasing difBculty, 
by the steps on the right and left of the raised platform that bore the Presi- 
dent’s seat. The speakers had now some hope that their names would be 
correctly spelt, and their remarks pro^rl^ reported. They spoke less to 
their fellow-deputies, and more to^e invisible audience of citizens. 

In any case the best work of the assembly, as of many such bodies, was 
not done in public, and in the presence of reporters, but behind the scenes, in 
committee. For many deputies the two morning and evening sessions were 
only a part of the day’s work. The most important of the thirty-one standing 
committees of the House — ^the constitutional, diplomatic, military, feudal, 
ecclesiastical, and financial committees — ^met, singly or jointly, almost every 
day. Their business was constantly increasing: their powers were progres- 
sively encroaching upon those of the executive. Their rapporteurs resembled 
departmental ministers; their rapports initiated legislation; their instructions 
guided local administration. The comiti des recherches issued warrants of 
arrest. The comiti des finances controlled the printing of assignats. The comiti 
ecclisiastique imposed the clerical oath. The comiti diplomatique read am- 
bassadors’ despatches. The comiti d*aliination settled every detail of the sale 
of the Uens nationaux. The much-advertised principle of the Separation of 
Powers might prohibit such executive activities on the part of a constitu- 
tional legislature. It was powerless to check a Constituent or constitution- 
making Assembly. During an instructive debate on October 20th, ’90, it 
was maintained that the Military Committee had usurped the functions of 
the Minister of War. As Cazal^ observed, ‘the only means of restoring the 
executive power of the crown was to suppress all the administrative com- 
mittees of the assembly.’ 

Deputies who had never before lived in Paris were probably less conscious 
of stresses within the structure of the assembly than of pressure impinging 
upon it from outside. Within the four walls of the parliament-house diey 
could enjoy^ save for occasional interruptions from the public galleries, a 
lively illusion of freedom. They could hardly go outside its precincts without 
being reminded that their little world revolve in a Parisian universe. 

The legislative and executive powers, so recently at issue with one 
another, were now no further apart than the Tuileries and the numige. 
Both were under the suspicious survey of the Palius-Royal across the way, 
the headquarters of the sovereign people. That the deputies were conscious 
of hostile supervision is shown by eagerness to exduik each other 
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fipom office under the crown. But thi$ could not aave them. They mwt ell 
hear the odium of bong part of die government, the su^idon of being an 
enemy rather than a friend of the people. From October, *89, until ^une, 
*91, every stage in die decline of the throne is a stage in dhe discreditii^ of 
assembly. 

The ministers too are of no account: even Necker will soon be forced to 
reagn. But they still have a hand on the administrative machine. The dvil 
service is packed with reactionary officials. The reforms of the assembly 
can be sabotaged almost at will by the local adminikration. Only, perhaps, ^ 
the Foreign Office under Montmorin, the least unpopular of me ministeriL 
the <dd ti^itions and the old personnd are hdpfol to the new regime. As 
the standing committees of the House get to work, diey grow increaarigly 
impatient of departmental obstruction and delay. \ 

In Paris, again, the deputies are feeling the pressure of those finandal \ 
interests which had hitherto identified themselves with the ups and downs of 
Necker’s ministerial career. ‘The capitalists,* Ferribres told his wife, ‘are 
the real influence behind the Estates.’ This was an exaggeration. But big 
industrialists of the day-*-Didtrich the Strasbourg iron-master, Ternaux the 
doth manufiicturer, or de Fontenay, who owned the cotton-mills at Rouen 
—dined with Lafiiyette, and worl^ for the construction of a ‘business 
government,* under which property might be secure, and profits easy. If 
their wishes were ignored, they were as ready tx> turn against an irresponsible 
demoaracy as against an autocratic king. Agun, whilst the capitalists are in- 
triguing to secure new profits, the refogees are intriguing to safeguard old 
gains} foreign bankers are speculating in the funds} and foreign emissaries 
are rumoured to be finandng tiie agents of public disorder. Yet little of this 
a{^iears on the surface. To Morris, himself a business man, business seems 
to be at a standstill. ‘Pleasure,* he writes, ‘is the great affair: everybody has 
his country sea^ and comes to town to do business once in three or four 
days.* The centre of revolutionary sodety is not the bank-counter or the 
lawyer’s office, but the coffee-house and the dub. 

Ever since the peace of *83, Paris had been invaded by English dubs, 
English dothes, and En^ish manners. The young Parisian welonned the 
infomudity of a sodety in which he need not change his morning coat or 
boots, and to which his women-folk were not admitted. The dub provided 
the profissional and middle classes with that ea^-goii^ intercourse which 
the diopkeepers had already found in the «nd foe workers in tim 
tavemts and gidnguettes. ‘A F renchman,* remarked a satirist of foe time, ‘is 
a man who cannot hold his tongue. Whatever foe subject^ he must be 
talking. He is never heard to say, “ I don’t know anything about that.” * On 
every ride dubs sprang up to satisfy this cravii^. Already, before foe revolu- 
tion, Paris had a Club foRtique and a Club de Bestmi and foe temporary ^oe 
ban of *87 only resulted in a fresh ett^ dubs two yearsbter — a ( 3 ub de 
Vimfiegy a CliA de Vedwy a Cluh de MmOrengey and many ofoera. The old 
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salant had talked about literaturey^ religion, and natural science: the new 
clubs talked about politics, and a^in politics. Their chief forcing-ground was 
the Palais-Royal, where every flower in the political catalogue flourished, 
and scattered its seeds over the country. 

Two societies were of superior and independent origin. The Club bretoHy 
founded at Versailles by Breton deputies of the States-general, had enlarged 
itself, since the National Assembly came to Paris, into the Sociiti des Jmis 
de la Constitution. It had hired the premises and inherited the nickname of 
the Dominican monks of the rue Saint-Honord^ and was generally known as 
the Jacobin club. Here deputies of all shades of opinion, and such politically 
minded Parisians as could afford tkne enough, and an annual subscription 
of twenty-four shillings, met nightly to debate the questions of the day. 

The Jacobins was not a party dub. It reflect^ the dominant opinion 
of the general public. Whilst Paris was monarchical, the Jacobins swore by 
the constitution. When Paris overthrew the throne, the Jacobins became re- 
publicans. The meetings were at first held in the Dominican refectory; 
then in the library; and finally in the chapel. The changes did not signify 
an increasing spirituality of outlook; only a growing need for space. From 
October, *91, onwards the Jacobins delated in public, and their galleries 
were as crowded as those of the assembly. By means of an official journal, 
and a system of affiliation with similar bodies in the provinces, their ideas 
were spread all over the country. 

The Sociiti des anus des droits de Phomme et du dtoyen was known as the 
Cordeliers dub because it met in the Frandscan monastery in the street of 
that name, on the south bank of the river. It was of later foundation than the 
Jacobin dub, and of lower social status. Here the shopkeepers, students, and 
artisans of the Quartier Latin could, in less formal surroundings, and for a 
subscription of a penny a month, learn the Declaration of Rights, hear the 
case against die government of the day, and turn the eye of vigilance which 
was the badge of their society upon the misdeeds of dty offidals. For if the 
Jacobin club was the Government dub, the Cordeliers was the dub of the 
Opposition. 

It was largdy to counteract such opinions that other dubs of a more 
aristocratic and conservative t}q)e were founded-— the ImpartiauxofMsiouct 
and his drde, Lafeyette’s Club de '89, whose exdusive entry fee was five 
pounds, or the Club monarchique in whidi Lally-Tollendal tried to ralljr the 
remnants of the Moderate party. The unquaUfied ro3ralism of the Jms du 
roi was, in its turn, offset by the Cercle socialj or Jnds de la Viritij whose 
vaguely sodalistic and republican doctrines were expounded in the Bouche 
de fer^ and in the abb^ Fauchet^s popular lectures in the circus of the 
Palais-Royal. Soon, in July, ’91, the Feuillants would be diqiutifig the 
heritage of the Jacobins, compromised by republicanism; and to die list of 
lesser dubs would be added a Cercle wmiApal^^ issuing EphimirUes for the 
discussioii of dvic administration, a Club des huUgesds^ whose heroes were 
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Rousseau and Robespierre, and a ParHque Jranfais^ which prc^med to study 
art and literature alongside politics beneath the dome of the Panthdom 

A jfew clubs, such as the Cordeliers, the SoctM de rharmmu sodali^ and 
the twp Sociitis fratirmlUs despatri^tis des deux sexes^ admitted women; and 
there was one, the Sociiti des citcyennes ripuhlicaines rkjolutionnaireSy whose 
officers and members were all female. The Club Massiac, or Sociiti des 
colons franfaisy represented the interests of the West Indian planters; and the 
objects of some other societies were sufficiently indicated by such names as 
Sociiti du serment du jeu de pmme; des viettmes du pouvoir arUtraire; dn 
club littiraire des loyalistes (later known as Club helvitifue des patriotes^ 
suisses)i or des fidir is des gardes nationaUs du royaume. 

As for the caf^ of Paris — ^who could keep account of them all? President 
Routh of Magdalen, at the age of ninety-three, was fond of recalling the \ 
coffee-houses which catered for the University of his younger days. Tom’s, 
he would say, was the most gay and expensive: Horseman’s was patronized 
by Merton, All Souls, Corpus, and Oriel: Harper’s catered for Queen’s and 
Magdalen, Bagg’s for New Collie, Hertford, and Wadham; Malbon’s was 
the centre for Trinity and other neighbouring Colleges. In the same way 
every caf6 in the centre of Paris had its special clientile. 

The Palais-Royal — once the town house of the Due d’Orl&ins, now laid 
out in alleys and piazzas like Covent Garden, and become a place of public 
entertainment — ^was described by Macaulay forty years later as ‘the spot 
in all the earth in which the good and evil of civilization are most strikingly 
exhibited,’ M. Billecocq, the Director of the national lottery, who doubtless 
disliked unofficial competition, reported in April, ’91, that it contained more 
gambling-houses, cafSs, taverns, and prostitutes than all the rest of Paris put 
together. The police proceedings of the time are full of references to this 
neighbourhood. Seditious and indecent brochures are being sold in the arcade 
outside the caffi du Berceau-Lyrique. Certain persons foregather at the cafi 
de Conti with intention to insult the money-changers {agents de change)\ 
others force the orchestra of the caffi du Caveau to play ‘various tunes, includ- 
ing Nina.^ At the caffi de la Rotonde a customer is apprehended whilst 
passing forged notes. The caf6 de Valois is the scene of a violent quarrd 
between the Marquis de Saint-Huruge and a fellow-officer about the affair at 
Lille. Secret gaming-tables are known or suspected to exist at the caf<E 
M&:anique, the cafi du Roi, and the caffi des Vari^t^. The police have 
orders to clear out the customers and to close down all these premises an hour 
before midnight. The caf6 de Foy, the best-known resort of politicians, has a 
reputation to keep up. Its proprietor, the limmadier Pierre Jousseran, reports 
a lodger for keeping a jeu de liriliy and prosecutes a client for the theft of a 
silver spoon* But even here fropos incenSaires are not uncommonly heard, 
and a dispute may end with ^e drawing of pistols ; whilst the old staircase 
and the stone arc^e outside are a favourite ^unt of pick-pockets, who he^ 
themselves to the watches and snuff-boxes of those who enter or leave the 
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OifL Such was die rather disreputable background of the political life of the 
capital —the subsoil into which the roots of the transplanted assembly were 
pushing down for nourishment. Nor was that the end. Wherever the clubs 
cast their seed upon the working-class quarters of the capital, they gave rise 
to a rich parasitical growth of Popular suid Fraternal Societies, whose mem- 
bers listened to readings from Rousseau, drew up manifestos about the right 
of petition or universal suflFrs^e, and would seldom refuse an opportunity to 
loot a baker’s shop, or to lynch an enemy of the people. 

The deputies viewed some of these bodies with natural apprehension. 
They could have no objection to the progress of revolutionary ideas in more 
academic circles. At the College de. France M. Gournand’s lectures on the 
Contrat sactal attracted a crowd of young students, who enjoyed his denun- 
ciations of the ecclesiastics, and his sarcasms at the expense of the Sorbonne. 
The Lycde, founded in ’85 as a centre for free lectures, concerts, and exhibi- 
tions, reopened under revolutionary auspices in January,’9i. In its well- 
filled library three hundred subscribers studied the Monthly Review from 
England, and perused the periodicals of the day. In its comfortable sitting- 
rooms, which were open from 9 a.m. dll midnight, they could discuss the 
latest rumours from the Palais-Royal close by, or pass round copies of the 
evening Postiilonj with its Stop Press reports of the day’s debate in the assem- 
bly. So the revolution spread to the younger generation. 

The National Assembly might rule France. Paris was ruled by the 
Commune, and the Commune was ruled by the Districts. They were the 
real springs of revoludonary life during the nine months following July, ’89. 
They had come into being in April, ’89, as electoral subdivisions of the 
capi^. When the elections were over, the electors did not disappear. Neither 
did the districts. In the critical days of July, when the electors took over the 
government of Paris, the electoral assemblies of the districts also assumed new 
powers. Not content to appoint municipal officers, they became units of 
local self-government. Each group of lawyers, merchant^ clergy, and liter- 
ary men formed itself into a district legislature {assemhlie ginirale) and a 
district executive, whose various committees dealt with Police, Highways, 
Poor Relief, Finance, and such other matters as come within the scope of a 
modem City Council, For twelve months these sixty litde republics enjoyed 
a rich and independent life. They did not hesitate to impose their views upon 
the municipal body which they had elected, or to make them known to the 
representatives of the sovereign people. 

A body of regulations {reglement ginhrat) drawn up in April, ’90, clearly 
explainea their attitude. They acknowledged that the municipality was a cor- 
porate association of all the citizens for the preservation of liberty, property, 
and security, and for resistance to oppression. But they held that eac^ district 
within the civic commonwealth {cmmune) should be free to exercise 
autonomous I^slative and executive powers. It was as riiough the dbdpline 
and teaching of a Public School were to be mana^d by its House-mastens 
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or as though the multi&rious business of the University of Oxford were to be 
taken out of the hands of Council and Congregation, and directed by twenty^ 
two College Meetings. This civic federdism was an exaggeration of de- 
mocracy characteristic of the ideas of *89, but no more likely than departmen- 
tal federalism to survive the double pressure of war and counter-revolutiom 

The most original and chaiacteristic source of revolutionary ideas was the 
Paris press. The Paris press was at once the child and the father of the revo- 
lution. A few years before, only five periodicals had been on sale, by per- 
mission of the directeur-giniral de la Ithrmrie^ in the bookshops of the capital. 
These were a court gazette, a literary weekly, a church paper, apolitical and 
literary review, and ^eijoumal de Parit. A rising young lawyer like de Siie 
might also read the Mercuric the Annh littiraire^ and the journal encycu^ 
pidique. The first was dull, and the second obscurantist; but the third might 
be enlivened with an artide by Voltdre. \ 

With the approach of the revolution official encouragement was given to 
the authors of brochures* It could not long be withheld from the editors of 
gazettes. The government had started on a wrong line [by prohibiting (May 
5th-6th} Mirabeau*s Etats^ghtlraux. It retrieved its mistake a fortnight 
later by authorizing certain papers — ^eGazettOy the Mercuriy the Journal 
•—to publish reports of the proceedings of the assembly. It even tolerated 
the unauthorized accounts that appeared in the Point du jouTy the Jowmal 
des Etats^ginirauXy the Courrier franfaisy and some other papers. 

During the summer of ’89 Parisians were bewildered by the appearance of 
a fresh paper every week. The municipality raged in vain against street- 
sellers {colporteurs)y caricaturists, and anonymous publishers. The director- 
general found it impossible to stem the invasion of unauthorized printing- 
presses. On the same day (November izth) that he refused leave to Mile 
de K^ralio— though her father had been a censeur royal — to start a National 
Press, he was obliged to point out to the chambre syndicale de Paris how 
difficult it had become to stop unlicensed printing. With that apologia he 
disappeared from the scene. To a regime of ineffectual censorship succeeded 
a state of journalistic anarchy. In the end the assembly was asked to do no 
more than limit the number of printers by some test of technical skill. 

The earliest of the new papers were edited by self-taught journalists 
explotring public interest in the States-general, or by amateur politicians who 
wished to put their views before a wider public. Soon the deputies themselves 
discovered that they could more easily get a hearing in the press than in the 
rostrum, and could supplement their official allowance with the profits of a 
newspaper. Few of these publications involved much org^izarion or outlay. 
Pancoucke’s'semi-official Mmiteuty Brissot’s Patriate frangedsy Prudhomme’s 
illustrated Sundav paper, the Rivolutians de Parity Barbre’s Point du JouTy 
which appeared daily during the first twenty-eight months of the revolution, 
or Mallet du Pan’s Mercurey with its local comspondenot and its circulation 
of twelve thousand copies a week, were undertakings of some magnitude. 
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Thcjr corresponded to the Tinus^ iiaKiMmnng Chrwtkle^ the Mommg Post^ 
and me other leading English newspapers, which af this time sold for three- 
pence-halfpenny or fourpence a copy. 

The rest were very unpretentious publications. Their eight or twelve 
pages of octavo or even duodecimo size were vilely printed on poor paper. 
They came out only once or twice a week. They contained no more matter 
than one man could write, and another man prin^ in the time he spared from 
his shop, or from his seat in the assembly. They needed no capital to start 
them, and no advertisements to keep up their circulation. Yet they sold 
at a price higher than our immense penny papers: their readers were pre- 
pared to pay a subscription of from thirty-six to forty-eight shillings a year. 

few months before, Arthur Young, accustomed to the substantial and 
well-informed journals of the English county capitals, had complained that 
he could not find a single paper in the French provinces. Now the Affichts d$ 
Dijon and the Affiches dt Remos^ hitherto content to announce local sales, 
government orders, and shipping items, interspersed with a few trade adver- 
tisements, began to print political news from the capital. Soon a public 
reading-room could be found in every large town. The salon dt lecturt at 
Lyon took in twenty-five periodicals. Jacobin clubs subscribed to approved 
periodicals, both Parisian and piovinc^, and changed their subscriptions 
as frequently as an Oxford Common Room. Foreign admirers of the philo* 
sophes and the EncyclopidisUs were interested in ^e political ideas of the 
revolution. Even the Pope subscribed to the Moniteur^ the And du roi^ and 
the Journal dts dihats ^ and had himself supplied with all the more important 
pamphlets as soon as they appeared. 

The revolutionary press profited by a freedom such as had never been 
known before, and might never be known^again. Though sanctioned by the 
Declaration of Rights, and embodied in the Constitutions of ’91, *93, and 
*95, this freedom was not a thoroughfare secured by law, but a ri^t of way 
granted on sufiferance. At any moment the political party in power might 
deny it to their opponents, and there would be no redress. In fact, Sieyte* 
Censorship Bill (January 20th, *90} was not even discussed. Liberty ofthe press 
gave currency to irresponsible rumours, and gross personal abuse. But it 
enabled every idea to be aired, and every grievance to be exposed. Without it 
the revolution might not have survived. 

To the political influence of the press was added that of the stage. Under 
the old r^ime actors had been outlawed by the church. Under the new 
re^me they were patronized by the state. As a community they had, 
perhaps, more to hope from the revolution than any other: and they 
were not slow to seize their opportunity. On July 14th Beaulieu of the 
Variith took part in the attack on the Bastille, and MUe Contat looked on 
from a safe distance. Very soon actors played prominent idles on the pditical 
stage. True, the respectable bourgtoisit were indignant that a comkSon idiould 
hold a Gommissiem in the Nation^ Guard. It was not until the ^ of Decem- 
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ber that the civil disabilities of the profession were removed, and not till a 
month later that the censorship of plays was done away with. Talma could 
not find a priest to marry him until April, ’91. 

The stage showed its gratitude for ^ese liberties, however long delayed, 
by giving performances in aid of patriotic charities, and by lending itself to 
political propaganda. For this it was admirably adapted. An audience too 
poor to subscribe to the clubs, too ill-dressed to be admitted to the galleries of 
the assembly, and too illiterate to understand the newspapers, could take up a 
political allusion from the pit of the Thdfttre Mohtansier, or from the galUry 
of the Th6&tre Italien. The spectator of a play was in a more receptive and 
uncritical mood than the auditor of a speech, or the reader of a gazetw. 
Sentiments which sounded commonplace on the lips of a Danton or^ 
Robespierre acquired a new meaning when put into the mouth of Cato df 
Brutus. Patriotism made a fresh appeal when reinforced by the magic of 
theatrical scenery and costumes, stage-lights and music. 

Second-rate talent could, under such conditions, produce results out of its 
reach in other forms of literature. Ch£nier*s Charles /JT, first produced in 
November, ’89, baptized the stage in the name of the nation, the law, and the 
constitution. It was followed by a flood of topical plays, whose titles — Prise 
de la Bastille^ Chine patrietique^ Fite de la Libertiy Triomphe du Tiers-^Etaty 
and so forth — sufficiently proved that the stage vras now as free and patriotic, 
as the press. Soon there were few houses that did not find it profitable to put 
on shows, or to interpolate speeches, that afforded cues for the cheers and 
counter-cheers of citizens quick to notice any allusion to current affairs. The 
armed guards whom it was customary to place amongst the audience could not 
always prevent disorder, or even bloodshed. The abolition of privilege had 
made it possible for anyone to set up in theatrical management. So popular 
did political playgoing become that within two years the number of theatres 
in the capital had doubled, whilst the Palais-Roy^, the fiurs, and the boule- 
vards abound^ with political skits and revues of the lowest and most 
provocative character. 

It was the same in the provinces. Most of the larger towns maintained a 
municipal theatre, and produced the plays that had been popular in Paris. At 
Metz, when the oflEicers of the garrison objected to the revolutionary tone 
of the Com6die, and withdrew their subscription, the municipality made 
themselves solely responsible for the management and policing of the theatre. 
Every crisis in the revolution had its commentary on the civic stage. 
Performances of Le serment civique and Chdteaux en Espagne became 
occasions for demonstrations in honour of de Bouilld, the military governor, 
who was personally popular, or officially worth courting. The suppression of 
the Nancy mutiny, the atelition of royalty, and the publication of the 
Constitution of ’93 each had its echo on the municipal stage. The plays, how- 
ever, were still what the public vranted. When the Jacobin dictator^ip was 
set up in die autumn of *93, they were chosen by authority, and the Metz 
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dieatre was drilled, like riie theatres>of Paris, in the goose-step of Robequer- 
rist orthodoxy. 

None of these plays better illustrates rite part borne by the st^ in the 
revolution than Chdnier’s Charles IX^ ou tEcele dts rets. In his Dedication 
the dramatist declared that his aim was to transform the stage frima ‘a school 
of flattery and libertinism* into a ‘school of virtue and liberty.* In his prefiue 
he critidzed 'the taste and morals of Comeilleand Racine, and profess^ him- 
self a follower of Voltaire. There is hardly a scene in ^e plav which does 
not condemn tyranny, &naticism, and treachery as crimes of the court, and 
exalt the cause of justice and the rights of the people. Revising his tot, 
which was written before the revolution, in view of the events of October, 
*89, Chdnier urges Louis to break with the court, and to ally himself with 
the People: 


Trust your own heart, rule of your own accord. 

And if your subjects* love is your desire, 

Be King of France, not Despot of Versailles. 

In Act III the Chancellor de PHdpital, who is evidently meant for Necker, 
prophesies in rather pedestrian verse the time 

when to the grandeur of the throne 
There shall succeed the grandeur of the state. 

And when the People, ^rious again. 

Shall banish every prejudice and lie, 

And repossess themselves of Naturri Right. 

Then shall these living tombs, these dread Bastilles, 

Crumble to dust beneath their generous hands 
Which give the Prince his duty, and the clown. 

And fix for e*er the limits of their power. 

Then shsdl our sons and heirs, a prouder race, 

Many a leader, ne*er a master own. 

Happy beneath a justice-loving King 
Who gives them back their Liberty and LawsI 

The end of the play shows Charles struck with remorse as a vision of hu 
victims passes before him. The moral hardly needs pointing: 

I have betrayed my country and its laws: 

May my sad fate make other Princes pause! 


It is not surprising that Charles IX played for over three weeks to crowded 
audiences. It was riie most efftetive revolurionary propaganda of riie year. 
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This Paris of the first year of revolution is not a quiet or restful place of 
residence. Every cafd has its groups of earnest and excited talkers. Every 
street-comer is covered with posters {affiches) announcing the latest regula- 
tions of the commune, or advertising the views of the newest publicist. Every 
print-shop window displays libelles and caricatures. Colporteurs cry their 
papers and pamphlets under the arcades of the Palais-Royal, or by the doors of 
the manigi. Mingling discreetly among the crowd, noting their looks, and 
recording their remarks, are Sieur Goisset and his gang, the spies of the 
cofniti des recherches. The most casual visitor cannot Ml to be aware of the 
tense atmosphere, of the heavy pressure of city life. The ringing of a chur^ 
bell, the beating of a drum, or ^e tramp of a patrol down a darkened streik 
suggests every kind of hidden danger. ^AU Paris,’ writes an English visitor at 
this time, ^is still in a ferment. The last sound which dies away upon the 
sleeping ear is the rattle of the patriot drums, and the first murmur which^ 
disturbs our rest is the martial music of the national militia. It is like living 
in a citadel besieged.* 

Political excitement may act as a sedative to criminal tendencies. The 
proceedings instituted during the winter of *89 by the Chitelet under the 
comprehensive charge of Use-nation show nothing that need have been very 
alarming to the deputies. One Deschamps was sentenced to three days in the 
pillory and nine years in the galleys for obstructing the transport of grain 
from La Brie to Paris. A certain Delcros was banished for nine years for 
attempting to enlist soldiers for the Spanish army. Martin and Duval were 
discharged with a caution, after two months* imprisonment, for denouncing 
martial law. Cur6, who received a life sentence in the galle)rs for libelling the 
queen, was not the only person guilty of such disloyalty. A weekly gossip 
paper, the Sottises de la semaine^ and Fr6ron*s weightier Orateur du peuple^ 
had attacked the king and the assembly. Monsieur, the king’s brother, and 
Lafayette had not escaped serious libels. Political controversy ended not 
infrequently in a duel in the Bois de Boulogne. 

The most ominous foct was, perhaps, that the course of justice was so 
often obstructed by the democratic journalists and districts of the capital. 
When the Englishman Rutlidge was charged with inciting the Paris bakers 
to demand a higher subsidy from the commune, Desmoulins defended him. 
When he attacked Necker, he was incited by the Cordeliers club. Nofil’s 
^incendiary statements’ on the same subject were inspired by a pamphlet of 
Marat’s; and when Marat hinkself was indicted by the Ch&telet, he was 
hidden from arrest by his friends in the Quartier Latin, and his case was so 
effectively championed that the unpopular court was discredited and 
destroyed. 

The dvic authorities were at some pains to reassure the deputies, who were 
still disposed to regard a demand for higher wa^es by the garde soldie^ot an 
of glass-workers in the faut^urg Saint-Antcnne, as the beginnings 
of another insurrection. The Police Department pointed out that under the 
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did regime thefxdioe had been pai^by the number of arrests they made, and 
had enjoyed the help of an efficient i^y qrstem: under the new r^ime they 
had no spies, and though there were fewer arrests, there were more convictions. 
Durii^ threemondis of *89-90 a hundred and twenty-two robberies hadbeen 
report^ and a hundred and seventy-six arrests inade: the corresponding 
figures for the same months in ’88-9 had been five hundred ai^ sixty 
reports and two hundred and sixty-one arrests. Moreover nuuiy of the 
hundred and twenty-two robbers had merely broken into eating-houses: very 
few had aggravated robbeij with violoice. The public mi|;ht conclude tha^ 
even if the revolution had increased the amount of petty crime^ it had dimin- 
ished the more serious dangers to life and property. 

Another cause of alarm was dispelled by a report issued in May, *90, by 
the eomiti dt metuSciti. Nervous deputies sdil supposed ‘brigand’ to be 
flooding into the city,with the intention of plundering the goods of reqiect* 
able citizens. It was found upon inquiry ^t the number of b^^rs and 
vagabonds in Paris, which rumour put at twenty thousand, was actually 
between fifteen and eighteen hundred — not an excessive number in a dty m 
more than half a million inhabitants. The ‘brigands,* in fiuit^ were almost as 
legendary as Falstaff*s ‘men in buckram.* 

Paris had made itself, by the vrinter of *89, the mainspring of the revolu- 
tionary movement. Its leaders were full of ideas. Its rank and file were upon 
their best behaviour. But how could Paris impress its ideas and its demeanour 
upon the country? This was the problem that the assembly had to foce during 
the months that followed. Itwas the more difficult, because there was as yet no 
authorized programme, no accqpted design for the new France. The revolu- 
tionaries had pulled down the old fabric before inquiring whether some 
parts of it might not be embodied in the new. The new building had to be 
constructed on ground encumbered by the debris of the old. The sovereignty 
had been transferred from the king to the people: but Louis XVI was still on 
the throne. The assembly was enacting, clause by clause, a new constitution: 
but each regulation had to make its way not merely against official obstruc- 
tion, but against the age-long habits of a petqile unaccustomed to self- 
government. 

Gradually, during the two years following October,*89, royal prerogative^ 
municipal privily, feudal nght, and political monopoly gave way to the 
equal citizenship of the new order. But until the constitution vras codified 
and enacted as awhole,itcould not be said for certun — This koonstitutionai: 
dUit is not Church tithes and seigneurial charges mi^t be exacted until 
substitutes werefound for them,or until provision was made for tiieir redemp- 
tion. A new ftanchise was in force for municipal dections} but it would not 
cmne into force for a general election until foe dissolution of foe National 
AssemUy. The dd currency of Imt d*tr uad tilver kus was hoarded or 
caqxirted, whilst the new assignats flooded foe country wifo dqwedatitig 
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paper money. During this period of transition, everything would dq>end upon 
oo-operadon between Paris and the provinces. There were many old 
reasons — ^polidcal, sodal, and economic reasons — for doubdng this happy 
alliance. There were at least two new reasons for anticipating it. 

The French language, once the literary prize of an educated class, 
was now the property of the people. Latin would survive as the language of 
the church and of the law. Provincial patois would survive as the language of 
the peasant. French would be the language of the nation in revolution, the 
medium in which the ideas of the new France Would be interpreted, I 

As the French language had won its way without compulsion, and withoui^ 
a system of education, so there were springing up spontaneously all over the\ 
country i^litical associations, through whi(^ ^e impulse given by Paris \ 
could oe imparted to every corner of the provinces. The deventh artide \ 
of the Declaration of *89 had affirmed that ^the free communication of \ 
thoughts and opinions is one of the most predous rights of men.’ The 
sixty-second artide of the Munidpal Law of December 14th had recognized 
the right of ^active’ dtizens to meet for the purpose of drawing up petitions. 
The revolutionary spirit did not indeed wait for such sanctions. For years 
past. Academies, National Sodeties, reading drdes, and Masonic Lodges 
had given a political turn to their proceedings. One of the first effects of die 
revolution was to impart fresh life to these centres, and to create many more 
like them. In the smaller provincial towns a group of dtizens would take 
out a joint subscription to the Paris Patriote^ and meet to discuss the news. 
At Dijon a dub was founded under the Ic^ership of Guyton-Morveau. 
At Bayeux five or six friends meeting at M. Toustain’s house formed 
the nudeus of a sodety which, to avoid any suspidon of secrecy, invited 
members of the general public to attend without payment 

In the big towns the patriots organized themselves on a larger scale. The 
Friends of &e Constitution at Bordeaux rivalled the Friends of the Con- 
stitution in Paris. They met in the local Jacobin monastery. They proudly 
compared their speakers, Vergniaud, Gu^et, and Ducos, with Mirabeau, 
Pdtion, and Barnave. Although their hall of meeting contained nearly 
twdve hundred persons, it was far too small for all those who wished to 
attend the debates, and women would wait three hours for admission to the 
public gallery. Neither birth nor position, neither wealth nor professional 
eminence were admitted as qualifications for membership; only patriotism 
and a good reputation. Even Jews were not exduded. 

In many towns the electors of *89, having drafted their addresses, and 
aj^inted their representatives, organist a Town Guard, set up Patriotic 
^mmittees, or Communal Councils (comsUs de and sat in the 

seats of the old municipality. Such was the commonest origin of a provincial 
Jacobin dub. In the enthusiasm of the moment these activities might pass 
without opposition. The munidpal dections of ’90-91 produced a fresh crop 
of revolutionary dubs; they also produced tares among the wheat — societies 
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for the defence of monopoly or privlkge^ whose programme and proceedings 
might be frankly counter-revolutionary. At Montauban political controversy 
was inflamed by religious discord. At Dax aquarrel between the municipali^ 
and the club was referred to the arbitration of the National Assembly^ 
which decided in fitvour of the dub. 

Whatever the origin of a local sodety of patriots, and whatever its name, 
its keenest members were drawn from the professional and lower middle 
dasses — ^from the active minority who in every small community Vun’ the 
local organizations. To these might be added some elements of upper-class 
patronage and lower-class aspiration — ^people who could afford die time 
and the subscription, and who could hold their own in a political debate. 
There might be others who, embarrassed by newly won liberties, and puzzled 
as to the duties of citizenship, found comfort in friendly assodation. Some- 
times an elaboration of rules, or of mysterious initials, suggests a masonic 
background. Perhaps the afflliation of the Jacobin societies was suggested by 
that of Mesmer*$ Harmonie universelle^ which the philosophic Dupont and 
his friends took so seriously. Always there is the desire to adopt the terms 
and forms of parliamentary debate. 

By the end of 1 790 some two hundred of these clubs existed in provincial 
towns up and down the country. They were evidence of a reforming zeal, 
a thirst for political education, and new zest for dangerous living without 
which the revolution might well have become a dull and donnish alBEair. As 
time went on the number of these dubs increased, till in the Year II (1793-4) 
there were certainly three thousand of them, and perhaps twice as many. 
They passed under what was once a description, and had now become a 
name — sociitis popuhires. 

The voluntary association of patriots for conference in the dubs, and for 
action in the National Guard, inspired the provincial Federations, and 
culminated in the Parisian F£te of Federation on July 14th, 1790. The idea 
of celebrating the anniversary of the ffdl of the Bastille by an armed demon- 
stration of representatives from the new departments was first suggested by 
the Paris districts, and was enthusiastically taken up in the provinces. 
Pleasure, profit, and patriotism all pointed the same way. No citizen of Nancy 
or Rennes would miss a chance of a free trip to the capital. Every tradesman 
and lodging-house keeper in Paris would welcome the chance of making 
extra money. The liberty and unity of the nation, so recently achieved, 
would be strengthened and advertised. 

This was in May. During the next month many additions were made to 
the original programme. The king was asked to allow troops of the line to 
march with the volunteers. It was proposed that, whilst the soldiers took an 
oath of fidelity to the Nation, the Law, and the Crown, the women of Paris 
should swear to bring up their children in the same faith. On the suggestion 
of the self-appointed ambas^dor of Europe, the Baron de Cloots, it was 
agreed that a thousand foreign guests should watch the ceremony fiom a 
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special tent. It was debated whether the four chained figures of conquered 
peoples round the pedestal of Louis XI V*s statue in the Place des Victoires 
should be removed, as ^monuments of despotism and slavery/ or should merely 
be deprived of their fetters^ M. Gouchon, with an eye on the profits of his 
silk business, suggested the ascent of a monster balloon painted with the em- 
blems of patriotism. The *artist-painters’ of Paris offered to decorate the site 
free of charge. The Chapter of N6tre Dame allowed their choristers to lead 
the singing of the Te Detm. M. Naudier, a print-seller, provided an illumin- 
ated missal from which the sceptical Bishop of Autun, who was not so 
familiar with the service as he might have b^n, would celebrate a soleqm 
mass at the Altar of the Country. \ 

When it appeared that the workmen in charge of the preparations wou^ 
never have ^e great amphitheatre ready in time — it was nine hundred 
yards long, with a raised platform in the centre big enough to contain tw6 
thousand people — Parisians of every class marched out to help, to the 
sound of fife and drum, carrying picks and spades, or wheeling barrows, 
with a zeal that to a patriotic fancy seemed magnificent, but to the philosophic 
eye a little absurd. Lafiiyette himself visited the busy scene, and put in two 
hours* work with the spade. Two da3rs before the ceremony five hundred 
copies of the order of procession were posted on the walls of the capital. From 
every corner of France the/W/r^r, as they were called, marched into Paris 
and were billeted on patriotic citizens. 

There might be some doubt as to the temper of these provincial 
patriots. Constitutionalists feared that the king might consent to undergo 
a form of re-coronation, and change a hereditary into an elective 
monarchy. Royalists hoped that he would exploit the anti-Parisian feeling 
of the fidiris^ and use ^eir help to get rid of the assembly. Both hopes 
and fears were disarmed by the simple loyalty of the countryside. Fifteen 
hundred Breton fidiris insisted on being admitted to the Tuilcries. Their 
conunander laid his sword at the king’s feet, and they swore that they 
would shed their last drop of blood to defend the royal fiunily. Outside in 
the garden they found ^e little Dauphin picking flowers. The pretty 
boy’ insisted on distributing them to the fidhrisi and when none were 
left, ^gathered lilac leaves, and for fear they should not last, tore them in 
two, and gave half a leaf apiece to the rest.’ 

At half-past eleven on July 14th, not in the capital alone, but in every 
town in the country, the church bells were rung, the oath of loyalty was 
taken, and the Te Deum was sung, with an enthusiasm which took no heed 
of the heavy rain that Nature contributed to the festival. In Paris the whole 
population appeared to be on the Champ de Mars. It seemed to the Ameri- 
can William Short a ^really sublime and magnificent* spectacle. Only Louis 
let the weather hinder him from taking the oath at the open altar, in si^t of 
rile people. Could not Lafayette, it was urged, ask him to do it again? Mes 
4 nfgHS^ he replied, ii serment n*est pas mt ariMi; m ne pmt pas It jmer itm 
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fits — ^*211 oath can*t be encored, like a song.* But there was dancing by the 
National Guard, arm in arm with girls, or with cassocked priests; and the 
following Sunday saw a review on the Champ de Mars, a ftte in the Champs 
Elysdes, and anodier on the site of the Bastille. These spectacles, being less 
vast than that of the 14th, were perhaps more enjoyable, and everySiing 
passed off in good order and good temper. But part of the temporary bridge 
over the Seine collapsed, two men were killed by a ramrod carelessly dis- 
charged during a salute of artillery: and two federals were drowned when 
crossing the river in a boat to view the illuminations. 

Talleyrand, after saying mass, sin^ng the Te Deum^ and blessing the 
banners of the eighty-three departments, spent the evening dining and dicing; 
he always remembered the day as that upon which he h^ twice broken the 
bank at a ftishionable gaming-table. He is said to have written the next day 
to his mistress, making fun of *that ridiculous ftte.* There was disillusion- 
ment, too, in the minds of some contractors whose bills were still unpaid 
three years later. Nevertheless no event of the time, unless it were the fell of 
the Bastille, left happier memories behind it. More medals were struck for 
this than for any other event of the revolution. The windows of the print- 
shops were full of pictures of the scene on the Champ de Mars. Innumerable 
plates, jugs, and other mementoes were sold in the fairs and at the Palais- 
Royal to commemorate the great day on which Frenchmen, for the first time 
in their long history, knew themselves to be equal citizens of a free and 
united country. So potent was the urge towards unity that at a small town in 
the Montauban district, rent by an age-long feud between Catholics and 
Protestants, the curi and the pasteur ^ministered the oath from the same 
altar, led the combined singing of the Te Deum^ and joined in setting light to 
an interdenominational display of fireworks. 

Within a few weeks of the Federation a new paper, the Fetdlle vUlageoUe^ 
circulating among ‘land-owners, fermers, clergy, and country-lovers,* and not 
uncommonly read aloud by the priests to their parishioners, instructed the 
country-side in the history and geography of the new departments and their 
capitals, in the articles of the constitution, in the reformed system of justice, 
in the new currency, and in the duties of local officials. The clergy were 
given advice on points of religion and morals; the farmers were taught how 
to improve their crops; and every number contained parliamentary reports. 
C£rutti*s publication had an immense success. France was ‘finding herself.’ 
Instead of a collection of pays she had become a single patrie. Patrie was 
indeed a Latin word; a word first heard at school, not in the home; a word 
associated not with French but with Roman hitoir^. Royaume had been till 
this moment the word that best described die terntory and subjects of the 
King of France, As late as 1776 the Academy had dtfmtd patrie in terms of 
pays: a Frenchman’s country was merely that of it in which he happened 
to have been born. It was the revolution whin first gave patrie and pkriete 
a national meaning. There had been medieval fedeiadons to defend onesdf 
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against the local despotism of the seigneur. There had never before been a 
f^eration to proclaim a national emancipation from the feudal system. 
July 1790, celebrated the coming*of-age of the heir of the French 
monarchy — the French people. 


Chapter VII 
FREE FRANCE 

The purpoee of the National Assembly of France is to abolish every contrivance and 
pretence by which one or a few may be privileged, first to benefit, then to injure millions^ 
to destroy the principle of all modem governments, that a part is greater than the whole, 
and instead of applying a machine, denominated either Monarchic, Aristocratic, or Demo- 
cratic, to TOvem tbe community for the advantage of individuals, orders, or professions, to 
organize uie community itself$ to form it into an actual body; to diffuse a lively and poi- 
gnant sensibility over iu surface; to connect the extremities with the seat of reflection and 
tnought; and to introduce that general sympathy which ever prevents a well-constructed 
body from injuring any of its parts . — {Lessons to a Toung Prince by an Old Statesman, 
1790.) 

The first principle of the constitutional revoTutTon of 1789 was the sove- 
reignty of the people. Le principe de toute souveraineti^ it had been stated in 
the Declaration of Rights, riside essentiellement dans la nation. In place of the 
will of one stood the will of all {la volonti ginirale). The old formula of 
arbitrary rule, Le roi le veult^wzs to be replaced by theguarantee of an agreed 
code of law. But how could a nation of twenty-five millions think and act 
andspeakasoneman? Only through a national assembly, freely appointed and 
fully empowered to represent it. 

This had been achieved. At present the people were content with the 
body of twel ve hundred representatives of the Orders summoned under the 
January regulations, and refashioned nearer to the heart of France by the 
events of June and July. For the future legislatures contemplated in their 
new constitution the deputies believed that the six hundred representatives 
originally allotted to the Commons, with a margin of a hundred and fifty 
more, would be enough to satisfy the needs of the new electorates. Some such 
numter, it is generally agreed, is the greatest that can conveniently sit to- 
gether and debate together in one place. The last Chamber of Deputies and 
die last freely elected Reichstag contained a little over six hundred members. 
It is the present number of the House of Commons. 

The size of the Legislative Body settled itself. The franchise upon which 
it was to be elected could not be so easily determined. Upon this franchise de- 
pended not only a general election at some future date, but also the impending 
local elections, at which departmental and municipal officers, mayors 
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magistrates, and parsons were to be«^inted all over die country. The 
Declaration of Rights had expresslv ^t^ that every citizen was eligible for 
*all public dignities, posts, and employments.* It had carefully refrained from 
promising a universal franchise. ‘The law,* it had said, ‘is ^e expression of 
the general vdll.* ‘All citizens,* it had said, ‘have the right to take part 
(eonceurir) in its formation, either personally, or through ^eir representa- 
tives.* But unless a political vote was one of the ‘ natui^ rights* guaranteed 
by the state to die individual — and it was not mentioned among them — ^no 
Frenchman could appeal to the Declaratimi against a limitation of the 
franchise. 

Some such limitation had loi^ been anticipated by the philosophers in the 
name of reason, by the economists in the name of property, and by men of 
common sense who believed that the best precedents for a Frendi consti- 
tution vrere to be found, not in the tiny city-states of ancient Greece, but in 
republican Rome, monarchical England, or democratic America. The 
franchise of ’89, designed to catch the conservative vote of the country- 
side, yet excluded non-taxpayers. In the munidpal and provincial 
elections of *87-9 taxpa]rers of less than ten shillings a year had been dis- 
qualified. There was every reason to expect that these precedents would be 
followed in the constitution of ’91. Yet the events of the summer of *89 had 
altered the situation. The active intervention of Paris on July 14th and 
October 5th, and the open claim of its citizens to have saved the revolution, 
could not but plead for a manhood suffrage. On the other hand the alarm 
which the deputies felt at the political activities of the Palais-Royal and of the 
districts strongly prejudiced them against the enfranchisement of the Paris 
proletariate. The issue was fought out in a series of debates during the last 
three months of the year, and the new law was enacted in time to govern the 
local elections of *9<^i./ 

The basis of the new franchise was a distinction between ‘active* and 
'passive* citizenship first propounded by Siey^ six months before. Passive 
citizens were those who enjoyed natural and civic rights: active citizens 
were those who also enjoyed political rights. Active dtizens could vote : 
passive citizens could not. One would look in vain for this distinction in 
the Declaration of Rights. But it could b^ found strongly onbedded in the 
minds of those who drew up the Declaration. It was unbelievable tiiat a 
middle-class assembly would not make the right of voting depend in some 
form upon the possestion of property and the payment of taxes. This prindide 
was in &ct embodied in Thouret*s report of September 29th, and became the 
nuun issue in the debate which began on October 20th. 

The case for the i^iposition was best put by the abbd Grdgoire, one of the 
five deputies who voted against the disfranchisonent of pasnve dtizens. All 
that is needed, he declare^ to make a man fit other to dect or to be elected 
is that he should be ‘a good dtizen, with a sound head and a French heart* 
But few of the deputies set so much store by mental and moral qualifications. 
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To be dected, even to be an elector (th^ thou^^t), a man must have fa ^ake 
in the country*: he must have a proprietary interest in the ‘raw material of 
politics.’ 

It was pointed out that the proper^ qualification might create a new 
aristocracy of wealth no less objectionable than the old aristocracy of birth. 
Tlie somewhat cynical reply was that it would stimulate the poor man to 
make himself rich, and so to qualify for active dtizenship. And thus, almost 
unanimously, it was enacted. The vote was confin^ to active citizens, and 
active citizenship was defined in terms of tax-paying capacity. 

It might be thought that the requirement q)ecihed in the Act was so small 
that almost everyone would get the vote. A tax-payment equivalent to three 
days* wages of a labourer {jeumalier) turned a passive into an active citizen. ^ 
But even this meagre requirement disqualified nearly two million out of 
six million adult Frenchmen. Moreover the remaining four millions still 
exercised only an indirect vote, as they had done in *89. The direct elector, 
the representative of a hundred indired: electors, needed a tax qualification 
equivsdent to ten days* wages. In the whole country there were only fifty 
ftiousand individuals rich enough to satisfy this requirement— one in five 
hundred of the population. 

The first franchise enactment of democratic France might be thought 
decidedly ungenerous. Yet in Scotland the representatives of two million 
people were aiqwinted by less than four thousand electors; the hundred 
members who represented fifty-one English and Welsh boroughs were 
chosen by less than fifteen hundred electors; and the coun^ franchise (which 
was conridered democratic) was confined to owners of a forty-shilling free- 
hold, In all, not more than four Englishmen in a hundred had a vote. In 
1B17 the French electorate was still only three per cent of the population; 
in 1831, five per cent; and in 1848, seven per cent. The Reform Bill 
of 1832 enfran^ised thir^-two per cent of the British people. 

Nevertheless some concessions had to be made. The ftanchise was ex- 
tended without question to members of die National Guard serving at their 
own expense, to all soldiers of sixteen years* service, and to the clergy, who did 
not pay tains, and who might have found it difficult to do so. In any case the 
problem of fixing the standard value of aday*swages, either centrally or locally, 
proved insurmountable. The regulations were sometimes evaded at a genend 
election : in ’91 the town of Nantes so reduced the qualification for active 
citizenship that it nearly doubled its dectorate. In the local elections they 
were pretty generally ignored. 

The fiimtation of the electorate had met with little (^position. The 
proposal to linut eli^bility roused wide protests. That measure mi^t 
be contrary to the spirit of the Declaration of Rights: this measure violated 
its express wording. The highest tax-qualification demantfod before one 
could dect was the lowest demanded before one could stand for election. A 
canifidatefor munidpal office had toproduce a recdpt for taxes equivalent 
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toi days’ wages, a candidate for elecfion to die L^slative Assembly had to 
produce a receipt for taxes equivalent to no less thw fifty days* wagm. 'Diis 
sum was represented by the 8o«called mare eTargeaty and amounted to about 
fi%-four filings in our money. 

Is it surprning that solmall a sum should rouse so great a storm? It was 
stated by serious speakers that the mare argent would exdude fiom the 
assembly nineteen-twentieths of the population, induding all the parochial 
deigy. It was indignandy alleged that under diis regulation neither Cor- 
neille nor Rousseau nor Mably could have represent^ their country. But 
oppoddon availed nothing. Indeed, the representadves of Phydociat theory 
and the land-owning interests were sdll unsatisfied. They demanded that 
intending depudes should be possessed of an income from proper^ in land 
amoundng to six^ pounds a year. The requirement was accordingly added, 
though without specifying so high a figure; and in this form, on October 
29th, the mare d*argent became law. It did not remain long on the statute- 
book. Whilst passive resistance made the three-day and ten-day requirements 
a dead letter, a series of attacks in the House and in die press led to the 
uldmate abandonment of the fifty-day requirement in the final revision of 
die consdtudon two years later. 

It must be added, to complete the electoral scene, and to give the depudes 
thdr due, that they enfnuichised several classes of cidzens hitherto regarded 
as polided outlaws. The vote given to the Protestants in ’89 was confirmed. 
It was given, in ^ite of the protests of the abbd Maury, to actors. It was 
given, in spite of the opposidonof the Bishopof Nancy, to public execudoners. 
It was given in two instalments (January 28th, *90,and September 27th, ’91) 
to Jews. The Jews had been excluded on religious, not on racial grouneb 
from the enftanchisement of *non-Catholics’ in January, ’89: now their 
social exclusiveness seemed a greater affront to the principle of nadonal unity 
than dieir religious separadsm seemed to diat of unity of worship. The vote 
which was thus extended to Jews and Protestants, actors and execudoner^ 
was ttill withheld from those relics of the feudal system, domesdc servants. 
A cook or a valet was thought to have no more stake in the country than a 
convict or an undischarged debtor. 

The obvious cridcism of the franchise law of *89 was that it set up a 
plutocracy. ’Inplaceof Commons, Nobles, and Clergy,’ complained Gambon, 
Sve have now ^e Rich, the Richer, and the Richest.’ In place of the three 
orders of the old regime, remarked Babeuf, there are now four — ^Hhe Pence, 
the Shillings, the Crowns, and the Sovereigns* (Verdre despatards, eeitd dt 
Fiat, etltd eU la pistole., et eeha du mare)} and the Pence (he conader^) were 
even worse off than the Tiers Etat This was a little urwr. If a three-days’ 
ws^ qualificadon disfranchised nearly two million F renchmen, the poverty 
of tile country was more to blame than the prq udicesrff die assemUy. It would 
be difficult to put the wage-limit lower without enftanchising a matt (ff 
illiterate peasants whom no government the eighteenth century wouU 
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have considered fit for political responidbility. It was not in the disfranchise^ 
ment of indirect electors, but in the high qualifications demanded of direct 
electors and candidates for office that the attempt to monopcJize power by 
the bouigeoisie was most evident. Even here the ten-day test set a compara- 
tively modest standard of plutocracy, and excluded few whom the primaiy 
electors would have chosen as their representatives. 

It is instructive to compare the social status of the deputies of ’89 or of the 
local officials of *91 elected under the Act of ’89 with the deputies of ’92, 
elected after it was done away with. All of them, so &r as can ascertained, 
came from the same class: many of them were in £ict the same men. The 
worst effect of the regime cemitain was not seen in its electoral unfairness, 
but in the suspicion it aroused, and in the retaliation it suggested. Too 
often since 1789 electoral legislation in France has been designed to keep 
in power the political party of the moment. 

The aim of the new franchise was to nationalize the central government 
The aim of the new departments was to nationalize the administration. 
France in 1789 was a composite but not a unified country. It had been 
pieced together during eighteen centuries by nearly a hundred reunions of 
detached estates, beginning with the Counties of Paris and Orl&ns in 
987 A.D. and ending with the island of Corsica only thirty years before 
the revolution^ These territories had been absorbed into its common life, 
and enclosed within its common frontiers. But a patchwork map still 
showed the evidences of this process in four inconsistent s}^tems of sub- 
division. 

Ecclesiastically France consisted of a hundred and fifty-six bishoprics 
(dioclses)y which still preserved the shapes of the old Roman civitates. For 
military purposes it consisted of thirty-three gouvemementSy based on the 
history of its wars of conquest. For administration and the collection of taxes 
it had consisted since the sixteenth century of from twenty to thirty-five 
intendances or giniralitis. Its judicial system, based on feudal land-tenure, cut 
up the country into nearly five hundred bailliages and sMchaussies^ whose 
boundaries were so uncertain that more than eighteen hundred parishes did 
not know to what district they belonged, and no map could be relied upon 
to show them correctly. The word province was popularly and even officially 
used to cover up the ambiguities of a chaotic sy^em. In the plural it meant 
eveiy thing outside Paribas to an Englishman *the provinces* means everything 
outside London. Used in the singular of Brittany, Gascony, or any of ike old 
^Counties* of F ranee, it conveyed a meaning, but could not be defined upon 
a map. 

In the background of all these divisions, like the vrater-mark in the paper 
on whidi they were inscribed, existed another scries of divisions: — ^France 
otHitiangui ^0c and the and France of the droit coutumier znd 

fikc longue d*oU: France that formed a customs union and 
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France that did not: F ranee that reedgnized the Papal concordat^ and France 
of the pi^$ JPobidiencex F ranee of the^^r d^iUctimSy and France of the pi^s 
(PHats. ^ ^ ^ 

Old land-divisions have a deep historical interest, and preserve differences 
in the customs and speech of a people which it would be a ndstake to destroy. 
England would be a less interesting country if the old counties had been 
abdished by the Reform Bill. It will become a less interesting country if 
they are replaced by Regional Planning Areas. But there were good reasons 
why the Frendimen of *89 should wish to destroy their haiUiages and their 
gtnhraliih. They wished to destroy the old sub-divisions because they were 
chaotic and confusing to a degree that ours never were, especially to the tidy 
mind of the eighteenth century. They wished to destroy them because they 
were bound up with a centralised administration incompatible with revolu- 
tionary freedom — a royal bureaucracy (the intendances)^ a feudal jurisdiction 
(the hailliagis)^ an ecclesiastical enclave (the diocises)^ and a military system 
(the gouvemements) used to keep down the people. They wished to destroy 
them because in no other way could the old regionalism be subordinated to 
the new nationalism: in no other way could the patrieht put before the^^yr: 
in no other way could Bretons, Gascons, and Dauphinois be shown that they 
were all Frenchmen. 

Turgot, remembering his fantastically shaped inUndanci of Limoges, had 
believed that this result could be achiev^ by a system of sub-divisions just so 
large that a man might travel from the furthest point of each to its central 
town and back in twenty-four hours. Sieyb’ mathematical mind visualized a 
symmetrical division of the map of France, like the squares of a chess-board, 
into fifty provinces, two thousand arrondissementsy and forty thousand parishes. 
The committee set up to investigate the problem did, in fiict, work from a 
map in which the country was, for purposes of convenience, square up into 
nine regions and eighty-one counties. On the other hand, the Provincial 
Assemblies of ’87 had been based on an ungeometrical sub-division o£ die 
old gktiralitts, 

Thouret, whose rapport introduced the question to the assembly, tried to 
combine reason and nature into a single system. He proposed that France 
should be divided into eigh^ approximately equal dipartments (with a 
supplementary department for Paris), and sub-divided into seven hundred and 
twenty districts or communes^ and six thousand four hundred and eighty 
cantons. Each canton would form an electoral assembly of aboutsix hundred 
and eighty active citizens. Each department would be administered a 
departmental assembly, meeting annually as a conseil^ and carrying on during 
the rest of the vear as a standing committee (^fir/r/wrF) with executive powers, 
chosen by ana firom the council. For electoral purposes the cantons would 
act independently. For administrative purposes thejr would be grouped into 
communes, and administered by communsd assemblies, under the control of 
the departments. 
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It was not difficult to pick holes in this plan. Deputies looked in vain for 
their oonstituendes on Thouret’s neatly squared map. Some critics thought 
there were too many sub-divisions: some thou^t there were too few. 
Mirabeau enjo]red pointing out that local needs had been overlooked, and 
variations in the density of population ignored. Litde thought seemed to have 
been given to the problem of changing over from the old aystem to the new. 
But Thouret successfiiOy defended his plan, and on December 22nd it was 
accepted as a basis for discusnon, with the proviso that the number of depart- 
ments and districts should at present be left (^>en. A committee of four was 
set up to work out the details in consultation with die dqmdes of the 
hmUiagu. ^ 

This was the most delicate part of the business. It says much for dih 
intelligence and good sense of the men of ’89 that^ in spite of the stubborn 
and sometimes bitter rivalry of local interests, the map of France was\ 
successfully redrawn. It was comparatively easy to secure agreement upon 
the boundaries of the new departments. It was pleadng and even flattering to 
find one’s local fishing-stream — ^AUier or Ain, Loiret or Lot — immortalized 
as the name of a department on the national map. It was more difficult to 
condliate die rival ckims of departmental capitalsand cathedral towns, and to' 
deal with endless applications for the administrative assembly or the law-court 
whidi was expected to bring custom and prestige to some local centre. Tam 
was constituted a department in spite of the protests of Toulouse; it had to 
defend itself against the encroachments of Haute-Garoime, Lot, and Hdrault. 
Castres became the capital: Albi obtained the bishopric and the /rofe 
Lavaur could not even obtain one electoral assembly in three. But 
by the middle of February these difficulties had been overcome, and 
Dupont was aUe to report that France had been successfully divided into 
the departments which still figure in a modern adas. The statistical tableau 
giniral given in the convenient Dictimnaire giograpluyue et mltho£que 
issued a Sew years later riiows, with the addition of Paris, Corsica, and the 
territories newly acquired in 1 793-4, eighty-eight dqnrtments, containing 
556 districts^ 4*770 cantons, and 41,007 municipalities. 

It only remained to get the new areas and authorities into working trim. 
This task was entrusted to men of high local standing appointed by the crown. 
Three cemtmssah^et du rri were despatdied into eadi department. It was 
their business to draw up the rolls of active citizens, to convoke the electoral 
assemblies, and to settle any problems that might arise in the interpretation 
or working of the new system. 

Paris presented problems all of its own. In point of population the dty 
might have become a department outright.' But ^ position of the capital had 
bem oihanced by tiie destruction of the old provinces, and the sub^vuson 
of tiieir adminiscratioiu. In Paris alone more than half a million Frendunen, 
more than a fiftieth part of the whole population of the ooiratiy, kept tfadr 
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historical identity and their traditional forms of government. If to so 
great a city there were to be added a surrounding area at all equivalent to that 
of the other departments, it would become too preponderant. Yet if it were 
deprived of its traditional control over the corn-lands of the middle Seine the 
government would be embarrassed by a constant threat to its food-supply. 
The assembly tried to solve this dilemma by extending the dty boundaries 
three leagues beyond the harriires. So came into existence the dipartement 
de Paris^ an authority constantly at loggerheads with the Paris commune, 
and adding another to the embarrassing number of legislative and executive 
bodies in the capital — ^the king, the assembly, the municipality, and the 
districts. 

The opportunity was taken to give definitive form to the Paris muni- 
cipality, and to strengthen its hands against the districts. The deputies were 
encouraged to do this by more than one expression of approval. A report of 
the Constitutional Committee presented by D6meunier on April 27th 
attacked the ^federal* tendencies of local government, and declared that steps 
ought to be taken to prevent the disorderly districts of the capital from dis- 
turbing the repose of its citizens and the business of its tradesmen. An article 
in the Moniteur asserted: ^The capital belongs to the state: it is the seat 
of government, the centre of power, the strong-house of public wealth, the 
residence of the sovereign. The whole country is therefore equally concerned 
that nothing in the capital should subvert order, hinder business, or alarm 
the throne.’ 

The assembly was not slow to exploit this feeling. By the Municipal Law 
of May 2ist, 1 790, the sixty districts whose independent ways had been the 
root of the trouble were rearranged into forty-eight sections, each containing 
about twelve thousand five hundred persons. The active citizens of these 
sections might not meet except for electoral puxposes or, peaceably and 
unarmed, to present a petition. Their armed force, the National Guard, 
was under the control of the municipality, which could, if necessary, 
neutralize it by calling out other forces as well. The sections were allowed 
their full share of administration; but every difficulty was put in the way of 
their independent action, or their interference in the political affairs either of 
the capital or of the country. By such measures it was hoped to prevent the 
recurrence of another July 14th, or another October 5th. 

Meanwhile time had been wasted — ^too much time, in the view of those 
who considered Paris the storm-centre of the revolution. The municipal 
elections did not end until September,’90: the departmental elections did not 
begin until January, ’91 : the organization of the capital was nearly a year 
behind that of the country as a whole. What might not happen during such 
as interregnum? 

Such delays were not, indeed, confined to Paris. The transition from the 
old to the new France was neither so sudden nor so complete as it looked on 
Thouret’s map. The departments set up hy the decree of Fdbruary a6th 

r.ii. — 9 
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were at first used for administration only, not for taxation or for justice. The 
oM municipal and parochial authorities did not at once disappear; still less the 
extemporized bodies which had so often replaced them during the summer of 
*89. Many months passed before the municipalities authorized by the decree 
of December 14th had elected their maireSy their bureaux, and their procure 
eur^^syndics; before the departmental administrators set up by the decree of 
December 22nd took over the management of taxes, poor law, education, and 
police; or before it was possible to settle the numerous problems of procedure 
and precedence which arose amongst rival authorities during the transition 
peric^. Everywhere the new system overlapped the old. But in due coi^ 
these irregularities were smoothed down; the new order was at work; and it 
could be judged as a whole. \ 

\ 

It is not easy for an Englishman to understand the urgency of the problem 
that had been faced, or the importance of the solution that had been found 
for it. Our counties and dioceses ceased long ago to stand for feudal and 
ecclesiastical privilege. They have continued essentially unchanged from the 
sixteenth century down to the present day. They have not hindered the 
political and social revolution of the last hundred years; and they have not 
been endangered by it. The Borough Councils and Rural District Councils 
which correspond to the new muntcipalitis of ’89 have not displaced the 
Counter Councils based on the old divisions of the country: they exist side by 
side with them. We have not needed to destroy an old provincialism in order 
to create a new patriotism. They coexist. They arc the obverse and the 
reverse of the national character. 

In France this was not so. The provinces stood not merely for differences 
of dialect and culture, but also for ideas of political independence which had 
endangered the state, and might still endanger it. Regionalism was too nearly 
allied to separatism. The intendances represented an imposed and artifici^ 
attempt to unify the provinces, not as co-operative members of a nation, but 
as contributory estates of the crown. The intendant was the king*s school*^ 
master, who made loyalty unpopular by enfordng it, and duty distasteful by 
putting it into the curriculum. The hailliages were the seats of a hateful 
seigneurial jurisdiction. The municipalities were strongholds of middle-class 
monopoly. Even the dioceses were associated with a rich and aristocratic 
episcopate. Gradual reform was not impossible: in fact it had begun. But the 
opportunity and the temper of ’89 hurried reform into revolution. The old 
order was swept away, and the new order was put in its place, without 
sufficient thought for continuity. 

The new system was an honest attempt to substitute what seemed to its 
authors a natural division of the country for an artificial one. They hoped 
by grouping the population in relatively small units round prehistoric and 
unpolitical features — a river, a coast-line, or a mountain-rang^ — ^to break 
down traditional feuds and local rivalries, to bring the country-side into 
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friendlier rdations with the towns, and to encourage the free collaboration 
of eveiy member in the life and work of the body politic. Many a sleepy 
provincial town was now restored to its rightful position as the chif-lieu of a 
department or of adistrict. Manya Me/ hitherto overshadowed by the 
cathedral, gained new importance and self-respect. Through its lo^ly 
elected authorities the new order created a sense of civic responsibility. 
Through its departmental and munidpal bodies it brought into being a new 
class of administrative officials. There were soon (it was reckoned) a million 
and a quarter civil servants whose interests would perpetuate the new regime^ 
and prevent the return of the ol(k 

It has been objected that where the old system of administration had been 
too centralized, the new system was too decentralized; that the departmental 
directories inherited the unpopularity of the mtendant without his powers; 
and that there was now no effective link between the national assembly and 
the municipalities. It was not long before the Jacobins found it advisable to 
send travelling agents of the government into the provinces, to provide a 
iiaison between the single legislature and the multiple executive. It was not 
long before Napoleon restored, in his prtfetSy the intendants whom the revo- 
lution had destroyed. 

Centralization might have given greater efficiency to the new depart- 
ments. But the liveliness, the spontaneous patriotism, and the happy informa- 
lity of the revolutionary spirit would have been lost. Nearly that was 
best in the revolution came from the circumference to the centre. It was 
the work of free Frenchmen. It was made possible by the policy of trusting 
the people. The revolution might have taken shape in a federal France, the 
nucleus, as Mirabeau sometimes hoped, of a federal Europe. But this dream 
was destroyed by the faults of the Gironde. The Napoleonic system, and 
two wars for life or death, led to an over-centralization not unlike that from 
which France was delivered in ’89. She may need to be delivered again. 

Liberty and Equality arc dreams: Justice is something which even thi 
slave, even the prisoner at the bar, expects. To Frenchmen in ’89 justice 
seemed the most important part of good government. There is nothing about 
which the cahiers are so unanimous as the need for judicial reform. When 
they speak, as they constantly do, of a single law for the whole country 
under which abuses of authority will be impossible, they are thinking chiefly 
of a civil and criminal code to put an end to the cruelties and injustice of the 
old courts. Noeducated Frenchman was ignorant ofthe judicial scandals con- 
nected with the names of Galas, Sirven, and La Barre, to which Voltaire had 
devoted fourteen of his most devastating pamphlets. Beccaria*s Dei Delitti 
had gone through seven editions in a Fren<^ version with a preffice by 
Voltaire. Prizes had been offered for essays on judicial reform by respectable 
Academies, and had been competed for by Robespierre and Marat 

Only four years ago afredi and notorious miscarriage of justice had ^own 
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how necessary it was that Voltaire’s work should be embodied in statutory 
reform. In August, ’85, the hailliagi of Chaumont had convicted a peasant 
named Lardoise, with two companions, of housebreaking and assault, and had 
condemned him to penal servitude (in the galleys) for life. On appeal, the 
Paris parlement^ by the vote of nine judges against six, varied the sentence to 
that of breaking on the wheel — the cruellest form of execution known to the 
criminal law. One of the six, believing in the men’s innocence, started a 
campaign for the revision of the sentence, and secured the interest of his 
brothcr-in law Dupaty, a famous lawyer of Bordeaux. Dupaty outraged the 
traditions of the bar, and risked his reputation, by issuing a mimoire justificai^f 
to the general public. Whatever the rights of the case, none could dciw 
that the men had now lain two years in prison under a cruel death-^entenc^ 
Even the queen was moved to send them alms. But the only reply of thd 
parlement was to order the burning of Dupaty’s memorandum. At last, in\ 
December, ’87, the conviction was quashed by the conseil du rot. It is a pity 
to have to add that Lardoise, for whom Dupaty found a home in the country, 
reappeared before the courts on a charge of theft in one of the first trials 
held under the new regime, and profited by the milder treatment which his 
case had done so much to bring about. 

The old system of justice was incredibly cumbrous and complicated. All 
over the country summary jurisdiction was nominally exercised by seventy or 
eighty thousand seigneurial courts, which could inflict penalties ranging 
from small fines to execution by hanging. There were on the average two 
seigneurial courts in every township in the country. Quite small places 
might well have as many courts as they had churches, and each with its own 
judges, counsel, and staff. The of Versailles comprised twenty-four 

justices locales in villages of from twenty to two hundred households. Some of 
these possessed a gaol and a court — it might be in the mansion of the seigneur. 
Some were unable to obtain justice without a long journey to Versailles. 
The court was generally presided over by a bailli or procureur^fiscal paid to 
do so by the seigneur. Its main concern was to secure the landlord’s rents, and 
to protect his game. Its methods were too often tyrannical, and its decisions 
arbitrary and unjust. 

In Paris summary justice was exercised by the commissaires du Chdtelet 
(police magistrates), of whom two or three sat in each of the sixty districts 
of the city. It was also exercised by the Lieutenant de Police^ the repre- 
sentative of the crown in its dealings with the municipality. Behind these 
courts stood the Chlltelet, presided over, in the name of the PrivSt de 
Parisy by a Civil Lieutenant, a Criminal Lieutenant, and the Lieutenant 
of Police, and employing a crowd of minor magistrates and lawyers. This 
Central Criminal Court exercised a widejurisdiction, both civil and criminal, 
not only in the capital, but also over cases referred to it from other parts 
of the country. 

Behind theChitelet stood a group of even more formidable courts— those 
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of the f arlmtnt it Parts. They were housed, as they are now, in the Palais 
de Justice, the judicial heart or France. Their prison was the Conciergerie, 
once a ro^ dining-hall, now a favourite thrill for sightseers. Their almost 
royal personnel of fifty-two peers and a hundred and sixty hereditary magis- 
trates was swollen into a judicial army by the enrolment of six hunared ^r- 
risters (avocats)^ two hundred and fifty attorneys or solicitors {procureurs)^ 
and the notaries-public (notairts) and other minor lawyers who made up 
the uncounted crowd of the legal underworld {basoche). Its jurisdiction 
covered about a third of France, and a population of ten millions — ^more 
than three times as large as the rtssorts of the rival parUments of Rennes or 
Rouen, of Bordeaux or Toulouse. Finally, behind both Chfttelet and Parle- 
ment stood the ultimate court of appeal, the Conseil du Roi^ presided over by 
the Chancellor and the Lord Privy Seal. 

Such was the centre of justice. Its circumference embraced a complicated 
system of departmental courts, with subordinateand embarrassingjurisdictions. 
The cour its comptes dealt with Treasury cases. The cour its aides was 
attached to what we should call Somerset House; the cour des monnaies to 
the Mint. Five courts in Paris and twenty in the provinces heard cases about 
Waters and Forests. Six specialized in the Game Laws. There was a grand 
conseil to protect royal privileges. There was a tribunal de commerce^ whose 
consuls dealt so successAilly with business disputes that it had sixty-seven 
daughter-courts in different parts of the country, and was exempted from the 
general liquidation of the judiciary in ’89. There was an Admiralty court, a 
court to settle disputes affecting builders and contractors, courts to deal with 
offences committed in the ro)ral palaces or gardens, courts to deal with ^affairs 
of honour,* with the Swiss Guard, with the university, and of course with the 
church. 

This preposterous system survived partly by the force of habit, and partly 
by the traffic in legal appointments, which enabled a small class to live in 
Athenian elegance, and to cultivate their minds, whilst the work of the 
country was done by a mass of underfed clerks and officials. Fabulous sums 
had been paid, during the last century, for the prizes of the legal profession. 
Even now the higher appointments were worth from five thousand to seven 
thousand five hundred pounds a year, and the lower appointments from a 
thousand to four thousand. Necker had calculated that in *84 it would cost the 
state twenty-five millions sterling to buy out the vested interests of the bar. 

The English bar was organiz^ as a series of Colleges or clubs — the Inns 
of Court. The French bar, as befitted a power in the state independent of 
the legislature and of the executive — ^the only power which could limit the 
absolutism of the crown — was a separate caste, with a hereditary and 
privileged posidon akin to that of our House of Lords. A position conceded 
in the name of public liberty was ^loited in the interests of private gain. 

Lawyers have been venal in this country, and litigation has been expoi* 
sive. But never have the services of our lawyers or the mysteries of our law 
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been $o shamelessly traded as thejr were in France under the old regime. 
Adam Smith, in a passage defending the system, declarer that, were it not 
for court fees, the salary of a judge in the parUmmt of Toulouse, which 
ranked next to that of Paris, would have been only seven pounds a yean The 
natural result followed. Legal appointments were valued not for the legiti- 
mate fees they carried with them, but for the opportunities they offered of 
illegitimate pickings and perquisites. In almost every case brought before the 
courts it was necessary to bribe the judges, and the verdict went to the client 
who bribed most. An agent of the East India Company trying to extra^ 
trading concessions from a native potentate was in no worse position than^ 
land-owner seeking to establish his title to a property before the Partly 
parlement. \ 

The scandal was increased, during the eighteenth century, by the habit or^ 
employing attorneys, or (as they were beginning to be called in England) ^ 
solicitors {prccureurs)yto look after the interests of the business man and the 
landlord. It was increased by the custom of arguing and settling cases out of 
court in a scries of intricate and expensive opinions and judgements. The 
solicitor and the consulting lawyer grew rich at the expense of their clients. 
It was in their interest to drag out a case to the interminable lengths of 
Jarndyce v. Jarndyce. In 1789 there was a universal demand that such 
scandals should end. 

Reformers were generally agreed as to what should be done. The number 
of courts must be reduced. There must be an end of private and privileged 
jurisdictions. Magistracies must no longer be obtainable by heredity or by 
purchase. The expenses of litigation must be reduced. Bribery must be 
abolished. The assumption of the prisoner’s guilt, and the hostile procedure 
based upon it, must no longer disgrace the criminal courts. Torture, 
already abolished in name (the question prtparatoire in ’80 and the question 
prlalahle in ’88), but still practised by some courts, must be finally done 
away with. 

The ground had been cleared during the summer of ’89 by the resignation 
of the Lord Privy Seal and of the Lieutenant of Police (July 15th); by 
the abolition of seigneurial courts and of the custom of purchase (August 4th) ; 
and by the declarations of August 21st against unjust arrest and arbitrary 
imprisonment. More recently the summer vacation of the parlements had 
been indefinitely extended. Their attempt to pose as champions of the people 
had not deceived an assembly of lawyers. They would never again encumber 
the legd stage. 

The first proposals for reform came from the same moderate group as had 
backed a Second Chamber and an Absolute Veto. Nicolas Bergasse was a 
rich man’s son from Lyon whom the scandals of the Kornmann case had 
turned into a partisan of judicial reform. His political views made him an 
ally of Malouet, Mounier, and Lally-Tollendal. Whilst Mounier drafted 
his proposals for a new constitution, Bergasse presented the assembly with the 
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outline of a new judicial system (August 17th). His plan was to keep the 
judiciary quite independent of the legidature; wholly to abolish purchase; to 
do away with all expenses of litigation; to conduct all judicial proceedings in 
public; to institute judges of assize, juries, and poor men’s lawyers; to confine 
capital punishment to cases of murder and high treason; to abolish the pen- 
alty of confiscation; and to introduce an element of popular election into the 
appointment of judges. 

These proposals were the basis of the report of the Constitutional Commit- 
tee presented byThouret on December 22nd: they came up again in a revised 
form the following summer, and became law on August 24th, 1790. The 
long legal debates which produced this measure were conducted by an assembly 
of lawyers at a high level, and provide material for thought on many aspects 
of judicial theory and practice. No legal system is beyond the need of reform. 
It is still worth while to know what eighteenth-century legislators thought 
about Justices of the Peace, Assizes, Trial by Jury, Courts of Appeal, the 
appointment and qualifications of Judges, the use of special Courts, or the 
functions of Counsel. 

When agreement had been reached, it was decided that the main judicial 
reforms should be included in the unalterable Constitution of 1791. 
Titre III, Chapitre V, Du pouvair judidaire^ lays down in twenty-seven 
articles the charter of revolutionary justice. The Judiciary is to remain 
independent of the Legislature and the Executive. Justice will be admini- 
stered free of charge by judges elected by the people. They will sit in local 
and assize courts, as well as in courts of appeal. Criminal trials will be con- 
ducted in public, and before a jury. Every person arrested will be questioned 
within twenty-four hours, and released, if no case can be shown against him. 
Henceforth civil justice was to be administered by a juge di paix in each 
emtm of the country, and in each section of the capital, and by a court of five 
jugei in each district of the country, and in each of the six arrondissements of 
Paris. These courts were to act both as courts of first instance, and as courts 
of appeal against each other’s decisions. A law of October I2th, ’90, gave 
them criminal as well as civil jurisdiction, until separate criminal courts con- 
sisting of a President and three judges were set up in each department by the 
law of September 16th, 1791. Each arrondissement at Paris had already been 
provided, under a decree of March 13th, ’91, with a criminal court corres- 
ponding to its civil court, but with seven judges instead of five. 

The new system worked well. True, a long time was spent in electing 
five judges for each of the five hundred and fifty districts: it took a month 
to elect thirty in Paris. But they were carefully chosen. Some were qualified 
lawyers. Others, though without legal qualifications, were such men of good 
judgement and reputation as might sit on the magistrates’ bench in any 
country, and prove themselves fit to deal with the simpler issues of the law. 
The influence of the new magistracy upon public opinion in the provinces 
was SO great that it became an essentid part of Mirabeau’s great plan (August 
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24th3 ’90) to secure the appointment of royalist nominees. For the same 
reason, two years later (September 25th, ’92) Danton urged the necessity of 
appointing new judges of a more republican character. 

In deference to a petition from the sections of Paris, the new judges 
discarded the wig and gown of the old regime. But here, as in some less 
trivial respects, there was a tendency to fall back into the old ways. Before 
long it was common talk that brib^ were once more being accepted, that 
the courts imposed unduly severe sentences, and that there was overcrowding 
in the prisons. It would have been impossible to prevent such things, MiraP 
beau ironically observed, without abolishing the whole tribe of lawyers. But 
there is no reason to doubt that most of the new courts took their duties! 
seriously, and carried them out conscientiously. They set a standard of \ 
revolutionary justice against which the later and better known methods of \ 
the Revolutionary Tribunal were a deliberate reaction, and a notorious 
offence. 

The new criminal courts of Paris installed in April, *91, were at first 
embarrassed by the mass of cases they took over from the Chitclet. Fifteen 
hundred trials had to begin again; and only one official {greffier) remained 
with a knowledge of the old routine. The Conciergerie was full of prisoners 
whom the Minister of Justice wished to be tried as soon as possible. But the 
new judges were soon at work; from May onwards there was a steady flow 
of judgements; and by the end of August the first of the six tribunals had 
nearly come to the end of its list. 

On May ist the new Appeal Court {cour de cassation)y with judges 
elected by the departments, was welcomed by the king, and ^gan its work. 
Some improvement had already begun, under pressure of public opinion, 
within the old appeal system. It was more than maintained by the new court. 
It is instructive to compare the reports of actual cases which have survived 
among the archives of the revolution. Here, first, are a few of the seventy-five 
judgements rendered on appeal by the Paris parUment between July 14th 
and September 8th, ’89. 

Simon Ricoux, 2 sawyer, convicted at Riom of burglary, and sentenced to 
be whipped, branded on the shoulder with a ‘G’ {galires)^ and sent for nine 
years to the galleys: altered on appeal to a life sentence. 

Antoine Renaudot, aged eighteen, a carpenter, convicted by the Chdtelet of 
stealing a piece of doth, and condenmed to a whipping, branding with a * V* 
(for voUur)y and five years* banishment: the sentence varied to five jrears in 
the galleys. 

MathieuBonhomet,aged forty-eight, a labourer, convicted at Le Mans for 
drunkenness and violence, and condemned to the pillory: the parlemeni adds 
three years’ banishment. 

Ducare, aged fifty, a day-labourer, convicted for murder, and sentenced to 
breaking on the wheel: varied to hanging. 

J. B. Tremblay and Michel Duchamps, convicted of robbery with 
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attempted murder, and sentenced by i^e Ch&telet to branding and thegalleys 
for life: altered to torture (to extract evidence) and breaking on the wheel. 

Jacques Redereau, aged twelve or thirteen,a pig-herd, convicted at Saint- 
Suzanne of theft, and condemned to the pillory, branding, and three years’ 
banishment : committed to the Bic£tre (the Paris Borstal) till tlie age of 
twenty. 

Alexis Collin, aged forty- five, a priest, convicted of raping and abducting his 
seigneur^s daughteri admonished, and fined ten shillings, by the court at 
Langres: the parhment decides to rehear the case. 

Here is another list of cases which were heard by the vacation court of the 
Paris parlement between September 9th, ’89, and May 2zst, ’90. 

Claude Maillet, aged forty- five, a cutler, of Riom, convicted of homicide: 
acquitted, but fined six shillings, of which three went to provide bread for 
poor prisoners, and three to pay for a mass for the repose of the soul of his 
victim. 

Andrd, aged twenty-nine, a forester, and his sister, aged twenty, convicted 
of homicide; he was sentenced to be hanged, and she to be present at the 
hanging: sentence commuted to one year’s imprisonment. 

Marche, aged twenty-eight, a day-labourer, convicted of homicide at 
Montlu9on, and condemned to be hanged: after inquiry, set free. 

Veik, aged forty-four, and Guirin, aged twenty-eight, day-labourers, con- 
victed of robbery and attempted murder, and condemned to breaking on the 
wheel: sentence confirmed. 

Aveline, his wife, his son, and a widow named Dcaurin, convicted at Char- 
tres of attempted murder, and the man sentenced to breaking on the wheel: 
sentence changed to a year’s imprisonment. 

Mardant, of Magny-en-Vixin, convicted of homicide, and condemned to 
one year’s imprisonment: sentence varied, after seeing the evidence, to 
breaking on the wheel. 

A comparison of these two lists suggests that the disappearance of the old 
parlement was followed at once by a more lenient regime. Evidence was 
reconsidered; sentences were revi^; and the crueller punishments were 
generally avoided. But it is significant that the courts did not hesitate to 
inflict the brutal punishment of breaking on the wheel so late as January, 
1 790, when the revolution had already run eight months of its course to- 
wards a humaner society. It would undoubtedly be found, if reports of 
criminal trials by the new courts were available, that this progress continued, 
and that an offender stood a far better chance of fair treatment under the 
revolutionary regime than he could ever have hoped for under the monar- 
chical system of justice. 

In one important branch of judicial reform — that which concerned the 
army and navy — there was general agreement as to what should be done, but 
extreme delay in doing it. The brutal and arbitrary methods of disdpltne 
used by the old courts-martial had become intolerable long before ’89. The 
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cahier of the Paris noblesse said no more than was.in eveiv mind when it 
called on the States-general to find means to ^recondlp the duties of military 
service with those of citizenship, and die needs of disdpline with the rights 
of liberty.’ 

The simplest method of doing this was propounded in Alexandre de 
Lameth’s report of February 9th, ’90, and embodied in the law of September 
22nd. This measure drew a ^arp distinction between the soldier’s offences 
against common law and his breaches of military rules. The first were to be 
dealt with by the courts of the land: the second were to be dealt with by 
military courts-mardal. The cruel repression of the Nancy mutineers 
September, ’90, when de Bouill£’s eonseil de guerre executed thirty rinfr 
leaders, and his troops were said to have cut down over three thousand of th^ 
followers, forced this reform on to the statute-book. It was followed a year^ 
later by a new penal code, which, though still rigorous, abolished the worst ' 
punishments of the old. This had been done in the navy a year ago (October 
27th, ’90}. A system of reformed courts-martial already introduce on board 
ship was now supplemented by similar bodies set up in the naval ports. 

Unfortunately the exigencies of war led to the erection of additional 
courts of summary jurisdiction. In the crisis of May, ’93, all attempts at reform 
were swept away by a new system of tribunaux criminels militaires. Two of 
these were set up in each army. They were modelled on the Revolutionary 
Tribunal of Paris. Their civil judges and military juries administered a pend 
code specially directed against the crimes of a soldiery on active service. This 
system, though somewhat modified in January, ’94, remained in force 
throughout the Terror. 

When a Frenchman demanded justice, he was thinking mainly of the 
lawyers: when a Parisian demanded justice, he was thinking mainly of the 
police. The resignation of the last Lieutenant-general of Police in July, 
’89, brought to an end one of the most treasured and hated features of the old 
regime. Mirabeau wondered that his countrymen could speak with pride of the 
‘thirty inspecteurs des quartiers^H^^ fifty the hundreds of exempts 

(police officers), the ^ousands of spies, the crowd of sbires (police agents), 
and the legion of clerks (commis and sous^ommis)^ who instead of confining 
themselves to cleaning, lighting, and policing the streets of the capital, formed 
an unholy Inquisition, enslaving the lives of its citizens. Their spy system 
and their censorship of the post {cabinet noir) enabled the police to know every- 
thing that was going on. Suspicious characters were followed, and their most 
private afiEairs reported on. Domestic scandals thatmight nowadays be hinted 
at in the gossip columns of the less reputable newspapers then circulated in 
unbowdlerized nomelles i la main. No secret was safe from the fiishionable 
salouy or from the royal breaklast-table. 

The ^reat to privacy was backed by a more serious threat to liberty. An 
indiscretion begun at a letter-box mi^t end m the Bastille. The system 
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under which any citizen might be Arrested upon an arbitrary warrant, and 
kept in prison without trial or power of appeal, was not a major cause of the 
revolution, but it was one of the most notorious scandals of the regime which 
the revolution sought to destroy. The lettre close or lettre de cachet was a 
warrant signed by the king, and counter-signed by one of the Secretaries of 
State. It was written on a single sheet of paper, and folded so that it could not 
be read without breaking the seal {cachet). 

Here is one {see p, 47), issued by Louis XVI in 1777. It is headed De 
par le Roy. It orders the cher et bien^ami governor of one of the state prisons 
to receive into his establishment {maison) a certain Jean-Baptiste Papillon, 
and to keep him there until further orders. All expenses will be paid by the 
crown {trisor royal). The document ends with the formula of absolutism. Car 
tel est nitre plaisir. It is signed Louis<^ and countersigned Amelot (Secretary 
of State). In the top left-hand corner are two notes by a later hand, pre- 
sumably the governor’s. The first says that the prisoner was received into 
custody on April 6th, 1777: the second says that he died on April 7th, 1780. 

Some of these warrants were issued by the government against political 
offenders, some were issued by the police against ordinary criminals, and 
some were issued at the request of powerful personages against their private 
enemies, or their errant relations. But whether the motive was good or bad, 
whether or not the system met a need that could not otherwise be provided 
for, nothing could justify the right of imprisonment, without cause shown, 
without trial, and without means of redress or release, which the lettre de 
cachet put into the hands of any minister of the crown. If the system was, as 
Mirabeau maintained in one of his most elaborate writings, so essential to 
the Bourbon government that it would never be voluntarily surrendered, it 
was yet, as he went on to insist, contrary both to natural and state law, 
destructive of liberty, and utterly tyrannic^. 

Under Louis XV the secret police had been mainly concerned with moral 
delinquencies. The victims of the hundred and fifty thousand lettres de 
cachet that he is said to have signed were largely undutiful sons such as 
Mirabeau himself, or authors of libellous verse, like Voltaire. In the more 
sultry atmosphere of the eighties the fourteen thousand warrants issued by 
Louis XVI may well have caused more discontent, by striking at the politi- 
cal opinions of the moment; whilst the victims of government alarm roused 
more public sympathy than those of private spite. Nevertheless the chief 
sufferers were not the lower or even the middle classes, but the intelligent- 
sia and the aristocracy* The abolition of littres de cachet was not an act of 
popular vengeance, but of democratic self-respect* 

The Lieutenant of Police was at first replaced by a committee of the sixty 
districts of Paris. When the court moved to the capit^ the inquisitorial 
tradition of the police was inherited byamunicipal condtides recherches. After 
a monthV experience this committee bsued a report (November 30tb} which 
may well have made good democrats rub their eyes, and wonder whether 
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tliey were not back in the worst days of the old regime. For these champions 
of the new order complained that they had not enough spies — an odious 
resource (they admitted), but one rendered necessary by the indiscipline of 
the districts. They exhorted members of the public, as a matter of patriotism, 
to denounce one another to the police. Under the old order, no doubt, 
denunciation had been disliked, b^use it meant reporting the innocent 
failings of one’s friends to a hostile authority. Now everything is changed. 
It becomes a public duty to denounce activities directed against the country 
to a popular authority which will give them humane and impartial conside^* 
ation. \ 

This disingenuous plea was rejected bv the good sense of the deputies^ 
Under the new municipal arrangements ot 1 790 police authority was divided\ 
between the department and the commune. The forty-eight police commis- 
sioners of the municipality were put under the control of the department. 
The department was put under Ae control of the Executive Power — ^the 
king, and the king’s ministers. Since, however, the forty-eight com- 
missioners were elected by the sections, and were assisted by sixteen more 
commissaires in each section, it was in eflFect the active citizens who con- 
trolled the department, the commune, and the king. So far as the munici- 
pality was concerned the hated system of espionnage disappeared. For three 
happy years Parisians could do what they liked, write what they liked, 
and say what they liked without serious apprehension. France was free. 


Chapter VIII 
CHURCH SETTLEMENT 


1 do not know what the Lord's anointed, his vicegerent upon earth, divinely appointed 
by him, and accountable to none but him for his actions, will either think or do, upon these 
symptoms of reason and good sense, which seem to be breaking out all over France; but 
tnis 1 foresee, that before the end of this century, the trade of both King wd Priest will not 
be half so aood a one as it has been. God's Vicegerent, and Christ's Vicar, will only be 
obeyed and believed as far as what the one orders, and the other says, is conformable to 
reason and to truth. — (Loro Chcsterfielo, 1752.) 

As the dioceses were the oldest divisions of the French soil, so the Catholic 
church was the oldest institution in French society. It was older than 
the three Orders, older than the feudal system, older than the crown. In 
any contest of national loyalties, it might well carry the day. Custom and 
emotion are stronger springs of action than reason and the hope of change. 

The Catholic church pervaded the life of eighteenth-century France to 
an extent which is difficult to understand in a Protestant country where only 
one person in four is an active member of any religious body. Its hundred and 
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fifty dioceses provided four bishops to one intendant Its thirty-five thousand 
benefices were three times as many as England provides ibr a population 
twice as large. Every fiftieth adult in the country, perhaps every tenth 
person met in the street, was a priest, a monk, or a nun. The value of the 
land and buildings belonging to the church was variously estimated as 
between a fifth and a half of all such property in the country. Its annual 
income might be anything from fifty to a hundred millions sterling. If the 
Scottish church at that time, with an income of >(^68^000, support^ nearly 
a thousand clergy, an income of four millions should have sufEc^ to support 
the sixty thousand priests of the French church. 

But such figures have little meaning. What mattered most for the 
Frenchman of '89 was a spiritual monopoly so familiar that it had ceased to 
strike the mind. Every public function was associated with a sermon, a T$ 
Diunij or a mass. At every event of family life, from birth to marriage, and 
from sickness to burial, the priest must be called in. When a man was young 
he looked to the church for education; when he was middle-aged, for em- 
ployment; and when he was did, for charity. All matters of conduct were the 
concern of the church. If his priest disapproved of him, a man might 
starve in this world, and burn in rile world to come. The church exercised a 
spiritual dictatorship beside which the temporal tyranny of the crown was of 
little account. 

The control of these tremendous powers was nominally vested in the 
Pope and the king. The king chose the bishops, and through the bishops the 
clergy. The Pope consecrated the bishops, and through them ordain^ the 
clergy. As holders of land and revenues both bishops and clergy were 
answerable to the king: as trustees of creeds and sacraments they were 
amenable to the Pope. But during the second half of the eighteenth century 
the real control of the church had fallen into the hands of an aristocratic 
episcopate. Ecclesiastical patronage was by now so unevenly distributed 
that there was little chance for a curi of humble birth and reduced circum- 
stances to rise to places of high responsibility and rich emoluments. The 
decline of theology, and the new importance attached to social problems, 
led to the filling of bishoprics with men of birth, good administrators 
and good chairmen, rather riian men of piety or learning. The great 
preaching tradition of the seventeenth century had died with Massillon in 
1742. The expulsion of the Jesuit order loosened the psqpal grasp upon the 
church. The king handed over the selection of bishops to the official in 
charge of the feMU des hintfices^ and hardly knew by sight those who were 
appointed. 

If the king knew little about his bishops, the bishops, in their turn, knew 
little about the troubles of their dergy. The country parson of the eighteendi 
century was not only poor: his poverty vras made burdensome to him by the 
custom of patronage, and by the law of tithes. If he held a atn d he 

had the choice of exploiting his ^ebe^lands and collecting his dthe either 
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personally or through an agent. By doing so personally he got exemption 
from taWei but it was difficult to secure the necessary labour, and he might 
be involved in legal disputes with his parishioners on the innumerable 
problems involved in the assessment and collection of the tenth part of the 
produce of their land. If he employed an agent, his receipts were liable to 
taxation; and the tax-collectors showed little <±arity towards the clergy. 
If he was not a curi binificier^ he had to live as best he could on the partim 
cmgrut allowed him by the tithe-owner. This had been fixed by law in 1 686 
at fifteen pounds a year, and refixed in 1768 at twenty-five, and in 1786 at 
thirty-five pounds, to meet the decrease in the purchasing value of money 
during the last hundred years. Both hinificter and cmgruisU were provided 
with a parsonage by the parish. They had certain perquisites, such as 
offrandes (collections), casuel (fees), and payments for masses. Out of their 
small means they had to contribute their share, on a sliding scale of from 
a half per cent to six per cent of their income, towards the don pratuit by 
which an enormously wealthy church compounded for the non-payment 
of property-tax. 

It was not surprising that the country clergy looked with much envy and 
some hatred upon the comfortably lodged and irichly endowed ecclesiastics 
of the cathedral establishments. One of them put his thoughts into verse. 

A country parson, by God’s grace, 

I take the tithes of ^is poor place. 

But of my troubles let me speak. 

Here, six days out of every week, 

I stump about the country-side 
— I have no horse to drive or ride; 

On Sundays, when I preach in church. 

The clerk may leave me in the lurch; 

I ring the bell myself; I hear 
Confessions daily all the year; 

On Saints’-days and Rogation-days 
I urge my flock to mend their ways; 

And all my working hours I spend 
In every kind of odd and end. 

While morning turns to afternoon. 

Till January ends in June. 

One recompense remains; *ti$ that 
We oountiy parsons can’t grow Ikt: 

A corporation, sure, is apter 

(Y ou’ll own it) for a Dm and Chapter* 

But in spite of many syiin>toit» vS decay, in spite afj^lkooiphk attacks 
upcm ecclesiastical fanaticism and imoleranoey In of the increcklity 
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which had become fitshionable among educated people, the church had not 
lost its hold upon the mass even of middle-class Frenchmen. The same 
writers who condemned the church for superstition believed in the soundness 
of its moral influence. The same writers who held that socie^ must be 
r^enerated by reason and good legislation also held that there was a r 61 e for 
the church to play in the new order, as the spiritual partner of the state. 
To the average deputy of ’89 it remained not merely a rich corporation, 
whose wealth should be used for the benefit of the nation, but also a greaf 
^iritual force, which should be ^loited as a source of social morality and 
good citizenship. It was in this spirit that the National Assembly consecrated), 
its <q)ening ceremonies with a mass, a religous procession, and a sermon; 't 
that it recorded its political victories by solemn singing of the Te Deumi and \ 
that it celebrated the national reunion of July 14th, ’90, by an open-air \ 
mass on the Champ de Mars. 

Yet the same body repeatedly rejected proposals, of which Dom Gerle’s 
motion of April 12th, *90, was the most determined, to declare Catholicism 
the established religion of the country; and a memorial in favour of the 
proposal was «gned by less than half even of the clerical members. Some 
of the deputies were nomimd Catholics, who made their confession and 
communion once a year. Some were nominal Deists, like Thibaudeau, 
who *said his morning and evening prayers, hat in hand, either in his 
study or in his garden, according to the weather.* Whatever their private 
belief, they regarded themselves, before all else, as Frenchmen with a 
mission to reform what they reverenced, and to accept no part of the old 
regime, however venerable, upon its own valuation. There must be an 
end to fluiatidsm, intolerance, and superstition. Protestants and other 
non-Catholics must be given freedom of worship. A purged episcopate, a 
reformed clergy, a simplified and more Apostolic church would have a 
part to play in the tudonal revolution. 

Many of the clergy themselves shared this view. They were alarmed by 
the fliilure of recruits for ordination, and by the rarity of vocations for the 
religious h‘fe. They were distressed at the hostility they encountered in 
some parts of the country from the working classes who should have been 
their ^ends. Their study of the philosophers and their knowledge of the 
lives of the poor brought th^ into sympathy with the secular movement for 
social and economic reform. The rank and file of the lawyers supported 
judicial reform, because the prizes of the profession went to the pariemen- 
tabres. The rank and file of the dergy had much to gun by the reform of a 
system which left them starving, whilst their leaders divided the spoils. The 
expulsion of the Jesuits in *64, the dissolution, during the next sixteen jrears, 
of several decadent religous orders, and the movemoit, towards the end of 
the century, ft>r the use of French in church services, aU had derical support 
The Oratorian colleges in Paris and the provinces were a training-ground 
for the future leaders of the revolution. It was in these establishments that 
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Joseph Fouch^ and others of his stamp acquired that union of republican 
politics with a monkish austerity and the ruthlessness of the Inquisition 
which marked the character of the most successful terrorists. 

But the clerical reformers were not all of one type. Some, like Nicolas 
Armez, the organizer of the C&tes-du-Nord department, had entered the 
Catholic ministry as their ancestors had entered a monastery, in order to 
indulge a taste for philosophy or science, and were little concerned with 
ecclesiastical affairs. Others, like Talleyrand, forced into orders against 
their natural bent, cynically combined a worldly life with occasional priestly 
functions. Siey^ who had never preached a sermon or heard a confession, 
and whose attitude in the assembly was anything but ecclesiastical, remained 
a priest at heart. The letter he wrote (March loth, *91) declining the arch- 
bishopric of Paris shows how conscientiously he would have pontificated, 
had he been able to overcome his fear {sorte d*effroi) of a public profession of 
religion. 

It is instructive to compare the careers of the brothers Lindct. Robert, 
the layman, busies himself with organizing his brother Thomas* diocese of 
Evreux: ‘I congratulate you,* writes the grateful bishop, *on the way you 
carry out your pastoral functions.* One could read Thomas* letters on the 
clerical oath, or on the religious Orders, without suspecting that he was 
anything but a layman and an anti-derical. 

But it would be an error to suppose that the French ministry in *89 was 
full of spiritual misfits. There were many who felt that a Catholic priest 
could be a good democrat. The abb^ Fauchet*s tract De la religion nationale 
forecasts an almost socialistic state, in which, nevertheless, only Catholics 
will have full civic rights. The abb6 Gr6goire accepted the liberty and 
equality of the revolution as corollaries of the Christian faith. There were 
others whom Jansenism inspired, not with theological heresies (for theology 
was out of fashion), but with high moral and social principles, fit to reinforce 
the secular Puritanism of a Robespierre or a Saint-Just. 

That church reform must come, was clear to anyone who studied the 
cahiers and brochures of ’89. In these writings it was assumed that the church, 
like the throne, would be a mainstay of the new order. But it would be a 
church reformed and regenerated. There must be no more payments to the 
papacy. Bishops must in future reside in their dioceses. The constant holy- 
days interfere with business, and must be reduced in number. Clerical fees for 
marriage and burial must be abolished. The mendicant orders, perhaps all 
religious orders, must be dissolved. Tithes, if not abolished, must be dras- 
tically reformed. When dioceses and parishes are rearranged, when forms of 
worship are standardized, when church revenues are redistributed, and 
church property (perhaps) nationalized, then Catholicism can be transformed 
from a privileged corporation within the state into the state itself in its 
spiritual capacity. But there is in these same writings hardly any demand 
for religious toleration. To the eighteenth century, non-Catholics were 

F.a. — 10 
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hardly less alien than they had been in the seventeendi century. It was 8ti& 
doubtful whether a Protestant was quite a Frenchman. 

The ground had been cleared for ecclesiastical reform, as it had been 
cleared for judidal reform, by the abolition of feudalism, and by the Declara- 
tion of Rights. On August 4th tithes (Article V) and fees (Art. VIII) had 
been abolished, clerical offices had been democratized (Art. XI), Annates 
and other payments to Rome had been discontinued (Art. XII~XIII), and 
pluralism had been made illegal (Art. XIV). On August 2ist it had bee^ 
laid down that no one might be persecuted for his opinions ‘even in matters 
of religion,’ or prevented from expressing them in public. It was also^ 
provided that religious vows should no longer be recognized at law: they^, 
were in fact prohibited, and all religious orders dissolved, by a further law of\ 
February 13th, *90. \ 

But it was generally felt that behind all such details of church reform lay 
the bigger issue of tlie ownership and use of church endowments. When the 
assembly, on June 17th, had claimed control over taxation, it had done so 
to embarrass the crown. The ‘power of the purse’ had played a large part in 
its victory. But the purse which it had withheld from the king was now 
empty. The taxes were not being paid. The market for loans had been 
exliaustcd. Trade and industry were almost at a standstill. How could tlie 
deputies not look towards that immense store of wealth, the property of the 
church, which had always been regarded as available for common use in 
times of national emergency? Were they likely to forget the plundering of 
the Jesuits, or the spoliation of the suppressed Orders? Were they likely to 
overlook the suggestion made in nearly forty cahiers that the monastic estates 
should be sold to pay off the National Debt? Church lands had been used by 
the old kings to satisfy the nobles and to check the Third Estate. Might they 
not be used by the new sovereign to check the nobles, and to satisfy the people? 

When, two days after its abolition, the clergy tri^ to maintain the collec- 
tion of tithe, Buzot of Evreux protested that the property of the church did 
not belong to the clergy, but to the nation, and quoted clerical pronounce- 
ments to that effect. The proposal that the ecclesiastical revenues should be 
taken over by the country was first made in the House by the lawyer Dupont 
of Nemours on September 24th. The debate on Talleyrand’s motion that a 
third part of these revenues should be alienated to state purposes began on 
October loth. Three weeks later (November 2nd) it was decreed in terms 
intended to soften the blow of confiscation that ‘all church property is at the 
disposal {disposition) of the nation.’ 

It was argued in support of the decree that the state has the right to 
suppress all subordinate corporations, and to confiscate their property; that 
if it takes over social services such as education and charity from the i^urch, 
it can take over the resources that support them; and that, whilst the state 
can make wiser use of such revenues, an Apostolic church is better off with- 
out them. The opponents of the decree replied that church endowments had 
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been ^ven to particular bodies or institutions, not to the church as a wholes 
that a corporation has the same right to hold property as an individual; and 
that the money taken away from education and charity would be spent on 
socialistic schemes of which its donors would never have approved. 

Such arguments have been heard in every debate on disestablishment. 
They came mainly from the dignitaries of the church. But attempts were 
also made to mobilize public opinion. Parishioners were asked to sign printed 
forms protesting against the spoliation of charitable endowment^ *the 
patrimony of the poor.’ The views of many, perh^ of most parish priests 
were better expresed by Gr^oire. The clergy, he said, did not own their 
endowments, but held them on trust. They could hardly be said even to 
live on them — so meagre was their yield. It was a matter of prindple that 
the state should apply them to their proper uses, and administer them in what 
it considered the best way. 

It was, indeed, well understood that if the state took over the church 
property, it would make itself responsible for the payment of the clergy. 
Agricultural reformers voted for the decree because they hoped that the 
confiscated land would be marketed in small lots for the benefit of peasant 
proprietors. Clerical reformers voted for the decree because they hoped that 
the state would pay the clergy on a more generous scale than they had 
enjoyed under the old regime. 

The assembly, having made the nation the owner and administrator of 
all the ecclesiastical property and revenues in the country, was faced with 
some difficult problems. It dealt with them, on the whole, in a practical and 
impartial spirit. The deputies had no great sympathy with the clerical 
point of view. But they had no wish to hamper the work of the church; and 
iK> desire to antagonize a class which could so strongly influence the people 
for or against the revolution. It had first to be settled — for this had been left 
open by the formula of November 2nd — ^whether to deal with the confis- 
cated wealth as capital or as revenue; whether to realize its total value 
by selling it, or to be content with the use of the income derived from it. 
It would not be easy to put such a vast property on the market; and there 
might be some danger of being forced to sell at a loss. Nevertheless the first 
plan was the only one that promised immediate returns on a scale pr<q>or- 
tionate to the financial embarrassments of the government. 

It was therefore determined to put the property as a whole up to auction, 
and to provide for the clerical salaries, and other churdi expenses, by special 
taxation. It was objected that under this arrangement a sum pf about six 
and a half millions sterling needed for the suf^rt of the Catholic church 
would have to be provided every year by taxpayers who were not all Catho- 
lics. It was answered that the churches tvere open to all who cared to use 
them, and that the clergy were a ‘holy nuliria,* analogous to the Nadoiud 
Guard. So, with some protests, this was accepted. 

Next it had to be setded how the clergy were to be appmnted and paid. 
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The assembly had refused to constitute itself an Ecclesiastical Commis^on 
for the administration of church revenues. It did not feel itself bound to 
provide out of taxation the same income as the church had received from its 
endowments. It saw no necessity to apply the new revenue in the same way 
as the old. It had a duty to the taxpayers to make the best use of their 
money. It intended to use its position as pa}rmaster of the clergy to introduce 
reforms which were generally desired, and to bring the chur^ into reason-, 
able relations with the state. Accordingly a report of the Ecclesiastical Com-j 
mittee proposed a number of changes, not of course in the faith, but in the\ 
organization of the French church. These changes took shape, after a long \ 
debate, in the Church Establishment Bill of July 12th, 1790. Its title \ 
(constitution civile du clergi) showed that the word constitution still retained 
some of its old physical sense, and had not yet acquired the political meaning 
of its English equivalent. The constitution civile of July, ’90, was not in- 
cluded in the constitution frangaise of September, ’91. 

The first part of the document (J^itre /, Des offices ecclisiastiques) pro- 
vided for a rearrangement of the old dioceses and parishes. The old dioceses 
had varied in size from twenty to fifteen hundred square leagues. The 
new dioceses coincided with the homogeneous departments. The old town 
parishes were unnecessarily small and numerous. They were now united, 
so that there should not be more than one parish in places of less than six 
thousand inhabitants. At Saint-Denis, for instance, five parishes were 
amalgamated into one — ^that of the Abbayc. The number of parishes in the 
capital vm reduced from forty-four to thirty-three. The unwanted churches 
were closed, and their altar plate was distributed amongst others that had 
need of it. 

The second part of the Bill (Nomination aux blnifices) ruled that all 
bishops and clergy should in future be appointed by local election. Bishops 
would be elected in the same way as departmental officials, and clergy in the 
same way as district officials. It also prescribed that, before admission to his 
office, every beneficed cleigyman, whether bishop or curi^ must take a 
solemn oath *to watch over ^e faithful of the diocese or parish entrusted to 
him, to be loyal to the nation, the law, and the king, and to uphold by every 
means in his power the constitution decreed by the National Assembly and 
accepted by the king.* 

The third part of the Act (Du traitement des ministres et de la religion) 
fixed the stipends of bishops and clergy. A bishop received from six hundred 
to a thousand pounds a year, according to the size of his cathedral town, of 
which he also acted as curl. The Bishop of Paris received two thousand and 
fifty pounds. Curls were paid from sixty to two hundred and forty pounds; 
vicaires received thirty-five pounds — the old portion congrue of tlie curl. 

The fourth part of the Bill (De la loi de la rlsidence) ruled that bishops 
and clergy must not be absent from their dioceses or parishes for more than a 
fortnight at a time without special leave, and prohibited their holding 
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certain secular offices which might interfere with their clerical work. The 
most important measure of all, perhaps, was that which gave the depart- 
mental authorities power to punish an incumbent who persistently dis- 
regarded these regulations by deprivation of his stipend, or of his cure. This 
destroyed the last vestiges of the *parson*s freehold,’ and put the clergy under 
the disciplinary control of the state. 

In the debate upon the Bill comparatively little stress was laid upon the 
proposed changes. Some of them seemed no more than corollaries of the 
Gallican propositions of Frands I or Louis XIV. Others that broke with 
the Gallican tradition seemed likely to make the French church more 
popular and more efficient. It was indeed argued that elected clergy would be 
under' the thumb of their electors, who might include any kind of non- 
Catholic: in Alsace the majority would be Protestants. The heretic Arius 
was an elected bishop— a bad precedent. But opposition concentrated on the 
underlying assumption of the Bill that it was in the power of the assembly 
to make any such changes. The office and jurisdiction of the bishops, said 
the Archbishop of Aix, descend through the Apostles from Jesus Christ 
himself. The state cannot touch them; only a national synod. Dioceses 
cannot be rearranged without an appeal to the Pope. VoidcPs report of 
November 26th, ’90, represented this as a principal cause of opposition to the 
Bill. On the oriver side the Voltairian Treilhard and the Jansenist Camus 
argued that the rearrangement of dioceses and the election of bishops and 
clergy has nothing to do with faith or morals, the special domain of the Pope. 
The church has no temporal or territorial rights against the state. The 
assembly can deal with all matters of a non-spiritual character. It is 
doing no more than St Paul did, when he bade Titus appoint elders 
in the cities. If Arius was an elected bishop, so were St Gregory and 
St Ambrose. 

This was the view of the majority. But to many Catholics, lay as well as 
clerical, the Civil Constitution seemed an unwarrantable break with church 
tradition, an intolerable interference of the laity in matters which should 
have been left to the decision of the bishops and clergy. In the Lozire 
department more than a third of the electors showed their disapproval by 
refusing to take part in the election of a bishop. There were parish priests all 
over the country like Cormaux of Brittany, who rang his bells for the &11 
of the Bastille, and lent his church for the municipal elections of 1790, but 
who resigned his living as a protest against the Civil Constitution, and 
became a fanatical leader of the ‘refractory’ clergy. Others, like Besnard of 
Dou£, set themselves a course of reading in theology and ecclesiastical 
history before they could make up their minds to take the oath prescribed in 
Article XXL 

It was on this point that the bitterest controversy arose. Unfortunately, 
by the rime the question of the oath came up for discussion at the end of 
November, ’90, clerical opposition to the basis of the Bill was $0 pronounced 
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that the deputies were beginning to lose patience. Paris, too, was on the move. 
There was a clanger that anti-clerical agitation in the capital might ccmi- 
promise the settlement of the church question as it had already compromised 
the settlement of the royal veto. Voidel, who proposed the oath, did so 
frankly on the ground of clerical opposition to the bill When Mirabeau 
ventured on a theological argument about Bossuet’s Articles, he was easily 
worsted by the abbd Mauryj but when he roundly declared that there 
were too many clergy in the country, and that too few of them were patriots, \ 
he evoked enthusiastic applause. The deputies looked to the oath to weed I 
out the undesirables. Some of them c^ically reflected that the greater the \ 
number of the clergy who refused this test, the cheaper the new establish- 
ment would be. Some regarded it as a first step towards the separation of ; 
church and state which was to come about five years later. 

But most of the deputies had no wish to antagonize the clergy. They 
honestly could not see why a priest should object to an oath which was 
taken by the soldier and the magistrate who, like him, received a salary out 
of the taxpayer’s pocket. They could not see why a priest should object to a 
form of words which put spiritual duties first, or why he should refuse a 
pledge of loyalty to the revolution which secured his liberties, and to the 
settlement under which he drew an improved stipend. But many of the clergy 
felt themselves to be faced by a cruel dilemma. If they accepted the oath, 
the state might force them into a schism. If they refused it, their own action 
might precipitate one. Attempts were therefore made to ease matters as 
much as possible for that sensitive organ, the clerical conscience. The abb6 
Dillon maintained that one might take the oath as a public official, not 
as a Christian. Gr^goire declared that the assembly was not asking for an ex 
animo undertaking {assentiment tnikneur)^ but merely for an external com- 
pliance with the demands of the law. There viras at least one diocese, that of 
Viviers, whose bishop took tlie oath with reservations, and allowed his 
cleigy to do the same, until Roland, in August, ’92, insisted upon the literal 
meaning of the test, and undid all the bishop’s work for unity. 

The majority of the deputies had little sympathy with a subtlety of mind 
or conscience which enabled an undertaking to be accepted in one spirit and 
carried out in another. In their view the issue was the same as in the matter 
of the veto. The first principle of the revolution was at stake — the sove- 
reignty of the people. If the people was sovereign, it could claim rights over 
the church that had been exercised by all French kings since the sixteenth 
century. Any refusal to recognize these rights could be treated as an act of 
Ihe-majesti against the revolution. The assembly therefore insisted that the 
law must be enforced. By a decree of November 27th, ’90, all clergy 
exercising public functions must take the oath after High Mass on Sunday 
morning m the presence of their congregation and of a representative of the 
General Council of the Commune. If any incumbent refuses to do so, he is 
deemed to have rerigned his living, and can be replaced by an elected priest 
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LOUIS FAC;iNCJ BOTH WAYS 

To the tlepury he says, ‘1 will support the Constitution’; to the priest he says, 
will destroy it/ But as lie says it, the crown is falling; from his head. 
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who has taken the oath. If he fails to carry out his undertaking, or tries to go 
on with his work without taking the oath, he can be depriv^ both of his 
stipend and of his rights as an active citizen. If he organizes resistance to the 
decree, he can be prosecuted and punished as a disturber of the peace 
{perturbateur du repos public). 

After doing his utmost for a month to hold up a measure which went so 
much against his conscience, Louis, on December 26th, sanctioned the 
decree. The king feared that he was sanctioning a schism. The assembly 
hoped that he was preventing one. January 2nd, ’91, was put down as the 
day upon which the clerical deputies should give a lead to their brethren 
by taking the oath before the National Assembly. The President reads out 
the names, one by one. ‘The Bishop of Agen.* The bishop rises. ‘I ask 
leave to speak.’ ‘You can’t make a speech,’ shout the deputies of the 
Left: ‘Are you taking the oath, or not?’ He tries again: ‘It is with a heart 
torn by grief . . .’ (‘Hear, hear,’ from the Right); but he is again shouted 
down. ‘The mayor ought to stop this rioting,’ exclaims the Marquis de 
Blacons. ‘He isn’t here: he has left the House’ is the reply; and there is wild 
agitation on the Right. ‘I myself shall see that order is enforced,’ says the 
President. Another deputy jumps to his feet: ‘Listen to these rebels,’ he 
cries: ‘they have destroyed the monarchy, and now they are destroying the 
church, I protest . . .’ But his voice is drowned by a general demand from 
the deputies to ‘get on with the roll-call.’ 

The bishop of Agcn is now allowed to finish his speech; the upshot of 
it is that he will not take the oath. The Marquis de Fournfes congratulates 
him on his bold lead. The abb^ Leclerc of Alen9on is the next on the list. 
‘The Catholic church,’ he begins, ‘is my mother,’ Roederer of Metz 
objects: ‘The invitation to take the oath allows nothing but a plain accept- 
ance or refusal.’ ‘The answer,’ rules the President, ‘must either be, I tstke 
the oath, or I refuse to take it.’ The Marquis de Foucault-Lardimalie 
exclaims, ‘This is sheer tyranny! Even the Roman Emperors who put the 
Christian martyrs to death allowed them to testify to their faith.’ The 
President reads out the form of oath. The abb6 Landrin takes it, amid 
applause. Couturier, the curi of Chatillon-sur-Seine, says he is ready to take 
it with reservations. There are cries of ‘You must take it as it stands.’ There 
is a pause. ‘Is no one else going to take the oath?’ asks the President. At last 
the old Bishop of Poitiers rises. ‘I am seventy,’ he says, ‘and I have been a 
bishop for thirty-five years. Though bowed down with age and study, I will 
not dishonour my grey hairs. I refuse the oath.’ There is applause from the 
Right. And so the scene goes on. 

In Paris, on the appointed Sunday, January the streets were 

full of expectant crowds going to mass, and of troops patrolling to keep 
order. Some clergy stayed in their presbyteries. Some entered their pulpits 
at the end of the service, took the oath, and became ‘constitutional’ curis by 
acclamation. Some bravely stated thdir reasons for refuring to swear wliat 
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their consciences would not allow. They were greeted by cries of ^ A bas 
P€nistocratter ox ^ A la lanteme I ’ 

The curi of Saint-Sulpice, had, as the law required, given notice before- 
hand that he intended to refuse the oath. The church was packed. At the 
end of an emotional address on Hell he began to attack the National Assem- 
bly. There were cries of ‘Order!* and his remarks were soon drowned by the 
organist, who, with all his stops out, played the revolutionary song Qa ira, , 
When the curi retired from the pulpit, a munidpal officer took his place, | 
and said, ‘Citizens! The law does not oblige this man to swear allegiance \ 
to the nation. By his refusal he has only incurred his dismissal from the \ 
public employment which was entrusted to him. He will soon be no longer \ 
your pastor, and you will be called upon to name another more worthy of 
your confidence.* 

Such was the hesitation of the clergy in taking the oath and of the assembly 
in enfordng it, that it was not until February 5th that a full list could be 
drawn up of those who had complied with the law. No time was then lost 
in ordering the election of new incumbents in place of those who had sacri- 
ficed their cures. On the 24th Talleyrand, who had resigned his own bishop- 
ric of Autun a month before in order to become a member of the Paris 
department, consecrated the first two bishops under the Constitution. 

On March 3rd, at N&tre Dame, the induction of the newly elected 
curis was combined with the consecration of nine more newly 
elected bishops. Three weeks later (March 24th) the deputies officially 
attended the installation of the first bishop of Paris appointed under the 
Act — ^the clerical deputy for Belfort, Joseph Gobel. Sieyfe, whom public 
opinion designated for the post, had refused to stand. Gr^goire, who best 
deserved it, obtained only a few votes, 

A footnote to the first draft of the Civil Constitution had suggested that 
the king should be asked ‘to take any steps he might think necessary to ensure 
the full and complete execution of the decree,* It was for him to negotiate 
with the Pope. When the decree was passed at the end of July the derical 
party asked that this su^estion should be carried out. The assembly, dis- 
trusting the king, and jealous of its independence, took no action. The 
deputies hardly supposed that at a time when Catholic prestige stood so low 
the Pope would reject an arrangement which re-established the old church 
in dose alliance with the new state. They remembered that in 1 774 Clement 
XIV had sanctioned the reorganization of the Catholic church in Poland by 
Catherine the Great. They remembered that five years ago Pius VI, under 
Jesuit pressure, had recognized her creation of the archbishopric of Mohilef, 
and had given it jurisdiction over all the Latin churches in Russia. If the 
successor of St Peter, the fountain of orthodoxy, had allowed the schismatic 
Empress to nominate bishops to Catholic sees, he would surely not risk a 
schism with the oldest branch of the Roman church rather than accept 
reforms intended to restore it to the purity of primitive Christianity, 
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Pius VI, a handsome, cultivated, and ceremonious old man, was also vain, 
weak, and stubborn. He was the last man in the world to understand the 
revolution. Yet he might have compromised with it, and returned to the 
draining of the Pontine Marshes, and to his delightful digging at Pom^ii, 
had it not been for circumstances which overruled his natural inertia. One of 
these circumstances was his official sympathy, as Pope and prince, with the 
spiritual and political troubles of the king of France. Another was the 
influence of the Frencli ambassador at the Vatican. Old Cardinal de Bernis 
could never forget that he had once been the confidant of Mme dc Pompa- 
dour. He hated this new-fangled ill-mannered revolution- Montmorin, the 
Foreign Minister, had talked of replacing him by the agnostic and adaptable 
Bishop of Autun: but Louis refused to be represented by such a man. A 
third circumstance, perhaps the decisive one, was the Pope’s anxiety over 
his rights in Avignon and the Comtat Venaissin, where economic interests 
and dislike of papal misrule, exploited by the press and the University, by 
German illuminis and French secret societies, were driving the inhabitants 
into rebellion, and encouraging their reunion with France. 

Yet Pius was slow to move. The abolition of Annates on August 4th 
meant a loss of eighteen thousand pounds a year to the papacy; and it implied 
that French bishops would in future be instituted without reference to 
Rome, This occurred at the very moment of the Avignon revolt. Neither 
Pope nor bishops protested. The decree for the confiscation of church pro- 
perty (November and), for similar reasons, passed unchallenged. Up to 
February, ’90, the papacy had still made no pronouncement against the 
revolution. All but a few bishops were still willing to take the civic oath of 
loyalty to the constitution. There was good reason to hope that an accom- 
modation might still be arranged. But at the end of March it became known 
that Pius, encouraged by his recent suppression of Joseph IPs religious 
reforms in Belgium, had decided to make a stand. He would not give up 
his right under the Concordat to nominate candidates for certain French 
bishoprics. He might be driven to denounce the whole revolution. His 
first move, though definitely hostile, was not made in public. A Secret 
Allocution (March 29th) condemn^ the whole work of the National 
Assembly, from the Declaration of Rights to the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy. His second move struck at the source of Orders in the constitutional 
church: he excommunicated the Bishop of Autun. 

Considering the manner in which these steps were taken, die assembly 
might be excused for thinking that the Pope was merely saving his face, and 
that he might yet be brought to accept a reasonable compromise. This 
feeling was encouraged by a letter which arrived from the Vatican on July 
23rd, urging the king to take serious counsel with the archbishops of Vienne 
and Bordeaux before accepting the Civil Constitution. The advice in fact 
came too late, for Louis had sanctioned the Bill on the 22nd. Yet it was 
neither without hope, nor without some encouragement from the Papal 
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Nuncio, that the bishops asked the king to write to the Pope. Meanwhile 
the deputies, rememberii^ Louis XlV’s tactics in 1664, held up their 
decision of the Avignon question, in the hope that they might yet be able 
to use it to coerce the papacy. 

On August ist a special courier left Paris, carrying official instructions 
from the assembly to the cardinal, and a private letter from the king to the 
Pope. These documents make three things quite clear. First, Louis has given 
way to the urgent demand of the assembly and of the people for the immedi- 
ate enactment of the Civil Constitution, so far as concerns the rearrange- 
ment of the dioceses and the filling up of the vacant sees. Secondly, he might 
have summoned a national synod to discuss the other provisions of the Bill, 
but he prefers to consult the Pope. Thirdly, Pius is urged, for the sake of 
religious peace in France, and from fear of a schism, to give provisional 
sanction to the new dioceses and the new bishops, and to negotiate with 
representatives of the French government on the other points at issue. On 
the F rench side, then, the door to a settlement was still kept open. 

There followed three months* delay, from mid- August to mid-November, 
during which any possibility of agreement gradually disappeared. Bernis, in 
close touch with the clerical opposition, misrepresented his instructions, and 
concealed the urgency of the situation. Pius, indignant that Louis should 
have sanctioned the Civil Constitution before consulting him, and alarmed 
at the prospect of losing his possessions at Avignon, grasped at any excuse for 
doing nothing. He noted the hardening of clerical opinion against tlie settle- 
ment. He watched the rapprochement of the Catholic powers, due to their 
growing fear of revolutionary propaganda. He could not ignore the pressure 
exercised by refugee princes, and by prelates hostile to tlie assembly. He 
went on hoping that he might be able to make the best both of the spiritual 
and of the temporal world. 

The result was that he lost both. The manifesto {Exposition des principes) 
published by Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld and twenty-nine episcopal 
deputies on October 30th drove the assembly into the decree of November 
27th, enforcing the derical oath. Thus religious war was dedared, and the 
schism that Pius so much dreaded, but did so little to avoid, had begun. 
Meanwhile, as a result of the debate of October 27 th, troops were sent to 
Avignon, and the first step was taken towards its annexation. 

On February 24th, *91, without public notice, and in the remote church 
of the Oratory, Talleyrand, ‘ex-bishop of Autun,* with his brethren of 
Lydda and Babylon, consecrated constitutional bishops to the sees of Quim- 
per and Soissons. There had been threats of assassination, and the altar was 
surrounded by armed guards. Three weeks later (March lOth) Pius publidy 
coiulemried the Civil Constitution: but the Apostolic succession of the 
schismatic church was already secure. It was not till tihe end of May that he 
withdrew his Nuncio from Paris, and refused to receive de S6gur, whom 
Louis would have sent, too late, in place of the treacherous Bernis* 
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Looking back on a long and tiresome controversy, the deputies may well 
have been consciotis of mistakes. They might have consulted the Pope about 
the arrangement of the new dioceses and the selection of the new bishops. 
They might have invited the clergy to settle the less urgent details of the 
Civil Constitution in a national synod. They might have modified the terms 
of the clerical oath. The^ might have refused to listen to the complaints of 
the Pope’s rebellious subjects at Avignon. Some of these concessions might 
have strengthened the patriot party among the bishops and clergy; some of 
them might have divided the opposition. But probably no concession would 
have appeased the radical hostility of the reactionary party in Paris and in 
Rome. Nothing would suit them but that the assembly should give up its 
claim to reorganize the church. The only attitude the assembly could have 
adopted witliout criticism was one that necessity and conviction alike for- 
bade — ^that refusal to intervene in ecclesiastical affairs which the United 
States of America were at this moment embodying as an amendment in 
their new constitution : ^Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion.’ The assembly, therefore, cannot fairly be blamed for the 
unlucky results of the Civil Constitution. Both parties were at fault. The 
counter-revolutionary acts of the refractory clergy, the penal legislation 
designed to deal with them, and the anti-clerical excesses in Paris and some 
parts of the provinces, may be attributed to the peculiar bitterness alwajrs 
aroused by a religious quarrel. 

One serious result of the controversy had probably not been foreseen by 
either party to it. The expulsion of the Jesuit order in the middle of the 
eighteenth century had still left most of such national education as existed in 
’89 in the hands of the church. The provincial universities, the Oratorian 
seminaries, the ecclesiastically endowed colleges in the towns, even the 
village schools managed by curiSj schoolmasters, nuns, or dames rigentes^ 
whi^ kept up an unequal fight against the massed illiteracy of the country- 
side— all were under church control. The abolition of tithe, and 

other old sources of educational revenue had so impoverished many of these 
establishments, that already they were half empty, if not entirely do^ down. 
At Toulouse the collige had lost two-thirds of its revenue. The universities 
of Dijon, Caen, and Aix could no longer afford to pay their lecturers. 
Even Louis-le-Grand at Paris was poorer, owing to the suppression of tithes, 
by three thousand pounds a year. 

But now the personnel of education was to suffer, as well as its endow- 
ments. Not many schools might be affected by the aMition of the religious 
Orders (February 1 5th, ’90), The requirement of the oath from every te^er 
in a ph^e of public education (Mardi 22nd, ’91} q>lit the teaching pro* 
fession, as it had split the ministry, from top to bottom. In the Universi^ of 
Paris only forty-one out of a hundred and sixty-one frefesseun would take 
the test. At Nancy eight out of twelve refiis^ it. In the Bernay district 
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only six out of fourteen nunnery schools had enough teachers left to carry 
(m. No doubt the old educational system needed reform, and one of the 
obstacles to reform was a clerical and counter-revolutionary body of teachers. 
Yet the action of the assembly did nothing but hurry on the death of a 
idc institution. The Legislative Assembly re-examined the case, and made a 
small grant towards its treatment It was not until the second year of the 
Convention that the diluted extract of a series of ambitious Reports was j 
administered to a patient by that time almost dead, and that the first step was I 
taken towards a state-controlled system of nation^ education. 

Fortunately education is not a monopoly of the educationists. The 
essential condition of popular instruction in *89 was the use of the French 
language. This was being spread more widely every day by revolutionary 
news, revolutionary laws, and revolutionary institutions. The desire ex- 
pressed in the cahiers that French should oust clerical Latin and provincial 
patois was being realized without legislation in the culte de la patrie^ at the 
electoral assemblies, and at the Ffttes of Federation. The new departments 
cut across the old linguistic frontiers. Latin was discredited by the counter- 
revolutionary attitude of the clergy. Patois was discredited by Girondist 
federalism. The Marseillaise carried French triumphantly all over France. 
It soon became as unnecessary as it was inconvenient to translate the decrees 
of the assembly into the dialects of eighty-three departments. Representatives 
on mission in the provinces might still find the patois useful for polemical 
purposes against non-jurors and rebels. Constitutional priests might find it 
necessary to preach and catechize in the language of the country-side. In 
Alsace the revolution zlwzys remained bi-lingual. But a cultural and poli- 
tical movement for the use of French progressed rapidly, even in the church; 
though it was noticed that some congregations were still reciting the 
Salvum fac regem in Latin three months after the fall of the throne. 

The criticism most commonly urged against the work of the National 
Assembly is that it destroyed the old regime, instead of incorporating it into 
the new. Here, in the church settlement, is an instance of the opposite 
procedure; and the critics are equally loud in their condemnation. Only a few 
clear-sighted fanatics, it is true, have been found to urge, with Mazzini, 
that the revolution should have thrown over the Catholic ^urch, and created 
a new religion of Brotherhood to take its place. But many historians seem to 
think it strange that the deputies of ^89 were unable to solve outright a 
problem which has baffled so many governments before and since — ^how to 
adapt a Catholic church to a democratic state. 

Perhaps the problem is insoluble. At any rate the men of ’89 made their 
attempt in all honesty, believing that their countrymen wished it so. They 
made it with such patience and good sense as they could command. They failed 
because, white they steered a straight course for port, deq)er currents which 
they could neither calculate nor control were carrying their ship out to sea. 
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Chaptbr IX 
LAND AND LABOUR 

Wuere a great proportion of the people {said he)> are suffered to languish in helpless 
misery, that country must be ill policed, ana wretchedly governed: a decent provision for 
the poor is the ^ue test of civilization. Gentlemen of education, he observed, were pretty 
mu^ the same in all countries^ the condition of the lower orders, the poor especially, was 
the true mark of national discrimination. — (Samuel Johnson, 1770.} 

* Mons. Melon, in his political Essay on Commerce, asserts that, if you 
divide France into twenty parts, sixteen are labourers or peasants; two only 
artisans; one belonging to the law, church, and military, and one merchant^ 
financiers, and bourgeois. This (^culation is certainly very erroneous. In 
France, England, and indeed most parts of Europe, half of the inhabitants 
live in cities.^ So wrote David Hume. But Hume was wrong, and Melon 
was right. In eighteenth-century France four out of every five people lived 
in the country. To thousands of French families the land was their only 
home, their only wealth, their only security. Yet their holding in it was too 
small, their means too poor, and their profits too heavily taxed by king and 
tithe-owner, to afford them a living. A happy settlement of the land question 
was the first condition of national prosperity. 

It was the aim of the revolution to free the land from its burdens, and to 
redistribute it more fairly amongst those who needed it. The land settlement 
of *89 was closely conneaed with the church settlement. Both were designed 
to reassert national rights over a great national possession, and to use it for 
the benefit of the nation. Neither was a class policy, or a Utopia; both were 
practical attempts to solve a difficult problem in the interests of the country 
as a whole. 

The problem had been set by the peasant revolts in the spring and summer 
of ’89. The outlines of its solution had been laid down by the resolutions of 
the night of August 4th. To what extent the land should henceforth be free 
and accessible depended upon the effect given by subsequent legislation to 
the ^abolition of feudalism’. The first article of the decree of August nth 
showed just how little abolition might mean. The feudal regime was said to 
be ‘entirely destroyed’; but this was explained to mean three things. First, 
the most degrading personal and rental obligations of feudalism, those 
defined as awe qui tiement d la main-morte rielte ou ptrsmtelUy were indeed 
abolished without compensation. Secondly, all others could be extinguished 
by redemption (rachat). Thirdly, until this was done, these obligations would 
still remain in force. The remaining articles showed that aU game-law 
restrictions — ahmlimy capitainmeSy and the like^were abolished without 
compensation, purchase, or moratorium; so were all personal and corporate 
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privileges. The seigneurial courts, tithes psud to legal charges, and 

clerical fees were to disappear as soon as they were otherwise provided fbri 
but all rents, and tithes due to the clergy, would remain paj^ble until 
redeemed. 

Further action was postponed by the king’s refusal to print the decrees 
dll September 19th, or to promulgate them dll October 5th. The comiti 
fiodal appointed on August I2th to carry out the measures of the nth 
could not begin its work dll October 9th. The committee was fairly repre- 
sentative of all three Orders, but it had a bias toivards vested interests in 
land. There was little hope that it would simplify or expedite the provisions 
of August 1 1 th. The decree of March 15th, ’90, in which its dedsions were 
embodied, contained such a mass of legal terms and technicalities that it was 
almost unintelligible to the general public. Its redassificadon of feudal dues 
as between person and property seemed merely to confuse the issue. 

The first part of the document reaffirmed in unnecessary detail the sodal 
equality resulting from the abolition of feudal privilege. The second part 
gave an elaborate list of all the droits seigneuriaux abolished without com- 
pensation, and noted certain exceptions. The third part dealt with the crudal 
question of redemption. Here for the first time it was provided that pro- 
prietors whose cartularies had been destroyed, or who had been forced to 
surrender their rights during the peasant risings of the previous year, could 
nevertheless reassert their claims. It was not for the old owner to prove 
his title, but for the new owner to disprove it. Unless or until he could do 
this, he must either redeem the feudal charges at twenty or twenty-five 
years’ purchase, or go on paying them. 

Measures so favourable to lawyers and land-owners led to renewed 
outbreaks during the winter of ’89-90. Had the peasants been left to deal 
with the situation alone, tliere would have been no remedy but force. 
Actually, as soon as the new municipalities came into being at the elections 
of January, ’90, they started an attack on seigneurial privilege. Here they 
disputed the seigneur’s right to nominate the beadle, to take precedence in 
die parish church, or to put poachers in the vill^e stocks. Here they 
protected the peasant against attempts to make him pay tithe, or feudal dues. 
Here they acted as middle-men in buying out the landlord’s rights, or in 
buying up his estates. 

Such was, in ffict, the beginning of a process familiar enough in the 
succeeding century — ^the transference of private rights and private duties 
to the state. Seigneurial justice was transformed into a system of national 
courts. Sdgneurial corvies were replaced by a road-tax. Monopohes passed 
from private individuals to districts or communes. Charity became a social 
service, and was paid for out of the public purse. Feudalism, in fact, was not 
abolished; it was municipalized. Its few picturesque relics stood, like the old 
turnpikes betide our own high-roads, as idle reminders of an extra penny 
or two on the rates. But though this timely intervention eased the situation. 
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there was still a bitter feeling in the provinces against the rachat regulations} 
and it was feared that more chdteaux might go up in flames. 

The problem of tithe was old and troublesome. The dime^ once a volun- 
tary gift, had for a thousand years or more been a tax on the produce of the 
soil paid to the church in kind or in cash as a return for its services and its 
charities. Nominally due from rich and poor alike, it could be evaded by 
anyone wealthy or powerful enough to defy the tithe-owner. Theoretically 
a tenth of the gross produce of the land, tithe in fact varied from place to 
place, and averaged a thirteenth. Its total yield was about five millions a 
year. 

These local diminutions in the tax, and the fact that it was not levied on 
some newer crops, such as potatoes, whose introduction tithe-owners there- 
fore opposed, made the tithe less onerous in France than it was in England; 
but, like other French taxes, it fell most heavily on those who could least 
aflFord to bear it. Meanwhile a system which starved the clergy, and provided 
next to nothing for the needs of the parish, gave rise to an infinity of law- 
suits. Its abuses were denounced with equal anger by Physiocrats and agri- 
cultural reformers. The cahiers of the nobles agreed with those of the clergy 
and the Commons in demanding its abolition, or at least its reform. Tithes 
should at any rate be paid by townspeople as well as villagers; the proceeds 
should be funded; and the clergy should receive a living wage. But this could 
hardly be done so long as salaries varied with the yield of the soil, and were 
fixed in terms of chickens and cabbages instead of cash. 

The decree of August nth distinguished tithes paid direct to the clergy 
from those paid to alien tithe-owners. The first were redeemable: the 
second were abolished without compensation. But both were still to be 
paid until other arrangements had been made to meet the liability for clerical 
salaries, the upkeep of church buildings, charities, education, and other 
expenses that had hitherto been borne by the church. This transitional period 
was extended during the long debates on the Civil Constitution, and did 
not end with the passing of the Bill. The last of a series of fresh decrees (J une 
i8th and August 3rd, ’90, March nth, ’91} ordered tithes still to be paid 
two months after the date fixed for their abolition (January 1st). It was not 
till after the fall of the throne in August, *92, that the land was finally freed 
from this unpopular burden. 

Long before that date tithes had in fact ceased to be paid, except perhaps 
in a few out-of-the-way places. The evidence on the point is not complete; 
but it suggests that the passive resistance of the tithe-payer, and the un- 
willingness or inability of the tithe-collector to coerce him, generally com- 
bined to make the law a dead letter. Already during the bad winter of ’88 
it had been impossible to stop the wholesale killing of game and cutting of 
timber by whi(^ the peasant kept his pot full and his fire burning. It was not 
likely that, after the liberating decrees of August 4th, be would be content 
to go on paying either tax or tithe. Soon the sale of the church lands promised 
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a better investment for his meagre capitals and he would have to be taxed in 
a new way. 

It was not only the small tenant who benefited by the freeing of the knd 
from feudal and ecclesiastical charges. On the contrary, the chief beneficiary 
was the owner of large estates, who not only had mu(^ less to pay himself, 
but could also raise the rents of tenants who benefited as he did. Nevertheless 
the new land settlement brought real boons to the small proprietor. He ^ined 
almost as much by the simplification of his tenure as he gained by the 
reduction of his charges. He could now count upon being the real possessor 
of all that his little plot produced, of all his labouring time, and of all his 
cattle. It only remained, for his full satisfaction, that the land thus made free 
should also be made accessible, and that he should be able to widen the 
frontiers of his new freedom. For this, fresh funds were now becoming 
available. No more state loans were being floated. It was not a favourable 
moment to invest in business. Savings that had previously been swallowed 
up in tithes, dues, and taxes, could now be invested in the purchase of 
land. Money hitherto hidden from the collecUur reappeared. Poor men 
who had simulated destitution now began to inquire how they could add 
a toise or two to their little holdings. 

This further step was made possible by the decision to take over the pro- 
perty of the church, and to put it up for auction. When to the church lands 
were added (December 19 A) the lands of the crown, the king’s personal 
domain (March 9th, ’90), and the estates of the emigrants (July 17th, ’92), 
an immense amount of land and buildings, now the property of the nation 
{biens nathnaux), was available for sale to the public. But how to dispose of it 
so as to benefit both the state that sold and the citizen who bought was a 
problem not easily solved. 

A beginning was made with the decision (December 19th) to put up to 
auction twenty million pounds’ worth of church and crown lands, and at the 
same time to issue twenty million pounds’ worth of interest-bearing certifi- 
cates (assignats) of the face value of fifty pounds, which could be us^ for the 
purchase of the land. It soon became clear that this step would involve others. 
It was imperative for the government to raise a large sum in a short time. To 
do this it must appeal to the small purchaser. The small purchaser would have 
no scruples about offending the crown: but he might hesitate to incur the 
ban of the church. It would therefore be advisable to employ the local 
authorities as middle-men in the land-purchasing market. 

The departmental and district councils, to which this r&le was asrigned, 
would not be elected until late in July. During the interim their part was 
played by the municipalities^ which were not unwilling to forward the 
purchaser’s interests in return for the commission of six per cent on sales 
allowed them by the government. Paris led the way (March 1 7th) by boldly 
buying up Imlf the total amouiu of property on the market; and the provurces 
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were not slow to follow the example of the capital. The conditions of sale 
were fixed and refixed in a bewildering series of decrees issued during the 
next eighteen months. In September, ’91, the retiring deputies passed on 
the problem, only half solved, to their successors of the Legislative Assembly. 

The fear of incurring the enmity of the church was not entirely fanciful. 
In some parts of France, where clerical influence was unusually strong, the 
tiaffic in church lands became a religious issue. At Strasbourg it was an- 
nounced in the name of the Prince-bishop that anyone purchasing church 
property would incur a major excommunication. In the Nord department 
the clergy worked on popular feeling by suggesting that the new owners of 
the land would evict their tenants, or at least raise their rents, and discon- 
tinue the local charities. When these arguments failed, they organized 
passive resistance to the sales, or reduced the value of their land by letting 
it go out of cultivation. 

Nevertheless the auctions were a great success. Two-thirds of the biens 
nationaux were sold between November, ’90, and December, ’93. The big 
lots, especially in the towns, went to the bourgeoisie. The small lots, especially 
the clerical glebe-lands, went to the peasantry, who often formed syndicates 
to buy up more than they could individually afford. In the Nord department 
as a whole 8,490 peasant proprietors purchased forty-three thousand hectares 
of land and a hundred and twenty buildings, whilst 2,143 bourgeois purchased 
twenty-two thousand hectares and twelve hundred buildings. 

The land was mostly sold at less than its market value, and was considered 
an attractive investment. The queen herself advised her Swedish friend, 
the Comte dc Fersen, to use some of his money in this way. This was partly 
due to the desire to make things easy for the small purchaser. It was partly 
due to the depreciation of the assignats. To the purchaser by fixed instal- 
ments each deferred payment cost less than the last. Phelip, a business man of 
Bordeaux, bought in February, ’91, a property that had belonged to the 
Uisuline Sisters at Bassens. The price was five thousand and fifty pounds, 
papble in eight instalments spread over four years. What he had actually 
paid for the property when he came into possession of it at the end of the 
period ms ^^2,635. This was under the regulations of November, *90, 
which only sJlowed four years* grace. Earlier purchasers had been allowed 
as much as twelve years, and profited in proportion. After November, *93, 
with the assignats still losing in value, the land was sold in specially small 
lots, to encourage small buyers. It can ^ irnagined how easy it became under 
such conditions for comparatively poor men to enter the class of landed 
proprietors. 

V This was, of course, no new thing. Long before the revolution it had been 
a common practice for town^}eople who lud made money in trade to invest 
it in land. With all its drawbacks, land was, under an arbitrary government, a 
safer investment than Consols (renUs). In those days the price of land had 
been kept up by a number of causes — the fiulurc to the best use of such 
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areas as were under cultivation, or to bring new areas under the plough; a ’ 
growth of population out of all proportion to the amount of land availabie; 
and the competitton of new purchasers whenever an old estate was broken up* 
In those days the profits of firming had been reduced by the complicated 
burdens on the land. Now all this was changed. The land was on the market. 
The price was low, and the yield was high. It is not surprising that all 
classes of society tried to improve the occasion. 

Attempts have been made (so fiu* without finality) to ascertain which 
class profited most from the sale of the Hens natimaux. In two departments— 
one in the south-west (Gironde) and one in the centre (Cher) — ^the most 
important buyers, especially of the lai^er properties, were bourgeois \ next to 
them came the working class, who teught a great number of small lots. 
Perhaps those who benefited most were well-to-do peasants, farmers, or 
tradesmen who had already put part of their savings into land, and who were 
now able to purchase a little more. In the neighbourhood of Toulouse 
artisans and employees {puvriers) were considerable buyers. In the Saint- 
Gaudien district small farmers {cultivateurs) took the lead. Officials often 
invested their savings in real estate. Speculators bought in order to sell at a 
profit. 

In the Nord department the peasant probably gained most. The land \v^as 
purchased collectively, and its purchase opened the way to a movement for 
the restoration of the collective rights of the villagers. They would not be 
content until the common lands which had been enclosed were again under 
cultivation, until their cattle were once more grazing by the roadside, and 
until they were free to cut what timber they needed in the neighbouring 
forest. This movement was not without its drawbacks. Communal cultiva- 
tion might enliven the social virtues of the countryside; it did not make for 
good farming. There was more to be hoped from the individual efforts of 
new farmers, fresh from the town. On the other hand, the old peasant 
proprietor who now secured enough land to make himself independent 
was likely to carry on the worst traditions of small farming. His methods had 
shocked the Agricultural Societies of the eighteenth century: they remained 
the despair of Ministers of Agriculture during the nineteenth century. 

Tne effects of the sale of the hiens nationaux were seen all over the coun- 
try. In the provinces, if there were now fewer big estates, there were more 
si^l farms. The chiteau might be in ruins, but the park was under the 
plough. The process that can be seen going on all over England under the 
pressure of surtax, death duties, and higher wages was then suddenly im- 
posed upon France by a scheme of compulsory purchase. This may have 
been bad for the narrower amenities of life: it was good for its wider happi- 
ness and efficiency. ^ 

In the towns, too, both land and buildings were changing hands. Their 
cli owners had been cathedral chapters, ecclesiastical seminaries^ and 
monastic orders. Their new owners were budness men, builders, and q)ecu- 
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lators in real estate. Their old owners had been good neighbours, perhaps, 
and kind landlords; but their chapels and cloisters cumbered the town, and 
their privileges stood in the way of social and economic progress. The new 
owners might well be harsher landlords, who *let the^)oor go on the rates’; 
but they developed the land, they put up new buildings, and they increased 
the prosperity of the town. 

What were the political effects of this land settlement? They were ana- 
logous to those of the constitutional settlement. The redistribution of power 
transferred sovereignty from the king to the people. The redistribution of 
land transferred property from the aristocracy of church and state to the 
middle and lower classes. What had been the monopoly of one Frenchman 
in a hundred was now shared between twenty-five. The magic of property 
— of property freed from old encumbrances, and guaranteed by new 
laws — ^was now within the reach of any thrifty and hard-working citizen. 
Between the rich landowner and the poor labourer there was now a new 
class of small farmers, a French yeomanry, which balanced the old class of 
rmtiersy and gave the state a fresh and deep foundation of security in the 
soil of the country. This was a permanent guarantee of political stability. 
In the Bourges district the purchasers of land in 1791 belonged in almost 
equal numbers to the Terrorists of 1794 and to their victims. It was likely 
that, when the revolution was over, their common interests as proprietors 
would bring these political extremists together in support of the First 
Empire, and of the Third Republic. 

The troubles of the peasantry forced themselves upon the attention of the 
assembly, and led to a land settlement that left a deep mark on the country. 
The no less real grievances of the town labourer found little expression in 
the cahien of ’89, and less sympathy among the deputies. No labour settle- 
ment emerged from the revolution. 

Only one French family in five lived in a town; of working-class 
families, probably not more than one in ten. Even after the readjustment of 
urban representation under the electoral regulations of January, the town 
workers’ vote carried little weight at the elections of ’89. It carried still less 
in the elections of *91, when the disfranchisement of ^passive’ citizens took 
effect. It was only in the cities that they could hope to make themselves 
heard. Yet in Paris, by &r the largest working-class constituency in the 
country, iialf the adult male citizens, including much more than half the 
workers^ were deprived of the vote. The interests of the town workers 
remained almost unrepresented in the National Assembly. Their case was 
never feirly brought before Parliament. 

True, the country workers too were almost unrepresented. But the 
jaefume during the sununer of ’89 had shown that their comjdaints could 
not be ignored; and the land settlement was a bid on behalf of the propertied 
classes for their political support. Paris, as the deputies found in July and in 
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October, could be dangerous too. But its political interventions had been 
organized by middle*-cl^ leaders, and its economic demands could, it was 
believed, be met by the muskets of the middle-class National Guard. 

Such had been the experience of labour troubles in the capital during the 
last fifty years, and more. In 1724 the Paris stocking-makers had struck 
against a reduction in piece-rates. In 1737 the weavers had struck against 
the conditions of maitrUe^ the employment of women, and the inventions of 
Vaucanson. In 1776 the bookbinders and gilders had struck for a fourteen- 
hours day. In 1786 the carpenters had struck against a new rule pro- 
hibiting the free use of wood, and the gagne-^deniers (porters, or carriers) 
had struck against the competition of a more up-to-date organization called 
the fourgonSy to which the government had conceded a monopoly of the 
carrying trade in Paris. None of these strikes had led to more than minor 
disorders, which were easily dealt with by the police. True, some eight 
hundred gagne-^deniers had marched to Versailles, in order to appeal to 
the king. But the king was out hunting, and they marched back again. 
Their ringleaders were put in the pillory, and banished from the city. The 
rank and file gave no more trouble. It was not unreasonable to argue that 
what had happened in *86 would happen in *89. The police would keep 
order. There would be no need to bribe the worker with higher wages or 
shorter hours, or to pacify the pauper with free food. 

Such calculations might hold good so long as the workers remained 
leaderless, unorganized, and unconscious of their power. But what if they 
became aware of themselves as a dass? What if they freed themselves from 
middle-class patronage, and found leaders in their own ranks? What if they 
used the power of the strike against the assembly, as the assembly had used 
the power of the purse against the king? 

Though the simll workshop was as much the rule in industry as the small 
farm was the rule in agriculture, there were already in some towns the begin- 
nings of capitalism and the factory system. Hitherto^ for various reasons, 
there had been few reactions to the new conditions of employment. The 
socialistic and sometimes communistic opinions of the phi/osophes had never 
been translated into popular terms ; and riiey were still in advance of the age. 
The church had always discouraged political activities among working-men*s 
sons who took Orders. The philanthropists of the ’eighties had persuaded the 
poor, without much difficulty, to accept charity instead of asking for justice. 
The demand for bread could not be quieted} but it never becaikie a class 
issue. 

There could be no Labour Front against the bourgeoisie so long" as the 
Third Estate was united in the struggle against the privileged classes. In the 
early stages of the revolution the town workers let themselves be represented 
and led by tradesmen, merchant^ and lawyers; sometimes instinctively, as at 
Bordeai^ sometimes grudgingly, as at Lyon. There had been no jacquerie 
in the dries, no seizure of private property, no refosal to pay rents. How long 
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would this moratorium last? How soon would the revolt of the country 
labourer against feudalism find its echo in a revolt of the town labourer 
against capitalism? Might not the municipality, in the interests of public 
order, find it nece^ry to meet the demands of the poorer citizens? Might not 
the assembly be forced to make a labour settlement? 

As fiir as can be ascertained, in the absence of full statistical evidence, there 
were in Paris at tiiiis time nearly sixty-three thousand employees (dm/riers)^ 
who worked under nearly four thousand employers (patrons) in small 
businesses employing on an average sixteen men eadh. On the usual reckon- 
ing of four or five to a fiunily, this would give a working class numbering 
nearly three hundred thousand souls, or about half the population of the 
capital. It would still exclude other kinds of workers. The problems involved 
in this ominous situation varied from year to year, according to the food- 
supply, the price-level, the rate of wages, and even the state of the weather. 

The year 1789 was a bad one for the Paris workers. A climax of high 
prices coincided with the aftermath of a bad harvest, a hard winter, and an 
influx of unskilled labour. There was, no doubt, a boom in the building 
trade and its allied industries, and the demand for skilled labour was good. 
But wages were low, and conditions of work were bad, both for the organ- 
ized and for the unorganized workers. Industrial workers who in En^and 
would have earned is. 8d. a day could only earn thirteen pence ; and women 
sevenpence-halfpenny as against ninepence. Those who belonged to 
workers* unions (compagnonnages) could do little against their masters 
(patrons)\ and few of them could afford the fee — it might amount to as much 

two years* wages — ^to become mattres themselves. Those who belonged 
to trades* \xmons (corporations) could not use them to better their economic 
position without falling foul of the police. Those who belonged to unorgan- 
ized industries had no protection against the arbitrary action of an employer 
backed by the law of supply and demand. 

The R^veillon riot in April had been the first sign of protest against this 
state of affairs. It was followed during the summer by a series of labour 
troubles— a strike by the tailors, both masters and men; a strike by the hair- 
dressers* and bootmakers* apprentices; a strike by domestic servants; the 
bread-riots of October; the Francois affair; and the march of the market- 
women to Versailles. Neckcr*s dumbers, he afterwards asserted, were so 
disturbed by these worries that he woke up every morning with palpiutions 
of the heart, from fear of what might lu4)pen if Paris went for twenty-four 
hours without bread. 

Yet nothing was done to raise the level of wages, and little was done to 
lower the price of bread. The only remedy attempted for unemployment 
was to set up Labour Camps (ateliers de chariti). In the largest of these, at 
Montmartre, twenty-two thousand men were paid tenpence a day for as 
mu^ work as they cared to do: it was an economic e9q)eriment easier to 
initiate than to abandon, and universally condemned. 
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The labour troubles of the following year, 1790, were those of a transi- 
tional period. Economically, the workers were beginning to organize and 
to agitate. Politically, the assembly and the commune were b^inning to 
discover that there was a problem to solve. There were recurrent food-riots, 
beginning in January at Versailles. In March there were meetings of the 
workers, and some talkof violence due to poverty and lack of food. In March, 
too, Baiily, the mayor of Paris, was mov^ to report on the economic needs 
of ^e capital, and to claim financial help from the assembly. In May came 
fresh reports of ‘brigands’. In June the printers formed a Union {corps 
typographique)^ and drew up a constitution {riglement giniral). At harvest 
time, in many parts of the country, there were troubles between farmers and 
harvesters known by the picturesque name of hacchanales. In December 
the perruquiers struck again. By this time the price of bread had at last 
fallen to nearly half what it had been a year ago, and the assembly tried to 
close the Labour Camps, which had already lowered their rate of wages 
below that current in the open market. But the municipality dared not agree 
to this. Winter conditions increased the number of men who would work for 
any wage to twenty-six thousand. Nor were they the only applicants for 
relief. Employment had to be provided for out-of-work women, in Spinning 
Shops {ateliers de filature). It was not until June, ’91, that the ateliers were 
finally closed down. 

In February, ’91, a step was taken which the Paris workers would have 
welcomed before. The tax on food and other goods brought for sale into 
the city {octroi^ or droits d^entrie) was abolirfied. This was not done for 
charitable reasons. The work on the new wall {enceinte) was still unfinished, 
and the barrihres occupied by the employees of the^ tax-collecting syndicate 
{ferme ginirale) had proved quite insufficient to prevent smuggling. ‘Every 
night,’ wrote the British Ambassador, ‘some harriire is forced, and prodigious 
quantities of smuggled goods, particularly wine and brandy, are brought into 
the town.’ A month later the work of construction was stopped, and the land 
and buildings were sold. But whatever its motive, the abolition of the ocirm 
was as great a boon to the poor of the capital as the abolition of tithes had 
been to the poor in the provinces. It was defended, too, on grounds which 
would hardly have been urged a year before — the debt of the revolution to 
the people of Paris. 

This was not the only respect in which 1 791 improved the position of the 
working class. The third year of the revolution was a year of better trade. 
The emigration of so many rich families had certainly caused some loss of 
custom and employment. But there was immigration as well as emigration 
The revolution brought to Paris not only twelve hundred deputies, with 
many of their ffimilies and friends, but also a flood of sightseers and fortune- 
hunters. All these had to be hous^ and fed. Thanks to the talkativeness of 
authors and politicians, the i^per-making and printing trades had expanded 
beyond ail precedent. The %yxxj thousand men of the National Guard had 
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to be unifonned and armed, and there was great indignation among local 
manufacturers when it was found that their tunic-buttons were being ordered 
from England, At the Jacobin club in November Roederer was able to speak 
of a boom in manu&ctures, and of money returning to the country. 

The labour troubles of ’91 were therefore due not so much to worse as to 
better conditions of labour. They represented a first attempt by the workers 
to use strike federations ifoaRAtms) to obtain a share in &e profits of im- 
proved trade. In an interesting manifesto on this subject (April 29th), the 
municipality declared that it would be unjust to reduce the workers’ wages on 
the ground that the abolition of the octroi had lowered the cost of food; that it 
was equally unreasonaUe to expect wages to be raised; that it was going 
against nature to surest that all workers in the same trade, whatever their 
capacity, diould be paid alike; and that a federation with any such object in 
view was an offence against the kw. This statement was followed (May 4th) 
by another in more severe terms, denouncing the workers’ attempts at picket- 
ing, dedaring that wages must be fixed in a friendly uray (de gri d gri) be- 
tween employers and employees, and instructing the police to arrest anyone 
interfering with blacklegs. 

Whilst the commune talked, the assembly acted. Within a week of the 
manifesto of May 4th the first blow was struck at the coalitions. At the 
request of the Paris department a decree was passed prohibiting collective 
petitions. A collective petition was the obvious means by which a popukr 
association of any kind could bring its views before Parliament, or before the 
public. The decree was drafted in very wide terms. It applied to ‘electoral, 
administrative, judicial, and municipal bodies, communes, sections of com- 
munes, and citizens’ sodeties.’ It was based upon the principle that collective 
action is the action of a number of individuals, each of whom is individually 
responsible. Its operative article laid it down that a petition must bear the 
signature of every person subscribing to it. 

This was equally embarrassing to all associations. It was aimed at 
political as well as economic associations; not only at coalitionsy but also at 
clubs. It appeared to threaten the workers no more than those who were 
seeking to stifle the workers’ claims. The bias of the decree appeared in two 
articles which followed, and which would have been more appropriate as the 
preamble of a bill yet to come. Communal assemblies, it was kid down, 
cannot meet except to discuss matters of municipal administration; and the 
municipdity (subject to an appeal to the department or to the assembly) is 
the sole judge of what constitutes an unkwful meeting. The first of these 
addition^ articles struck at the Paris sections: the second struck at workers* 
demonstrations. 

The man who presented this measure to the House was no common 
reactionary. Isaac-Ren6-Guy Lc Chapelier was a deputy for the Commons 
of Rennes, where he had practised as a k^cr, and had assisted in the 
^undanon of the Breton club. He had presided over the assembly on the 
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fitmous night of August 4th. He had voted for the p(q>ular election of judges. 
He had supported the adoption of red, white, and blue'as the colours of free 
France. He had proposed the abolition of titles of nobility. If he now led 
the attack upon ^e right of public meeting and collective petition it could 
hardly be through any lack of sympathy for the popular cause. A matter of 
principle was at stake. 

That this was Le Chapelier’s view is evident from the reasons given for a 
second law, a companion to that of May loth, which followed a month 
later, and which is even more closely associated with his name. The hi Le 
Chapelier^ passed by the assembly on June 14th, prohibited, in a compre- 
hensive series of articles, all professional or class corporations, all associations 
of employers, workers, or shopkeepers, all collective petitioning, all strikes, 
all picketing, and all workers’ meetings. 

The first reason given for this drastic measure, in Le Chapelier’s opening 
speech, is that, whilst citizens as such have the right to hold meetings, it 
does not belong to citizens as members of particular professions. Article XI 
of the Declaration of Rights, which guaranteed ‘the free communication of 
thoughts and opinions’, had said nothing about the right of meeting or of 
petition. It might be argued that those who drew it up were thinking simply 
of the freedom of the individual. To extend this liberty to a public meeting 
or to an association would be to interpose the claims of a classor of a corporate 
body between the interest of each and the interest of all, to encourage an 
esprit de corporation inimical to the chose publique. 

The second reason that Le Chapelier gives is that, if unemployment and 
poverty exist, it is for the nation, not for any sectional body, to provide work 
or relief, ^It is but equity,’ Adam Smith had written, ‘that they who feed, 
clothe, and lodge the whole body of the people, shall have such a share of the 
produce of their own labour as to be themselves tolerably well fed, clothed, 
and lodged.’ The third reason is that wages and hours of work should be fixed 
by free discussion between employer and employee {aux conventions lihres^ 
d^individu i individu). Once this has been done, it is the duty of the worker 
to abide by the terms $0 agreed upon. 

Much of this is idealistic: none of it can feirly be called undemocratic. 
If it is hostile to the workers’ unions, so it is to any association of dtizens, 
in the name of their common loyalty and common rights. It forbids corporate 
action, in the name of liberty. It denies it to all alike, in the name of equality. 
It prohibits any appeal to force, in the name of fraternity. Only Ae last 
clause of the Bill discriminates against the workers; and that is bemuse they 
are the only class likely to hold meetings leading to a breach of the peace. 

In the code rural of July aoth, which applied the provisions of the Im Le 
Chapelier to the countryside, this absence of discrimination is particularly 
plain. ‘The proprietors or farmers of any canton (says Article XIX) are 
forbidden to unite (se coaliser) for the purpose of lowering or fixing at an 
insufficient level the day’s wages of workmen or domestic servants.’ ‘Har- 
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vesterS} domestic servants, and country labourers (says Article XX) are 
forbidden to form unions (se liguer entre iux) in order to raise or fix the level 
of wages or salaries.’ Nothing could be more impartial. Nothing could be 
more damaging to the unpopular jurandes^ compagnonnages, and maitrisis of 
the old regime. Nothing could be more favourable to the freedom of labour 
which the workers so much desired. 

Such considerations might be urged in favour of the view that Le Chape- 
licr’s law was an attempt to carry into the sphere of labour politics the 
general principles of a democratic revolution. It might be as necessary for the 
revolution to prohibit, in the name of political liberty, the mediation of the 
demagogue as it was for the Reformation to abolish, in the name of religious 
liberty, the mediation of the priest. It might be thought as important in the 
eighteenth century to ban trades unionism for the sake of national unity 
as it has been thought important in the twentieth century to discourage 
nationalism for the sake of international concord. 

Those who cannot credit the National Assembly with such wide views 
may justly point to the practical results of the lot Le Chapelier. The pro- 
hibition of petitions and public meetings affected the workers more adversely 
than any other class. An occasional and uneasy combination of employees 
could make little headway against the permanent tacit agreement of the 
employers. Another assumption underlying the Bill was that the present 
rate of wages was always the best that the workers had any right to expect; 
that their condition of life was fixed by circumstances outside the purview of 
Parliament; and that the constitution of society should be as unalterable as 
the constitution of the state. 

Nevertheless, like the Combination Act of 1 799, the Bill could not unrea- 
sonably be defended and attacked as a measure designed to deal with a parti* 
cular crisis, rather than a piece of long-term legislation. This, indeed, may 
have been the reason why it met with so little opposition from those who 
might have been expected to oppose it, either on the Left of the assembly, or 
in the popular press — either from Marat or from Robespierre. The demo- 
cratic leaders at this time went in constant fear of popular excesses which 
might justify acts of repression by the government. They may have seen 
in the provisions of the Bill a salutary constraint, if not a measure of 
emancipation. 

If they had been able to look further ahead, they might have thought 
differently. The circumstances which brought the law into being chan^; 
but its provisions remained. They remained under the Legislative Assembly, 
they remained under the Convention, they remained under the Directory, 
they remained under the Consulate. Le Chapelier’s law tied a burden on 
die back of the working class which it did not shake off for nearly a hundred 
years. It was not formally abrogated undl March 1884. 

The whole incident was significant, not so much the strength of middle- 

dass prejudioe, as of the weakness of working-dass consciousness. It was not 
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a forcible disarming of die proletariat by the bourgeoisie, but a failure of the 
workers to combine, and a ^ort-sighted connivance in their own subordina- 
tion. The incident was significant in another respect. It showed that the 
revolution was beginning to turn back from the individualism of the new 
regime towards the itatisme of the old. The destruction of the privileged 
orders was already leading to the suppression of political minorities. It might 
soon be found that the tyranny of one king was less onerous than the tyranny 
of twelve hundred representatives of the people. 

There was no Labour Settlement in 1789. The new state refused to 
allow any interference with the laws of nature, whether morally exemplified 
in the Rights of Man, or economically exemplified in the workings of Supply 
and Demand. The government dealt with the working classes as a police- 
man and a relieving officer: nothing more. 


Chapter X 
CONSTITUTION 

l^ose only who have been in France during the Revolution can tell how powerful an 
engine the assignats have been: had some celebrated emigrants taken my advice in the year 
1791, in making war upon the credit of France instead of combating her troops, we should 
not have had now to arm in England: so maxw brave men would not have bl^ in the field 
nor so virtuous a monarch on the scaffold. — (william Playfair, 1793.) 

*Th£ capitalists,’ wrote de Ferrieres to his wife on August 20th, ’89, *lead 
us, without our knowing it, in the way they want to go. They are the 
power behind the Estates.’ The Marquis, who did not like the prospect of 
paper money, was exaggerating. But there was solid fact behind his fancies. 
The revolution arose out of a financial crisis, and could not continue without 
a financial reconstruction. The land question, the church question, and tlie 
labour question were all closely connected with the question of money. It 
would be useless to set up the ideal state, if it could not pay its way; The 
national constitution and the national credit must stand and fall together. 

Ever since Necker, in his Comte rendu au Rot (1781), had t^en the 
country into his confidence, the French public h^ shown a surprising 
interest in the uncongenial subject of finance. Three years later his Adnunis-- 
tratim des fatemces^ by no means light reading, sold eighty thousand copies, 
and lay beside La nouvelle Hiloise and Le Ficaire de JV (tkefield in ladies’ 
drawing-rooms. There was no lack of amateur economists, from the Marquis 
de Mirabeau to the Marquis du Crest, prepared to teadi the Controller- 
general how to balance a budget. 

It was an age of Industrie and commerdal prosperity, in which iron>^ 
masters and cloth manufacturers exchanged views wiA politicians and 
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economists at Lafayette^s dinner-table. It was an age of financial specula- 
tion, in which Paris bankers with foreign names — ^Koch, Abbema, Schweit- 
zer, Proly, Pereira — showed society ladies how to invest their profits 
from the fermes or from the rentes. It was an age of realistic statesmanship, 
in which financiers expected to play a political r 61 e; for commerce requir^ 
credit, and credit required security, and security depended upon a ‘business 
government.* 

Necker, like his predecessor Calonne, and the rest of the seventeen Con- 
trollers-general who had held office during the last twenty-five years, found 
it almost impossible to understand the financial system of the old regime — its 
caissesy its trisorSy and its exerctceSy its arrears and its anticipations, its un- 
audited Gq>enditure, and its extravagant methods of raising revenue. Econo- 
mic experts still differ in their interpretation of the evidence: but it appears 
from the statements drawn up by Lamoignon in March, *88, and by Necker 
for the year beginning on May ist, *89, that at the moment when the 
assembly made itself responsible for the national budget about sixty per cent 
of the gross revenue never reached the Treasury; that the interest on the 
Nation^ Debt accounted for more than half the annual expenditure; and 
that at the end of every financial year there was a deficit amounting to not 
less than one-fifth of the total outgoings. 

The States-general of *89 was itself the latest and forlornest attempt of 
the government to devise an effective tax-collecting and tax-spending 
authority. The only important powers left to the Estates which still^survived 
in the provinces called pays d*itats were financial. ‘The states of Languedoc 
are met,* reports Laurence Sterne in 1764; ‘*tis a fine raree-show, with the 
usual accompanying of fiddles, bears, and puppet-shows.* But the deputies 
found time to consent to the tax imposed upon them by the crown, to vote a 
grant from its proceeds {don gratuit) to the Treasury, and to assign what was 
left to local expenditure. This system had two advantages over that obtaining 
in die provinces called pays d'^ilections. There was less unwillingness to pay 
taxes, if a proportion of them was spent locally; and administration gained 
from being to this degree decentralized. 

Attempts had therefore been nude by a succession of finance ministers 
— ^Turgot, Necker, Calonne, Brienne — ^to extend the system to other parts 
of the country. The new Provincial Assemblies of Berry in *78 and Haute- 
Guyenne in *79 were intended to interest themselves chiefly in taxation. In 
Berry, for instance, compulsory road-making {corvie) was reorganized, and 
made a charge on the taxpayer. But the experiment was ill-timed. It came 
too early for the Intendants, who were not yet prepared to see their authority 
set aside. It came too late for public opinion, which preferred to stand by the 
old Estates, where they still existed, or to call for ^eir restoration, where, 
as in Dauphind, they had ceased to meet. 

As ’89 drew near, the government and the people were more and more at 
cross purposes. The government thought in terms of devolution and reform: 
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the people thought in terms of replacement and revolution. With the break- 
down of the provincial assemblies nothing remained for the king but to 
summon the States-general. He would mobilize at Versailles, where they 
would be most under the royal influence, all the forces of provincial taxation 
— ^the old Estates, whether still alive, or dying, or alresidy dead; the new 
Provincial Assemblies; the unprivileged Order, which paid too much, and 
the privileged Orders, which paid too little. If the app^ to loyalty f^led, / 
the appe^ to force might prevail. Somehow the national credit would be I 
re-established. \ 

The deputies* instructions squared with the desires of the crown. Their 
calners were as insistent as Necker himself on the necessity for financial 
reform, and for a balanced budget. But they saw what the king would not 
admit — ^that constitutional and financial reform must go together. By 
refusing supply until they obtained recognition as a national Parliament, 
they laid the only possible foundation for a sound finance. think they 
will soon establish their credit,* wrote Gouverneur Morris, ten days 
after the tax-resolution of June 17th, ^which, among other things, will 
bring the exchange between France and foreign nations to be more favour- 
able. If the money of this country is brought into free circulation, I think it 
will lower interest everjrwhere. The sum is immense, and its effects must be 
commensurate with its activity and mass. At present it lies dead.* The Paris 
banks, Morris had already noted, were in the habit of paying ten or even 
twelve and a half per cent for loans. 

Certain principles, or certain prejudices which a natural reaction against 
the old regime raised to the dignity of principles, directed this operation. It 
was agreed that the old taxes must go — ^the direct taxes because unjust, and 
the indirect taxes because uneconomical. Both were complicated and oppres- 
sive. Both broke all the canons of taxation laid down by that clever Scotch 
economist whom Turgot and his friends were so fond of quoting. Their 
total yield per head of the population was (Adam Smith believed) less than 
half what was raised, without any public opposition, in England. But des- 
truction was not enough. There must be new taxes to take the place of the 
old. On what system should they be raised? Three operations were involved 
— assessment, imposition, and collection. 

Hitherto the direct taxes had never been fairly or efficiently assessed. The 
taxable value of property in land could not be determined, TOcause no ade- 
quate survey of it {cadastre) had ever been made. The taxable value of 
income could not be determined, because (except for the vingtiime) no tax- 
payer was ever required to make a return. All that the T reasury could do was 
to estimate the taxable capacity of each giniraliti^ according to reports on the 
state of the crops and other varying circumstances. All that the local assessor 
of taxes could do was to take la^ year*8 contributions as a basis, and to 
modify them according |o the total sum to be raised, and the presumed 
means of the taxpayer. 
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As to the imposition of the taxes$ it had always proved impossible to equa* 
lize the burden of taction as between landed (f<mcier)m!di funded (mbUier) 
property. Land was always heavily taxed: income derived from other sources 
was elaoorately but more lightly taxed under a number of schedules, such as 
capitation and vingtiime. These taxes had originally been designed to reach 
the richer classes: but so many offices carried exemption, and so many 
powerful interests compounded at lower rates, that the burden of the new 
tax fell on the old taif/iaUes. 

Collection, the third problem, depended in the last resort upon local 
col/ecteurs, men who thought themselves even worse off than the majority of 
those from whom they had to force or wheedle the quota imposed upon their 
district. It would have been a miracle if such a system had worked equitably. 
It did not. A detailed study of the Puy-de-D&mc department has shown some 
instructive results. Although its population was between a twenty-sixth and a 
thirty-sixth of that of the whole of France, the tax for which it was assessed 
amounted to a twenty-first or twenty-second part. The richer areas of the 
district were taxed less heavily than the poorer areas. Town-dwellers, such 
as tradesmen and officials, were as a whole taxed more lightly than country 
people. 

Nor was indirect taxation in any better way. The salt-tax (gahelU) had 
long been a public scandal. The country was divided into six areas. In eacli 
area households were compelled to buy a fixed amount of salt per head at a 
price which varied widely (from a farthing to sixpence-halfpenny a pound) 
from one district to another. The contract for collecting the revenue of the 
tax was let for about three millions a year to a syndicate of Paris financiers. 
Payment was enforced and smuggling punished by an army of officials 
{gabelous)j backed by the courts, the convict-gang, and the gallows. The 
tobacco tax was levied in the same way, and was onl^ less oppressive 
because no one was forced to buy. The reform of this iniquitous system 
was unanimously demanded. But when the fermes disappeared the taxes 
ceased to be paid. The revenue from salt sank from nearly two hundred 
thousand pounds in July, ’89, to not much more than forty thousand 
pounds in December. Necker was insistent that something should be done. 

Some important repairs were in fiict carried out upon the monuments of 
financial corruption. Local privileges and tax-exemptions were removed. 
The new income and property taxes {contributions mobilieres et foncieres) 
were assessed and collected by the municipality, whose knowledge of local 
conditions did something to correct the unfairness of the old system. The 
long-desired land-survey was at last begun. But it would be a long time be- 
fore the main object of these reforms could be achieved. The new taxes 
must at present be assessed upon the same arbitrary basis as the old— a 
valuation of the land which did not exist, and returns of income which were 
never made. It might easily happen, as it happtped hi Auvergne, that a 
new dipartemmt was taxed more heavily than an old gtnhr^L There 
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was, however, a way of escape for the new taxpayer that had not been open 
to the old. Under a regime of liberty he could refuse to pay, without much 
fear of being punished. 

France in 1 789 was full of silver and gold. But it was seldom deposited in 
banks. It was seldom lent on interest, or invested in business. It lay as unused 
ieus or louts d*or in the boxes of thrifty merchants. It was displayed as cups 
and salvers on gentlemen’s side*boards. Cathedral sacristies treasured price- < 
less monstrances and reliquaries. French wealth was like the fabulous goldf 
in a sunken treasure-ship; and the Controller-general might think himselfl 
fortunate if he recovered a few ingots at a time. If the state could not collect \ 
money, it might either save it, or create it. The deputies believed in economy, \ 
but only on condition that it was carried out at the expense of the court and ' 
the ministries, with their bad tradition of unaudited extravagance, not at the 
expense of the rentier class to which they and their friends belonged. Interest 
on the National Debt, they insisted, must be secured, until the bond-holders 
could be paid off wi^out loss to themselves. Under such conditions the 
amount tlut could be saved was unlikely to be large. 

Why not, then, create new money? The prospect could not foil to be 
attractive. Yet the depudes recalled with alarm what they had read at school 
in their Velly or Anquetil about the disasters of the Mississippi Company. 
They remembered the lively pages in which Voltaire described the rise and 
fall of that notable Scotch ^gambler and calculator whom we call Jean Lass.’ 
They were sadly familiar with the recent history of the Discount Bank 
{eaisse d*€Scompte\ whose depreciated note-issue of some six million pounds’ 
value based on a metal reserve of less than twenty-five per cent was only 
kept in circulation by a Treasury guarantee. They had acquired, under the 
regimes of a series of finance ministers, a deep suspicion of banking opera- 
tions. 

The man in the street — and in monetary matters most of the depudes 
belonged to this class — dreamed of a new finance as simple and sound as the 
new Gonsdtudon. It should be something analogous, on a larger scale, to the 
accounts of his household and of his business. The householder’s ideal is to 
keq) an account of every penny he spends, and to show a balance on the right 
side at the end of the year. This golden rule of finance had never been 
observed under the old regime. The men of ’89 at any rate attempted to 
incorporate it in the new order. Their system was carried on by Napoleon. 

It stood France in good stead from 1803 to I9i4* compares favourably, 
according, |o an important school of French historians, with the methods in 
vt^ue in their country during more recent yeare. 

To the fremer mmistre des finances^ as he is now called, the National 
Assembly is little more than a new kind of money-making machine. Necier 
seems not to care what financial ideas may be in the heads of the deputies. 
He imagines that they are dazzled by the legerdemain whidi has r^uced 
Brienne’s deficit of eight millions Xo two and a half, and will soon make it 
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vanish altogether. But they can see arrears and anticipations up his sleeve. 
TTiey notice that he is counting upon the voluntary contributions of the 
privileged orders. They are offended by the suggestion made in his speech of 
May 5th that he has his own wajrs of raising money, and will not need their 
help after all. Almost criminally optimistic, he goes on squeezing the dry 
skin of the Discount Bank for loans. He budgets as though the national 
credit would remain unshaken by the earthquaking events of *89. 

The assembly sees things less expertly, but more realistically. It exploits 
its influence over the taxpayers to coerce the King (June 17th). It rejects 
Louis’ tempting financiai programme (June 23rd), because it is coupled 
with political conditions it cannot accept. It reassures the rentiers (July 
I3tli) against a repudiation of the National Debt. It is, in fact, putting for- 
ward a rival financial policy. It is rewarded by the support of the capital 
against the king and the Controller} and it wins the day. 

After July, ’89, it might have been expected that all parties to the 
financial quarrel — king, minister, assembly, and taxpayer — would combine to 
deal with a crisis which involves them ail. But the yield of the taxes diminishes 
with every defeat of the government. The deficit in the Treasury increases 
at the rate of forty-five thousand pounds every month. Louis raises fresh 
difficulties. The assembly is increasingly suspidous of Necker’s methods. 
Had not Condorcet, at the time of his first dismissal from office, slightingly 
compared him with France’s only other foreign finance minister? It was 
not such ancient history that the deputies mi^ed the allusion: Maurepas, 
Louis XVTs first minister, had served both with Necker and with 
John Law. Accordingly the expedients which Necker proposes during 
the autumn of ’89 in order to fill the fast-emptying Exchequer are hotly 
disputed, and come to a bad end. The million and a half loan proposed 
in August is killed by criticism, and by the reduction of the rate of interest 
from flve to four and a half per cent. A second loan of four millions is not 
much more than half subscribed. In September there follow a bank loan, an 
attempt to reimpose a modifled salt-tax, a forced loan {contribution patriot 
tique) of twenty-five per cent on income spread over three years, and a 
scheme of voluntary subscriptions {dons patriotiques). 

The loan might have succeeded, had there been enough money left in 
the banks. The new gahelle was nullified by a general refusal to purchase 
salt at any price. The forced loan which Necker’s old enenw Mirabeau 
ironically urged upon the House (September 26th}, as a last defence against 
the horrors of bankruptcy, yielded no more than a hundred thousand pounds a 
month. The dms patriotiques were a picturesque gesture, which led to a few 
substantial gifts, along with many pathetic and radier absurd instances of 
private generosity. Thus the actors of the Comddie fran9aise subscribed 
^1150, the Paris printers and publishers the mounted officers 

{huissiers) of the Ch^telet £2yOj and the pupils of the Academy of Music 
1^750. The Irish College sent its Chapel plate, die women artists their 
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jewellery, the instructors at the Royal Fencing School their rapiers, and the 
sdiolars of Louis-le*Grand forty-hve pounds, along with their silver shoe- 
buckles. *An old woman who has only a shilling in the world* subscribed 
sixpence. The total yield from such gifts in six months was less than three 
hundred thousand pounds. It could do little to fill up the huge gulf of public 
indebtedness. 

Finally, it was proposed that the ci-devant privUigtis — ^those who before 
the revolution had enjoyed exemption from taxation — should make a 
special contribution equivalent to the amount they had previously evaded. 
But this tax, decreed against the advice of the Finance Committee^ it proved 
impossible either to assess or to collect. 

Such was the situation when the assembly faced the alternative which was 
by now in everybody's mind — ^the nationalization of the almost fabulous 
wealth of the church. There were two ways in which it might be used to 
finance the revolution. Dupont de Nemours wished the state to take over the 
administration of the property and endowments of the church, and to use 
what could be saved from church expenses (he put them at two and a half 
millions a year) to guarantee a fresh loan on favourable terms. Talleyrand 
proposed that the whole of the church property should be put on the 
market. He estimated that it would yield enough to buy out the j udicial ofEce- 
holders, to pay off a large part of the National Debt, and to finance the 
church. Mirabeau threw Talleyrand's suggestion into practical form by 
proposing to treat ecclesiastical property as the property of the nation, on 
condition that provision was made for the upkeep of the church, and that no 
curi was paid less than sixty pounds a year. Helped by this bid for clerical 
support, Mirabeau's motion was agreed to on November 2nd. 

The need for money was urgent, and the sale of so much property might 
well take a long time. It was therefore determined that part of the yield of 
the ‘national property' should be anticipated by issuing certificates ex^ange- 
able for the land and buildings put up for sale. It was not intended that these 
certificates should themselves be used as money, like the already discredited 
notes of the Discount Bank. Both Dupont and Talleyrand disclaimed any 
such design. Some of the speakers in the debate, like the Comte de Seneffe, 
reminded the House of the unhappy experiments in paper currency made in 
French Canada, in the He de France, in Russia, and in the United States, 
and prophesied a national bankruptcy. Others argued that if the certificates 
were treated as currency they would stimulate trade, and augment the 
public wealth. To most of the deputies economic arguments seemed of minor 
importance compared with political considerations. A widely spread owner- 
dtip of money, like a widely spread ownership of land, would unite all classes 
in defence of the revolution. The certificates would be the cement of the 
constitution. 

But the experts still shrank from the risk. For this reason it was decided 
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to issue the new certificates like notes through a bank, and not like coins 
from the Mint, or from any state department. The Committee set up to 
work out the details of the plan reported against making use of the un- 
popular and discredited Discount Bank. But they hoped that its note-issue 
might be saved, if it were guaranteed by a new bank, and by a fresh issue of 
certificates backed in a new way. They proposed to create an Emergency 
Bank (caissi de V extraordinaire)^ into which should be paid the proceeds of 
Necker’s recent experiments in taxation, and of the sale of the confiscated 
church property. On this security the bank would issue twenty million 
pounds’ worth of assignats in denominations of fifty pounds. 

The name assignat came from Russia, where it had already been used by 
Catherine the Great in 1 768. It meant, not a currency note, but an assign- 
ment, or bill of exchange. It was in fact a Treasury bond, bearing interest 
at five per cent, and realizable in the possession or in the proceeds of the sale 
of ‘national property.’ The piece of paper on which it was printed was 
headed, in large letters, Domaines Nationaux. On the left and right were 
medallions bearing the head of the king and the fleur-de-lys, with the 
inscriptions, Louis XVI^ Roi des Frangais^ and La Loi et le Rou Below 
was the designation, Xssignat de Cinq Cents liv., and the guarantee, II sera 
payi au Porteur la somme de cinq cents livres h la Caisse de V Extraordinaire^ 
conformiment aux dlcrets des et 17 Avril et 29 Septembre 1790. So the 
great experiment began. 

It was not long before circumstances, some of which were exceptional, 
and some of wliidi might have been foreseen by any economist, forced the 
assembly to go further. The new certificates did not restore the credit of 
the old notes. Holders of assignats hesitated to exchange them for land still 
encumbered by the debts and mortgages of the clergy. When this difficulty 
was got over by transferring to the state all the liabilities of the church 
(March 17th, April 17th), the assignats assimilated themselves more than 
ever to a paper currency. The expectation that they would soon be made 
legal tender led to the hoarding of gold and the export of silver. 

Meanwhile the government was incurring fresh liabilities, and feeling the 
shortage of ready money. Pensions had to be paid to monks extruded from 
their doisters, and stipends to dergy deprived of their tithes and fees. The 
fleet had to be refitted during the Nootka Sound scare of a naval war with 
England. The new administration created a host of minor officials, to all of 
whom salaries had to be paid. There was a growing shortage of currency in 
the country and in the capital. During September one Paris section auter 
another asked for paper money, particularly in small denominations. 

On the other side of the account, revenue fell sadly below the estimates. 
Though it had been decreed (January 30th) that the old taxes should be 
levied, and though the oath of Federation (July 14th) induded a promise to 
pay them, the finance minister spent an unhaj^y summer trying to squeeze 
revenue out of a people blandly cfetermined to exerdse the rights of property- 
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holders without the duties of taxpayers. On March 6th Necker reported that 
there was already a deficit on the first two months of the year amounting to 
three millions sterling. 

It seemed to most of the deputies, who were not financial experts, and dis- 
trusted those who claimed to be such, that it was the height of pedantry not to 
meet the demand, and to fill the void in the Treasury by the easy expedient 
of manufacturing paper money. They had only, as Necker ironically pointed 
out, to provide themselves wi^ a paper mill and a printing press to make the 
nation solvent. Accordingly on April 17th the original twenty millions* 
worth of assignats were declared legal tender, their denominations were 
varied to fifty, fifteen, and ten pounds, and, in order to encourage their 
realization in land, the interest they bore as certificates was reduced from 
five to three per cent. The new currency was at once used to pay the 
creditors of the government — ^bond-holders, contractors, officials, and the 
rest; and many of these persons were among the earliest pur(^asers of 
national properly. 

Within six months this first step towards the benefits and^dangers of a 
paper currency was followed by another. On September 29th it was decided 
after a long debate, and by a small majority, to issue another forty millions* 
worth of assignats^ in denominations of five pounds and two pounds ten, 
bearing no interest. This was paper money without disguise. It was intended 
for the redemption of the National Debt. But it appeared by the middle of 
the following May that less than fifteen millions had been used for this 
purpose. The rest had gone to meet the current expenses of government, 
which now amounted to over seven millions a month. So urgent by this time 
was the need for cash that on May 6th the assembly authorized the issue of 
another five millions, and on June i6th of thirty millions more. Half the 
currency in the country was now in paper. The Legislative Assembly 
followed the lead of the Constituent Assembly, and issued another five 
millions on September 28th, five more on November nth, and fifteen more 
on December 16th. By the end of 1791 the amount of assignats in circu- 
lation exceeded the value of the national property on the market. They were 
issued in sheets, like our postage-stamps, and cut off as required with a pair 
of sdssors. Inflation and depreciation were in full swing. 

The chief reason for this was of course the reckless issue of more and more 
assignats^ without any attempt to call in the old currency, or to prevent its 
sale and purchase as a marketable commodity. Good money was inevitably 
driven out by bad. But this was not all. By decrees of October 30th and 
November 7th holders of certain classes of state bonds (crdances sur Vitat) 
could use their certificates as though they had been assignats for the purchase 
of nation^ property. At Lyon^ Tours, Orl&ms, and other large towns the 
municipalities were allowed and even encouraged to issue paper token-money 
(billets de confianee). Their example was fbllovred by big business firms and 
banks. The tokens issued by Monneron of Paris were valid at Bordeaux, 
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Lyon, Marseille, Nantes, Rouen, and Strasbourg, and had a large circula- 
tion. Sixty-three varieties of banknotes circulated in Paris alone. By the end 
of 1791 these unofficial issues were said to total two millions pounds* worth 
in Paris, and five millions in the provinces. 

As a result of this multiplication of unfamiliar notes the forging of paper 
money became easy and remunerative. The criminal courts of the capital 
were kept busy during the sununer and autumn hearing charges against the 
irunates of La Force and the Conciergerie, who spent their compulsory 
leisure in printing fidse assignats^ or against coiners whose more comfortable 
quarters yrere in London or Limoges. As the quantity of paper money 
increased, and its quality became more suspect, its exchange value went 
down. 

One of the expected checks upon inflation proved a failure. It had been 
anticipated that large quantities of assignats us^ for the purchase of national 
property would return to the Treasury, and be destroyed. But since the 
purchases could be made by instalments^ this amount was much less than it 
should have been. All that the Treasury received between January ist and 
May 15th on account of the sale of property valued at twenty-nine millions 
was five and a quarter millions. The burning of these notes did little to 
reduce the immense mass of paper now in circulation. 

Again, the exchange of assignats of the higher denominations into small 
metal coins, which was necessary for $0 many business transactions, was 
practised by the government, and not discouraged among the general public. 
But the large notes lost from four to six per cent of their &ce value in ex- 
change; and the supply of small metal coinage soon gave out. Even copper 
disappeared; and the government was driven to using bell-metal {mital de 
cloche) as a substitute for it. As early as December, *89, it had been proposed 
that religious communities should be allowed only one bell, and suburban 
churches (which usually had four) only two, so that the rest might be turned 
into coinage. Dixains and other small coins in this metal were soon being 
minted at the Barnabite convent in Paris. The smaller notes were com- 
monly refused, especially in the frontier provinces; or if taken, they were 
promptly exchanged at whatever rate the money-changer, whose business 
was made increasingly difficult by the hoarding and exporting of silver 
currency, would allow. 

Contemporaries who were honestly puzzled by the depreciation of the 
assignats^ and later writers who wished to exculpate the assembly, put it 
down to political causes. They blamed the hostility of the church, the fear 
of counter-revolution, or the machinations of foreign powers. They pointed, 
as proof of this view, to the way in which the value of the assignat rose and 
fell, during the years *90-94, in sympathy with political chang^ and the 
fortunes of the war (see p. 337). Sudi causes account for the minor varia- 
tions in the rate of exchange. But these variations are insignificant compared 
with the steady downward trend throughout the period as a whole. For the 
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cause of this there is no need to look beyond the elements of economics. 
A paper currency which increases out of all proportion to the stock of 
commodities for which it is exchangeable inevitably loses its value, 
according to what good Rousseauists should have been quick to recognize 
as a natural law. 

But the deputies were not thinking of Rousseau when they persisted 
with their paper currency. They deliberately defied economics in the name 
of politics. They broke the laws of nature, if they were such, for reasons of 
state. They wanted to encourage the sale of the national property, and to 
create a large class of landed proprietors. They needed ready money to 
stimulate trade, to meet the charges of church and state, and to pay oflF the 
interest on the National Debt. They were already financing a revolution: 
they were soon to be faced with the necessity of financing a war. Whatever 
the dangers of the assignats^ they could see no practicable alternative to 
them. Nor are our economists so inMible that they have much right to 
blame the tentative finance of French deputies a hundred and fifty years 
ago. Right or wrong, it saved the revolution. 

There are some countries in which the people know what the govern- 
ment allows them to be told 5 there are some in which they know what it 
pays the press to tell them; and there are some in which they know what 
they happen to hear, France in 1789 fell under the last head. A few events 
flowed the country with rumour, excitement, and fresh experiences: the 
news of most minor happenings percolated into provincial backwaters, 
where illiterate mayors puzzled their heads over a series of complicated and 
sometimes contradictory decrees. 

The Declaration of Rights and the Abolition of Feudalism led to changes 
so widespread and fundamental that no one can long have remained ignorant 
of them. The new administrative divisions and the new franchise must have 
been forced upon the attention of every voter in 1 790. The meaning of the 
church settlement was brought home to every parish on the exciting Sunday 
when its curi either accepted or refused the oath. The benefits of the land 
settlement came to mind every time the peasant added a few square yards to 
his plot of grounds and its drawbacks every time he found a false assignat 
among the money he brought back from market. But it nmy be doubted 
whether the petty offender or the common litigant found as much difference 
as he should have done between the new justice and the old; whether the 
ban on petitions and association^ caused much serious concern outside the 
big towns; or whether anyone except politicians and journalists was moved 
by the debates on the minor issues of the new constitution. 

The political basis of the new regime had been enacted during the 
autumn of ’89: the new electoral and administrative system had been in 
force since February, ’90; yet, when the Constitution Franfaise could at last 
be read as a whole, there must have been many who turned over its pages 
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I'HF CONSriTUTION OF 1791 

The first page, containing the preamble to the Declaration of Riglits, with Louis’ 
signature in the margin. 
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with fresh interest, and with some anxiety, to see what was or was not in* 
duded in it of the feverish legislation of the last two years. 

After the Dedaration of Rights, which now stood in its proper place as 
the preamble to the constitution, came a reiteration — but not in the legal 
language of the decrees of August nth or March 15th — of the benefits 
won by the abolition of feudalism. Amongst these were deverly induded 
the destruction of the carporatims^ and the abolition of religious vows. The 
reader, were he of an ironical or prophetic turn of mind, might notice that, 
when all other inequalities disappeared, one remained. The supiri&riti des 
fonctionnaires publics dans Texercice de leurs sanctioned the formidable 

privileges of officialdom, and forecast the droit administratif of the Third 
Republic. 

The first part {Titre I) of the constitution reaffirmed, in general rather 
than in legal terms, the Declaration of Rights. It explained that these 
rights now induded freedom to emigrate, which had been more than once 
debated in the assembly, freedom of individual petition, and the right of 
compensation for property confiscated by the state. It added a promise of 
other benefits not yet put into statutory form — a Poor Law (secours publics)^ 
an Education Bill (instruction pubUque)^ national festivals, and a code of 
Civil Law. 

Titre II summarized the new territorial divisions — departments, districts, 
cantons, and communes — and laid down the conditions of civic status. What 
is remarkable here, and in pleasant contrast to the exclusiveness of modern 
nationalism, is the generosity shown to aliens. A foreigner’s son born in 
France, or any descendant of a French religious refugee, willing to settle in 
the country, and to take the oath of civil dlegiance, can become a French 
citizen. A foreigner who buys land, manages a factory or hxtxtj or marries 
a French wife, can obtain citizenship by five years’ residence, and by 
taking the oath. Under exceptional drcumstances the assembly can allow 
French citizenship to any foreigner wishing to reside in the country, and 
willing to take the oath. In another part of the Constitution (Titre FI) the 
ignominious droit d^aubainej under which the goods of an alien dying in 
France were confiscated by the crown, is abolished. Foreigners can inherit 
from Frenchmen, and acquire or dispose of property. Their persons, posses* 
sions, and rights of worship are protected by the state. 

The greater part of the constitution is of course taken up by the sjrstem 
of government gradually worked out during the past two years, and revised 
on the eve of the king’s acceptance of it. This is the subject-matter of Titre 
III. It is none too well arranged. The riunion of the assembly (Cap. I, Sect. 
V) is separated from its pouvoirs et functions (Cap. Ill, Sect. I) by a long 
passage (Cap. II) de la royauti et du roii and the latter is cut off from its 
natural sequel, Pexercice du pouvoir exkutif (Qxp. IV). But the mdn out- 
lines are dear enough. 

It is first laid down in a preamble which contains the essence of the whole 
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constitution that the national sovereign^ is exercised by representation 
through an tssmebly (the legisistfure) and a king (the executive), and by 
delegation through a judicature. The age-long monarchy is no more than 
the second of three emanations of the sovereign people. The constitution 
goes on to define the three powers, roughly in this order. 

The unicameral National Assembly sits for two years, and cannot be 
dissolved by the king. It consists of seven hundred and forty-five deputies 
from the eighty-three departments, and an unspecii^d number from the 
colonies. It is to meet on the first Monday in May — ^the anniversary of the 
first session of the States-general in ’89 — but it cannot function until an 
absolute majority of the deputies are present, or, if there is still no quorum, 
until the end of the month. Deputies are privileged in act and speech whilst 
exerdsing their functions, and without the leave of the House no criminal 
charge can be pursued against them. 

The powers of the assembly are those of most legislatures under a limited 
monarchy: but it is to be noticed — ^for the point was not settled without hot 
debate (May 22nd, *90) — that the king cannot declare peace or war without 
the ratification of the assembly. It is also laid down — for the deputies did not 
forget the summer of *89 — ^that the king shall never station or move troops 
within thirty thousand toises (about forty miles) of the place of meeting of 
the assembly. 

A procedure is then prescribed for the making of decrees, including the 
royal sanction (the suspensive veto): and provision is made for the immediate 
enactment, without royal consent, of decrees affecting the constitution and 
privileges of the assembly, or dealing with taxation. Regulations are also 
made to secure friendly relations between the king and the assembly. There 
is no relaxation of the rule excluding deputies from the ministry, and mini- 
sters from membership of the assembly. But it is arranged that places shall 
be reserved for them in the House; they have the right to address the 
assembly on matters belonging to their departments, and can be allowed to 
do so on other subjects. 

The ‘King of the French’ is no longer the ‘King of France,’ for he has 
exchanged his royal domains for a Civil List salary. He reigns in virtue of 
heredity, but in the name of the law. His person is ‘inviolable and sacred’s 
but his household troops have been replaced by not more than eighteen 
hundred men chosen from the army or from the National Guard. The 
arrangements made for a regency, and for the roydl family, are chiefly 
interesting for the anxiety they show lest the Flight to Varennes should not 
be the last attempt to escape from the country. 

The section dealing with the ministers (Csq>. II, Sect. IV) had roused 
strong feeling among the deputies. It might have been expeaed that an 
assembly which had constitutionalized the lung would also constitutionalize 
the king’s mimsters. It did indeed recognize the orthodox doctrine of minis- 
terial responsibility. No order of the crown, says Article 4, is valid unless 
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countersigned by the appropriate minister; and no minister can escape 
r^onsibility for his acts (Article 6) by pleading that he acted under the 
king’s orders. But the deputies definitely refused to try the consequential 
experiment that was still being worked out in England. They refused to let 
the king choose ministers from among the deputies. They refused to set up a 
council of ministers as a limson between the executive and the legislature. 
So obsessed was the assembly with the traditional distrust of ministers, so 
fearful was it lest a deputy who accepted office under the crown should be 
corrupted by wealth and power, that it forbade any member of the present 
or of any subsequent National Assembly— or, for Aat matter, any judge or 
juryman in the Court of Appeal — to accept any kind of appointment or 
payment from the king (pouvoir exicutif) or his agents until two years after 
ceasing to hold his present position. 

The Decree of November 7th, ’89, was aimed at the ambitions of 
an individual statesman. Ita first aim was to prevent Mirabeau from 
becoming a Walpole or a Pitt. But its inclusion in the constitution shows 
that it was also a matter of principle. Whether, if this ban had not been 
imposed, the king would have chosen deputies as ministers, is more than 
doubtful. It is certain that, the disposition of Louis and of the assembly 
being what they were, deputy-ministers would have lost the confidence of 
the House without gaining that of the king. The assembly can hardly be 
blamed for shrinking from so dubious an experiment. 

The constitution ends with sections on the judiciary, the fighting forces 
{la force publique)^ taxation, and foreign relations. Titre IF defines the armed 
forces of the nation as the regular army and navy, the troops confined to 
home service, and the National Guard. Little is said of the first two, except 
that they cannot ordinarily be called out for police purposes save by civil 
officials acting under regulations of the assembly. The National Guard 
appears in the constitution in order that its democratic character may be 
put beyond quesdon. It elects its own officers, and discards rank as well as 
uniform off parade. Yet it remain^ like the rest of the armed forces, nothings 
if not disciplined {essentiellement ohiissante). No armed dtizen, it is added, 
may take part in a public debate. By the time this provision became law, 
civilian deputies were beginning to carry daggers and pistols under their 
coats. But they still dreaded nothing more than armed interference with 
their freedom, unless it was the ovei^row of democratic government by a 
military dictatorship. 

In the final revision of the constitution the church settlement of 1790 
had been excluded. This was not because it was less important than the new 
departments, or the new judicial sptem, but because die deputies were not 
entirely satisfied with it^ and realized that some of the provisions of July 
12th might require revision within less than ten years. 

Nevertheless there was, hidden away in a short and easily overlooked 
Article of the constitution, a revolutionary denial of one of the prerc^tives 
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of die church. ‘The law,* says Titre //, Art. f^lJy ‘regards marriage as no- 
thing but a civil contract.* What was this but a denial of an age-long 
right, and a first step towards the complete secularization of society? 
In the chaos of legal codes under which Frenchmen had hitherto lived, a 
gleam of coherence had seemed to come from the canon law of the chur^. 
Through canon law the church exploited its partnership with the crown, and 
kept a close hold on the legal sutus and civil rights of every Frenchman. 
But it could not be long before this monopoly was broken down, and a 
remedy found for the le^ inequality of persons under the old regime. 

Soon women gain eveiy right the revolution has to give, except the vote. 
Monks and nuns, hitherto the slaves of the cloister, with no civil or legal 
existence, become members of society. They can renounce their vows: 
they can marry: they can inherit. Non-Catholics, whether Protestants or 
Jews, are admitted to all public employments. Protestants may reclaim any 
property confiscated from them since 1685 — ^the year of the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. The emancipation of the Jews is not so sure: but the 
confirmation of certain long-standing rights of their race in the Midi cannot 
long be withheld from other parts of the country; and a codicil is added to 
the constitution (September 27th, *91) extending its provisions to any Jew 
who takes the oath of allegiance. 

Slavery no longer exists in France. But there are slaves on French soil in 
the West Indies. For five years the supposed interests of the planters 
prevent their liberation. Only when the commissioners of the Convention 
free the black men of St Domingo in order that they may fight in the 
republican ranks against the English (February, *94), is it recognized 
that black men as well as white men ‘are born and remain free and with 
equal rights.* 

The constitution had broken the church*s monopoly of marriage: but 
public opinion was not yet ready for secularization. It was not till September 
20th, ’92, that one of the last acts of the Legislative Assembly made civil 
marriage and civil registration the law of the land. At the same time many 
obstacles to marriage and divorce set up, in the supposed interests of order 
and morality, by royal and canon law, were destroyed. The priest had said— 
The man may marry at fifteen, the woman at fourteen, but not (without an 
expensive dispensation) within the prohibited degrees of relationship. — Yes, 
added the magistrate; but (thinking of aristocratic misalliances) they must 
have their parents* consent, unless the man is thirty and the woman twenty- 
five. Hitherto marriage had been a bargain between the parents. Now it 
was to be a free contract between free citizens. 

Divorce too would be nude easier. The law of September 20th, *92, allowed 
it on seven grounds — ^insanity, criminal conviction, cruelty, immorality, 
desertion^ five years* absence, or emigration. Mutual consent provided an 
eighth way of escape; but here the femily could intervene, and insist upon 
delay, unless or until both parties clearly wished for the dilution. These 
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reasonable grounds for divorce were unreasonably extended by the Con- 
vention, until a few months* separation, or a supposed incompatibility of 
temper, enabled couples to be unmarried and remarried with almost Ameri- 
can ease. 

Meanwhile the principles of liberty and equality removed some causes of 
domestic friction. The wife had hitherto been under the rule of her Either 
or her husband. Now she became the joint administrator of the family 
fortune. A family council could secure a settlement from the estate in 
fsLVonr of a widow or widower left without other resources. Orphans and 
minors were put under the care of the femily as a whole until they reached 
their majority at twenty-one. Adoption was encouraged, and the legal 
status of bastards was improved. 

Finally a limit was put to the arbitrary disposal of property by will. 
All but a fraction of the estate went automatically in equal shares to the 
family. Even the testator’s disposal of the one-sixth to one-tenth part that 
remained was restricted. The democratic intention was to prevent the 
accumulation of too much wealth in too few hands. So far did the Con- 
vention carry its zeal for equality of inheritance that in *94 it made these 
provisions retrospective, and applied them to all testamentary acts since the 
day of the fall of the Bastille, with special provisions favouring the clainGts of 
poor dependants. 

The British constitution is, like Melchizedek, without beginning or end of 
days. It admits no origin, and it foresees no finality. Yet it can be altered 
by an ordinary Act of Parliament, and it provides no safeguard against 
revolutionary change. The French constitution of 1791 had not been in 
existence two years earlier. It was the work of an assembly from which 
there was no appeal except to the people; and the only way in which the 
people could answer an appeal was by a fresh revolution. There was good 
reason, therefore, why the deputies should take precautions against any 
sudden or inconsiderate change of the institutions they had so carefully set 
up. 

Nevertheless the machinery for revision provided in Titre FII cannot 
but strike the reader as fantastically cumbrous and slow-moving. Neither 
the present assembly nor its successor can even propose an amendment to 
the constitution. Afterwards three successive assemblies must pass unani- 
mous resolutions in favour of the revision of this or that Article. But they 
can do no more. The sixth legislature — ^that is to say, since each sits two 
3rears,the Legislative Assembly of 1801 — ^may then proceed to amend these 
Artides. But it can only do so under further safeguards. It has to be augment- 
ed by two hundred and forty-nine special deputies chosen by the departments 
on a population basis. Amongst these no deputy of the last legislature that 
demanded revision may be induded. The members of this revisonal 
assembly swear collectively to live and die for liberty (^vre libras m mourir)^ 
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and undertake individually to deal only with the amendment of the stated 
Articles, and to maintain unaltered the rest of the constitution. Revision 
must be the first item on their agenda. As soon as this business is done, 
the two hundred and forty-nine must retire. 

It would have been difficult to devise surer means of making constitutional 
change impossible. Yet an assembly of Solomons would hardly have expected 
its decrees to need no revision for ten years; and after ten years to need it so 
badly that four successive companies of seven hundr^ and forty-five 
Frenchmen would be unanimously of that opinion. The inevitable result of 
this arrangement was that when the critics of the constitution became 
numerous enough it was forcibly amended by a fresh revolution. 


Chapter XI 
VARENNES 

Madam, all is in your hands. The moment you begin to negotiate with the traitors, yon 
lose your greatest suength, which is wholly in patience, firmness, silence, and refusal. You 
cannot take an active measure which does not lead to destruction. — (Edmund Burke: 
Sketch of a letter to the Queen of France, 1791.) 

Between October, ’89, and June, *91, the revolution seemed to be marking 
time. Madame Roland found that the text of the Declaration of Rights was 
still unknown in her village more than a year after its epoch-making publica- 
tion. The British ambass^or reported in February, ’90, that two-^irds of 
the mayors elected by the new municipalities came from the noblesse. 
A revolutionary movement that has ceased to go forward is in effect 
going back. A close observer might have remarked counter-revolution 
advancing under cover of reform. 

The new constitution was being steadily enacted — ^here a little and there 
a little — ^up to the end of 1790; and the ^patriots’ carried every division in 
the House. But they were sdready banning to show signs of the party 
qpirit of ’92, the intolerance of ’93, and the disillusionment of ’94. By the 
time that their work was finished, few of tlTe deputies felt satisfied with it. 
The land settlement had become involved in the technicalities of compensa- 
tion. The Civil Constitution of the clergy had led to a schism. The finance 
which paid for the revolution produced high prices, inflation, and specula- 
tion. The workers were not aUowed to combine for the improvement of 
their condition. Signs began to appear of the first real class-war within the 
revolutionary state — ^that between the gainers and the losers under the new 
regime. 

Madame Roland^s letters during the spring of ’91 are full of lamentations 
about the corruption of public life, and the incompetence of the government 




THE PRISONERS OP THE TUILERIES 
On hearing of the death of the Emperor Leopold 11 fMarch ist, 1792), Matie- 
Antoinette sent Goguclat, who had played a part in tnc Fhght to Varennes, to 
the new Emperor Francis 11 with a letter in cypher from Count Mercy at Brus^. 
The King and Queen were so closely watched that they could write no more than 
these hasty lines to accredit their messenger. 
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The Jacobin club, she says^ is in the hands of a reactionary clique {bureau). 
Even the best of the so-called patriots are men of little ability, more con- 
cerned for their private reputations than for the public good. As the revolu- 
tion lost impetus, and its first genuim but fortuitous enthusiasm gave place 
to an enntd equdly characteristic of the nation, the initiative passed to a 
party in the country which at any rate knew what it wanted, and believed 
that it might exploit the differences of the rest to secure it. This was the 
party of reaction or counter-revolution. Its figurehead was the king. 

In May, 1790, Louis' had expres^d himself as gratified to receive from 
the mayor a medal struck to commemorate his residence in Paris, with the 
inscription, ferai disormais ma demture habituelle. In fact, he had never 
reconciled himself to residence at the Tuileries. He missed his hunting, and 
was too indolent to find other forms of exercise. The royal family had 
perforce settled down to a regime that they disliked. As mu<^ as possible of 
the routine of Versailles had been re-established. Visitors to the palace found 
the royal apartments crowded with dukes, bishops, deputies, planters from 
San Domingo, and Rnights of Malta. The king and queen were respectfully 
greeted by the bourgeois citizens who thronged the royal gardens. Some of 
the ministers tried to ingratiate themselves with the leaders of the assembly: 
the Minister of War, La Tour du Pin, entertained them, without their 
wives, two dozen at a time^ 

Yet Louis had never really accepted his defeat in the summer of *89. He 
was still hoping and planning, with the persistence of a weak and stubborn 
man, to escape from a position which a stronger or a more pliable character 
would at least have made tolerable. The events of the two years following 
October, ’89, may therefore be studied from the windows of the Tuileries. 
Their meaning is most easily interpreted as the development, climax, and 
catastrophe of a counter-revolutionary movement. Its central figure is the 
king: its main theme is the flight to Varennes. 

It was the view of the king’s circle at Versailles that he ought to have 
escaped into the provinces on October 5th. The King of Sweden had con- 
fidently instructed his ambassador to follow the court to Fontainebleau. 
Within ten days of the transference of the royal family to Paris, Mirabeau 
addressed a mhnoire to the Comte de Provence urging that Louis was 
neither free nor safe in the capital, and discussing alternative plans for his 
escape. He insisted that the king must not go to any such frontier town as 
Metz: he must do nothing to suggest collusion with the emigrants, or with a 
foreign power. Rouen had more advantages than Coblentz, and fewer dangers. 
It was nearer at hand. It was rich, royalist, and ecclesiastical. It controlled 
the Paris corn supply. It provided an easy means of escape from the country, 
through Havre, if the king’s plans miscarried. At Rouen, once more free, 
and with his loyal nobility around him, Louis might app^ to the nation, 
and invite the assembly to join him. He would not undo their work, but he 
might allow tliein to consummate it under his leadership. 
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This memorandum Mirabeau himself described as a hallm (Tessai, He 
was probably not surprised when the Comte de Provence told him that not 
even the queen could persuade Louis to adopt a course which led straight 
towards civil war. Only a civil war would restore the king^s authority, was 
his uncompromising reply. Did the king shrink from the expense? It could 
be paid for by promising rewards to i^idbiful supporters of the crown. 

Mirabeau’s intervention had been dictated both by policy and by ambi- 
tion. Nearly a year before (December 28th, *88) he had ofiered Montmorin 
a plan to save the throne. Every event since the outbreak of the revolution 
had strengthened his desire to become the king’s adviser, and to have his 
debts paid out of the royal purse. He dreamed of a ministry of all the talents, 
recruited from the assembly, and including himself as a minister without 
portfolio. But for the moment his hopes were scotched. Louis rejected his 
advice, and he could not work with Louis’ confidants. Montmorin, the 
mildest of men, could not forgive the publication of the Histoire secrite de la 
cour de Berlin^ and snubbed his advances. Nccker’s attitude, at a meeting 
arranged for him by Malouet, made him despair of co-operation. With 
Lafayette he contrived, during October, a few weeks of stiflF and fruitless 
intercourse. 

Upon the top of these disappointments came the decree of November 
7th, excluding deputies from office under the crown. This rebuff was the 
more bitter because Mirabeau had reason to believe that, though moved by 
Lanjuinais, it had been inspired by one of the king’s ministers, the new 
Lord Privy Seal, Champion de Cic6, Archbishop of Bordeaux. He was, 
in fact, distrusted by the court and disliked by the Commons. The king 
could not forget his leadership of the assembly during June and July, or his 
rumoured connexion with the affair of October 5th. The deputies who had 
hissed him on May 5th, cheered him on June 23rd: but they could not 
forgive his domineering wajrs, and his too evident desire for power. Only a 
radical change in the situation could put him in a position which no one so 
much coveted, and no one was so fit to use. 

In any case the plan of removal from Paris would have to be reconsidered. 
The trials for the new crime of lise^nation^ conducted, in deffiult of a 
special court, by the unpopular Chfttelet, had revealed plans for a royal 
flight far less discreet than Mirabeau’s, and no less compromising. Augeard, 
the queen’s private secretary (seerBaire des commandements)^ had spent part 
of fermier*s fortune on preparations for a flight to Metz. He was de- 
nounced to the comiti des recherchesj tried, and acquitted. The Comte de 
Maillcbois was accused of planning a royal retirement to Lyon. This 
scheme was to be financed by the Kings of Spain, Naples, and &rdinia$ it 
was to be supported by twenty-five thousand Savoyard troops, the nudeus 
of an army that would raise the Midi, and march on Paris. Maillcbois 
escaped before trial $ his agent, the Chevalier de Bonne-Savardin, was 
acquitted: perhaps so fantastic a design was hardfly taken serioudy. 
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The Marquis de Favras was not so fortunate. Arrested in November, ’89, 
he was charged three months later with plotting to assassinate Bailly, Necker, 
and Lafayette, to carry the king and queen out of the country, and to bring 
them back in the train of a foreign army, which would dismiss the assembly, 
and restore the royal power. If this was the real plot, it was a foolish one: 
Fersen, the queen’s Swedish friend, would have nothing to do with it. Its 
discovery compromised the court. Rumour accused the king’s brother, the 
Comte de Provence, of being implicated in it. It was m fact known to others 
besides Lamarck, the king’s confidant, who had seen the document, that 
Favras held a compromising letter from the Comte: Talon, the President 
of the Chfttelet, persuaded him not to use it. Provence took a course which no 
Bourbon, however liberal, would have dreamed of before 1 789. In a speech 
said to have been dictated by Talleyrand he declared his innocence, and 
pledged his whole-hearted support of the revolution, before a special meeting 
of the Paris commune (December 26th). 

A month later (February 4th) Louis himself thought it wise to make a 
speech to the assembly. No mention was made of Favras, Augeard, or 
Maillebois. His r 61 e was that of a patriotic and paternal ruler, distressed 
by recent evidences of counter-revolurion. He urged the deputies to perse- 
vere in a course of reform which he had himself initiated. He exhorted them 
to respect the crown, the privileged orders (though now deprived of their 
privileges) and the national tradition. This too transparent dhnarche was well 
enough received by the revolutionary press. ‘The King,’ wrote Brissot, ‘is 
now the head of the revolution.’ The mayor took the opportunity to urge 
Louis to appear more in public, to visit factories, hospitals, and exhibitions, 
and to show an interest in the concerns of the people. The deputies solemnly 
renewed their oath of fidelity to Nation, Law, and King. But Mirabeau 
called it a farce, and his reactionary brother broke his sword, declaring that 
Louis had broken his sceptre. A royalist attempt to exploit the incident by 
giving the king spedal powers to repress disorder was stopped with a decisive- 
ness ^at showed how little effect the King’s apologia had really produced. 

Such was the position when Lamarck returned to Paris, after a short 
absence, in Mardi, 1790. Mirabeau at once resumed his soundings in the 
shifting channels of royal fovour. At the end of April he made up his mind 
that it was useless to have any more dealings with Lafayette, who seemed to 
think that the power of the crown could be maintain^ by a policy of pic- 
turesque inaction. A rude and patronizing letter (April 28th) asking for the 
post of ambassador to the Porte having met with Ae snub it deserved, he 
turned from Lafayette to Merw d’Argenteau, Ae Austrian ambassador, 
and offered his services to Ae French court, in return for a salary and a 
proimse to pay his debts. The salary was to be at Ae rate of Arce hundred 
pounds a monA: Ae debts, which included a tailor’s bill at Ae time of his 
wedding, twenty years ago, amounted to ten Aousand pounds. His terms 
were accepted. On June 1st he penned two letters. One was a last appeal 
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to Lafayette, in which he adjured him to be another Richelieu, and asked 
for employment in the r 61 e of the Capucin agent, Father Joseph. The other 
was the first of his Notes to the court. In it he described Lafayette as the 
slave of Paris opinion, and suggested that he should be supplanted by de 
Bouill6, acting under his own (Mirabeau’s) advice. 

Such was the interested and ambiguous origin of the series of fifty Notes, 
which Mirabeau dispatched to the Tuileries every four or five days until the 
middle of November, ’90, and then occasionally until February, ’91. It 
may be doubted whether the transaction benefited anyone so much as the 
impecunious statesman, who now felt at liberty to enlarge his collection of 
books, seals, watches, snuff-boxes, and Sevres porcelain, and to open his 
lodgings, on an ever-increasing scale of prodigality, for the enteruinment of 
libertines and liberals. If, by the same contract, he gained the privilege of 
addressing his facile ideas to royal ears, it was without any certainty that they 
would be attended to. Louis liked perusing projects of all kinds; but he 
was quite incapable of concentrating his mind on any one of them, or of 
turning it into action. Nor need it supposed that Mirabeau was putting 
any strain upon his political conscience. He accepted payment for saying 
what he believed. 

It was asked then, and may still be a matter for surprise, why Mirabeau 
could not co-operate with Lafayette — ^the man of ideas with the man of 
action, the controller of the National Assembly with the commander of the 
National Guard. Both believed that the revolution must go on. Both stood 
for the maintenance of a popular legislature and a royal executive. Both 
advised the king to throw in his lot with the people, and follow the opinion 
of the capital. There are passages in Lafeyette’s correspondence at this time 
which are at once a reflection and a criticism of Mirabeau’s notes to the 
court. ‘Devoted as I am (he writes to Mounier on October 23rd) both 
from duty and inclination to the popular cause, I shall oppose with equal 
zeal aristocracy, tyranny, and party spirit. I know the faults of the National 
Assembly; but it seems to me very dangerous, indeed culpable (Ms was 
Miraheau^s plan) to discredit it. I hate person^ predominance; but I am 
much more impressed than you are with the necessity of restoring the 
executive power of the crown. I hold that the only way to avoid civil war 
(wAiVA Mirabeau would have risked) is to exploit the present situation, and 
to work with and through the partnership of the king and the assembly 
in Paris (not at Rouen),"* 

Sometimes Lafayette was less critical. In a memorandum addressed to the 
king, and discovered two years later in the ‘iron chest* at the Tuileries, he 
said, ‘The establishment of a free constitution, in which every interest is 
sacrificed to that of the peopl^ is the only hope of safety cither for the nation 
or for the king’; and the advice that he proceed to give for the cultivation 
of easy and efficient collaboration between the legislative and executive 
powers could hardly have failed to win Mirabeau’t consent 

f.fu— 13 ^ 
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Why then could not the two men co-operate? They had no points of 
cctfitact with one another: Mirabeau was a profligate; La&yette was a prig. 
Neither of them would take orders from the other: Mirabeau could not help 
domineering; Lafayette could not bear to be outshone. He knew that he 
would be at a &tal disadvantage, if he once exchanged his sword and his 
white charger for a pen and a desk-chair. There were points in the pro- 
gramme of the mercurial politician that the stolid soldier could not accept. 
His honesty rejected the plan to discredit the assembly; his knowledge 
of Paris showed him the fatal results of a flight to Rouen; his experience 
as a soldier taught him to dread a civil war. In any case the link that 
might have bound the two men together was lacking. Both were dis- 
trusted and disliked by the king and queen. Their separate services were 
unacceptable: they would have been no more acceptable if they had served 
together. 

The summer of 1790 passed peacefully, if not happily. The king took 
Bailly’s advice, and appeared more in public. He revieweo his troops on the 
Champ de Mars. On June 3rd (the Fite Dieu) he walked in a procession 
through the streets with the deputies and the N ational Guard. On May 22nd, 
when the assembly deprived the king of his prerogative of declaring war, 
the little Dauphin was remarked at a window of the Tuilcries, clapping his 
hands. Louis’ demand for a Civil List allowance of a million and a quarter 
sterling was granted almost without question. ^We are all in good health, 
thank God,’ writes the queen to her brother Leopold, ^and it is a miracle, 
considering all our worries, and the frightful scenes we are told of every day, 
and often see with our own eyes. We must try to win the confidence of this 
unhappy people. Notliing but patience and good intentions will restore our 
popularity.’ 

In June the royal family moved as usual to Saint-Cloud, and stayed 
there till October. It was their last holiday in the country. Louis no longer 
hunted: he had put down most of his horses and hounds; and the park was 
full of poachers, killing oflF his unprotected game. Not all the beauties of the 
place — the lawns, the fountains, or the famous view of Paris— -could make 
its inhabitants forget the painful past, or ignore the ominous future. Above 
all they dreaded another winter in the Tuileries. 

All these months a stream of notes from Mirabeau proposed alternative or 
supplementary schemes for saving the atuation. Now it was an appeal to the 
nation, and the possibility of civil war. Now it was an appeal to the army, 
with de Bouill6 as adviser in place of Lafayette. In one note he would sug- 
gest the formation of a royaUst party in the assembly; in another the removal 
of the court to Fontainebleau; in another the influendng of public opinion 
in the king’s favour by journalistic propaganda. Alwa)rs the same objea is in 
view — ^to restore the king’s executive power; for *to manage is to rule, and 
to rule is to reign’ {adminntrer^ c^est gouvemer: gotivemery dest regner). 
Bright-eyed ideas popped in and out of Mirabeau’s bnun, like rabbits in a 
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hedgerow. The court liked to see them play, but made no attempt to catch 
them. 

It was in the gardens at Saint-Cloud, on July 3rd, that Mirabeau had his 
one interview with the queen, and went away (if the partial Madame 
Campan is to be trusted) with the remark, *Madame, the monarchy is saved.* 
Marie-Antoinette was agitated by the meeting, but satisfied with it. In her 
heart of hearts she thought little of Mirabeau or of his plans. She hoped 
to save the monarchy by foreign help; and she preferred the company of the 
handsome Swedish officer. Count Axel von Fersen, who had been admitted 
privately to the Tuileries once or twice a week during the previous autumn, 
and might now be seen riding in the park at Saint-Cloud. 

The Franco-Swedish alliance of the seventeenth century, and compan- 
ionship in arms during the wars of the eighteenth century, had led to the 
formation of a RoyalSuSdois regiment, and to the residence of a series of 
young Swedish noblemen at Versailles. Always candidates for court favour, 
it was believed that they were at this time candidates also for the hand of the 
wealthy daughter of the Controller of Finance. Like Stedinck and de Stael 
(who was in fact successful in marrying Mile Necker) Fersen nad been 
kindly received by the queen. Marie-Antoinette preferred foreigners to 
Frenchmen, and was attracted to Fersen by features of an almost feminine 
beauty, and a Byronic blend of passion and melancholy which lesser women 
had adready found irresistible. 

Fersen began by admiring the queen of France, and ended by loving 
Marie-Antoinette, as well as he was able to love anyone but himself. 
His letters to his sister describe on his side a comradeship hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from courtship, and on her side a pleasure in his company that 
might easily become a passion. *I see her occasionally,’ he writes, ^quite 
informally in her own apartments, and it comforts us a little for the trouble 
she is in. Poor soul I her conduct, her courage, and her sympathy are 
angelic. Never was such afiFection!’ He asks his sister to send three dozen 
Scanian gloves of the finest quality, and of a ^)ecial size: the price is no 
object. Can they really be, as he tells her, for the Queen of Spain? Later he 
sends his sister a lock of the queen’s hair. ^She is so kind and perfect (he 
adds); I think I love her all the more now that she loves you too.’ 

With the coming of winter, and the return to Paris, things took a more 
alarming turn. It was with the greatest reluctance that Louis sanctioned the 
Civil Constitution of the clergy, which the Pope told him was the work of 
Protestants disguised as philosophers. He was too irresolute to prevent a 
measure that he detested. He was too stubborn to pretend that he approved 
of it. He would receive constitutional bishops as though they were nothing 
more than state officials. He would turn his back on his parish curi^ who had 
taken the oath. He would scheme to make his £a^r confession, and 
receive his Easter communion, at the hands of a non-juror priest. Such 
conduct only made Louis more unpopular, and strengthened public feeling 
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against the refractory clergy. His ministers were forced to resign, under 
pressure of a campaign started by the Paris sections, and were replaced 
by nominees of Lafayette (Duportail, the new War Minister) and of the 
Lameths (Duport*Dutertre, Keeper of the Seals). It was evident that little 
value atts^ed to the king^s constitutional rights in face of a popular 
agitation. Public opinion, as Madame Roland reminded her friend Bose, 
h^ made the revolution, and public opinion would save it. If only the people 
had arms! 

There was little now to lighten the gloom behind the curtains of the 
Fuilerics. ^Our health is still good,* writes Marie- Antoinette again; ‘but it 
would be better, if we could see a gleam of happiness in our surroundings. 
For ourselves there is no more hope of it, whatever happens. It is a king’s 
duty, I know, to suffer for others; and, heaven knows, we are doing it to 
the full. Perhaps some day people will realize this.* The isolation of the royal 
family was increased in &ptember by the departure of Mercy d’Argenteau, 
and its apprehensions by the arrival in Paris two months later of the woman 
Lamotte, the victim of the unfortunate ‘necklace case.’ She had evidently 
been brought to plague the king and queen. 

There is now a new urgency in Mirabeau’s proposals. His defence of the 
crowd which sacked the Due de Castries* house, after his duel with Charles 
de Lameth (November 1 3th), has made him a popular hero, and given his 
ambition a fresh range. He is terribly overworked. He receives a hundred 
letters a day, and innumerable pamphlets. He is employing several secretaries 
to prepare his speeclies for the assembly^. Yet he finds time to send the court 
seven notes in September, and eleven in October. All are variations on the 
theme of a new ministry, excluding Necker and Lafayette, and directed by 
himself. Ministry-making has by this time almost become a parlour game in 
the Parisian salons. Lists are passing from hand to hand. Names are eagerly 
canvassed. 

Necker, indeed, has excluded himself. The king no longer consults him. 
His opposition to paper money, and his refusal to publish the royal pension 
list ijivre rouge) have lost him the confidence of the assembly. Early in 
October, ’90, the hero of the summer of *89 is driven out of the country by 
threats of popular violence. ‘He is abused by all parties,* writes his friend 
Gibbon, ‘and none of the French at Geneva will set their foot in his house.* 
Lafayette — ‘Simple Caesar’ (Gilles-^Clsar), Choiseul called him ; and Mirabeau 
has elaborated the witticism — is discouraged, and might easily be discredited. 
He reports ‘a long and useless talk’ wi& the queen. He has no influence 
now at court. His prestige among the general public depends upon oppor- 
tunities of military intervention. There is always the risk that they may 
carry him too far, and make him unpopular with the crowd. It would not be 
beyond the wit of Mirabeau to bring about such a situation, in order to 
remove his rival. According to Gouverneur Morris, who talked to Lafayette 
on November a5th (the American was just back from London with a 
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Newfoundland dog for the Duchess of Grimms, and a new copper leg), he 
suspects just such an intrigue, and might even counter it by contriving a 
situation to his own advantage. In any case, Mirabeau cannot take his 
place so long as the decree of November yth stands. 

The constituent assembly, thinks Mirabeau, is becoming so unpopular 
that perhaps it might be dismissed. Alternatively, now that the constitution 
is practically ready, it will soon be dissolved, and the elections can be so 
managed as to secure the return of a royalist majority in the new legislature. 
This is the policy outlined by Montmorin in a conversation with Mirabeau 
reported in the note of December 6th. Mirabeau clasps Montmorin’s 
hand, ^not as a minister, but as a man of honour,’ and promises to help him 
with all the means in his power. He sets to work at once on the forty- 
seventh note, and presents it on December 23rd. 

It is his longest and most elaborate analysis of the situation, and a com- 
pilation of all the plans he has thought of to deal with it. Paris, he says, is so 
incendiary that there is no remedy but to isolate it from the rest of the coun- 
try. A new military force must be organized in the provinces to counteract 
the ‘Jacobin’ National Guard. The assembly cannot be controlled: it must 
therefore be discredited, dismissed, and replaced by another of more royalist 
tendencies. The constitution must be revised in the king’s interests. In order 
to carry out this plan, centres of propaganda {ateliers)^ must be organized, 
to prepare the ground among the police, the press, the assembly, and the 
provinces. 

The scheme was stillborn. Mirabeau’s anti-clerical speeches during the 
debates on the Civil Constitution of the clergy $0 offended his friends at 
court that it had to be supposed that they concealed a design to discredit 
the assembly, and hurry on its dissolution. His attacks on the ministers 
offended even his friend Lamarck, who found him more and more difficult 
to deal with. Mercy d’Argenteau thought the great plan too complicated to 
carry out. Talon, one of its chief agents, tried to explain it to the court. He 
found the king listless, the queen bored, and Montmorin too feeble to play 
any effective part. Mirabeau himself was discouraged. He had sometimes 
wondered why he went on giving advice to which no attention was paid. 
He saw that unless he changed his tactics he would soon be discarded by the 
king. He feared that he might have to sell his books in order to pay his debts. 
He accepted posts in the Paris department and in the National Guard, which 
added little to his income, and much to his disfavour at court. On February 
3rd, after one more fruitless meeting with Lafayette, he penned his final 
note. 

Two months later, to a day, Mirabeau died, worn out by excesses both of 
body and mind. The deputies voted him a grave in Soufflot’s still unfinished 
masterpiece, under the dome of Sainte-Geneviive, or, as it was now re- 
named, the national Panthton. He was the first Frenchman thought worthy 
to lie under the proud inscription, Jux grands homtms^ la PatrU 
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S4^0. His funeral was followed by a vast crowd of common citizens, who 
rightly honoured his leadership in the summer of ’89, his immortal gesture 
of June 23rd, and his untiring championship of the revoludon. It was not 
they, but lesser demagogues— a Marat, a Frfron, and a Desmoulins — ^who 
would look askance at his moral character, or resent his domineering 
manner, or grudge him the royal fitvour that paid his debts. So popular was 
Mirabeau in the provinces that the artists of the Lyon mint issued trial- 
pieces with his head in place of that of the king, and with the inscription 
Le Demosthenes franfois. No other Frenchman was so honoured. If some 
critics, since his day, have doubted the greatness of the statesman, few have 
denied the genius of the man. But dhie deputies* instinct was right, when 
they barred his way to the ministry. His idea of the revolution was not 
theirs. If he had lived, he would have been one of the first victims of the 
Terror. \ 

Mirabeau, then, as the pious Madame Elisabeth bitterly remarked, ^had 
gone to another world, to see if the revolution was approved of there.* It 
was not without significance for the court — ^it deprived them at the same 
time of a second source of advice — ^that Montmorin was forced to pay off the 
staff of the cabinet noir^ or postal censorship, upon which Louis, like his 
predecessors, had relied for secret information from all over Europe. The 
censors were old men: their average age was sixty-six, and several of them 
had spent over forty years in the office. But the assembly saw its way to 
saving a salary-list of eight thousand pounds a year, and the Diplomatic Com- 
mittee thought that it could do without them. Montmorin was careful to 
preserve the papers and paraphernalia of the department. They might be 
wanted again. It was perhaps a loss to the country as well as to the king that 
Intelligence should now depend upon the casual services of hired spies. 

During the last two months of his life Mirabeau had been engaged with 
Lamarck and de Bouill^ in working out plans for a withdraws! of the 
king, under armed escort, to Compi&gne or Fontainebleau. But this was 
not the only scheme on foot. As soon as Mirabeau was dead, the king and 
queen turned back with relief to another, and, as they believed, a , better 
plan than any he had put forward. They would escape from Paris to 
the north-eastern frontier, and appeal to the Catholic princes of Europe to 
restore them to freedom and power. Whether this plan would necessitate the 
use of arms, either French or foreign; whether the National Assembly need 
be dissolved, or merely coerced; or what kind of settlement should be im- 
posed on the country — ^thesc were questions which might be discussed in 
letters to the King of Spain, or to the Austrian ambassador. They seemed of 
Utde importance beside the urgent and personal craving for libei^. 

A king is alvrays a prisoner, diough his cell be walled with flattery, and 
barred with gold. In the old days Louis had been able to escape for a while to 
Gaiiiain*s workshop, or to the royal kennels. It was with difficulty that he 
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now reconciled himself to the crowded and uncomfortable domesticitjr of the 
Tuileries. Though Paris^ossip reported that at this anxious time (March, 
’91) he was eating a prodigious dinner, sleeping heavily, and peruring the 
royalist Postilion dt Calais, he was in reality longing to get away« 

The king, Montmorin himself told Morris, was astutely good for 
nothing, and it was no use trying to do business with him unless the queen 
were by his side. The queen, in every fibre of her being, was a rebel and , a 
prison-breaker. F rom the moment of her arrival in France she had struggled 
against the etiquette of the court. She had made her own friends, and her own 
i^hions. She had put aside duties of state to indulge her day-dreams — child as 
she still was — in the dolPs-house rusticity of the Petit Trianon. The prisoner 
of a loveless marriage, and of a sickly family, the partner of a throne she 
hated, and of a husband she could not respect, she was now doubly entrapped 
in a city that loathed her, and in a revolution that she did not try to under- 
stand. Little wonder that memories of Schdnbrunn and Vienna mixed with 
a desire for the quiet cool leisure of Versailles. Little wonder that she turned 
from the common disdainful Parisians who thronged the salons of the 
Tuileries to almost any foreign face — ^the romantic Fersen, the kindly 
Mrs Swinburne, or Thomas Blaikie, the devoted Scotch gardener. Little 
wonder that she rejected Mirabeau’s dubious Rouen expedient, with its 
alien background of Dover cliffs and Kent hop-fields, in favour of Mont- 
m6dy, the Rhine valley, and an Austrian army. 

All through the winter and spring of ^90-91 plans were being made. 
The Marquis de Bouill6, in command of the troops at Metz, Mcrcy- 
d’Argenteau and de Breteuil at Brussels, and the Comte de Fersen in Paris 
were the principal actors. The scheme was concealed from the ministers, 
even the ^thful Montmorin, but was known to de Bouill^’s agent, the Due 
de Choiseul, to the Bishop of Pamiers and the Comte de Lamarck, who 
acted as King^s messengers, and to Quentin Craufiird, a rich Scot who was 
spending a fortune made at Maiula and Madras in amassing an art collection 
in Paris. Craufurd’s mistress, Mrs Sullivan, allowed part of his house and 
of her favours to his friend Fersen. Craufiird lent his purse and his stables 
to the queen’s cause, and was rewarded with her friendship. 

Amongst others whom she took into her confidence or entrusted with her 
service was the Spanish ambassador, the Count de Fernan Nunez. Louis 
had no secrets from his Catholic cousin, the King of Spain. As early as 
October 12th, ’89, he had deposited with him two important documents. 
One was a Wemn protest’ against all acts contrary to the royal authority 
forced upon him since July 1 5th. The other was a statement of his intention 
to carry out the promises made in his declaration of June 23rd: that was to 
stand as his ultimatum to the French people. Besides, Spanish money, if not 
Spanish arms, had always been essential to any foreign intervention in 
France; and Spanish influence was constantly n^ed to restrain the indis- 
cretions of the Comte d^ Artois and his friends across tiie frontier. 
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So now (January 5th, ’91) the queen sends for Nuftez, and tells him of 
her plans. The schemes of the Bourbon princes, she ssys^ supported by this or 
that isolated power, can do nothing but exasperate the assembly, and endan- 
ger the royal family. Spain, Switzerland, Sardinia, and the Empire must act 
together. A threat of arms will be enough: it need not come to fighting. But, 
to make the threat efFective, Louis must first escape to the Rhine frontier, 
where he will be within reach of his rescuers, and they will be within striking 
distance of Paris. Nufiez shook his head over this plan. He feared that, once 
arms were invoked, it would be almost impossible to avoid a frontier incident, 
and a civil war. He recognized that the queen was *a desperate wom|/n, at the 
end of her tether’5 yet he doubted whether she would find anyone iat court 
capable of carrying out her designs. \ 

Perhaps nothing more would have been done, but for certain hamnings 
during tlie following months. On February 4th the king’s orthodox aunts, 
Madame Adelaide and h^adame Victoire, their Catholic feelings outraged 
by the Civil Constitution, asked for passports to Rome. Their departure on 
the 20th caused fresh rumours of a flight from the Tuileries. So great was 
the alarm that they were stopped on their way by the municipal authorities 
of Arnay-le-Duc, as Necker had been stopped, the year before, at Arcis-sur- 
Aube, whilst the assembly hotly debated the issue. Maury claimed their 
liberty to leave the country. It was a right guaranteed to every citizen by 
Titre I of the Constitution. At last, unwillingly, the deputies allowed them 
to proceed. 

This success encouraged the queen to think that escape, if carefully 
planned, would not be impossible j and she was soon busy sending out of the 
country some fifty thousand pounds in cash, together with jewellery and 
notes of exchange. On February 19th Lamarck returned from a mission 
to de Bouill^ at Metz and reported that the omens were propitious for the 
attempt. There was much political discontent, he said, amongst the country- 
people on that side of Paris, and the queen herself was not unpopular. De 
Bouill^ was Prussian rather than Austrian in his sympathies, and no common 
counter-revolutionary; but he could be relied on to help in the escape. 

It was still not too late to draw back, and to conciliate the revolution, 
instead of defying it. As late as February 21st the queen and the royal child- 
ren received an ovation at the theatre. On the very eve of the flight (May 
25 th) Morris wrote to Montmorin that, if the ro)ral family could endure for 
another month or two, all would be well. But ten days after Lamarck’s 
return (Feburary 28th) occurred the disquieting incid^t nicknamed the 
jottmie des poignards (Dagger Day). The Paris municipality had just voted a 
large sum for the restoration of the dmtjm of Vincennes, so that it might take 
some of the prisoners from the overcrowded Chitclet. This establishment 
was regarded by its inmates (of whom Mirabeau had been one) as a pension 
rather than a prison — a Hampton Court, not a Tower of London; but in 
the popular mind it ranked with its fellow-monument of feudalism, the 
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Bastille, and deserved the same fate. There was a story that it was connected 
with the Tuileries by an underground passage, and that it might be used to 
facilitate a royal flight. Tlie march of a mob to Vincennes was magnified by 
rumour into another July 14th, or October 5th. The Tuileries was soon 
filled with enthusiastic nobles, some of whom brought arms to defend the 
king. 

Lafayette hurried back from the arrest of sixty-four rioters to arrest eight 
royalists, and to rebuke the Due de Villequier, who was responsible for 
admission to the Tuileries. An English traveller saw him there, ^mounted 
on his white charger, galloping to and fro, as if the fate of the world depended 
on him.’ Paris was beginning to make fun of him. His throne was as insecure 
as his master’s. The people took the jmmh des poignards as an abortive 
attempt at a royal flight. The pamphleteers took it as a plot to murder the 
patriots. The court took it as a hint that escape could not be much longer 
delayed. Their purpose was confirmed by the debate on the Regency clauses 
of the constitution (March 22nd-25th), when it seemed that the hereditary 
monarchy itself was in danger. 

The ^int-Cloud affair, three weeks later (April i8th) was decisive. 
On the 15th four convent churches in Paris had been closed by the police, 
as the result of a public protest against their use by refractory dergy. Louis 
refused to take the hint. He would stand by the toleration the law allowed, 
whatever Paris might say. On Palm Sunday, two days later, he persisted in 
hearing mass said jby a non-juror priest in the chapel of the Tuileries. The 
presence of Bailly and Lafayette did little to mitigate this indiscretion. When 
a patriot sentry was dismissed for protesting, his case was taken up by the 
Cordeliers dub, and in the popular press. 

The following day Louis had planned to take the royal family to Saint- 
Cloud. His recent illness might excuse an early beginning of the usual sum- 
mer holiday. At Saint-Cloud he could make his Easter confession to a refrac- 
tory priest, and receive his Easter communion without risk of public inter- 
ference. He had taken the advice of the Bishop of Clermont. But he had not 
reckoned with the tenacious common sense of the capital, which saw nothing 
in his conscientious manoeuvres but counter-revolution, and took his jour- 
ney as another attempt at flight. He had not asked for an armed escort, which 
would have given the journey official sanction. A riotous crowd surrounded 
the carriage in which the royal family tried to leave the inner court of the 
palace, and for over two hours would not let it proceed. For over two hours 
Louis persisted in his attempt. Bailly and Lafayette harangued the crowd in 
vain. The Gardes soldis of the Oratoire section refused to intervene, and 
paid no more attention to their mayor than to their general. At last the 
royal party returned defeated to their rooms in the palace. A harsh letter 
from the Paris department, now under the influence of Talleyrand, warned 
the king that on this issue the whole country was against him. 

After April 1 8th there could be no question that the king and queen were 
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as truly prisoners as any wretch who lay in the dungeons of the Chitdet 
As cunningly they perfected the plans for their escape. The first thing was to 
pretend acquiescence in their lot On the xqth Louis appeared before the 
assembly, and protested his loyalty to the Civil Constitution. On the 23rd 
a note from Montmorin instructed his diplomatic representatives in every 
court of Europe to deny the report that he was not a free agent, and that he 
had been forced to accept the constitution of ’91 against his will. 

If there are any limits to what a good man will do for the sake of his 
conscience, Louis must have had some qualms when he signed this docu- 
ment. ‘The enemies of the Constitution-^thus it ran — ^‘constan^y repeat 
that the king is not happy ; as though a king could enjoy any happiness but 
that of his people! They say his authority is set at naught ; as if authority 
based on force were not less powerful and sure than that based on law! 
They say the king is not free; a cruel calumny, to imagine that nis will 
can ever have been coerced, and an al»urd one, if it is supposed that t^ere is 
any lack of liberty in the king’s free consent, so often expressed, to remain 
amongst the citizens of Paris, in deference to their patriotism, their sub- 
mission, and their afiFectionl’ 

Exacdy how little this declaration meant may be judged from a letter the 
queen had written to Mercy d’Argenteau only three dajrs before. ‘This 
last incident,’ she says, referring to the Saint-Cloud affair, ‘makes us more 
tlun ever determined to go on with our plan. We must behave as though 
we were giving way in everything, until we are ready to act. Our impri^n- 
ment shows that we are not free in anything we do. But before we act we 
must know for certain whether you can find some excuse to move fifteen 
thousand men to Arlon and Virton, and the same number to Mons. M. 
de Bouill^ is very anxious for this to be done, as it would give him a reason 
for mobilizing troops and munitions at Montm6d^.’ 

A month later (May 22nd), in reply to difficulties raised by the Emperor, 
she outlines the now completed plan. ‘We are to go to Montm^y. M. de 
Bouill6 has made himself responsible for the provision of troops and muni- 
tions at that place. But’ — and how ominously the plan has developed! — 
‘he is very anxious that you should give orders for a body of eight or ten 
thousand men to be at Luxembourg, under our orders, but of course not till 
we are in safety, to march on Paris (entrer ici: what else can it mean 
but an invasion of France?), both as an example and as a restraint to our 
own troops. I have written about this sevenil times to M. de Mercy; 
but, though he can order troops to the frontier, he cannot sanction their 
march on Paris {les Jaisser entrer iei) without your leave. The time is getting 
very short, and I hope you will give your orders at once.’ 

Leopold’s answer, dated only ten days before the flight, makes it quite 
dear what the plan implies. Till die royal ffimily are in safety, he will xnake 
no compromising move, and will prevent die princes from ddng so. But ‘if 
the plan succeeds (he writes), and if you ask him, Mercy has orders to help 
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ycuy and to supply all you want. Money, troops, eveiything is at your 
dispossd.* The place of refuge is now not Montm^dy, but the neighbouring 
chdteau of Thonelle, stilf half a day^s journey from the frontier. It is sur- 
rounded by an arm^ camp, and Austrian troops are a few miles away. 
Once he is there, Louis* first step will be to dismiss the assembly, and to 
restore the properly of the churdi. This will at one blow destroy the political 
and financial credit of the revolution. There may then (it is admitted) be a 
pause, to await the result of these measures. If they are not successful, the 
next step will be to inarch on Paris at the head of an Austrian army. 

All this would take time, and involve a long absence. The preparations 
for the flight were therefore elaborate and costly. The Emperor had been 
asked to advance three-quarters of a million sterling; but he had refused to do 
so. In addition to the money she had already sent to Austria, the queen sup- 
plied Fersen with seventy-five thousand pounds. This he supplemented with 
thirty thousand of his own, fifteen thousand borrowed from Craufurd, and 
twelve thousand from his friends Madame Stegelmann and her daughter, the 
Baronne de Korff. In later years he tried in vain to recover these debts 
from Leopold’s parsimonious successor. The accounts of the king’s Civil List 
shows that this source, too, contributed to the expenses of the flight. A 
hundred thousand pounds were drawn out between January and May, in 
addition to another sixty thousand borrowed from a friendly b^ker, Duniey. 
Even so, the date of departure was postponed till the payment (due on June 
1 2th) of the next quarterly instalment of the King’s stipend of a million and 
a quarter a year: and Louis drew out a final thirty-six thousand pounds on 
the 1 8th. The flight was postponed again, more thw once, for other reasons. 
Now the queen could not trust one of the servants who took turns of duty 
at the palace. Now it was necessary to allow time for the movement of 
Austrian troops towards the frontier. But these delays did not compromise 
the plans, which had been carefully laid, and which, in this respect, little 
deserved their disastrous end. 

At six o’clock on the evening of Monday, June 20th, Fersen left the 
palace for the last time. The final arrangements had been made for escape 
that night. The queen was in tears. The king said — ^“M. de Fersen, whatever 
happens, I shall not forget all that you have done for me.’ An hour later 
Fersen went to Craufurd’s house, to see that the travelling-coach was ready 
to carry the royal family to the frontier. At eight o’clock he wrote a la^ 
note to the queen, asking her to change the rendezvous for the two femmes^- 
de-chambre who were to accompany her. He left the note himself at the 
palace, and found all quiet there. At 8.45 he gave final instructions to the 
three gardes-du-corps who were also going with the party. 

At a quarter past ten, an hour before the appointed time, Fersen, dressed 
as a cab-driver, brought an incomq)icuous bir^ carriage round to the Cour 
des Princes at the back of the south wing of the Tuileries. There had been 
persistent rumours of escape, and a warning was received only two days 
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before from one of the queen^s maids. A spedal guard had therefore been set. 
Bailly the mayor of Paris and Gouvion the commandant of the palace guard 
were spending the night in the building. Officers were on duty at every 
turn. But one door had been left unguarded. It was in the south-east 
corner of the palace, and it led through the private quarters of the Due de 
Villequier by an unlighted passage {corridor noir) into the ropi apartments. 
It had been discovered and investigated by the police at the time of the 
joumie des poignards\ but apparendy no further action had been taken. 
Fersen had frequently used it during the last few weeks. Now it was cauti- 
ously opened, and the royal children slipped out to the waiting carriage — 
Madame Royale (‘Amdlie’), and the Dauphin, dressed as a girl ^‘Aglae’), 
with their governess, Madame de Tourzel, who passed as the Bs^onne de 
Korff. At this moment Laftyette drove past, on his way to thp king’s 
toucher y but noticed nothing. \ 

Three-quarters of an hour later, after driving round the quays, \Fersen 
returned — ^this time to the Petit Carrousel, at the north end of the Tuilerics 
— and picked up Madame Elisabeth. She was dressed as a nursery-maid, and 
called ‘Rosalie.* A little later, when he had got rid of Lafayette, and was 
thought to be safe in bed, the king himself slipped out of the palace, dressed 
as a valet (‘Durand’) in a grey coat and wig. Last, after an anxious time of 
waiting, came the queen; she passed as the children’s governess, ‘Madame 
Rocher.’ It was now midnight. It took another hour, and more — ^for it 
would have been dangerous to appear in a hurry, and Fersen drove by a 
round-about route, in order to make a final call at his stables in the rue 
Saint-Honord — ^to traverse the dark clattering streets to the barrthre Saint- 
Martin. Here the travelling-coach was waiting. 

Carlyle’s misleading narrative makes such play with this ‘huge leathern 
vehicle — ^huge Argosy, or Acapulco-ship,’ that it is as well to know what it 
really was: — a big, but not unusually big, four-horsed berline^ built to the 
Baronne de Korff ’s orders at a cost of three hundred pounds. Far from 
‘lumbering along with its mountains of hand boxes,’ it was fitted with the 
bare necessities for a long journey, and moved, not at ‘a snail’s pace,’ but at 
seven miles an hour. A three-hor^ cabriolety carrying the two femmes^de- 
chatnbre^ Madame Brigny and Madame FourviUe, had gone ahe^ as far as 
Claye, the second posting-stage on the road to Chalons. The Comte de 
Moustier (‘Melchior’) was on the box of the berlmiy with Fersen by his 
side. M. de Valory (‘Francois’) rode ahead, to make sure that the relays 
were ready. The Comte de Malden up behind. Fersen’s 

own coachman, Balthasar Sapel, rode as postilion on one of the leaders. The 
whole party was covered by a duplicate passport for Frankfort issued to the 
Baronne de Korff, Fersen’s Russian friend, by the Foreign Office, at the 
request of the Russian ambassador, who accepted her statement that the 
original document had been accidentally destroyed. They were a conspicuous 
company, over-conspicuous perhaps, for speed or secrecy, on a road fine- 
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quented by emigrants. But rich foreigners might be excused for travelling 
eccentrically. ^ 

At half-past one, already an hour late, they set out on their first hundred 
miles* journey to Chalons. At Bondy, a few miles outside Paris, Fersen left 
them, very unwillingly, while it was still dark, to make his own escape on 
horseback to Mons (where he would meet Craufurd) and to Arlon, where he 
hoped to rejoin the king, on the Gennan side of ^e frontier. At Claye 
the coach caught up the cabriolet^ which followed it for the rest of the 
journey. 

All that long summer day — ^the longest of the year — ^they jolted and rattled 
on, along the hot, dusty high-road, stopping only a minute or two at the post- 
ing-stages to change horses. They took what meals they could in their 
crowded quarters: sometimes the children got out to walk up a hill. At 
Meaux the sun rose, and their hopes rose with it: but the day remained over- 
cast until the evening. At Etoges, beyond Montmirail, between nine and 
ten, another hour was lost through an accident to the horses, and a broken 
trace. But they pushed on through the heat of the day, and about four o*clock 
bumped over the pavi into Chalons. To stop and change horses in so large a 
town, where the king might well be known by sight, was a risk that the 
fugitives could not avoid, and chiefly feared. They were, in ftict, recognized; 
but the mayor shrank from the responsibility of stopping them. It was not 
till six hours later, after consulting the district and departmental authorities, 
that he reported their flight to the assembly at Paris. The travellers knew 
nothing of this, and went on, almost light-heartedly. 

They were now within reach of armed protection. Contrary to the wishes 
of Fersen, who feared that any use of troops might lead to trouble, de Bouilld 
had stationed bodies of cavalry at various points on the route east of Chalons, 
with instructions to safeguard a convoy of treasure on its way to the frontier. 
The movements of these detachments had been carefully co-ordinated. The 
first was to meet the coach at Pont-de-Somme-Vesle, a small post-house 
eleven miles beyond Chalons. It was under the command of the Due de 
Choiseul, a royalist officer of wealth and pedigree, chosen against the advice 
of Fersen, who thought him too young and indiscreet. He had travelled 
from Paris ahead of the king, to take over his command. Miscalculating the 
speed of the coach, and making no allowance for contingencies, he assumed 
that the king would arrive at half-past two. He waited till four o’clock, and 
then made Aree fatal mistakes. He did not wait for Valory, the out-rider, 
who was to bring news of any change of plan. He withdrew his cavalry 
up the road eastwards, in front of the travellers. Worst of all, he sent ahead 
Leonard, the royal perruqwer^ who had come with him from Paris, to tell 
the troops further along the road that the convoy would not arrive to-night 
Thus, when the tired travellers reached Pont-de-Somme-Vesle, there were 
no troops to meet them. 

They were now entering a district where the country-people, always 
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hostile to aristosj had grown unusiudly suspicious of late because so many 
emigrants were making for the frontier. Between six and seven-^ity they 
pu^ed on another fifosen miles to the little town of Sainte-Mdnehould. 
Here de Bouill^ had stationed a detadiment of dragoons under D^Andoins, 
But this officer, misled by Leonard’s message, h^ ordered his men to 
unsaddle, only half an hour before the coach arrived. The place was in a 
state of ferment. A second body of cavalry, under Goguelat, had entered the 
town the same day, without warning the municipality, and without sounding 
the customary fanfiire. The authorities were alarmed, and took the oppor* 
tunity to order out the Town Guard — thifee hundred men newly armed and 
uniformed — ^for their first parade. Whilst the coach-horses were being 
changed, there was some confusion and delay. The king and quern incau- 
tiously showed themselves, and were recognized. Jean-Baptiste Drduet, the 
posting-master {nutttre de paste) an ex-dragoon of Cond^^s regiment, hap* 
pened to return at this moment from worlung in the fields, and identified 
the king from his head on the assignats with which he was paid for the relay. 
The alarm spread. When the coach moved on, D’Andoins* men were 
prevented from following it. One of them, named Lagache, cut his way 
through the crowd: but he lost the road, and did not arrive at the next 
stage, Clermont, till eleven o^dock at night. The munidpal authorities 
of Sainte-M^nehould were of a different stamp from those of Chalons. 
They at once despatched Drouet, and one of their own men named Guil- 
laume, to ride after the fugitives. 

At Clermont was stationed another detachment of cavalry, under an 
officer named Damas. They too were allowed to unsaddle half an hour 
before the coach arrived. They too were prevented from following, when it 
drove on. One of them, too. Rimy by name, forced his way out of ihe place, 
with a few companions: but he missed the turning to Varennes, and rode on 
along the main route to Verdun. 

Meanwhile Drouet and Guillaume, before they reached Clermont, met 
the postilions returning with the old relay of horses. These men had heard 
the order given to the postilions who took over from them, d Varennes, 
Varennes is a small town lying ten miles north of the main road to Vetdun, 
at a point where the side-road to Montmidy dips steeply into the valley of 
the Aire. Hearing this news, Drouet and Guillaume jumped their horses off 
the road, galloped across country by a short cut that no carriage could have 
taken, and dropped into the sleeping town, oidy a little ahead of the royal 
coach, as die church clock struck a quarter past deven. With the help of foe 
landlord of foe Bras d’Or, and four of his guests, who werq just going home 
for the night, they blocked foe bridge at foe foot of foe hill with a cart full 
of furniture that happened to be standing therei they armed themselves as 
best they could; and they prepared to stop foe coach at a point where foe 
street was spanned by an archway between foe diurch and foe bell-tower of 
Saint-Gengoult. 
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They would hardly have had dme to do this, had not further mischances 
befallen the fugitives, y^rennes was off the main route, and had no 
post*house. It had therefore been arranged that fresh horses, paid for by 
Choiseul, should be ready at the top of the hill at the near end of the 
town. The travellers spent more than half an hour looking for them. 
They were not there. Goguelat had moved them to the Mtel Grand Mon- 
arque, beyond the bridge, at the further end of the town. Here they were 
waiting, in charge of Charles de Bouilld (a son of the Marquis) and another 
officer named Raigecourt. Close by was a detachment of hussars under a 
junior officer named Rohrig. 

A messenger was sent to the top of the hill; but he rode past the royal 
party, and told them nothing. The king’s gardes-durcorps walked down the 
lull to look for the horses, but did not cross the bridge. The two officers, 
waiting at their window at the Grand Monarque, heard a disturbance, but 
did not trouble to investigate it. The postilions who had brought the coach 
from Clermont had instructions not to take the horses beyond the entrance 
to Varennes, because the post-mistress wanted them for carrying hay the 
next morning. At last they were persuaded to drive on down the hill. 
When they came to the archway, they were halted by the small group of 
armed men. The mayor was away, in Paris; but Sauce, the procureur of the 
commune, exercised his authority to stop the travellers, and to demand their 
passports. The fugitives were forced to alight within a few hundred yards of 
De Bouill^’s horses and Rohrig’s hussars, who could have carried them into 
safety. 

Exhausted by nearly twenty-four hours’ continuous travel, and worried 
by the failure of their plans, the royal family let themselves be taken to a 
room over Sauce’s grocery. There Louis admitted to Destez, a local judge, 
who had been roused from sleep to identify him, that he was indeed the king. 
Even now a rescue might have been attempted. Choiseul, Damas, and 
Goguelat were in the town, with more than hfty of their men. Rohrig had 
ridden off: but his detachment, under Boudet, should not have found it 
difficult to force a way through the local Guard. Unluckily Louis had passed 
into his habitual mood of apathy, and dread of violence. He would give no 
orders till de Bouill6 came; and none of the officers dared carry him off by 
force. 

But de Bouill^ was not coming. After waiting most of the night by the 
roadside beyond Varennes, ready at any moment to ride into the town, he 
returned to Stenay, and heard nothing of what had happened until four 
o’clock in the morning. Nevertheless die last chance of rescue came from 
this ride. By one of Goguelat’s blunders Rohrig’s superior in command, an 
officer named D’Eslon, had been recalled from Varennes. At five o’clock he 
came up again with a fresh body of hussars, ignored Louts’ refusal to give 
orders, and tried to concert with Boudet an attack on the Town Guard. 
But his message went astray; and Boudet’a men were already drinldng and 
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fiaternizing with the patriots. At eight o^dock Charles de Bouilld rode up 
with more men, half an hour after the king had started back for Paris. 
When the Marquis himself arrived, with the main body of cavalry, the coach 
was already two hours on its journey to the capital 

Louis’ indecision wrote Fim to a chapter of acddents for none of which, 
perhaps, he was to blame. If any one of a score of mistakes had not been 
made, he might have escaped, and history would have taken a different turn. 
If two hours had not been lost during the hrst part of the journey; if Choi- 
seul had waited a little longer at Pont-^Somme-Vesle, or if he. .'had not 
sent Leonard on to say that the coach was not coming; if Gogwlat had 
sounded his trumpets when he entered Saint-Mdiehould; or if the king and 
queen had not shown themselves there; if Drouet had not cmne baqk from 
work at that moment; if D’Andoins had followed the coach, or if llagache 
had not lost his way; if Damas had waited another half hour before unsad- 
dling, or if R^my had not missed the turning to Varennes; if the order to the 
postilions at Clermont had not been overheard; if Goguelat had left the 
relay at the place arranged; or if the post-mistress had not wanted her horses 
for carrying hay; if young de Bouilie’s messenger had stopped the coach, 
or if the gardes du corps had crossed the bridge; if D’EsIon’s message had 
reached Boudet; if de BouilU had waited longer by the roadside; or if any 
of the cavalry officers had shown a little more determination; then the 
flight to Varennes might have been the escape from France. 

Now it was too late. The tocsin was run^ the citizens roused, the 
entrances of the town barred. During the night the place filled with peas- 
antry from the country round — five thousand, perhaps ten thousand of them — 
anxious to see and to secure the king. At two in the morning the municipal 
authorities sent off young Mangin, a local doctor — ^his ftther, a native of 
Varennes, was deputy for Sedan — ^to ride to Paris, to report the king’s 
arrest, and to ask what was to be done. At six o’clock there arrived two 
emissaries ftom the National Assembly; they had ridden after the fugitives, 
and carried orders for their return to the capital. At half-past seven no 
further delay was possible, and the long journey began all over again. 

Meanwhile the Comte de Provence and his wife, after dining as usual at 
the Tuileries on the evening of June 20th, had set out by another road, 
travelling as the Stegelmann family, with a passport provided in the same 
way as the king’s, and had safely reached the Belgian frontier. So fiite set 
rite stage for the succession of Louis XVIll. 
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Chapter XII 
REPUBLICANISM 

I am now a wanderer in this kingdom, and it may be supposed, able to form, if not 

to give to my English friends, some idea of a great kingdom boulfvers^, as it certainly is; 
but whether for the better or wo^, the wisest man living is as yet unable to determine. I 
can compare it at present to nothing more like than Montgolfiers balloon; it is a great and 
astonishing elevated spectacle, at which strangers and natives look up, without being able 
to determine to what height it will ascend, or where or when it will settle. — (P hilip 
Thicknesse, Paris, July i9ih, 1791.) 

Early on the morning of J une 2 1 st, 1 79 1 , a rumour began to go round the 
capital that the king had fled. Parisians had heard this so often during 
the last few weeks that they thought little of it. But at ten o’clock the firing of 
three alarm guns told them that it was true. Soon the streets were full of 
excited crowds. Some hurried to the Tuileries, to stare at the closed doors, 
and the sentries still at their posts. Some thronged round the manege^ to see 
what the deputies would do. Some busied themselves tearing down from the 
shop-fronts and street-corners every name and emblem of royalty. 

At the Town Hall Bailly announced that he had been informed of the 
flight since seven o’clock, and had already reported it to the President of the 
assembly, and to the departmental directory. The commune at once issued a 
proclamation. The king, it said, had been carried off but it was not 

yet known in what direction. The citizens were asked to remain calm, and 
to keep their lights burning, when night fell, as a safeguard against disorder. 
During that day — ^the first of five da)rs’ continuous session — a number of 
emergency measures were taken. Regulations were made as to passports and 
police. Seals were placed on the royal apartments at the Tuileries and the 
Luxembourg. Investigation was made into the cellars {cataciimh€s)Mr\ii^x the 
royal palace. Servants of the royal household and other suspected persons 
were protected by arrest from the more dangerous attentions of the sections. 

The National Assembly, not knowing as yet which way the fugitives 
had gone, sent couriers into every department to close the frontiers, and 
to prohibit the export of specie or arms. It issued a proclamation calling 
for public confidence. It authorized the raising of an emergency force of a 
hundred thousand paid volunteers. It directed the ministers for the present 
to carry out its commands, under the direction of the Diplomatic Commit- 
tee. It ordered the Minister of Justice to stamp its decrees with the seal of 
state, which Louis had lacked the resolution either to take with him, or to 
throw into the Seine. The deputies rightly earned praise for their dignity 
and calm in fece of the sudden crisis. Yet the constitutional change made by 
the king’s flight was almost insignificant. They had but to amputate an 
organ of government which had long ceased to do its work. 

r.R. — 14 
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Before long, officers of the National Guard, despatched hy eveiy road 
from Paris, had discovered the direction of the king’s flight. During the 
morning two of Lafayette’s men were hurried oflF — Romeuf by die assembly, 
and Baillon by the municipality — ^to pursue the fugitives, and to secure their 
arrest. M. de Valory had ridden the hundred and fifty miles to Varennes in 
twenty-three hours. Romeuf and Baillon travelled so much faster that they 
arrived at Varennes less than seven hours behind the king. Baillon, it seems, 
rode back again to Chalons, and thence despatched a lo^ deputy, and the 
ubiquitous Palloy, with news of the arre^. This message reached Paris soon 
after deven o’dock on the evening of ^ 22nd, anticipating that sent off 
four hours earlier by the municipal officers of Varennes. The next day a 
second letter from Baillon announced that the royal family were onwheirway 
back, and would spend the night of the 23rd at Chalons — ^the first stage of 
their lamentable return. ' 

Thus for more than thirty-six hours Paris lay under a doud of uncer- 
tainty, and a threat of war. Hastily printed brochures suggested that Louis 
had gone by Compiegne and the Ardennes into the Emperor’s territory, to 
join the army of the ex-Prince of Cond6. It was known that the King of 
Sweden had ordered all his subjects to leave France. It was said that Cathe- 
rine the Great had refused an audience to the French chargd d’affaires. It 
was rumoured that Frenchmen were being expelled from Spain, and that 
Spanish troops were moving to the frontier. In this emergency the Corde- 
liers club dedared itself ready to exterminate all tyrants. Marat, not content 
with denouncing the perfidy of the king, incit^ his readers to a general 
attack on the heads of the government and army. Danton was afterwards 
accused of having dedared to a crowd, *A11 your leaders are traitors, and are 
deceiving you.’ Even the Paris department, anxious to keep on the popular 
side, busied itself with the collection and distribution of gunpowder. It was 
fully believed that Austrian troops and revengeful emigrants might at any 
moment cross the frontier, and march on the capital. 

With the news of the king’s capture and return this fear gradually gave 
way to a deep resentment against the cause of it. The theory that the king 
had somehow been kidnapped {enlevi) was accepted both by the assembly and 
by the commune. At the Jacobin dub only Robespierre ^allenged it. The 
deputies decreed that every step should be taken to provide for the safety of 
the royal fiunily during their return journey, and commissioned three of 
their number to accompany them on the road. Yet nothing could prevent 
the nation from showing its feelings. No one was likely to forget that this was 
the third time in two years that Louis had been brought back as a prisoner to 
his capital. 

Tht flight had occupied under twenty-four hours: three and a half days 
were spent on the return. Escorted by ^uce, the king and queen reachm 
Clermont at ten o’clock on the morning of June 23rd. Here the crowd diat 
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accompanied them from Varennes was swollen with fresh volunteers, who, 
with the mayor of Clermont, convoyed them to Sainte-M6nehould. At the 
town of their betrayal they listened to a municipal address, and lunched in 
the hStel de vtlle. That Wednesday night was spent at Chdons, in the pri^ 
fecture where Marie-Antoinette had slept as Dauphine on her way to 
Paris twenty-one years before. 

Thursday, June 23rd, was the feast of Corpus Christi, which the king and 
queen had hoped to celebrate at Montmddy with an act of thanksgiving for 
their escape. Now they were hurried from their ungrateful devotions by a 
fresh multitude from Reims. Such was the desire of this part of the country 
to see them, and to make sure of their safety, that they were taken by the al- 
ternative northern road from Chalons through Epernay, Dormans, and 
Ch^tcau-Thierry, rejoining their old route at La Fert^. Thursday night 
was spent at Dormans, and Friday night at Meaux. Except between these 
two places, the coach was forced to go at a foot’s pace by the detachnients of 
National Guards, some six thousand in all, and by the crowds of country 
people who formed its unwieldy escort. Amongst the volunteers from the 
district of Chauny marched the future regicide and terrorist, young Saint- 
Just. 

No violence was attempted against the royal prisoners: but near Sainte- 
M^nehould M. Danipierre,a local landlord unpopular with his tenants, who 
helped one of the ladies into the carriage, and attempted to ride by its side, was 
shot off his horse, and killed, and his head carried along by the crowd. Near 
Epernay, it was said, the queen offered one of the escort a piece of meat from 
her provision-basket. A voice at once cried, ‘Don’t touch it! you may be 
poisoned !* 

On the third day, between Epernay and Dormans, the procession was met 
by Latour-Maubourg, Pition, and Bamave, who announced themselves as 
the representatives of the assembly, and by Dumas, who took command of 
the military escort. Latour-Mauoourg considerately refused a seat in the 
already crowded carriage: but room had to be found in it for the other two 
deputies. Barnave’s high character and good manners impressed both Madame 
Elisabeth and the queen: both were offended by the coarse ffimiliarities 
{rudesse ripublicame) of Pdtion, who had the conceit to suppose, and the 
unbelievably bad taste to suggest in his memoirs, that the king’s pious sister 
had half fallen in love with him. 

At last, on Saturday, June 25th, the terrible journey ended. From six in 
the morning till seven in the evening the coach had driven with blinds drawn 
against the heat and dust. When it reached Paris, it was taken for greater 
safety round the boulevards to the Champs Elys^es, and thence to the west 
gate of the Tuileries gardens. The National Guards who formed the escort 
carried their muskets under their arms, as they would have done at a funeral. 
The route was crowded with sightseers: — several foreigners have left records 
of the scene. An order had been issued forbidding either insults or applause9 
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and the royal fiimily entered tiieir palace-prison amid a silence even more 
ominous of the feelings of their subjects. 

A few days later Morris noted in his journal, heartlessly enough, ‘Vicq 
d’Azyr says that the Queen’s Hair is turned grey by her late Adventures.’ 
Louis, with his usual imperturbability, had kept a diary of the journey. 

The king had counted on escape. He left behind him, under cover to La 
Porte, the minister of the Civil List, an autograph address to the French 
people; another copy had been entrusted to Fersen, for the Emperor’s eye. In 
this ill-advised document Louis gave the lie to everything he had said in the 
declaration of April 23rd. He criticized the constitution to which he had so 
recently professed his loyalty. He complained of the imprisonment that his 
ambassadors had been instructed to deny. He reiterated the grievances of 
February 22nd, February 28th, and April i8th. He gave no reason for 
his flight except to say that in view of all these facts ^it is natural that the 
king should have sought to put himself in a place of safety (se mettre en 
s(hritky 

The strange inconsequence of this account, and the desire to discover who 
or what was behind the plot, led the assembly to appoint commissioners to 
take depositions from the king and queen. To these men Louis asserted that 
he had no intention of leaving France, and had made no such plan with 
relations, refugees, or foreign powers. He was going to Montmddy, because 
it was a safe place in which to leave his family, and a convenient centre from 
which to oppose any attempt to invade France. If he had meant to leave the 
country, he would not have published his declaration until he was across the 
frontier. But what of his brother (it was objected), who had undeniably, and 
with his connivance, fled to Brussels? He had only done so, Louis replied, in 
order that they might not both follow the same route; and his intention had 
been to rejoin the king inside French territory. On the same showing, were 
the commissioners expected to believe that Fersen had crossed the frontier 
at Arlon only in order to recross it to Montmddy? Louis ended by saying 
that his journey had convinced him that public opinion was in favour of the 
constitution; he had thereupon returned of his own free will. 

What could the unhappy queen add to this farrago of improbabilities? 
Nothing; except that it was aflPection which constrained her to follow the 
king; and that, if he had tried to leave the country, she would have done 
everything to stop him. She added, with characteristic generosity, that the 
governess, couriers, zxiA femmis^de-‘chambre who had accompanied die royal 
fomily were not to blame. 

Three days after these declarations the assembly received a letter from 
de Bouilld, in which he tried to take upon himself the responsibility for the 
king’s flight, and gave yet another account of what would have followed 
Louis’ safe arrival at Montm&iy. The king, he said, would have summoned 
a fresh assembly of Svise men, who would at last have made an end of die 
crimes due to popular tyranny, and would have re-established the rule of 
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reason, lit by the torch of freedom.* Meanwhile he would have interceded with 
the powers to postpone their legitimate vengeance on the French people. 
Bouilld ended with the threat that, if any harm were done to the king and 
queen, he would himself lead a foreign army into the country, and leave not 
one stone of Parb upon another. 

This imssive, as Lord Sheffield remarked, *might have been well enough 
for a Captain of Grenadiers, but did not smell of the grand politician.* It blew 
the king’s apologia sky-high. No need now of Fersen’s diary, of the queen’s 
letters to Leopold, or of the indiscretions’of the Comte de Provence, to prove 
that Louis would have crossed the frontier, and returned at the head of an 
Austrian army. At this moment (July 5th-6th) the Emperor at Padua and 
the Pope at Rome were writing to congratulate the king on his es^pe, and 
were calculating the next step against the revolution. It was m^e than 
ever apparent how real was the threat of war. \ 

To counter this threat, two steps must be taken. The king must be\kept a 
prisoner; and he must be kept a prisoner on a throne. His dethronement on 
the ground of insanity — ^the only cause hitherto provided in the constitution — 
would afford almost as good an excuse for foreign intervention as his escape. 
The setting up of a Regency for the Dauphin would be a more difficult 
operation than the reinstatement of a perjured king. Indeed, reinstatement 
would lose much of its sting if it were made conditional on the acceptance 
and enactment of the new constitution. Louis would reappear, after a decent 
interval, not as the traitor king, but as ihtpouvoir exicutifi not as a person 
whom ^e people no longer honoured or trusted, but as a principle without 
which the revolution might dissolve into anarchy and civil war. 

Other reasons induced the deputies to exculpate and restore the king. There 
was the prospect of endless accusations, if once the fiction of royal inviol- 
ability were destroyed. There was the risk of a struggle between rival 
claimants to the throne. There was, above all, the fear of republicanism. 
*If the king escapes,’ Morris had noted on the 25th, ‘it means war; if not, a 
republic.’ 

Republicanism was notan ‘ideology’ in ’89, like Fascism or Communism a 
century and a half later. Ripubliqui meant a state governed in the interests 
of the majority of its inhabitants, or a state in which the people has sovereign 
power. This might happen in a monarchy, or in an oligarchy, or in a demo- 
cracy. Republican institutions did not necessarily involve a republican con- 
stitution. In 1789 nearly all respectable authorities, nearly all recognized 
writers, nearly all sensible politicians wished to retain the monarchy. But they 
thought of it as a stock on which republican institutions could be grafted. Only 
if the stock proved repugnant to this process, would they consent to root 
it up. The number of deputies who were not monarchists could have been 
counted on one hand. French republicanism was not a ready-made doctrine 
or programme imported from outside. It was home-made, and grew out 
of Ae political nature and needs of the country. 
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But every creed begins in a believer* It would not be true to say that there 
were no theoretical republicans in France before the flight to Varennes. 
Occasional pamphlets, beginning, perhaps, with Carra’s Orateur des Etats^ 
g/niraux discus^ the abolition of the throne. Certain clubs, papers, 

and societies were remarked for their anti-monarchical opinions. Republican 
sentiments might be found in Marat^s PJmi du peuple^ and in Desmoulins* 
Rivolutims de France it de Brabant. The young Belgian, Pierre Robert, 
who oddly combined the teaching of law with the management of a grocery 
business, helped his talented wife. Mile K^ralio, and ^e future minister, 
Lebrun, to edit the Mercure national (’90-91), which echoed the most 
advanced views of the Cordeliers club. His pamphlet, Ripublicanisme adapti 
i la France (January, *9 1 ), popularised Lavicomterie’s Des peuples et des rwr, 
published four months earlier. The Bouche de Fer^ edited by Nicolas Bonne- 
ville and the abb6 Fauchet, was the organ of the Circle social^ a society which 
began in Freemasonry, and ended in something like Christian Socialism. 
Among its activities were the abb6*s lectures in the grand cirque of the Palais- 
Royal. Here as many as four or five thousand Parisians would listen to repub- 
lican propaganda tinged with an almost quakerish pietism. James Rutlidge, 
the Franco-Irish journalist, had been imprisoned for championing the 
master-bakers of Paris against Necker*s food policy in *88. He came out of 
prison an extreme Cordelier, and a fervent admirer of Robespierre. In Le 
Creuset, of which he was now the editor, a federal republic was advocated 
three weeks before the flight to Varennes. 

To this paper campaign was added the propagandist work of the Popular 
and Fraternal Societies. These organizations sprang up in great numbers 
during the winter of *90-91, generally under the patronage of Marat, and as 
6ff-shoots of the Cordeliers club. Their aim was to popularize, amongst 
those who could not educate themselves, Rousseau and republicanism. So ^e 
new ideas spread. 

They would hardly have done so, but for economic distress, the treachery 
of the king, and fear of war, ‘As things are,* wrote Cabanis, the latest adviser 
of the court, on April 21st, ‘and during the king’s lifetime, no party either 
in the assembly or out of it would dare to propose another form of govern- 
ment. The republicans havedifFerent hopes; butsolong as the king himself is 
safe, the situation can be saved.* This safeguard Louis had now deliberately 
thrown away. The quite unprecedented protest of public opinion against the 
flight to Varennes opened the mouth of republicanism. Nor was it an accident 
that popular excitement found fresh expression in the dancing rhythm of the 
Ca ira^ which was first heard in Paris at this time. 

On June 21st, as soon as they heard of the king’s flight, Robert, Momoro, 
and some other hot-heads of the Cordeliers published a manifesto of their 
bdiefs. The people, they claimed, had long regarded the monarchy as a 
tyraimicai institution. Kingship, they asserted was not consistent either with 
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libertyor with equality. Louis, by his flight, had in effect abdicated the thxone. 
They appealed to the assembly ^either to declare outright that France is no 
longer a monarchy,’ or at least to consult the constituencies before restoring 
Louis to the throne. On the 22nd a petition demanding the king’s dichiance 
(forfeiture of the crown) was presented to the assembly by Fournier, called 
VAmhrtcmn^ one of its six signatories. 

Ten days later Tom Paine, whom Morris reported in Paris inflated to 
the Eyes, and big with a litter of Revolutions,’ posted on the door of the 
manage an address to his French ‘brethren and fellow-citizens.’ In this 
manifesto he summarised the opinions f>ublished in London three months 
before in the first part of the Rights of Man. ‘The absence of a king (he 
argued) is more desirable than his presence, and he is not only a TOlitical 
superfluity, but a grievous burden, pressing hard on the whole nation.’ ‘Let 
France, then,’ he concluded, ‘arrived at the age of reason, no longer be 
deluded by the sound of words, and let her deliberately examine if a\king, 
however insignificant and contemptible in himself, may not at the same time 
be extremely dangerous.’ 

This manifesto was backed by the prestige of a champion of the American 
rebels, a refuter of Burke, and a republican victim of the British govern- 
ment. But it gained little support in the assembly. In the debate to which 
it gave rise the great majority of the deputies were found to be by policy, 
if not by conviction, on the side of monarchical government. Sieyfes, 
once more their spokesman, engaged in a press controversy with Paine. It 
was not habit or sentiment, he declared, which kept him a monarchist, but 
the conviction that ‘there is more liberty for the individual citizen under a 
monarchy than under a republic.’ 

Such sentiments now seemed fantastic to the mass of patriotic opinion. 
Nearly all the papers agreed in denouncing Louis’ conduct. Nearly all 
agreed in demanding his replacement by some otlier form of Executive — the 
Bouche de Fer^ of course, the Mercure^ the Creuset^ and the Babillard^ but 
also Brissot’s Patriate , under the influence of Madame Roland, Prudhomme’s 
Rhfo/utions de Paris^ Desmoulins’ Rivolutions de France et de Brabant^ and 
Fr^ron’s Orateur du peuple. Not all of these ventured to use the word 
republique. Yet there already existed what might easily become a dangerous 
breach between the constitutional outlook of the gpvernment and of the 
capital. 

The sight of the Due d’Orldans’ cabriolet driving up and down the Car- 
rousel on June 21st reminded Paris (as it was intended to do) of a third 
alternative to a restoration or a republic. But though he was cheered at the 
Jacobins on the 23rd, and dissociated himself from the royal family b^ 
changing his name to Egalitd, Parisians showed no desire to adopt this 
discredited and disillusioned prince either as king or regent. 

^ The deputies shared to the full the revulsion of popular feeling against the 
king. But they realized, as the general public could not, the danger of deposing 
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him. To dethrone Louis would be to invite foreign attack, and to throw the 
constitution into the meitifig-pot The people could see only that the king 
had betrayed his trust. They believed that those who wanted to reinstate him 
were actuated by royalism, or by love of office. Nor was this all. As the assem- 
bly lost prestige, so did the constitution. When the moment came for the 
enactment of the new regime, which the assembly had been elaborating, 
and the country expecting for two and a half years, too many Frenchmen 
had ceased to believe or even to be interested in it. 

The explosion of these dangerous tendencies came within three weeks of 
the return froih Varennes. On June 26th the king had been provisionally 
suspended from his royal functions, but no more. He might at some future 
date be reinstated. For the present the assembly would forget its lip-service 
to the Separation of Powers, and assume the executive as well as the legislative 
functions of government. France thus became in effect a republic, and re- 
mained so until the king’s acceptance of the constitution on September 14th. 
Its three months’ experience of kingless government was an invaluable 
apprenticeship for the maitrise which fell to it by default a year later. But 
there hung over this interim regime the memory of Varennes, and the fear 
of counter-revolution. 

On July 13th the deputies began to debate a proposal put forward by the 
Besanfon lawyer, Muguet de Nanthou, on behalf of a strong group of 
committees, to regularize the provisional suspension of June 26th. The 
implication of this proposal was that, whatever Louis might have done, the 
king was, in the terms of the constitution, ^inviolable,’ and should be restored 
to the throne. It was soon seen that this was the view of the vast majority of 
the deputies. Brissot might ridicule the idea that, whilst Louis sinned, the 
king could do no wrong. Vadier might clamour for his deposition. Robes- 
pierre might declare that ‘inviolability’ was a myth. The last word lay with 
Gr^goire, the old friend of the people, or with Barnave, the new friend of the 
queen. 

Gregoire maintained that Louis had forfeited his inviolability by his own 
denunciation of the constitution $ but he did not think he could be punished 
by any lesser body than a national Convention. Barnave pointed out that to 
depose the king would be to destroy the new constitution, the work of so 
many laborious months, and the masterpiece of eight hundred national 
legisktors. Barnave spoke for 9 lly when he warned the country against the 
danger of living any longer without a constitution. He voiced the less credit- 
able thoughts of some of the deputies when he went on to say that now was 
the time to end the social revolution, before it degenerated into a general 
attack upon property. On July 15th the assembly confirmed the provisional 
suspension of the king; it added, as though affirming hts inviolability, that 
his accomplices should be brought to trial. At the same time, on the proposal 
of Salle, it passed a series of decrees, afterwards embodied in the constitu- 
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don, defining the canditions, including flight from the country, that con- 
stituted abdication. 

Meanwhile, fed by tributary discontents, the flood of republicanism was 
rising fast in the club^ the sections, and the dums of the capital. On July 3rd- 
4th &ere had been trouble with the workmen preparing the Champ de Mars 
for the ceremony of the 14th. Petitions were received demanding work for 
those still unemployed. On the 7th the discontented labourers were reported 
to be fraternizing with th^National Guard. On the 1 5th it was rumoured 
that the king was planning yet another flight. Bailly was for ever urging 
Gouvion and Lafayette to c^ out the Guard, and to repress disordlers that 
hardly existed outside his nervous imagination. \ 

On July nth Voltaire’s remains were transferred in an elaborate proces- 
sion from their unhallowed grave at Scelli^res to Mirabeau’s side the 
Pantheon. It was a wet day, and the second Lord Palmerston, who was then 
staying in Paris, was not impressed. figure of Voltaire (he wrote) vei^ like 
him, in a gown, was carried first, sitting in an elbow chair, and afterwards 
came the coffin on a very fine triumphal car drawn by twelve beautiful 
grey horses four abreast. The coffin was covered, and over it a waxen figure 
was laid on a bed.’ The procession was very long, ‘but a great part of it 
consisted of very shabby, ill-dressed people whose appearance was made 
worse by the mud and dirt they had collected.’ The ceremony was trans- 
formed, however, as Parisian funerals so often have been, from a theatrical 
pageant into a political demonstration. ‘Republican principles,’ Palmerston 
notes, ‘are now avowed in every street; and the Palais-Royal is filled with 
groups who are listening eagerly to a number of little orators who are 
zealous and indefatigable in propagating sedition.’ 

On the 14th the fete of Federation was celebrated for the second time 
with a procession to the Champ de Mars, and choral mass at the altar of the 
country. But Louis was not there, and his brother, the Comte d’Artois, had 
not unnaturally refused an invitation from the Dames de la Halle to return 
from Turin to be present at what was no longer a demonstration of lo)ralty to 
his fiimily. The Cordeliers Club and the Popular Societies chose the occasion 
to issue a petition with a hundred signatures calling for a plebiscite on the 
fate of the king. This petition the assembly refused to receive. Next morning 
the signatory societies called a public meeting at the altar of the country 
on the Champ de Mars, and drew up another petition, asking the assembly 
not to settle die fate of the king wi^out first consulting the wishes of the 
nation. This document too was carried to the parliament-house. But the 
petitioners were informed that they came too late. The assembly had just 
passed Muguet de Nanthou’s decree, providing for the reinstatement of the 
king. 

The protesters had now to go warily. The assembly was the nation in 
council. The constitution provided no appeal against its decisions. An 
unconstitutional move at this juncture mi^t rouse all the latent fears of 
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rqtublicanism. It mi^t alienate those who wished to be rid of the monarchy, 
but not in this way. In theft embarrassment die Cordeliers consented to co> 
operate with the more cautious Jacobins. The Jacolnn view had been wdl 
expressed by Robe^ierre two days before in words that might have come from 
any ps^ of the Sights ^ Man. The word republic,* he had sud, ‘does not 
mean any particular form of government. It is applicable to every form of 
government under which men can enjoy freedom and a fatherland. One may 
be as free under a king as under a senate. What is the French constitution at 
the actual moment? It is a republic with a monarch. It is neither a monarchy 
nor a republic: it is both.* 

With this convenient formula in their minds, and with the proviso that 
their members would be acting only as individuals, the two dubs agreed next 
morning, the 16th, to publish for signature on the Champ de Mars another 
petition, which Brissot had drafted in legal form: ‘WE the undersigned, 
being Frenchmen, and members of the Sovereign People. . . WHEREAS 
(here followed a redtal of Louis* crimes) it would be contrary both to the 
majesty and to the interests of the nation to entrust the reins of government 
any more to a perjured traitor and fugitive, DEMAND that the National 
Assembly shall accept in the name of riie nation Louis XVI*s abdication on 
June 21st of the crown delegated to him, and shall provide for his replace- 
ment by such means as the constitution may allow.* The last phrase (par torn 
Us tnoyens cmstitutimnels) had been draftnl so as to cover any solution of the 
problem, such asa Regency, or an Orl&ns succession, except a republican one. 

This petition was read aloud from the four corners of the huge altar in the 
centre of theChampde Mars. It met withlittle favour fromthe republican- 
minded crowd. Some refused to sign the lastdause. Others puttheirhand to 
rival petitions calling dearly for a republic. During the night the Jacobins, 
fearful of compromising themsdves, withdrew their support. The Cordeliers 
were left to go on alone. 

Early on Sunday morning, July 17th, a young man visited the Champ de 
Mars to copy the patriotic inscriptions which still remained on the altar of 
the country since the apotheosis of Voltaire. He discovered two men con- 
cealed beneath the wooden platform, and informed the (xuard of the Gros- 
Caillou district dose by. The men were arrested, interrogated, and marched 
off to the Town Hall. On the way they were set upon by an angry crowd, 
and lynched. There was no immediate sequd to the inddent. Six men were 
wanted by the police; but no arrests were made. Nevertheless the day had 
started badly. 

All that morning, whilst pious Parisians were going to mass, expectant 
groups of patriots gathered round the altar of the country, waiting for the 
petition which they still hoped would by some miraculous means remove 
their fears of treachery and war. It was not until after midday that the defec- 
tion of the Jacobins became known. There and then Robert and his friends 
drafted a new petition. This document redtod the previous attenqyts to 
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approach the assembly, and warned the deputies of the anarchy which 
might result from disagreement between the representatives and those they 
represented. It then went on to ask the deputies, in the name of all French- 
men, to revoke Muguet de Nanthou*s decree, ‘to consider that Louis^ crime 
has l^n proved, and that he has abdicated the throne; to accept his abdica- 
tion, and to convene a new constituent body, whi^ may proceed in a 
genuinely national manner to try the criminal; above all, to replace him, 
and to organize a new executive power.* The new formula {P organisation 
d*un nouveau pouvoir exicutif) still avoided.mention of a republic: but it did 
not, like that of the day before, exclude it." | 

Encouraged by their leaders, the people pressed forward to sign ^e peti- 
tion. In a short time eighteen or twenty were roughly tacked together, 
containing over six thousand signatures. Some of these were neatly written, 
the names of educated middle-class citizens. Most were the stiff scrawls of 
illiterate workmen and their women-folk. Sometimes it was a child’s^ hand, 
guided by its parent. Often there was no more than a cross within a circle, 
the mark of those who could not write their names. A few names were there 
not unknown to fame: — Maillard, the hero of July 14th and October 5th; 
Chaumette, ‘medical student,* the future champion of the commune; Brune, 
Napoleon*s marshal; Hubert, the notorious editor of Pere Duchesne \ and the 
handsome popular brewer, Santerre, one of the best horsemen in Paris, and 
not long afterwards commandant of the National Guard. But most of the 
names were the stuff of which so many famous crowds have been made — ^the 
raw material of unwritten history. The cahiers were laid up in the Town 
Hall, and perished in the flames of 1871; but there must have been many 
who boasted in later life, ‘I was one of the petitioners of July 17th.* 

For these illiterates were making history. Their refusal to recognize Oifait 
accompli had angered the assembly, and alarmed all good constitutionalists. 
The municipality had feared for the past fortnight that some such trouble 
would occur. Only the night before it had determined to take action against 
those whom Bailly misleadingly described as ‘intriguers, foreigners, and 
aristocrats.* A prodamation was issued, forbidding attroupements. A strong 
detachment of the National Guard was posted on the site of the Bastille, 
where the demonstrators were expected to assemble. About eleven o*dock 
reports were received of the lynching episode, and rumours of an attempt to 
assassinate Lafayette. Martial Law was at once enforced. The red flag — 
the symbol of authority, not yet converted into the symbol of revolt — flew 
for tne first time, in accordance with the decree of October 21st, ’89, from 
the principal window of the Town Hall. 

After that, events moved slowly but inexorably towards the fatal outcome 
that all might have foreseen and some desired. About half-past seven in the 
evening, when the heat of the day was over, and the peaceful and unarmed 
crowd of holiday-makers was preparing to go home, the municipal oflSicers 
marched onto the Champ de Mars, with cavalry, artillery, infantry, and 
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the hated symbol of martial law. There were cries of ‘Down with the red 
flag!’ and stones began to Hy: perhaps there were a few pistol-shots. The 
soldiers fired over the heads of the crowd: then, as it would not or could not 
disperse, they emptied their muskets into the defenceless civilians, A dozen 
fell dead: thirty or forty were wounded. Such was the ‘massacre of the 
Champ de Mars.’ 

The significance of July 17th, 1791, lay in its exposure of the state 
of the public mind. The shocking thing was not so much the death of a 
few unknown citizens, as the way in which their killing was regarded — 
the complacency with which it was reported by Bailly, and approved by the 
assembly; the vindictive terms in which the Minister of Justice demanded 
that the courts should prosecute the authors of the petition; or the letter in 
which the queen said to him, ‘I have seen with pleasure the determina- 
tion and courage with which you and your friends have upheld the 
monarchy.’ 

Nor was anything lacking in the ferocity with which the deputies and the 
municipal officers followed up their easy victory. The Minister of Justice 
wrote next day to the Public Prosecutor of the Abbaye tribunal urging him 
to use all diligence in ‘saving the state and constitution from the attacks aimed 
at it by a mob of rebels, whose only objects were murder, pillage, disorder, 
and anarchy, which they called liberty.’ It was three weeks before the red 
flag, the symbol of martial law, was replaced, at the window of the Town 
Hal 4 by the white flag, the symbol of peace. In almost every section of Paris 
citizens were arrested for insulting remarks against Lafayette and the 
National Guard. Democratic papers were suppressed, and their editors went 
into hiding. Brune, Momoro, Santerre, Legendre, Robert, and Desmoulins 
were proscribed. Denunciations, arrests, imprisonments, and other arbitrary 
acts were practised in the name of public safety. Every day the royalist Chant 
de coq crowed over the defeat of les factieux. Old charges too were revived. 
Writing on the 21st, Madame Roland, whose letters are almost a diary of the 
period, said that she had just seen three carriages go past her window, carry- 
ing to prison Marat and others suspected of complicity with the events of 
October 5th-6th. 

The leaders of the Jacobins were not proscribed, though Robespierre, 
whose caution had saved them, thought it prudent to shift his lodgings from 
the distant Marais to the rue Saint-Honord, close by. But for some months 
the dub was under a doud. A large secession of its members formed a rival 
society at the Feuillants. The Robespierrist Madame Jullien thought that 
nothing short of ‘a new and final mirade’ would make the country safe for 
Jacobinism. It was not till the following winter that Jacobin policy once 
more dominated the assembly. 

The massacre of the Champ de Mars was never forgotten or forgiven^ 
Neither the red flag,’ wrote Prudhomme, mth excusable rhetoric, ‘nor the 
miserable excuses of the mayor, nor the prerident’s congratulations, nor the 
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word^ minutes of the municipality, will wash your official scarves dean of the 
indelible stain of your brothers* blood. It has dropped on your hearts. Its slow 
pmson will corrupt you till you die.* Lafayette might remember these words 
when he lanraished in an Austrian prison. Bailly might remember them, 
shivering in the rain, whilst the crowd set up his guillotine on the spot where 
his men had shot them down, and burnt before his dying eyes the flag that 
he had hoisted on the Town Hall. Thepeople knew what ^e massacre meant. 
June 2ist had destroyed their &ith in the king. July 17th destroyed their 
faith in the assembly. The only policy of the constitutionalists seemed to be 
to stop the revolution, to repress democratic liberty, and to stabiliaie a pluto- 
cratic regime. 

This interpretation seemed to be justified by the proceeding of the 
assembly during the two months that still remained to it. The first care of 
the deputies was to select out of the mass of decrees passed during the past 
two years those which were most important, and to codify them into a 
constitution, which could be accepted by the king, and submitted for the 
recognition of the Powers. Their second care was to fasten this constitution 
upon the country in an unalterable form for the longest possible term of 
years. 

The touch-stone of the constitution was the franchise. As this stood,before 
July 17th, the tax-paying qualificarion for a parliamentary elector was 
fairly low (the equivalent to ten dsLys* wages) and that for a deputy (the 
marc equivalent of fifty days* wages) correspondingly high. The 

committee now set up to codify the constitution seiz^ the opportunity to 
revise this arrangement. As a sop to the democrats the marc ffargenty which 
they had bitterly denounced, would be dropped, and any ^active’ citizen would 
be eligible as a deputy. On the other hand the qualification of an elector 
appointed by a primary assembly would now be the possession of landed 
property or house property bearing a tax which vari^, according to the 
localify, from twice to eight times ^at of the marc JC argent. 

This meant that, whilst any ^active* citizen could vote in the election of a 
mayor, a parson, or a Justice of the Peace, the election of deputies, of depart- 
mental and district directors, or of bishops and judges, would rest with a 
very small minority of the nation, all belonging to the propertied class. So 
few large property-owners were there, that the number of these electors in 
the department of Loir-et-Cher, with a population of two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand, was only two hundred, and in the Aveyron depart- 
ment, wirii a population of four hundred thousand, only two hundred and 
ten. Fortunately for French democracy this reactionary measure was not to 
come into operation for two years. When the time came, the whole constitu- 
tion had disappeared. 

The deputies would have been greatly surprised if anyone had propheried 
riiis; for Aey took the utmost precautions to prevent any chaise in the 
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constitution which was to keep their class in power. If the dahorate provisions 
of Titre VII, Df la rhnsieh des dicrets comtitutiannelsy were stricdy observed, 
not one of the thirteen thousand words of the constitution could be changed 
for ten years, and even then it would be an extremely difficult operation. The 
deputies would have been even more surprised if they had been able to look 
forward those ten years, and to see F ranee living under its fourth constitution, 
with as many still to come. Yet what else could be expected? A series of 
rigid regimes constructed in the interests of a class or of a person could only 
be liquidated by a series of national revolutions. 

One objection might be raised to this reading of the situation. Had not the 
deputies rejected the easiest method of keeping themselves in power, and of 
perpetuating a propertied regime, when they excluded themselves from re- 
election? Perhaps if Robespierre^s proposal had been made after the flight to 
Varennes, inst^ of before it, the vote would have gone differently. A good 
many deputies no doubt supported it, as Malouet did, because they were tired 
of parliamentary wrangling. 

But in any case the ^self-denying ordinance* of May 16th may legitimately 
be read in connexion with another measure that closely followed it. A decree 
of May 28th laid it down that all the departmental administrations so recently 
and painfully appointed for two years should go out of office with the assembly 
itself, and that new elections to replace them should be held as soon as the 
parliamentary elections were over. Thus the outgoing deputies provided 
themselves with a large number of influential and well-paid posts all over the 
country — posts from which they could criticize and obstruct the policy of 
their successors. They could live on the reputation of a great piece of legis- 
lation, without the discredit which would probably come to those who tried 
to carry it out. They could propagate in the country the creed of propertied 
constitutionalism which they were finding it increasingly difficult to impose 
on the capital. 

To Parisian republicans the revised constitution was now anathema. It 
might as well have been proclaimed from the altar of the country over the 
dead bodies of the victims of July 1 7th. There were two other parties in the 
field to whom, on very different grounds, it was equally objectionable. To 
the emigrant princes and their friends, who recognized none but an absolute 
monarchy, it was utterly unacceptable; if Louis sanctioned it, their allegiance 
to him would become more than doubtful. To Malouet and his Im- 
partiawcj who still hankered after an Upper House and an absolute veto, 
it seemed little better than republicanism. There were among these men 
not a few whose dislike was tinged with the feeling that they themselves 
would have been acceptable candidates for promotion to an elective Second 
Chamber. 

jBut all these parties were minorities. The majority of responribie politt- 
cans neither liked the new constitution nor diriiked it; but ^ey dung to it 
as the otdy via media between the danger^ pardy seen, and partly suqpected, 
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of royalist counter-revolution on one side, and republican anarchy on the 
other; or they held, like Morris, that to execute the constitution wsls ‘the 
only rational Mode of pointing out its defects.* 

It only remained to secure the king*s consent to the constitution, and to 
replace him on the throne. As early as July 3i8t Louis had invited his 
brother, the Comte d* Artois, to return to France, and to lend his support to 
the acceptance of the constitution. His letter urged that the new France 
would resist, and probably defeat, foreign intervention; that an attack upon 
the constitution would be an attack upon the crown; and that d’Artois’ 
return would restore confidence in the government, and enable Louis, in 
time, to correct the vices in the constitution. But this line of argument, as 
Lamarck explained to Mercy, was no more than part of the royal policy of 
dissimulation. Louis himself still doubted whether he should accord ot refuse 
his signature. If he accepted the constitution, he would finally alienate 
the /migrhj who had the ear of the Emperor, and the intransigent royalists, 
who were already shaking their heads over him in the alle)rs of the Luxem- 
bourg gardens. If he rejected the constitution, he must either abdicate in his 
son’s favour, or endanger his dynasty, and perhaps his life. He had on his 
desk a letter from Edmund Burke (August 6th) urging him to take a strong 
line. But how could he ? 

When this painful choice had been made, there still remained a controversy 
about the form of acceptance, to which Lamarck and other well-meaning 
advisers attached undue importance, and which Louis redrafted as often as he 
changed his mind. The queen was impatient, and practical. What did any 
set of words nutter, compared with the dailyacts of the court? Pellenc’s draft, 
put forward by Montmorin, was needlessly verbose. ‘I remain convinced,* 
she wrote, ‘that the king’s speech must be short, dignified, and benevolent. 
Above all, he must not give the impression of apologising, or show embar- 
rassment when he mentions his journey (to Farennes)^ or his personal feel- 
ings, The purity of his intentions will always save him from that.* Neverthe- 
less he vm signing under compulsion; and everyone knew it. A cartoon of 
the time pictured him seated, pen in hand, inside a large cage surmounted by a 
crown. ‘What are jrou doing?*, asks the Emperor from outside. — Je sane- 
tionnij replies the king. 

On September 13A Louis handed to a deputation of the House a letter 
signifying his acceptance of the constitution. The next day he appeared in the 
assembly to make a speech from the throne, and to take an oath of loyalty to 
the constitution, Ro]ralists were scandalized to see the President of the assem- 
bly seat himself ^ the side of the king, and the deputies remain sitting in the 
royal presence. They were outraged to hear Louis accept the constitution 
without amendment or reserve. To many of the audience this complaisance 
seemed to argue some sinister design* Others were half puzzled and half 
conciliated by the ldng*s benevolent bearing, and by his refusal to take 
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offence. They wondered how an apparently humble and guileless man could 
be so tortuous and implacable an enemy of the revolution. 

On Sunday, September iSth^the king’s acceptance of the constitution was 
proclaimed from the Town Hall, and Parisians gave themselves up to public 
rejoicings. The Te DeumwBs sung at Ndtre Dame, and there was a balloon 
ascent in the Champs Elysdes. On the 30th the National Assembly met for 
the last time, and l^uis reaffirmed his loyalty to the constitution, amid cries 
of rive le roil Vive la nation! and Vive la lihertil But it could not be ignored 
that, of all the thousand deputies, only two were chaired and crowned by the 
waiting citizens — Petion of Chartres and Robespierre of Arras, the most 
stubborn champions of popular rights, and the most persistent opponents of 
middle-dass privilege. 

Writing to Robespierre after her return home from Paris (September aist) 
Madame Roland drew pessimistic conclusions from the reactionary conduct 
of the deputies. It proved, she said, that ‘the least aberration from the orbit of 
perfect equality and complete liberty necessarily tends to degrade human 
nature.* 

It was not unnatural that politicians who had lived in close touch with Paris 
opinion should sympathize with the point of view of the man in the street, 
and condemn much of the work of the assembly. They could not easily for- 
get the red flag of July 1 7th, or the undemocratic revision of the franchise, or 
the restoration of a traitor king. They could not easily forgive the betrayal 
of the people’s interests by representatives whom the people had saved from 
disaster at every crisis of the revolution. What was the working man’s reward 
for July 14th and October 6th? What boon had the active citizen received 
from the lawyers and journalists whom his overwhelming vote had placed 
in power? A franchise which became less effective as it became more import- 
ant: a ban upon the only available means of improving the conditions of the 
worker: a land-purchase scheme whose chief aim seemed to be to save the 
interests of the landlord: and a bureaucracy which provided tiiousands of 
well-paid posts for the sons of middle-class parents. 

Men so disillusioned might easily overlook the real and general advantages 
won since ’89 — the destruction of an obsolete and arbitrary regime; the 
enthronement of the nation in place of the king; a new social equality and 
self-respect; a new responsibility in local government; a new hope of justice; 
auid a new interest in living. 

For what was obviously defective in the constitution of 1 791 two circum- 
stances were more to blame than the selfishness of the middle class. One was 
the speed with which the political revolution had been carried through. The 
other was the completeness of its break with the past. 

Mirabeau, writing to a friend in August, *88, had anticipated a gradual 
revolution. *The first States-general,’ he said, Vill be disorderly^ and will 
perhaps go too far. The second will establish its ri^t of way (assureront lew 

r.E.— 15 
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marche). The third will achieve the constitution.* Mirabeau*s three sessions 
had been compressed into one. Work that might well have been spread over 
ten years had been completed in two. Before one reform was launched, 
another was on the slipway. 

But this was not all. It is as true of revolutions as it is of wars that those 
who have won the victory in die field are not the most fit to sit round the 
table at the peace conference. The bitter memories of the old regime which 
the deputies brought with them to Versailles, and the just resentment with 
which they regarded the conduct of the king during the summer of ’89, 
made it difficult for them to view dib situation realistically. ijMallet du 
Pan was saying both too much and too little when he declared tltet France 
needed thirty 3rears of preliminary training before it would be fit m support 
political liberty: — ^too much, if thinking of the leaders; too litde, if thinking 
of the rank and file. But almost every divergence between the revolutions of 
1688 and 1789, so often too complacently contrasted by English historians, 
may be attributed to the different political antecedents and education of two 
great peoples. 

It has become fashionable to condemn * a bourgeois revolution.* There is 
a sense, and one creditable to the intelligence and energy of the middle class, 
in whidi every revolution is a bourgeois revolution. The F rench nation at the 
end of the eighteenth century was not exceptional in having to rely on its 
professional and propertied minority for liberalism and leadership. It was 
unusually fortunate in that this minority was too weak to establish its rule 
without the help of the majority, and too patriotic to exploit its private 
interests until it had carried through a programme of national reform. 

No narrowing of the franchise, no obstacles to the revision of the con- 
stitution, could deprive the mass of the people, the sixteen millions who were 
the families of ‘active’ citizens, of the power to call their representatives to 
account, or to settle the national affairs in a national way. They had over- 
thrown the old privilege of class: they could overthrow the new privilege of 
cash — if only by another revolution. Meanwhile a bourgeois constitution 
was infinitely better than none. It protected their lives, their labour, and their 
land. It prevented the returo^f the royalist refugees, and of the ecclesiastical 
monopolists. It saved the country from a foreign invasion designed by its own 
royal and aristocratic families. It provided for the first time the possibility of 
an ordered and peaceful existence. 

True, these benofits were not given in full measure to the ‘passive* citizens, 
the disfranchised third part of the people. But what other state in Europe 
would have enfranchised them? Or in what country, having no vote, would 
th^ have received so much consideration? If they were excluded from 
political responsibility, it was not by die propertied and professional minority 
only, but by their own comrades of the petite hotirgeoisie — ^the tradesmen and 
artisans who were the bulk of the ‘active* citizens. If they were benefited, it 
was not by their own violence, but by the l^isladve action of deputies drawn 
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from the whole hlerardijfr of the middle classes, who for a wdiile forgot their 
class interests and enmitits in a genuine zeal for national r^ncration. 
The alliance of the middle and lower classes against tyranny and privilege 
may have been a mortage de cmvenance rather than a love-match. It did not 
long outlast their common victory. But iG offspring was the liberal-diink- 
ing and liberal-living France of 1875-1939. 


Chapter XIII 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


There never did, there never will, and there never can, exist a Parliament, or any descrip- 
tion of men, or any generation of men, in any country, possessed of the right or the power 
of binding and controlling posterity to the end of time, or of commanding for ever how the 
world sh^ be jgovemed, or who shall govern it. . . Every age^ and generation must be as 
free to act for itself in all cases as the ages and generations which preceded it. — (Thomas 
Paine: The Rights of Man, 1791.) 

The Legislative Assembly (corps Ugtslatif) set up under the constitution of 
1791 should have been chosen by some forty thousand electors, the nominees 
of four and a quarter million active citizens. Actually, not more than one 
active citizen in three in the best constituencies, or one in ten in the worst, 
took the trouble to go to the polls. Such figures as are available suggest that 
the forty thousand did little better than the four million. In Paris, the most 
politically minded city in the country, only seven thousand out of eighty-one 
thousand primary electors, and only two hundred out of nearly a thousand 
secondary electors recorded their votes. They were tired of constant and 
prolonged elections; they shrank from committing themselves; or they were 
not interested in the new assembly. 

The backwardness of the voters did nothing to accelerate the clumsy 
machinery of the elections. They spread themselves over so long a period 
that the primary assemblies met (June I2th-|^th) before the flight to Va» 
rennes, and the nomination of deputies did not rake place until August 29th 
— September 5th, six weeks after the massacre of the Champ de Mars. 
In the middle of June republicanism was hardly heard of: at the b^inning 
of September the campaign for the repression of republican opinions was in 
full swing. It was doubtful whether such electors as Danton or Desmoulins 
would be able to exercise their franchise, whilst warrants were still out for 
their arrest. 

‘The new Assembly,’ Morris reported to Washington on Septembei 
goth, Hs deeply imbued with republican or rather democratical Principles. 
The Southern Part of the Kingdom is in the same Disposition. The North- 
ern is eodesiastical in its Temper. The Eastern is attained to Germany md 
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would gladly be reunited to the Empire. Normandy is aristocratical, and so 
is Part of Britanny. The interior Part of the Kingdom is monarchical.* 
About two hundr^ and sixty places went to constitutional royalists and 
Feuillants of the Right; a hundred and thirty-six to opposition Jacobins of 
the Left; and about three hundred and fifty to moderate or independent 
members of the Centre. This gave a large working majority to Ae sup- 
porters of the monarchical constitution. But whereas the Right wal divided 
into a court party and an anti-court party, and the Centre had no definite 
policy, the Left had enthusiasm, a clear aim, and the support of the capital. 

It is natural to use the word ^part^ in speaking of the |i»egislative 
Assembly; for witliin a few weeks of its opening session party nalmes were 
being shouted across the floor of the House, and popularized in me press. 
The broad division of deputies into indipendanSj modirh^ and patnotes^ was 
not enough. They must be named after their leaders, with every oegree of 
familiarity or contempt, Brissotinsy DantonisteSy and the like. Jacoiin soon 
came to be used as a mark of political opinion as well as a badge of club- 
membership. Girondin soon lost its geographical sense, and was used to label 
a type of opinion found all over France. The small fraction of the extreme 
Left became, from its point of vantage in the highest seats, the Montagney 
or from its likeness to the untrained horses of the old riding-school, the 
Enragis. 

This growth of party feeling alarmed men accustomed to the comparative 
unanimity and good manners of the Constituent Assembly, It was not long 
before Potion wrote to the PatrioU (February loth) urging the bourgeois 
deputies to keep up their traditional alliance with ^e people, and not to 
endanger public peace and the new constitution by internal strife. ‘So long 
as the Tiers Etat is united,* he declared, ‘the country is safe.* But the coun- 
try, as Madame Roland remarked, had grown two centuries older in two 
years. The new deputies were drawn from a second generation of revolu- 
tionaries. They had lost the youthful complexion of ’89; but they had not 
acquired a compensating thickness of skin. They asked for nothing better 
than unity and a quiet session: circumstances soon conspired to make both 
impossible. 

Who are these new deputies? ‘They are young men,* asserts a dis- 
tin^ished constitutional historian, ‘and it is disconcerting to And that the 
majority is composed of men not yet thirty.* This opinion is commonly held, 
but it is quite erroneous. Out of the two hundr^ and fifteen members of the 
Legislative Assembly who afterwards sat in the Convention, and who were 
certainly no older than the rest, a hundred and ninety-two are found to be 
over thirty, and only fifteen under that age. The average is, in ftet, just 
what it was in the Constituent Assembly — nearly forty. 

As to social and professional status, the aristocratic Lamarck might sneer 
at deputies whose only iquipages were galoshes and umbrellas, and whose 
total income did not amount to fifteen thousand pounds a year; but most of 
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them, like their predecessors, were lawyers of some kind; and nearly all had 
held office under the new regime as mayors, magistrates, or members of 
district and departmental bodies. Orthodoxy was still represented by twenty- 
six clergy, induding ten bishops; and dissent hv two Protestant pastors. 
There were a number of officers, especially from the most intelligent 
branches of the senricer-^the artillery and the engineers. There were some 
learned men and teache^ twenty-eight doctors, and a fair proportion of 
landed proprietors, business men, and manufacturers. It is often said that 
these men were inexperienced. Certdnly they lacked their predecessors’ 
knowledge of parliamentary life. But th^ started with a politi^ ^ucation 
and a r^y-made ex^rience of revolution which the Constitiiients had 
painfully acquired during two and a half years. \ 

The exdusion of the old deputies (but not of the suppliants^ of whom 
Cambon was a notable instance) deprived the House of many well-known 
figures. But it contained men of real ability, such as Arboga^t, the 
mathematician, and Koch, the professor of History and Diplomatic, from 
die University of Strasbourg; BufFon’s pupil and successor, the naturalist 
Lac^Me; Dr. Broussonnet, a Fellow of the Royal Society, whom 
Napoleon made Consul at Mogador; Guyton-Morveau, author of a 
Dictionary of Chemistry, who turned his skill to the production of 
military l^loons; C^rutti, the ex-Jesuit editor of the Feutlle villageoisn 
the architect-archaeologist Quatrembre de Quincy; Dusaulx, the translator 
of Juvenal, who had served in the Seven Years’ war; and Fran 9 ois de 
Neufch&teau, the dramatist-author of Pamila. 

Amongst the soldiers sat Carnot, the future ‘architect of victory,’ with 
several dever writings to his credit, and a reputation for silent and mathe- 
matical efficiency. Another tongue-tied mathematician, 4>ut of a mental, 
not of a mechanical turn, was the philosophic Condorcet — a systematizer 
of the sciences, an architect of national education, the ablest and the least 
appreciated apologist of Jacobinism. On the Right, amongst the con- 
stitutional royalists, were Mathieu Dumas, who had brought Louis back 
from Varennes, and lived to write distinguished memoirs of the Napoleonic 
wars; the Protestant ex-Marquis de Jaucourt, Talleyrand’s understudy at 
the Foreign Office, and Louis XVI IPs Minister of Marine; Beugnot, the 
administrator of Westphalia; the memoirist Pastoret; and d’Averhoult, a 
distinguished Dutch refugee. The ablest legal champion of the constitution 
which he had helped to frame was Bigot de Pr&meneu; ten years later he 
became one of the authors of the Code Napolion, 

But in the public eye, and to the press, none of these were so prominent 
as a little group of intellectuals from Bordeaux, who gave the name of their 
department to the Girondin party, and who expounded to a public already 
tired talk the republican platitudes of a provindal ddiiadng society. Their 
Burke was a clever prot6g6 of Turgot and Dupaty, the inspired but indolent 
Vergniaud. Their political chief was the grave Gensonn^. Their most for- 
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midable debater was Guadet, vdiose legal talents confounded his opponents, 
but carried no message t6 hit people. Their most determined and dear- 
sighted leader was the hostess of the party, Madame Roland. A native of 
Paris, die knew its people better than they did} she held a low view of the 
Constituent Assembly} and she had come back to the capital convinced that 
she could show the Girondins how to conduct a revolution. 

The romantic appeal of Girondism, which in^ired Lamartine's ill- 
judged apologia, and which has misled some later historians, may be read, 
as Madame Roland herself read it, in the expansive soul of the virtuous 
and handsome Buzot. His self-portrait might stand as frontispiece for any 
history of his party. 

*My head and heart,’ he writes, 'were filled with Greek and Roman 
history, and with the great figures which, in those old republics, were the 
honour of the human race. F rom my earliest youth I professed their maxims, 
and lived on the study of their virtues. As a boy I almost ran wild. My 
pastions were tight-packed in a fervent and sensitive heart. But their violence 
and excess were turned inwards. My soul was never seared by the foul 
breath of libertinism. I always had a horror of debauchery. Until I was 
quite grown up, my lips were never soiled by an improper remark. I made 
acquaintance early enough with misfortune} but only to become more 
attached to virtue, in whose consolations alone I found relief. With what 
pleasure I can still remember that happy period of my life, now gone beyond 
recall — the day when I wandered silent across the mountains and woock of 
my native place, reading with delight something of Plutarch or Rousseau, or 
reminding mysdf of the most precious features of their moral and philoso- 
phical teaching! Or the times when, seated on the fiowery turf, under the 
shadow of branching trees, 1 gave myself up in sweet melancholy to recalling 
the pleasures and pains that had influence my early daysl’ 

Such was the genesis of Girondism. But it would be a mistake to suppose 
that the Girondins held a monopoly of the silliness and sentimentality 
youth. The Jacobins of that generation had sufiered from the same juvenile 
introspection. The difiFerence between Buzot and Robespierre was perhaps 
that Buzot’s character never grew old enough to become immune to 
maladies that Robespierre outlived. A Girondin was a Jacoltin who 'had not 
lived’: a Jacobin was a Girondin ‘man of the world.’ 

It remained to find an apostle for these self-centred saints of repuUican- 
ism. He appeared, a little unexpeaedly, in Jacques-Piene Brissot. Brissot^ 
ikther, who kept a cook-shop at Chartres, brought him for the bar. In 
virtue of a tiny property he added the equivalent of *£sq.,’ to his name, and 
set out to malcf! a career as Brissot de Warville. During the ten years pre- 
ceding the Revolution he had written pamphlets or edited papers in England, 
Switzerland, and America: he had studi^ law with N^eau, and science 
unth Marat: he had helped the Bd^ans to make a revolutimi, and the Due 
d’Orldms to qrend a fortune: he had founded a sodeiy to ifoemte 
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slaves of the West Indies: he had been imprisoned for debt in London, 
and for seditious writings in the Bastille. An incurable romantic and busy- 
body, he was just the man to lead F ranee into war, and the Girondins to the 
scaffold. 

Brissot^s future rivals and victors of the extreme Left were inadequately 
represented, at present, by the lawyer Merlin of Thionville, the ex-Capucin 
Chabot, and Basire of Dijon. All three passed for Dantonists, and the last 
two perished three years later in the spurge* of Danton’s more disreputable 
following. 

The deputies of 1791 were, then, on a general view, neither better nor 
worse than those of 1789, but merely different. It needed Gibboii’s preju- 
diced eye to see their predecessors, in comparison with them, as *a l|enate of 
heroes and demi-gods.^ They were as truly the representatives of agnation; 
but of a nation in its third year of revolution; of a nation within six 'ponths 
of war. \ 

After a few disorderly meetings, the newassemblyadopted the procedure of 
the old. It sat every day from nine in t^e morning till two or three in the 
afternoon, and again from six to half-past nine at night. It sat on Sundays 
as on week-days, and did not even take a holiday at the New Y ear, or on the 
anniversary of the fall of the Bastille. Such assiduity put too great a strain 
upon the nerves of the deputies. They saw too much of one another in public, 
and too little in private. They thought too little, and spoke too much. They 
wrote newspaper articles about their opponents, when they should have 
written letters to them. Parliamentary life was corrupted and embittered by 
a too exclusive and partisan addiction to politics. The manige was a worse 
parliament-house because it was so poor a club. The deputies, too, lost 
touch with their constituencies. France almost ceased to exist for them 
outside the Tuileries. Only the representatives of Paris were at home in the 
capital, and could instruct and be instructed by their electors. 

The procedure of the assembly provided further occasions of friction. It 
might be reasonable for a democratic body to receive petitions from the 
dtizens: but not at the rate of sixty to a hundred a day; not at the beginning 
of business, where they wasted valuable time; and not with leave to make 
speeches at the bar of the House, whilst the friends of the petitioners crowded 
^e public galleries, and applauded their demands. Generally petitioners were 
allowed *tfae honours of the session^ sometim^ the President made them a 
complimentary speech, or conferred an honorary embrace {accolade) upon 
their leader : sometimes they were permitted to march through the hall, or 
to seat themselves among the deputies. Occasionally, though tte constitution 
forbade it, they carried arms. Frequently, though the rules of the House 
prevented the debating of a petition, the question of its treatment rise 

to heated altercation among the deputies. 

Again, it was the custom to propose that successful speedkes should be 
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printed at the public expense. This practice gave extra publicity to the views 
of the majority, and sometimes to personal and partisan debates. So did the 
fortnightly choice of Presidents, who were now party nominees, and used 
their position to forward party interests. 

One more point. The committees of the Constituent Assembly had been 
semi-executive bodies of experts. The committees of the Legislative Assem- 
bly were confined to legislative functions, and came under the suspicion of 
complaisant partisanship. They were the accomplices, Brissot declared, 
rather than the critics of the ministers. They were now more frequently 
renewed: one of the most important, the Diplomatic Committee, consisted 
of twelve members, half of whom retired every three months. Meanwhile 
they spread from their narrow quarters at the Capucins to the Fcuillants 
and other neighbouring buildings, with the fecundity of war-time White- 
hall: one of them changed its address four times in three years. Their 
proceedings were, indeed, less important than before; but they were not 
always more peaceful. Robert Lindet, a diffident financier, found it as 
difficult to get a hearing on the comti de liquidation as in the parliament- 
house itself. ^ 

Early in ^92, J. F. Reidiardt, a court organist whom Frederick the Great 
had dismissed, a^r ten years' service, as a ^ Jacobin,' came to Paris, and visited 
the assembly. His tidy Prussian soul was shocked by the casual dress and 
manners of the deputies. They looked, he thought, like greengrocers' 
or tailors' apprentices; and they did not improve that appearance by the 
habit of wearing flowing silk overcoats, like dressing-gowns, with dirty 
boots, or slippers trodden down at the heel. He describes the hall of meeting, 
the deputies' green leather seats rising in tiers to the walls, the projecting 
galleries for the ticket-holding public, and the ten or twelve rows of free 
seats. In some of these were ten women to one man, and faces of a criminal 
type worthy of a Hogarth's pencil. The President sat on a high platform, 
with two ushers by his side, who repeated his frequent cries of ‘Silence!’ 
Opposite the President was the bar, and above the bar the pulpit (tribune) 
used by the speakers. 

‘In the free space on the floor of the House,' Reichardt goes on, ‘four 
ushers in black with smartly curled hair, their hats off, and carrying gold 
swords, walk up and down, crying incessantly, “Silence! Take your places!” 
The deputies, carelessly dressed, and a good many of them booted and 
spurred, block this broad passage. They come and go, slapping their boots 
with their canes, coughing, spitting, speaking at the tops of their voices, and 
calling to one another across the hall. The President is constantly ringing his 
huge beU,'and shouting, “Take your seats. Gentlemen!” till he has no voice 
left. The ushers dap ^eir hands in vain, and cry ^*Chut^^ dll they are dred 
out./I^ depudes pay no more attendon than s^oolboys who have got out 
of hiuid, and know that the old master will not strike them. An orator 
may be making a speech, or a rapporteur reading his report: hundreds of 
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duties go on talking just the same. Somebody may interrupt him, or make 
bud remarks: often the uproar becomes intolerable.’ 

Under such conditions, Reichardt thinks, it was almost impossible for a 
deputjr to deliver a properly argued speech. The extremists would put up one 
of their friends to make an impas^oned appeal, and call for a vote directly 
he sat down. If an unpopular speaker hesitated, or used a wrong word, he 
would be jeered at. When the minority stood up to vote, they would be 
greeted with hisses and cat-calls from the free seats, and even from the 
deputies on the other side. 

Nevertheless, Reichardt admits, eveh^^e worst sittings had tlleir good 
moments. When a deputy who commanded respect spoke really Well or to 
the point, he was listened to. Nor can an Englishman who naturally and 
excusably condemns the disorderliness of the French assembly forjjet that 
there have been times, as during the Irish debates of 1840-184^1 (not 
to mention more recent occasions), when the House of Common^ itself 
behaved with no greater dignity or self-restraint. 

There was no slackening of the pressure of the clubs, papers, and 
public upon the deliberations of the new deputies. Fresh embarrassment, 
indeed, arose from the presence in Paris, and even in the parliament- 
house, of their predecessors, the ex-deputies of the Constituent Assembly. 
Some of these men had prudently abjured a publicity which was becoming 
dangerous. Sieyes, denounced at the Jacobin club (June 19th) for a proposal 
to divide the assembly into two sections, had retired into the country, and 
took no further part in revolutionary politics. But others were exploiting a 
bubble reputation. Brissot himself proposed at the Jacobins (October 5th) 
a motion to exclude from the manige ^the crowd of functionaries {la foule 
d^hommes i ipaulettes) which is flooding it, and to get rid of the privileged 
seats,’ which were being improperly reserved for ex-deputies. A speech 
by Ballet two dajrs later further exposed this scandal. He was supported by a 
petition signed by two hundred electors, including Desmoulins and Dubois- 
Cranc^j and the oflFending seats were removed. 

It was more diiEcult to check the growing influence of the Jacobin club, 
and of the Jacobin press. The prestige of the club increased as that of the 
assembly declined. As the assembly became less constructive, the club 
became more critical. Under the sour influence of Robespierre, its attitude 
towards the Brissotin majority became more and more that of an unofficial 
Opposition. Nor was Rol^pierre content with the spoken word. He became 
the proprietor and editor of a journal, the Difenseur de la constitution. 

It was as easy to found and edit a paper in 1791 as it is difficult and 
expensive nowa^ys. It cost six hundred thousand pounds to start the Tribune^ 
and two millions to float the Daily Herald. The running costs of the Daify 
Depress are five millions a ^ear. Robespierre could cany on the Difenseur 
with what he had saved dunng the past two years from his deputy’s salary of 
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five pounds a week. A comparison must therefore be looked for not in 
our great cooperative newspapers, but in the literary periodicals of the 
eighteenth century. These were not uncommonly the work of one pen. 
Dr Johnson, deeply immersed in his dictionary, found time to produce 
the Rambler^ which he wrote entirely himself, every Tuesday and &turday 
for two years. 

Not all these papers reported the proceedings in the assembly, but the 
new legislature was inundated with demands for seats in the reporters’ 
galleries which had been contrived by the old legislature. The Logographe 
wanted fifteen places; the editors of the prods verbaux wanted four; five 
were asked for by the Journal du Soir. The Journal du plre Ghrard^ the 
Gazette Universelle^ and the Moniteur anglo-frangais applied for seats: even 
the Paris correspondent of the Morning Chronicle. 

The revolutionary papers did not as a rule contain much matter; but some 
of them had circulations that would be considered large even to-day. The 
usual issue was from two thousand to five thousand copies: but at the time 
when Pire Duchesne was subsidized by the Jacobin government its circula- 
tion is said to have reached a million. The financial risk would be borne by 
the printer. The reading-matter was not more than an editor and a sub-editor 
could produce between them twice a week. Nor need politics be sacrificed 
to journalism, A modern editor must be at his desk early in the evening, and 
stay there most of the night. In 1791 he could remain in the House till it 
rose, and write his leading article, which was in effect the whole paper, 
before he went to bed. Above all, he was his own master. He had no share- 
holders who might quarrel with his views, no advertisers who might with- 
draw their custom. He need have no care for the tastes of an illiterate public, 
and no fear of actions for libel. Only the anallness of the reading public and 
the difficulties of circulation limited the power of the press. 

It was significant of the changed politic situation that during a temporary 
retirement from parliamentary life, in the reduced circle of a discredited 
club, and as a writer instead of a legislator, the leader of forlorn hopes in the 
National Assembly should become the champion of the Paris people. 

Maximilien Robespierre had appeared among the deputies of 1789 as the 
angular and aggressive spokesman of an extravagant liberalism. He was poor, 
discontented, and suspicious of ridicule; but he was consumed by a little 
man’s ambition to play a big part. He forced himself to the front by the 
assiduous cultivation of second-class talents. His solemn air, his carefully 
composed speeches, his mastery of revolutionary^ technique, the bourgeois 
respectability of his conduct, and the touch of anstocracy (always irresistible 
to the bourgeoisie) that he gave to his dress and manner^ made him the idol 
of middlc-dass Jacobinism. Tradesmen and artisans relied on his persistent 
championshipof theirrights. Their women-folk found faisspeedies as comfort* 
ing as sermons. His limited outlook and mediocre mind mirrored the 
thrifty virtues which had built up dieir small businesses. His vague and 
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rhetorical platitudes hung like illuminated texts in their tidy parlours. They 
did not foresee that self-flattery and the need of power would turn his 
liberalism into a dogma, his cult of virtue into an Inquisition, and his shrinking 
from violence into the regime of the Terror. A cold, enigmatic, unattractive 
man, he repeated within the limits of his small study and of his narrow soul 
the full-blooded experiments of the revolution, and extracted nothing from 
them but gall and wormwood. 

Robespierre made it his mission ih the autumn of *91, to save the country 
from dangers which he saw gathering Vound it, and especially from the 
threat of war. The first six months of the Legislative Assembly toay well 
seem the most depressing period of the whole revolution. It was a time of 
reaction not unlike that which contemporary writers describe as succeeding 
the great Reform Bill. But the legislators of 1791 were in a less fortunate 
position than those of 1832. They were handcuffed to a defective con- 
stitution, which the king’s treachery made it impossible to work, and 
the selfishness of their predecessors impossible to revise. They were dis- 
credited by their association with the anti-republican reaction succeeding 
July 17th. They were decried by the very men whose faults they were 
expiating. They were faced by the most dangerous moment of any revolu- 
tion — ^the back-wash of the first great wave of progress. 

In Paris the issue lay between royalism and republicanism: in the prov- 
inces it lay between revolution and counter-revolution. The capital showed 
its feeling about the aflair of July 17th by rejecting Lafayette and electing as 
its new mayor the popular and democratic Pdtion (November 18th). It was 
feeling the benefits of better trade, and of lower prices, though it was 
still necessary for the assembly to vote the municipality fifteen thousand 
pounds a month out of the national treasury. The provinces remained a 
prey to deep and complicated disorders. 

The citizens of Brie-Comte-Robert complained of brutal treatment by 
the soldiery: Pdtion suspected them of designs on the Paris food supply. The 
administrators of the Basses-Pyr^n^es department were disturbed by move- 
ments of Spanish troops near the frontier. The municipality of Bayeux and 
the Bishop of Charente-InfiSrieure accused the abb^ Fauchet of preaching 
anarchy and insurrection. There were disorders at Arles, and debates about 
the agitated affairs of Avignon. Many troubles were due to the insoluble 
food-question. At Douai a food-riot led to two deaths. The authorities of 
Dunkirk begged the help of the assembly in dealing with attempts to prevent 
the export of grain. Simoneau, the mayor of £tampe% when trying to 
appease a food-riot, was shot dead in his own market-place. 

Speculation in asngnais^mA the hoarding and exporting of currency, were 
other sources of trouble. It was reported that the year 1791 showed a short- 
age of twelve and a half million pounds in tax-receipts, compared with the 
jidid under the old regime, and a deficit of twenty-one and a half millions 
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on the yeart working. On February 1 8th, ^92, Cahier dc Gerville, the Min- 
ister of the Interior, reviewed the economic situation of the country. He 
laid particular stress upon the shortage of currency, and upon the difficulty 
of regulating the food supply. Food, he said, would never be satisfactorily 
distributed until the public were brought to understand four fficts. They 
must realise that the duty of the administration is to provide bread, but not 
to fix the price of it; that grain is not the private property of the district 
that grows it, but belongs to the whole nation $ that no human endeavour 
can sdter the laws of supply and demand; and that if a shortage of supplies 
produces high prices, high prices in their turn produce abundance of sup- 
plies. If these bleak and questionable doctrines did not strike grain out of the 
rock, the minister was prepared to encourage the purchase of com from 
Poland, or from Italy. But he warned the departments against putting up 
the price of grain by competitive buying. So the food-shortage and food-riots 
went on. 

*1 am a priest and a citizen,’ wrote Thomas Lindet in May, 1790; ‘the 
interests of my country, as I see them, are identical with the interests of my 
religion.’ Not all the clergy saw things so simply. The controversy about the 
Civil Constitution and the clerical oath split the church into two parts, and 
gave rise to bitter feelings all over the country. 

It is not easy to be sure of the proportion of jurors to non-jurors, of ‘con- 
stitutional’ to ‘refractory’ clergy. Conditions varied from diocese to diocese. 
Only two bishops in the National Assembly, and only five outside it, took 
the oath. In the clerical strongholds of the Nord, the Pas de Calais, the Bas- 
Rhin, Brittany, and the Vendee, between eighty and ninety clergy out of 
every hundred refused allegiance. In Normandy, the Moselle district,and the 
Midi they were equally divided on the issue. But the figures can be differ- 
ently reckoned, and have been distorted by theological zeal. Some clergy 
who at first took the oath afterwards repudiated their action. Some took the 
oath with reservations, or substituted for it formulae of theirown which were 
subsequently disallowed. Some stood by their oath, but refused to recognize 
the constitutional bishop who was placed over them. In the department of 
the Ain no less than six hundred and sixty-two out of seven hundred and 
seventy-two cler^ originally took the oath; but many afterwards retracted 
it, or refused obedience to their new bishop. Viewing the country as a whole, 
and making allowance for these difficulties, it seems likely that of every 
hundred ettrh^ vicaires^ and profaseurs who l^d to make their choice (other 
clergy were exempt from the test), about fifty accepted the oath, and fifty 
refused it. 

The clerical oath not only split the church: it ^Ht the nation. All over 
France a breach was made in ^e old loyalties of the village home and the 
parish church. The priest was the politick as well as the spiritual adviser dF 
his people. If he took the oath, he might fed more deeply committed to the 
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resolutions he would hardly feel more enthi^sia^ic about it. If be refused the 
oath, he might think it his duty to decry and to obstruct the new regime. It 
was not an accident that the chief ^refractory* regions were also the regions 
in which counter-revolution was most prevalent and disastrous. 

W riting in October, *91, Salamon, the papal charge d'affaires, took a gloomy 
view of the prospects of the refractory clergy. He need not have done so. 
There may have been villages like that in P^rigord where the people forced 
the priest to wear a tricolor cockade during mass, and to leave the tabernacle 
door open, so that le bon Dieu fut libre. But in most country parts the con- 
gregation was likely to be less liberal thah the curi. It was likely l|t> be even 
more opposed to any interference with centuries of church cus^m. The 
position of the constitutional bishop or of theri^^ intrus (as a new consmtutional 
incumbent was called) was often made intolerable by persecution. At Blois 
Gr^oire obtained possession of his cathedral and of his palace: but his prede- 
cessor organized an opposition regime in all the convent chapels\of the 
diocese. Lafayette*s rustic retirement at Chavaniac was disturbed by the 
quarrels of constitutional and refractory clergy. The fanatical P^re de la 
Clarivibre preached against assermeniis priests as ^excommunicate, heretics, 
and schismatics,* and forbade the faithful to hear their masses, to go to them 
for confession, or to receive any sacrament at their hands. 

In Paris both sides were to blame for intolerance and persecution. The 
‘conformist* nuns of the Cordeli^res convent in the Arsenal section com- 
plained that propagandist literature was forced upon them by their ‘non- 
conformist* sisters-in-God. At the convent of Dames de la Croix in the 
Palais-Royal section a group of holy women who had refused the oath 
forced their company upon those who had taken it. The beatification of 
Sister Marie of the Incarnation, the foundress of the French Carmelites, 
whose chief claim to sanctity lay in blind obedience to papal authority, 
was turned into a demonstration against the Civil Constitution. The con- 
stitutionals retaliated (May 4th) by burning the Pope in effigy. 

The church of Saint-Louis-du-Louvre, authorial for Protestant worship 
by the municipality, bore the inscription. Edifice consacri au culte religienx 
par une sociiti partkulihre, A body of non-juror Catholics hired the Theatine 
chapel, put up a similar notice, and sang mass there on Ascension Day (June 
and). A crov^ broke into the building, stopped the service, and smasli^ the 
altar. Even toleration became intolerant. On June t3ch-i6th processions of 
children who had just made their first communion at the hands of the con- 
stitutional bishop, Gobcl, came to the manage. Some of the infants were put 
up in the assembly, and prompted to utter surprisingly mature sentiments 
on religious toleration. The demonstration was denounced by the abb6 
Maury as not infantine so much as puiriiei but the House ordered the 
printing of the Wildish addresses, and of the President*s complimentary 

Religious differences were so wide that it was impossible to conciliate them. 
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One Sunday at the end of October Bailly and twelve niembers of the munici- 
pality attended a Te Deum sung by Huguenots and Lutherans in the church 
of Satnt-Louis-du-Louvre. The papal charge d’affaires expressed himself as 
highly scandalized. To an ultramontane toleration seemed outright anti- 
clericalism. 

By the autumn of ’91 the position of the non-juror dergy was further 
compromised by the king’s flight, and by the growth of republican feeling. 
Controversy ran so high that the assembly called for a report, and held a 
debate. The reporters, Gallois of Aix and Gensonn^ of the Gironde, de- 
clared that the dispute about the oath was the chief cause of public unrest. 
They instanced the Vendee, whose distant and devout peasantry were being 
instructed by refractory priests to ban their constitutional rivals. It is a 
mortal sin, they were instructed, to partake of an assermenti sacrament. 
Children born of a constitutional marriage are bastards. They had better 
bury their dead like dogs than let a constitutional priest give them a sdiis- 
matic funeral. Anyone who takes part in the induction of a curi intrus^ from 
the mayor to the beadle or the bell-ringer, shares his apostasy. Meanwhile 
refractory priests were being instructed by the ex-bishop of Lu^on to find a 
barn or other building in which to go on saying mass, with whatever vessels 
and vestments they could procure. They were to keep separate parish regis- 
ters: they were to protest against the induction and the acts of their con- 
stitutional successor} and they were to maintain a foothold in the neighbour- 
hood, so as to encourage the ^ithful in their resistance to the new regime. 

There was at least one town in Brittany whose priest was stoned by one 
party of his parishioners when he took the oath, and by another party when 
he recanted it. There was at least one village whose parishioners divided their 
allegiance between one assermenti and two rival insermenti clergy. The 
constitution was never fully enforced. There were some parishes in which 
the non-juror cult continued without interruption till 1801. These parochial 
troubles (Gallois reported) were dividing husbands and wives, fathers and 
sons, and breaking up family life. Municipalities were embarrassed by the 
difficulty of finding new clergy to take the place of those deprived for refus- 
ing the oath: they were discredited if they did so. The magistrates who 
enforced the law earned the hatred of the countryside: the National Guard 
which carried out their orders could not find recruits. 

The reduction of church establishments put a number of people out of 
work, from the ’cello-player of the Sainte-Chapelle to Mademoiselle 
Filleul, organist of the abbey of Longchamps. Siey^ found his retirement 
compromised by an appeal from the church choirs of the capital (grandilo- 
quently styled choristes des nouvelUs paroisses de la mitropole de ^empire) to 
help them recover their wages, which, owing to the troubles, were three 
months in arrears. Even the ecclesiastical printers «id publishers complained 
that die suppression of sixty-two bishoprics and the issue of a standardized 
liturgy would ruin their business. 
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In the debate on the Gallois report the abb6 Fauchet put the case in its 
simplest terms. The question was, he said, how to combine liberty of relig- 
ious opinion with the *suppression of Bmaticism, the antithesis of true 
religion. But the only remedy he could suggest was that the refractory clergy 
should be deprived of their stipends as wdl as of their cures. Some would 
then take the oath; the rest could look for employment outside the church. 
The assembly agreed with Torn£, the Jacobin Bishop of Bourges, that this 
would be a cruel and unjust discrimination. It was the business of the 
government to keep order, and to enforce, toleration on both parties. 

But there was a limit to the ^tience of the deputies. A weelf after the 
debate there came fresh compbunts from the department of Mkyenne et 
Loire. Night-time processions were being or^nized by seditiotU priests. 
The demonstrators were no longer armed with rosarie^ but wra guns, 
and scythes, pitch-forks and pikes. They were attacking the National 
Guard. Constitutional priests had been mobbed, and even murdered. 
Churches closed by government order had been broken open for use by non- 
juror clergy. The people were refusing to pay their taxes. There were all 
the symptoms of a civil war. 

This time the assembly instructed its comiti it legislation to make pro- 
posals for action. A week later the Girondin Isnard, a bitter anti-clerical, 
called for the exile of all counter-revolutionary priests. On November 29th 
was passed the first ^Decree relating to the troubles caused on the pretext 
of religion.’ Its eighteen articles provided that the oath should be enforced, 
and that lists should be made of those who refused it; that non-jurors 
should be deprived of their stipends, treated as suspects, and, if necessary, 
removed and imprisoned; and that their churches could be assigned to other 
cults. Louis, moved by the protests of the Paris department, and of the 
archbishops of Paris and Aix, vetoed the decree. From this moment war was 
declared l^tween the revolutionary government and the refractory church. 
There was already talk of the solution found three years later, when the 
government disclaimed further responsibility for any religious denomination, 
and church and state went their separate ways. 

The French word imigr/ has the same derivation as the English word 
‘emigrant,’ but a different meaning. Both languages have another word— 
rifugiiy ‘refugee’ — ^for one who is driven abroad by political or religious 
persecution. An ‘emigrant’ is one who leaves' his native land to better his 
condition elsewhere. An imigre leaves his native land because he dislikes its 
government. An imigri works for the overthrow of the new regime. An 
Imigr/ is ready to join in a foreign invasion of his country in order to regain 
his porition and power. 

The Imigri^ exctllenci was the French aristocrat of the revolutionary 
period. He had been demoralized by lack of political responsibility. He was 
cut off by his caste from every-day contacts with other classes. He was ofien 
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unfit to adapt himself to the ideas and institutions of a regime which asked 
him to share liberty and Quality with his banker and his baker. That he 
should flee the country hardly seemed unpatriotic to an age which remem- 
bered the Huguenots and the Pilgrim Fadiers. It hardly seemed unpatriotic 
to an age whidhi still spoke of France as nation or empire more natursdly than 
it spoke of it as patrie^ and which used patriote as the name of a political 
party. Chateaubriand, to whom the matter had a personal interest, 
claimed that no one should denounce political refugees until he has 
experienced political persecution. Yet the imigris of the revolutionary period 
were rightly reproa^ed for their association with the enemies of their 
country. They were justly blamed for deserting not only their country, but 
also their king. No theory of class excused them for treating their fellow- 
countrymen as revolted vassals. No theory of patriotism excused them for 
preparing armed vengeance upon the state they should have defended against 
foreign attack. 

It is reasonable to distinguish the first emigration of July and October, 
1789, from the second emigration of 1791, and the third emigration of 
1 792. The first emigration was led by the Comte d* Artois, the Polignacs, 
and others whose way of life had done much to bring on the revolution, and 
whose policy had inspired the king’s ill-judged resistance to it. They fled 
the country because they feared the vengeance of the people; but their 
temper was that of rebels rather than of refugees. 

The imigris of 1791 were men who went in no danger of their lives, but 
who could not face an existence shorn of the privileges, the wealth, and the 
amenities to which they had grown accustomed. They were men who put 
class before country, rights before duties, and property before patriotism. 
Their self-exile deprived the throne of a support which might have restored 
political balance to the constitution. The imigris of 1 792, on the other hand, 
were for the most part men who had done all they could for their creed, and 
could not have stayed longer without inviting martyrdom. 

The first emigration went partly to Brussels, and partly to Turin; but its 
headquarters was in the Rhineland. This district h^ become increasingly 
French since its penurious rulers accepted the patronage of Louis XI V, 
and was well known to fashionable tourists. Here were German towns — 
Saarbriicken, ZweibrUcken, Landau — ^which had given their citizens and 
names to famous regiments in the French army. Here were German rulers 
— an Elector of Trier, a Prince-elector of K6ln — ^who were dose idadons 
of the king and queen of France. No other district was so accessible or so 
attracdve. The gaming-tables of Aix and the post-house at Coblentz were 
soon crowded with refugee nobles from across the French frontier. They 
lived a dull and quarrel^me life. Their morals were often as bad as their 
debts. But they did not as yet arm or intrigue against their country. 

The second emigration bore a different charter. Already during 1790 
d’ Artois and Condd had tried to organize counter-revolution from Turin. 

r.a. — j6 
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When a plan for revolt at Lyon failed, they turned (November, ’90) to the 
idea of calling in foreign help. By June, *91, d’ Artois had made Coblentz the 
centre of a propaganda which seriously en^arrasscd the king’s attempt to 
escape from Paris. In July he was joined by his brodier, the Comte de 
Provence, and by a fresh batch of refugees, whose flight was due to the king’s 
recapture, and to the fear of war. During the autumn there was asteady flow 
of titled emigrants both from Paris and from the provinces. 

The smart, expensive, and disorderly life led by these persons at Coblentz 
reproduced the scandals as well as the quarrels of Versailles. Their political 
attitude is well enough expressed by a letter from d’Artois to th^ King of 
Siveden, dated July 22nd. ‘We shall refuse,’ he writes, ‘to obey ckir king’s 
orders until the day when he is restored to the throne, under the aue con- 
stitution, giving him full power, so that he can rule according to th^ ancient 
laws of the kingdom. Till then we shall regard all his acts as sealei^ under 
compulsion; and our affection and devotion to him, as well as our s^nse of 
duty, will make us reject every proposal, determined as we are to shed our 
last drop of blood for the genuine restoration of the throne of our ancestors, 
and of the French monarchy.’ 

Loyal refugees like Augeard doubted the ‘affection and devotion’ of the 
princes, and hated the royalists of Coblentz almost as bitterly as the Jacobins 
of Paris. Others preferred action to intrigue. At Worms Conde had been 
mobilizing since May the military men who were prepared to fight. They 
probably numbered two thousand by the end of the year. They lived the 
simple strenuous lifeof the parade-ground. They were quixotic and fanatical, 
and they held a poor opinion of Aeir half-hearted friends at Coblentz. They 
looked forward to the moment when they would recross the frontier, sword 
in hand. Vengeance would be cheaply won at the price of the pillaging of 
their estates, the burning of their homes, and the proscription of the relatives 
and friends they had left behind them. 

Paris rumour multiplied the imigris like Falstaff’s men in buckram. 
Their published intentions were less alarming than their imagined intrigues. 
Their armed adherents (it was said) lurked in the cellars of the Tuileries. 
Their secret agents carried cypher messages to and from the frontier, or 
smuggled boxes of specie out of the country. Their allies, the refractory 
priests, crept back to Paris disguised as National Guardsmen, to hatch plots 
for the assassination of patriot leaders. Was it surprising that, whilst on the 
German side of the frontier the refugees bccartie increasingly unwelcome 
guests, there should have come from the French side of the frontier ever 
louder demands for their expulsion? 

As early as February, ’91, questions were raised in the assembly about the 
emigration laws. In August a decree against the imgris was only annulled 
by the general amnesty that followed Louis’ acceptance of the constitution. 
In October the king, in order to prevent further penal legislation, exhorted 
generals, port commandants, rich proprietors, and oriier notable r^ugees, to 
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return to their duties. On October 20th there was a full<-dress debate 
of a rather academic character on the whole subject. To Vergniaud 
emigration seemed a breach of the pacte social^ the basis of the state. 
Pastoret quoted Montesquieu and Rousseau in support of some restric- 
tion on liberty of movement. Condorcet thought a free country could not 
prohibit it. 

But the deputies cared as little for Condorcet’s philosophy as for Isnard’s 
fiery rhetoric. They were determined to do something, and only wondered 
what steps would be the most efFective. Should they enforce stricter pass- 
port regulations? Should they prohibit the export of munitions? Should 
they confiscate imigri property? Should they require the refugees to return, 
or their foreign protectors to expel them? 

The first result of the debate was a decree requiring Monsieur, the king's 
elder brother, to return to France. If he failed to do so within two months, 
he would lose his right to the Regency, and his succession to the throne. 
This invitation produced no effect. It was followed by the first penal legis- 
lation against emigration in general. A decree of November 9th declared all 
imigris to be suspected of conspiracy. If they were still mobilized {en Hat de 
rassemblement) on January 1st, their guilt would be regarded as proved, and 
they would be liable to the death penalty. The property of the imigri 
princes was sequestrated, and all payments to them were stopped. Refugee 
officers and officials lost their posts and their emoluments. Any officer 
emigrating after the date of the decree would be treated as a deserter. 

A month later, Louis vetoed this decree. He preferred, he said, to make a 
solemn appeal to his brothers to return. He expressed his surprise that they 
had paid no attention to his invitation of October i6th. He asserted that the 
revolution was over, and that he intended to uphold the constitution. He 
claimed that their proper place was by his side. *I invite you to take that 
place,’ he ended: ‘if need be, I order you to do so.’ The replies showed how 
useless it was to ask a Bourbon to change his mind. Both princes pretended 
not to recognize the style in whicli their royal brother had addressed them, 
in accordance with the terms of the new constitution: prince franfais^ 
frire du rot. Both insisted that Louis was not a free agent. Both categorically 
refused to return. It was, in effect, a declaration of war between the emigra- 
tion and the revolution, between the Bourbon family and a traitor to the 
dynastic tradition. 

The capital mistake of the imigris was to emigrate. They could have 
done mucli more harm to the revolution from inside the country than from 
outside it. History should have taught them that France was peculiarly 
susceptible to civil war, but ffiat it would unite against any threat of foreign in- 
vasion. The most dangerous enemy the Legislative Assembly had to face was 
neither the enemy troops, nor the enemy court beyond the frontier, but the 
civilian forces of counter-revolution all over the country, with their centre of 
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intrigue at the Tuileries. ^AU intelligent Frenchmen,’ said Robeq;iierre on 
January 2nd, ’92, ‘know that Coblentz is really in France.’ 

The counter-resolution was not a new thing: it was as old as the revolu- 
tion itself. It rested upon the discontents of a nobili^ deprived of tides, 
exemptions, and privileges; of a church robbed of its wealth, and resentful 
of secular control; and of a magistrature ousted from profits and emolu- 
ments. There was, indeed, a sense in which the counter-revolution was even 
older than the revolution. The efiiciently organized rising in Brittany in ’89 
was based on a provindal separatism which had not forgotten the Cellamare 
plot of 1718. La Rouerie was as ready to call in George III against Louis 
XVI as Cardinal Polignac had been to call in Philip V gainst Louis XV. 
La Rouerie’s plot had appealed not mefely to the traditional &(|tiousness 
(Jrondisme) of the country gendemen, and to the inherent ^natidm of the 
country clergy, but also to the less reputable motives of the smugglers, 
vagabonds, and other adventurers who l^came the Chouans of a l^ter and 
more formidable insurrection. It antedated the attack on feudal privilege, 
as the peasant risings antedated the attack on the Bastille. 

It needed a negative as well as positive terminal to produce the spark of 
counter-revolution. This was provided by the bad state of the country in the 
second year of revolution. Everywhere the old regime was still pardy 
intact, the new regime still partly unenforced. In ’91, and even in ’92, the 
national mints were still coining the old Bourbon louts and icus of ’89 along- 
tide the new coinage, with its winged figure writing constitution on a tablet 
resting on the altar of the country. This slowness to change was due to a 
number of causes: the inertia of a society so long unaccustomed to change; 
the obstructiveness, sometimes inveterate, sometimes deliberate, of govern- 
ment officials; and the lack of material and mental lines of communication. 

Another fiictor which might have been expected to make for progress 
really hampered it. The anxiety of the assembly to conduct an orderly 
advance prevented the free play of those popular forces which had fought for 
die revolution in its early struggle against the king, and which might have 
been enlisted to carry on its later struggle against the counter-revolution. The 
anxiety of the leaders of the middle class to preserve a structure of society in 
which they were at home, and in which Aeir interests were secure, pre- 
cluded social and economic experiments which might have won them the 
active support of the lower das^. Here lay the seriousness of the events of 
July 1 79 1 . In its dread of republicanism the assembly had committed itself to 
the repression of its best ally, the people of Paris. By its constitutional policy 
it had alienated the working class in the towns. By its church policy it had 
alienated the working class in the villages. The bonfire it had started to 
entertain the public was in danger of setting the whole town ablaze. 

Only two things prevented a conflagration. One was the conduct of the 
counter-revolutionaries themselves. The other vras the outbreak of war. 
In the middleof July fidiris from all over France^ the representatives of the 
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two milUon memben of the National Guard, were celebrating on the 
Champ de Mars the anniversary of the £ill of the Bastille. In the middle 
of August a oounter-revojutionary army, which some estimated at forty- 
eight ^ousand men, led by royalist nobles, and wearing the Bourbon 
cockade, assembled at Jali^ near Nlmes, and swore ‘to reinstate the king in 
his glory, the clergy in their possessions, and the nobility in their privilt^.* 
At various points of the Midi, during the following months — at Perpignan, 
at Arles, at Montpellier, at Mende in the Vivarais—there were risings, in 
which counter-revolutionaries fought patriots on this fundamental issue, 
town against town, and viUage against village; and sometimes they prevailed. 

In these districts, at least, France knew that it had to fight for its revolu- 
tion, and learnt that it was worth fighting for. Thus it may be said that the 
counter-revolution saved the revolution from the decay into which it was in 
danger of falling during the winter of *91. It was saved even more effectually 
by ^e war which broke out in the spring of *92. 


Chapter XIV 
WAR 

Cest one chose cradle i penser, mais qui devient tous les joint plus frappante, qoe nout 
devout ritrograder par la paix et que nom ne taunont 6tre i 6 g 6 nitii que par le sane. 
Caractire Mger, moetm corrompuet ou frivolet, voili det donum incompatiDlet avec u 
liberti, qui ne peuvent Stre changte que par radveisitd.— (Madams Roland, 1791.) 

Thb last thing any Frenchman expected in May, 1789, was that within 
three years his country would be at war. The community of ideas which 
united the governing classes of Europe at the end of the eighteenth century 
was, indeed, no better guarantee of peace than the community of commercial 
interests or the athletic rivalry which was expected to prevent war at 
the beginning of the twentieth century. But France was the dispersion- 
centre of the Enlightenment. It was to be expected that with the advent of 
a benevolent king, and the appointment of philosophic ministers, the 
country which had taught reform to Europe would at last 'teform itself. 

Even the prospect of a French revolution held no special menace for a 
world that had applauded dynastic revolution in Sweden, and democratic 
revdution in America. Had not France itsdf, with the comuvance of a 
Bourbon ruler, helped to free rebels from a regime not unlike its pwnf 
Before 1789 the benevolent despots of Europe had welcomed in Louis XVI 
a new recruit to their tanks. After 1789 they were hopefully aware of 
advantages to be won fimn. a country weaJcoied and divicM by revolutitm. 
This observant attitude might have twred sooner than it did, if the revdu- 
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tion had shown itself provocative or hostile to foreign interests. But from Ac 
first it professed pacifism, and opened its arms to aliens. Nothing could have 
been less alarming. Nothing could have been better calculated — ^though in 
fact it sprang from sheer lightness of heart — to vnn Ae confidence of the 
cynical old eighteenth century. 

Meanwhile, Aere was hardly a state in Europe whose government 
did not rest upon Ae support of Ae landlords, and the subjection of Ae 
peasantry. There was hardlv an aristocracy which might not be alarmed to 
hear of Ae jacquerie^ or of Ae grande peur. There was hardly a middle class 
which might not be inspired by the political victory of the French bourgeois 
assembly, or by the national enthusiasm w^ich staged the f£te of Federation. 

In Europe as a whole Ae situation was not unlike that which history 
records in the sixteenth century. The countries Aen open or dosell to Ae 
Protestant Reformation were Ae countries now open or dosed to Ac french 
Revolution. Southern and eastern Europe, except for a minority of travelled 
merchants in norA Italian towns, and of Frenchified counts in Austrian or 
Polish castles, had as little in common with Rousseauism as with Lutheran- 
ism. In the west and north, where the rift between landlordism and com- 
mercialism gave a root-like hold to some shoots of popular liberty, religious 
toleration pointed the way to political liberalism. 

Nowhere was this more evident than in England, Though France was a 
hereditary and a recent enemy, war had stimulated rather than retarded the 
flow of travellers and ideas across the Channel. Though we were ruled by 
landlords, and gloried in the bloodless revolution of 1688, yet we could 
not forget Aat our most famous Parliament had cut ofF the head of our most 
respectable king. Though religious revivalism was diverting the minds of the 
new working classfrom earthly grievances to hopes of hcaven,yet they might 
at any moment find a political Gordon to lead them to something more 
serious Aan the burning of the Sardinian chapel or the plundering of the 
Sessions-house at the Old Bailey. 

The news of Ae fall of the Bastille was welcomed in England by Price 
for the moralists, by Priestley for the theologians, and by Southey and 
Wordsworth for the young idealists. Scottish philosophy, by the pen of 
Mackintosh, answered Burke’s indictment of so un-English a revolution. 
‘Friends of the People’ memorialized the National Assembly, and prided 
themselves on affiliation to the Jacobin club. These sympathizers were 
doubtless a small minority. If Aeir influence spread, it was owing to the 
growth of working-class feeling, and to the preoccupation of the govern- 
ment with the financial troubles following Ae American war. 

In any case England would never fight a war against mere ideas, however 
alien. There must be some Areat to Ae City of London, or to the King’s 
peace. But if such a Areat could be proved, the government would have less 
scruple in finding a casus belli against an opponent who held subversive views 
on property or reli^on. 
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Prussia and Austria, Russia and Scandinavia, had, since die middle of the 
century, been inoculs^ed with the virus of ^e Enligjhtenment. Revolu- 
tionary propaganda, though heralded or pioneered by su^ names as Kant and 
Fichte, Humboldt and Forster, penetrated with dilBSiculty into die jungle of 
feudal institutions east of the ^ine valley, and did litde more than interest 
the intelligentsia of Vienna and Copenhagen* Regular subscribers to the 
Encyclopaedia became admirers of Mlrab^u, and adorned their mantel- 
pieces with stones from the Bastille. When the news of July 14th arrived, 
liberals embraced one another in the streets of St Petersburg; and at 
Tzarskoe-Selo a brother of Marat, who was teaching French to Catherine 
the Creates ladies-in-waiting, be^ii to speculate on the possibifity of a 
career in Paris. \ 

But the Enlightenment had alwa)rs fallen like manna from heaven. It had 
never grown out of European soil. No continental country had a\ middle 
class fit to lead a political crusade, or a working class ready to follow it. 
Nowhere did the revolution find a mirror to reflect it, except in the Atistrian 
Netherlands; and there it was, ironically enough, a looking-glass revolution, 
in which Right was Left, and Left was Right. The rivolution d$ Brabant 
that Desmoulins’ journal coupled with the rivolutim de France was a reac- 
tionary revolt of Catholic and provincial privilege against the liberating ideas 
of Joseph 11 . 

Nothing was more unpopular in France than the thirty-year old alliance 
with Austria. It had begun in military disaster, and had ended in diplomatic 
defeat. It had made possible, in the last few years, an understanding between 
England, Holland, and Prussia, embodied in the Triple Alliance of ’88. 
Yet no move was made to support the Belgian revolt of ’89. The Nootka 
Sound crisis of May, ’90, nearly brought on war between England and Spain 
for the control of Vancouver island and its Chinese trade. For some weeks 
it was expected that France would back its dynastic ally, Spain; and Gouver- 
neur Morris wrote from London urging the opportunity to attack British 
commerce. Naval and military preparations were made on both sides of the 
Channel. War fever was fomented by those who wished to destroy the Eden 
treaty, and by those who wished to destroy the revolution. A dangerous 
situation was resolved by the pacific intentions of Mirabeau and Pitt, and the 
secret mission of Sir Hugh Elliott. The occasion was taken to make a 
public profession of non-intervention. ‘The National Assembly,’ it was 
announced, ‘declares that the French nation will refuse to undertake any 
war of conquest, and will never employ its forces against the liberty of any 
people.’ This declaration was not, as it might be nowadays, a move in the 
war game. It was an honest expression of a pacific policy. The deputies 
heard unmoved Mirabeau’s warning that, unless other nations could be 
induced to adopt their point of view, France might find herself unarmed in 
the midst of an armed Europe, and international peace would remain a 
pleasant dream. 
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But French enthusiasm can always be deflated by a nductio ad absurdtan* 
There was in Paris at this time a French-speaking Dutchman from Cleves 
who had recently, in a fit pf anti-clericalism, changed his name from Jean- 
Baptiste to Ana^rsis Cloots (after the Ikjrthian friend of the Greek 
legislator Solon) and had shown his emancipation from religious intolerance 
by presenting the assembly with a work in praise of Mohammedanism. 
On June 19th this man 1 ^ through the House a deputation of thirty-six 
so-called foreigners in national costumes borrowed from the wardrobe of the 
Opera, and made a harangue in honour of Trance, the new mother of all 
peoples.* The deputies, to whom this eccentric ‘member for the universe,* 
with his long hair and frantic gestures, appeared to be out of his mind, 
reacted against Cloots’ romanticism, and began to think more realistically. 

Nationalism in the old dynastic sense was worse than meaiungless. But 
might it not be re-expressed in terms of popular sovereignty? The Family 
Compact with Spain might persist as a friendly agreement between two 
neighbouring nations. No historical claims by the papacy could prevail 
against the wish of the Avignonese for reunion with the French people. No 
legal documents drawn up in 1648, no diplomatic guarantees given in 1756, 
could entitle the Alsatian landlords to prevent the free absorption of their 
tenants into the revolutionary land-8]rstem. What if the supremum dominium 
had been ceded to the French king without the superioritas regiai What if 
property rights in land admittedly French were derived from and guaranteed 
by the Emperor? Let the rich absentee owners — princes, perhaps, in the 
Empire, but in France no better than other nobles: Margrave of Baden, 
Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, Prince-Bishop of Strasbourg, or whatever 
their outlandish names might be^ — ^protest as they liked, and work up indig- 
nation among the clergy, magistrates, and industrialists of Alsace. It was 
enough if the mass of ^e small farmers and country-people regained their 
liberty and their land. 

German diplomatists thought such views absurd. But the new Emperoi 
Leopold (February, 1790) distrusted the zeal with which the King of 
Prussia urged him to take up the cause of the Alsatian landlords. He sus- 
pected that Frederick William II was hoping to partition another Poland— 
a province which bargained in French, prayed in German, and opposed 
whatever might be the government of the day. He would have welcomed 
a peaceful settlement; and this might have been secured, if the landowners 
had accepted the monetary compensation proposed by Louis XVI’s agent 
de Temant in May, and repeated by the assembly, under Mirab^u’s 
influence, in Deceml^n 

But by this time opinion had hardened on both sides. France, since the 
ftte of Federation of July 14th, was in a more missionary mood. The Diet 
of Ratisbon was pressing the Emperor to take up arms. Leopold tempor- 
ized; and the question was allowed to drag on, until it became entangled 
with the problem of the imprb^ and compromise by the flight to Varennes* 
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The Declaration of Pillnitz (August 27th, ’91) contained a threat of armed 
intervention at some more convenient time by the Emperor and the King 
of Prussia, and provided a casus bellty if the assembly chose to make it so, 
It was the opening move of a twenty-five years* war. 

The position of Avignon was almost as complicated as that of Schleswig- 
Holstein seventy years later. The town of Avignon itself, and the Comtat 
Venaissin, whose capital was Carpentras, had been papal territory ever since 
the ‘captivity’ of the fourteenth century. Orange, seventeen miles north- 
west of Avignon, and inside the Comtat — an enclave within an enclave — 
once belonged to the German princes of Nassau, but had been French since 
1715. Carpentras was as papal and aristocratic in s}nnpathy as Avignon was 
democratic and French. Whilst Avignon was asking for reuniojn with 
France, Carpentras petitioned the Pope to grant it a constitution. Orange 
wanted French protection against both its neighbours. Negotiations ^n this 
tangled affair began after the Avignon revolt of June, 1790, and en^ed in 
the annexation of both territories in September, 1791. \ 

The assembly proceeded cautiously. It did not wish to act without the 
unanimous vote of the Avignonese or the consent of the Pope. But the 
negotiations were complicated and delayed by the controversy about the 
Civil Constitution, Menou’s report (April 30th, ’91) advised annexation. A 
plebiscite showed that a hundred and two thousand out of a hundred and 
fifty thousand citizens were in favour of this step. Matters were held up, 
during the next few months, by the king’s flight, and by the revision of the 
constitution. At Avignon itself a military rising under ‘Executioner’ [coupe-- 
tPte) Jourdan set up an insurrectional commune, which avenged the death 
of its patriot mayor by a particularly brutal mass-murder of aristocrats. 

Thus, when the annexation came, it was welcomed as an act of pacifica- 
tion rather than denounced as an act of conquest. But though it was carried 
through with the consent of the annexed populations, and accepted as a 
fait accompli by the powers, it could hardly be squared with the non-inter- 
ventionist declaration of May, 1 790. It offended the Emperor as well as 
the Pope. It suggested the establishment under French protection of a 
federal union open to all peoples desirous of liberation from their established 
rulers. The whole incident created suspicion of French aims, and increased 
the danger of war. 

Marie-Antoinette’s first thought, after the return from Varennes, was 
for Fersen. ‘Don’t be alarmed on our account,’ shiS^ wrote to him three days 
later; ‘we arc still alive.’ ‘I am still alive,’ she wrote again the next day; 
‘but I have been worrying about you, and what you must have suffered from 
not hearing about us.’ Her second bought was how to resume the line of 
conduct which had already led to disaster. Before June, ’91, the Tuileries 
had been a prison. After June, ’91, it became a fort. It was now on outpost 
of die Austrian line; and its garrison was the ftunily. Neither the 



imigr/Sy nor the refractory clci^, nor tlic food troubles, nor the political 
embarrassments of the Brissotins, contributed so much to the causes of war 
as the suspicion, which history has long since justified, that the king and 
queen were still plotting against the revolution. Throughout the autumn 
of *91 and the winter of *91-2 a double intrigue went on. There were, as 
before the flight, two plans. One was designed to throw dust in the eyes of 
the politicians. The other was designed to secure intervention by the 
powers. 

In October, *91, Lamarck left Paris to join Mercy d’Argenteau at 
Brussels. Cabanis had now ceased to offer the court advice whi^ was not 
accepted. During the months of the king’s suspension from office he was 
deprived of the advice of his ministers, who met without him at the residence 
of the Minister of Justice. It was under these circumstances that Mirabeau’s 
place as counsellor and dupe of the court was taken by the handsome and 
arrogant young politician who had attracted and been attracted by the queen 
during the journey from Varennes. 

Antoine-Joseph-Marie-Pierre Barnave was the son of a Protestant 
solicitor and a penniless aristocrat. He inherited blue blood without a thick 
skin, and bitterly resented the exclusion of his father’s family, both as bour- 
geois and non-Catholic, from the society to which his mother belonged. 
Practising as a barrister at Grenoble, he disliked the /in-^de^stkle sodety in 
which Choderlos de Lados had found material for his Liaisons danger euses\ 
but he appreciated the anti-monarchical temper of the provincial parlement. 
The author of some able and provocative pamphlets — his Introduction i la 
rivolution franfaise, published fifty years after his death, has been held to 
anticipate Saint Simon and Comte — Barnave became Mounier’s lieutenant 
in the pre-revolutionary movement of the Dauphind, and was from the first 
one of a dozen marked men in the National Assembly. He was a born 
orator. Arthur Young picked him out immediately as one who ‘spoke 
without notes with great warmth and animation,’ It was an over-ready 
tongue which betrayed him into the brutal and famous retort to Lally- 
Tollendal’s sentimentalizing of the FouUon-Berthier murders — Ce sang 
itaiuil done si pur? It was an over-ready temper which led him to attack 
Mirabeau and Brissot, and to fight a duel with Cazal^. It was a generosity, 
perhaps over-ready too,*'jWhich prompted his defence of Lafeyette on June 
22nd, and made him now the champion of a desolate and despairing princess. 

But his mind went with his heart to the help of the queen. He was con- 
vinced that a revolution which had not gone far enough at Grenoble had 
gone too far jn Paris. He believed that iSie throne was in danger. He was 
ambitious to carry on Mirabeau’s policy as the confidant of the Tuileries. 
He cannot have had much private talk with the queen during the publicity 
of the return from Varennes; but^e had guessed enough of his sentiments to 
suggest a correspondence, ^e thought ^at he might advise her as to the 
best steps to secure the king’s full restoration to power. Betw^n the first 
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week of July, *91, and the first week of January, ’92, nearly a hundred 
letters passed between them. The intermediaries were the Comte de Jar- 
jayes, himself a Grenoble man, and his wife, who acted with Mac^e 
Campan femmi-^chambrt to the queen. Behind Barnave were his two 
partners in what has been called a Triumvirate — ^Adrien Duport, deputy for 
the Paris nohlem^ and Alexandre de Lameth, deputy for the Commons of 
P^ronne. D’Andrd of Aix and Mathieu Dumas completed the inner circle 
of those taken into the confidence of the three. Perhaps ten more, including 
Lafayette, knew what was going on. 

Barnave’s advice to the king was that he should accept and hold to the 
constitution, as the only means of re-e^^blishing his power. His advice to 
the queen was that she should give up her opposition to the revolution, and 
her plaqs for escape. *A clever government,’ he writes on August 28th, 
‘enjoying public confidence, and the advantage that permanent ministers 
have over a legislature whose members cannot retain office more than four 
years, would practically become the legislating power . . . whilst the ex^utive 
is entirely in the king’s hands.’ 

There were three good reasons why this policy could not possibly be 
successful. First, it paid no regard to the change in the situation since Var- 
ennes. ‘The People of this City,’ wrote Morris on October loth, ‘are 
become wonderfully fond of the king,’ and described how the groundlings 
{partem) at the Italian Comedy had ‘cried out continually Five U roil Five 
votre MajesUr But there vras little in this. The king’s apparent popularity 
in ’91 was as unmeaning as his apparent power in ’89. If it had been useless 
for Mirabeau, a year ago, to tell Louis to be wise, and Marie- Antoinette to 
be prudent, it was doubly useless for Barnave to do so now, when no wisdom 
or prudence in the world could efface the impression of one disastrous 
mistake. v 

Secondly, whilst the king never answered even Moiitmorin’s letters, 
the queen herself, whatever the motives with which she began the corres- 
pondence with Barnave, soon ceased to take it seriously. ‘The Grande 
Dame is mistaken,’ writes the papal chargi d'affaires on August 28th, ‘if 
she thinks one can influence Ae opinion of twenty-four million excited 
Frenchmen as ope might that of a tiny province. She has learnt nothing 
from the fiulure of her various advisers to control the assembly. . . . 
Nothing but force can now change the situation.’ By the end of the year, 
if not before, the Grando Dame herself had ceased to expect aimhing of the 
correspondence. Hits appears plainly enough in her letters to Fersen. After 
speaking, on December 7th, of her various advisers, she goes on to say, ‘I 
want you to understand my position, and the part I am forced to play every 
day. &;mietiines I scarcely know what t am doing, and ani hard put to it to 
realty that it is I who am speaking. But what el^ can I do? We should be 
even worse off than we are, if I hadn’t adopted this line from the first* It 
wiU at least enable us to gain time, and t^^ the essential thlr^* How I 
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should love some day to be in a position to prove to these beggars {gueux) 
that 1 was never taken in by them!* 

There was a third reason why Bamave*8 post-^Mirabeau plan could not 
but fail. The king and queen had once again placed all their hopes elsewhere. 
A new secret diplomacy (secnt du roi) in the best Bourbon tradition was 
expected to work a miracle of deliverance. It was pursued with the advice of 
Montmorin, Malouet, and de Moleville^the nucleus of the so-called condti 
autrichiiny through a clandestine correspondence with Vienna. Its cyphered 
messages offered strange contrasts both to the official despatches dictated to 
Montmorin by the Diplomatic Committee, and to the letters that Jarjayes 
conveyed to the bemused Bamave. 

Whilst d* Artois is being officially informed, on the king’s orders (July 
31st), that foreign intervention is so unlikely, and France so strong, that he 
should return to the country, Louis is writing personally to Leopold, saying 
that the government is in a state of chaos, and that ^he had no doubt the 
Emperor will do all that his generous heart dictates to come to the help 
of the king and the French kingdom.’ 

On November 23rd Barnave advises Louis (as the Paris department did a 
fortnight later) to veto the decrees against the priests and imtgrisy and pro- 
pounds a plan of monarchical propaganda i la Mirabeau. On the 27th he 
dictates a note to Mercy, intended for the Comte de Provence, urging the 
return of the refugees, as the sole safeguard against civil war. But only the 
day before (November 26th) Fersen had sent the queen a long memorandum 
advising an armed congress of the powers, not, indeed, to invade France, 
but to invest it {seulement pour mtourer it jamais pour entrer dans U royaumoy 
as Salamon puts it); and he had drafted ^e app^s that Louis should send 
to the Emperor, the Empress of Russia, and the Kings of Prussia and Sweden. 

A letter from Louis to the King of Spun, written on the same day as this 
memorandum, shows that he saw nothing inconsistent in accepting the 
constitution and proposing a congress of powers to overthrow it. Throu^out 
these negotiations Barnave’s advice was ignored, and Fersen’s prevailed. 

Early in the new year Bamave retired to his native Dauphind, still prcK^ 
fessing belief in the queen’s honesty, and in the soundness of his advice. Yet 
it is difficult not to think that he h^ at last discovered hef dupery, and ^is 
danger. To the public eye he had been a man of the people in ’89,and a man 
of the court in ’91. Caricaturists depicted him as ^Mr. Fadng-toth-ways,’ 
with the lines — 

Now hot, now cold, now black, now white, 

Now left-wards turning, and now right, 

1 said ’Good morning’: now 1 say ’Good night.^ 

When he was on trial for his life nearly two years later, Barnave denied his 
connexion with the queen, and swore that he had never set ft>ot in the 
'^uileries. It would have b^ better for him if it had been true* 
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By the time tliat Barnave left Paris the international barometer had 
fallen from ^change* to ^stormy.* Both his plan for a revived monarchy and 
Fersen’s plan for a congress of the powers had been swept aw^ by the 
rising wind of war. Already (December 4th) the king, tired or friendly 
appeals, and under pressure of the assembly, had sent an ultimatum to the 
Elector of Trier demanding the expulsion of the hnigris. He consoled him* 
self with the fantastic idea that he might with profit en^ge the country 
in a war of limited liability (guerre politique et observation). Such a war 
might unite the people behind their traditional leader in times of national 
emergency — ^thc king. Louis might head a national movement against the 
universally unpopular imigris and their foreign protectors. This might be 
done without involving the danger of total war on the Empire, zni without 
focusihg public attention on what was now openly called the Austrian 
Committee at the Tuileries. . ^ \ 

Louis found no support for this^ policy of despair among his Feuillant 
ministers. They had hitherto backed Barnave^s advice, and worked foi^ peace. 
Having nothing else to stand by, they feared above all the overthrow of the 
monarchical constitution. But early in December Louis replaced his inactive 
Minister of War, Duportail, by the bustling Comte de Narbonne. Rumour 
made Narbonne an illegitimate son of Louis XV. An able soldier, with more 
than a soldier’s knowledge of foreign languages and foreign affairs, he had 
ingratiated himself at court by convoying the king’s aunts during their 
flight to Rome. He was supported by the reputation of Lafayette, and by 
the influence of his mistress, Necker’s daughter, now the wife of the 
Swedish ambassador, the Baron de Stael. 

With these encouragements, Narbonne welcomed a chance of military 
service and political power. As soon as he became minister he carried out a 
hasty inspection of die frontier fortresses. A plan of campaign was settled 
with the newly-appointed marshals Luckner and Rochambeau. The 
assembly was assur^ (January 11th) that an army of over a hundred 
thousand men was ready to defend the frontier. 

Nor did the activities of Narbonne’s mistress pass unnoticed. Paris gossip 
declared that a Temale Triumvirate’ — the queen at the Foreign Office, 
Madame de Lamballe at the Home Office, and Madame de Stael at the 
Ministry of War — now managed the aflEairs of the nation. Caricaturists 
represented the king as a weather-cock on the roof of the Tuileries, now 
blown eastwards towards Austria by the queen’s cSteriey and now westwards 
by prudence and fear towards — z royal scaffold in Whitehall. ^ 

T^yo years ago the presence of Lafayette at the head of a French army 
would have been sufficient proof that it was being used solely for natioiid 
defence. Now this was not so certain. The air was full of sinister rumours. 
It was said that Lafayette was in league with M^rcf^ d’Argenteau, the 
!^meth brothers, Clermont-Tonnerre, the two Duports, de Moleville, 
and others of the Feuillant party, to march his army on Paris, to dissolve 



the Jacobin club, and to revise the constitution in the interests of the king 
and die privileged orders. The papers of Dumouriez include a letter of 
April 27^ in which he wacns Biron, then serving under Rochambeau, that 
attempts will be made to corrupt his loyalty, and in which he accuses Lafay- 
ette of aspiring to a dictatorship. He was at worst ante-dating by a few 
months a conspiracy which contributed to the dibdclt of Augusf, *92. 

Whilst the politicians were calculating how to use the war to increase their 
power, the financiers were calculating how to use the war to increase their 
wealth. The bankers decided that war would on the whole be more profit- 
able to them than peace. *The evil resulting from war,’ wrote one firm to 
another, ^will be less than from a continuation of the present situation: but 
it must always mean some loss. When a business man has done his duty by 
his country, it is time for him to consider his own interests.’ 

Narbonne, with his soldierly ambition, and Brissot, with his missionary 
zeal, either ignored or were ignorant of the selfish and seditious undertones of 
war. Since the middle of December, Brissot, with the confidence of a man 
who knew nothing of military affairs, and with the irresponsibility of a legis- 
lator who could never be a minister, had been advocating the war he 
opposed a year ago. His reason for doing so was perhaps worse than that of 
the bankers or of the generals. He did not call F renchmen to a Garibaldian 
adventure. He did not call them to coldly calculated conquests. He preached 
war as a means of national regeneration. have been meditating,’ he 
declared, ‘for the last six months — indeed, ever since the revolution began — 
what course I ought to follow. * • The force of reason and of facts has 
persuaded me that a people which, after a thousand years of slavery, has 
achieved liberty, needs war. It needs war to consolidate its freedom. It needs 
war to purge away the vices of despotism. It needs war to banish from its 
bosom the men who might corrupt its liberty.’ 

The majority of the deputies, with their eyes fixed on their constituents, 
applauded this justification of war-fever. The majority of the newspaper 
editors, with their eyes fixed on their subscribers, glorified this philosophy of 
a war-purge. Brissot’s doctrine was backed by the fascinating Madame 
Roland, and the eloquent Vergniaud. It would be a disaster, he declared 
on January 14th, if war were averted. It was denounced only by a small 
group at the Jacobin club, whose spokesman was Robespierjpe. 

Robespierre’s shrewd leadership during the troubles of the summer, his 
imperviousness to any bribe except flattery, and his flair for hi^-souj^ding 
democratic sentiments, had won him the enthusiastic support of a class 
hitherto overlooked, but soon (as he saw) to control the revolution — ^the 
lower middle class {petite hourgeeim). These decent self-respecting folk 
resented, even more than the so-called working class, the monopolizing 
of wealth and power by people a little above them in the social scale. 
They disliked a constitution that gave them nothing but an ineffective 
franchise. They were ready to impute the worst motives to soldiers 
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and politicians who sent their sons to be killed in an unnecessary and un- 
national war. 

To this audience Robespierre declared, amidst applause, that Brissot^s 
war was ^not a war of liberation, leading to freedom, but a war waged by a 
despot against foreign princes, imigris^ and priests.* The king, he said, hoped 
to use the war to restore the old regime; Brissot hoped to use it to set up a 
bourgeois republic; Lafayette hoped to use it to enslave the country under a 
military dictatorship. In any case, he maintained, neither the army nor the 
government was prepared for war; it could only lead to disaster. 

Robespierre found an unconscious ally in the enemy. Leopold*s intention, 
after Varennes, had been to lead a crukdle for the rescue of his bfother-in- 
law. He soon found that of his five likeliest followers only one, thjp King of 
Sweden, would support him unconditionally. When he learnt tMt Louis 
was to accept the constitution, and to be reinstated on the throne, he felt no 
further call of honour to act immediately. He was content to join me King 
of Prussia in issuing (August 27th) the Declaration of Pillnitz. This i^nbigu- 
ous document left him a diplomatic loop-hole for inaction; but it might 
be taken as a threat of war in the spring of *92. Early in January the Elector 
of Trier undertook to expel the imigris from his territory, and thus deprived 
the French government of its most promising casus belli. The Emperor did 
his best not to furnish them with another. The unwarlike attitude of the 
smaller states of Germany gave him an adequate reason for refusing the 
demands of the imigris for armed intervention. 

It was a fixed idea with Brissot and his followers that their revolutionary 
principles were of universal application. They imagined that when French 
troops crossed the Rhine they would be received with acclamation by the 
oppressed subjects of the princes of western Germany. This belief was srared 
by some good observers in that country. The Prussian traveller Reichardt 
wrote in January, ’92: ‘If the French cross the Rhine, if they preserve strict 
discipline, if they are careful not to molest the peasantry, and if they pay cash 
down for what they need, all the chances are in their fevour,* ‘The pewants 
of the Palatinate and Maintz,* he asserted, ‘say openly that, directly the 
French arrive, they will join them.’ 

Such too was the confident creed of the ‘orator of mankind.* On Decem- 
ber 13th Anacharsis Cloots followed up his demonstration of the previous 
year by proclaiming riiat within a month three great armies would be on the 
march against Brussels, Li£ge, and Ck>blentz. The tricolour and the Qa Ira 
would be the delight of twenty liberated peofdes. The peasants of Germany 
and Bohemia, the Catalans, the Allobroges, the Dutch, the Lombard^ and 
the Scandinavians would rise against their tyrants, and bf eak off the chains of 
a detested slavery. 

Almost at the same time Brissot, a political Peter the Hermit, proclaimed 
that the time had come for another crusade, ‘a crusade whose aim is nobler 
and holier, a crusade on behalf of universal liberty/ When, three monriis 
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later^ Brissot’s friends came into control of the ministerial funds, an elaborate 
propaganda was organized. Papers and pamphlets were distributed by every 
post. Republican agents we/e to be met crossing the Rhine, and climbing 
the passes of the Alps and the Pyrenees. Plans were set on foot for a republi- 
can mission to South America. 

Nor did the appeal go unanswered. At the moment when war was de- 
clared Cloots reappeared at the bar of the House to offer six hundred pounds 
towards the expense of equipping a Foreign Legion. Within a week a 
regiment had been formed by the men of Liege, who had been waiting four 
months for the opportunity. A Belgian corps fought under Luckner at 
Courtrai. A Dutch legion was on foot by July. Another force, embracing 
men from Savoy, Switzerland, Piedmont, and the Valais under the name of 
their supposed common ancestors, was called the legion of the Allobroges. 
Cloots himself, and Saiffert, a Saxon doctor attached to the royal household, 
org^ized a German regiment. John Oswald, the republican poet and 
pamphleteer, perished with two sons by his side, fighting in the Vendee, in 
September, *93, at the head of a battalion armed only with pikes, and 
induding a number of English volunteers. 

A questionable element in some of these enterprises was the use of bribery 
to encourage desertion from the enemies* ranks. At first a bonus of forty- 
five shillings was offered for a man, and ten pounds for a horse. Later the 
inducement for desertion was increased to a pension of five pounds a 
year, with reversion to one’s wife, and without any obligation to bear 
arms on the French side. Good terms of service were also offered to the 
Royal Swiss regiment, when their contract ended with the revolution of 
August 10th. 

These provocative and unprofessional means of raising an army were 
matched by the methods of Brissotin diplomacy. If 1 792 failed to provide a 
casus iel/if it was possible that 1756 might do so. The Franco- Austrian 
alliance of that year had long been dishonoured, but never disowned. On 
January 14th Gensonn6, in die name of the Diplomatic Committee, pro- 
posed that the Emperor should be asked to declare his adhesion to an engage- 
ment made by his mother at the beginning of the Seven Y ears* war, thirty-six 
years ago. If France were attacked, would he come to her help? It was 
added that, if a satisfactory answer to this demand were npt received by 
February 1 idi, it would be regarded as an unfriendly iict. Vergniaud and 
Guadet supported this motion, and it was carried enthusiastically. On Janu- 
ary 25th, without waiting for an answer to his first ultimatum, Brissot 
despatched a second, in even more provocative terms. The Emperor was 
now asked to state ‘whether he intended to live on conditions of peace and 
good underatanding with the French people, renouncing any treaty or 
agreement directed against the sovereignty, independence, or safety ot the 
nation.* Anything less than a ‘full and entirdy satisfactory reply on all 
points* would be regarded as a declaration of war. But here a remarkable 
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parallel to the diplomacy of 1870 breaks down. The time limit set for 
Brissot’s ultimatum was March 1st. On Mardi xst the Emperor Leopold 
lay dead. 

The war-mongers would not be stayed now — ^no, not by a sign from 
heaven. Some of them, indeed, took the Emperor’s death as a stroke of 
Providence on their side. If the Empress of Russia had died, or the King 
of Poland, there would have been little chance of war with Austria. But 
now fate had removed the only obstacle to it. ‘Leopold is dead,’ wrote 
Barbaroux, ‘there is no king of the Romans. The King of Sweden totters 
on his throne. The Queen of Portugal has gone mad. The King of Spain 
has been stoned by his people.’ Monarchy would soon be as extinct as the 
volcanoes of Ollioules. Kaunitz need no longer labour to put the French 
government in the wrong. Brissot would do his work for him. On M^rch 
9th the king had dismissed Narbonne — ^his fall was attributed both to \the 
ambition of the minister and to the indiscretions of his mistress — and h^d 
substituted an aristocratic nonentity, the Marquis de Grave. Bris^t 
promptly led an attack against Delessart, a ministerial hack, who had held 
with equal incompetence almost every ofEce in turn, and was now mis- 
managing the Foreign OfHce. On March ioth,when the news of Leopold’s 
death reached Paris, the whole Feuillant ministry had fallen. Louis, seriously 
alarmed by this attack, took the advice of Radix de Sainte-Foy, the Comte 
d’ Artois’ surmUndant des finances^ who had already sounded the leaders of 
the assembly, and appointed a ministry of Brissotin nominees. 

The intention of this unconventional move was explained, not without 
a touch of irony, in the king’s message to the House. ‘I had previously 
chosen,’ he said, ‘men commended by their high principles and sound 
opinions. ... I have now thought it my duty to replace them by men whose 
dtle to office is that their views are those of the popular party. You have so 
often told me that this party is the only one that can re-establish order, and 
carry out the laws, that I have thought it right to give it my confidence. 
Thus there will remain no excuse for ill-wishers to doubt my sincere desire to 
collaborate in the prosperity and happiness of my country.’ It was a clever 
move. It ivas indeed the first statesmanlike thing Louis had done since the 
be^nningof the revolution. It made possible that co-operation between the 
legislature and the executive which the new government had hitherto 
lacked. It pointed the way to a Cabinet system. But it came too late. The 
machinery for good government was provided: the goodwill that might 
have worked it was missing. 

The only young man among the new ministers vras de Grave — a pro- 
fessional soldier, who had held an appointment in the Due de Chartres’ 
household, and was suspected of an aristocratic inefficiency. The rest were 
decidedly elderly — ^their average age was fifty-five — and their republicanism 
burnt with a dim fight. Lacoste (Minister Kji Marine), Clavi^re, Necker’s 
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rival and fellow-countryman, the expert on assignats (Finance), and Duran- 
thon (Justice) would never set the Seine on fire. 

Only two of the five were likely to take a strong line. Charles-Fran^ois 
Dumouriez was a lively and ingenipus military adventurer of fifty-three, who 
might have filled any office in the ministry — bold determined man,* 
thought Morris, whose policy it had long been ^to destroy the clubs, but to 
effect a change in the government.* Gensonnd had put him forward, on 
account of his travels and his foreign studies, as Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
The sober, censorious Roland had been dragged by the political ambitions 
of his young wife from the third volume of his Dictionnaire des manufactuns 
to become Minister of the Interior. Both appointments were blunders from 
the Girondin party point of view. In the long run they embarrassed the 
party more than they embarrassed the court. 

The claims of younger or more democratic statesmen had been canvassed 
— Dietrich of Strasbourg, Louvet, the protigi of the Rolands, Collot 
d’Herbois, Danton, and even Robespierre. But the Jacobin party, as Brissot*s 
critics were beginning to be called, had to rest content with minor posts in 
the ministries. 

Louis soon regretted his change of front. He was with difficulty dissuaded 
from forming a secret and rival ministry of Montmorin, Malouet, Champion 
de Cic6,and the abbd Montesquiou. The easiness and affability of his manner 
barely concealed the deep repugnance with which he viewed his new mini- 
sters and their policy. Whilst they drafted and discussed their decrees, the 
king read the newspaper, or attended to his correspondence. When his 
decision was asked, he would raise difficulties, or adjourn the business to 
another day. Debates on matters of policy he was apt to turn off with an 
anecdote, or to distract into a side-issue. At the end of two or three hours* 
sitting, says Madame Roland, the conversation was rather that of a caffi 
tlian that of a council-chamber. If he had been better advised, he might have 
used his new ministers to establish more friendly relations with the assembly, 
and to recover some degree of control over the government. It was such an 
opportunity as Mirabeau had dreamed of. But Louis could make nothing 
of it. 

The blame was not all on the king’s side. The ministers made little at- 
tempt to ease a difficult situation, Roland’s refusal to wear court dress, or 
bucides in his shoes, and the ^republican fi:ankness’ of the memoranda 
dictated by his wife, were part of a considered policy. Brissot’s nominees 
would stand no nonsense from a pouvotr gxicutifvshom they intended to use 
for their own ends, and then to throw aside. 

The public temper, too, was rapidly rising, and so many interests favoured 
war that the public funds rose with it. The bonnet rouge^ the symbol of 
militant patriotism, began to appear in the Jacobin dub. Aristocrats who 
assumed this unbecoming head-dress consoled themselves with the thought 
that it would at any rate keep their heads warm, if it were a cold winterx 
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rq>ublican heads, they reflected, were hot enough already. Royalists who 
went into mourning for the Emperor were in some darker of being mobbed. 
P^ive citizens could now be enrolled in the National Guard, though armed 
with nothing better than extemporized pikes. The appearance of a fresh crop 
of Popular Societies suggested that the people were preparing to intervene 
more actively in the political arena. 

The English publicist Sampson Perry, who was in France during the 
autumn of *92, reckoned the forces of revolutionary propaganda before 
August 1 0th in terms of ^public attendances,’ thus: 


National Assembly (members and spectators) 

2,00Q 

Jacobins (dub and gallery) 

2,400 

Cordeliers, Hal au Bled, and meetings of that sort . . . 

... 7,ooci 

Munidpality of Paris, and spectators 

8oo\ 

Forty-eight sections 

... 24,000 \ 

Total ... 

... 36,200 


Perry might have added the audiences at more than thirty theatres. 

Dumouriez, who never forgot that he had once served in the Prussian 
army, and who shared the anti- Austrian sentiments of his diplomatic friend 
Favier, rejoiced in these danger-signals. He welcomed the accession of the 
inexperienced and incautious Emperor Francis II (March 1st) as an oppor- 
tunity to push on the war policy. Whilst the court sent desperate messages 
to Vienna and Berlin, and whilst the queen passed on to Mercy (March 
26th), for the information of the enemy, the plans of campaign just settled 
by the Royal Council, the Minister for Foreign Affairs presented a report 
reviewing the whole course of ‘^the negotiations, and asked the assembly 
(April 20th} for an immediate declaration of war. 

Dumouriez based his demand for war upon the Emperor’s supposed 
breach of the treaty of 1756: far from coming to the help of his ally, he 
had organized a league of powers against her. Kaunitz’s reply to this charge 
was, £plomatically speaking, unanswerable. « The Emperor’s promise 
to support the Elector of Trier had been made inoperative by his dis- 
missal of the Imtgrisy as the French government desired. The Declara- 
tion of Pillnitz had been ‘suspended, so far as its effects went,’ when Louis 
accepted the constitution. Kaunitz was also on strong ground when he 
censured the ‘incompetent decree’ (he might have used stronger terms) in 
which the assembly had presented Leopold with a second ultimatum before 
he had time to answer the first. His insistence on the Emperor’s refusal to 
take offence put the Brissotins entirely in the wrong. 

But not even Kaunitz’s ingenuity could explain away the offensive terms 
in which he had ^ken of the French republican party. Language which 
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might have been applauded by the assembly in October, *91, was received 
widi murmurts by the deputies in March, ’92. Expressions which might have 
been passed ofF with a smile by^e charu^leries of the last ^neration,to 
whom the octogenarian statesman ivas accustomed to address himself, roused 
hot anger when recited in a representative parliament. It was not the 
Emperoris attitude towards the obligations of an out-of-date treaty, but the 
suspicion that he despised a Natio^ Assembly, and disdained a national 
army, which finally drove the deputies into war. 

V^en the House debated Dumouriez^s proposal on the evening of 
April 20th it was soon evident that there would a large majority for an 
immediate declaration of war. All the applause went to the speakers for the 
motion. It was therefore to the credit of the assembly that it gave the opposi- 
tion a fair hearing. Hua of Mantes, Becquet, deputy for Haute-Marnc, and 
the future montagnard Basire were allowed to plead for further consider- 
ation. Becquet^s speech in particular fully deserved the attention it received. 
It was a solemn warning against the danger of war for a newly constituted 
state. 

‘War,’ said Becquet, ‘is a state of emergency, incompatible with the 
orderly movements of the body politic. It follows that a country which has 
just reformed its institutions ought to avoid war with the greatest care.’ He 
went on to ask what would happen at home, when all the troops were 
fighting on the frontiers. He warned the Housd that the contest could not 
easily be localized. Any attack on Brabant would challenge the intervention 
of England, who ‘regards the maintenance of the status quo in that country 
as a nationd interest, and fears that if the commerce of the Netherlands 
over-reaches its present limits it may rival her own.’ If England comes into 
the war, he add^, France may find herself faced by a European coalition. 
Austria does not want to fight. The questions of Al^ce and ^Avignon can be 
settled without recourse to arms. A free nation should be above going to war 
on any but the most serious issues. ‘We shall earn the reputation of being an 
aggressive and a restless people, who disturb the peace of Europe, and dis- 
regard treaties and international law.’ 

These prophetic words carried more weight than votes. War was decreed 
by a vast majority bf the deputies, and confirmed by the cries of the Sove- 
reign People. To secure an overwhelming vote, and to give protective 
colouring to an obvious act of aggression, the decree included a statement, 
with reference to the pacific declaration of May, 1790, that France was 
taking up arms ‘only to defend her liberty and independence,’ and that this 
was ‘not a war between nations, but the war of a free people defending its 
just rights against the unjust attack of a king.’ It was added that ‘the French 
would never confuse their brethren vrith their real enemies, and would take 
every care to mitigate the scourge of war, to observe the rights of property, 
and to see that the evils inseparable from hostilities fidl oidy on those who 
are in league against the liberty of their country.’* 
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^ These fair words salved a few consciences. In the final division only 
seven deputies, of whom Becquet was one, voted against a contest which 
was denned to last nearly twenty-five years, and to undo half the work of 
the revolution. 

When Louis entered the House to make his formal declaration of war, 
he looked round vaguely, and read his speech with an unexpressive voice, 
as though it were a matter of indiiSerence. Yet with the declaration of war 
the king and queen lost their last hope of liberty, and began to fear for their 
lives. They were now shut off from the world by sentries who stood in the 
very windows of the Tuileries. Sightseers were shown the door, now se- 
curely walled up, by which they had escaped ten months before. It was the 
door, too, by which their few remaining friends outside the palace ikd 
visited them with difficulty, and for the last time. \ 

The Spanish ambassador had taken his leave in the middle of Septembeif . 
Louis, he reported, had lost his appetite from lack of exercise, and looked 
thin and pale. In November Mrs Swinburne, an Englishwoman whose soii 
had served as a royal page at Versailles, was forced to leave Paris. She was 
allowed to say good-bye to the queen. ^She received me graciously, indeed 
kindly,’ she wrote afterwards. *She wished me every happiness. “You are 
going,” she said, “to a happy family, and to a quiet country, where cruelty 
and calumny cannot pursue you. How I envy you !” ’ When Mrs Swinburne 
spoke of happier times to come, she shook her head. When, with a generous 
impulse, she offered to find the queen a passage to England, disguised as her 
maid, *She thanked me, and smiled faintly, but said that nothing would 
induce her to leave her family. • . . “Besides,”shesaid, looking round, “I 
could not, if I would: there are too many spies.” ’ 

The queen’s best friends were still foreigners. On February 13th, at risk 
of his life, the Comte de Fersen paid a last visit to the Tuileries. He had 
travelled to Paris in disguise, and had lain concealed in an attic at Crau- 
furd’s house. Admitted after dark by the secret way which he had used the 
year before, he stayed in the palace that night, and all the hext day. Marie- 
Antoinette talked of the past, telling him detaik about the flight to Varennes, 
and the return. The king, whom Fersen saw in the mornihg, discussed 
the possibilities of retrieving a forlorn situation. *He refuses to leave,’ 
writes Fersen in his diary; *and indeed he cannot; he is too well guarded. 
But really it is a matter of conscience; he has so often promised to stop, 
and he is a man of his word {un hmntte homme). But he has agreed that, 
when the armies arrive, he will go with some smugglers, keeping al- 
ways to the woods, and will put himself into the hands of their patrols. 
His wish is that the Congress ^ould at first confine itself to presenting de- 
mands; if they are granted^ it must insist on his being allowed to leave Paris 
for whatever place is fixed for the ratificatiop; if not, he agrte to the powers 
taking action, and will risk any personal danger; but he does not believe there 
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would be any, as the rebels need his person to bargain with {pour ohtmir um 
tapitulation). He sees there is no rem^y but force; yet, in his weak way, he 
thinks it impossible to recover 41 his old authority.* 

Fersen tried to stiffen his resolution. know,* he replied, *that I am 
charged with weakness and irresolution; but no one has ever been in a 
position like mine. There was one opportunity that I missed, I know — July 
14th: then I ought to have got away. There has never been another since. 
Now everyone has deserted me {J^ai Hi abandomi do touS le mmdey So 
poor Louis planned and counter-planned to the last — consistent only in his 
inconsistency. Fersen left the Tuileries at half-past nine that evening. He 
never saw his friends again. 

Just two months later, on April 14th, Craufurd, who had often used tlie 
same private entrance to the palace, went to say good-bye to the queen. *She 
received me,’ he wrote afterwards, ‘in her room on the ground floor. I left 
her about nine o’clock. She let me out by a small room containing books, 
opening on to a poorly lit corridor. She opened the door herself, and lingered 
talking to me; but hearing steps in the corridor, begged me to go, and dosed 
the door. As was natural, seeing how things were with her, I was suddenly 
overwhelmed with the idea that I should never see her again. The melan- 
choly thought struck me for a moment motionless. Roused from my stupor 
by the 'approaching footsteps, I left the palace, and returned home. In the 
darkness of the night, and the confusion of my mind, my imagination was 
constantly haunted by her figure, and by the last look she gave me as she 
turned away; and so it is to diis day.* 


Chapter XV 
DETHRONEMENT 

I asked a genteel looking man who had just arrived at this place in the Diligence, whether 
he thought there was any danger in being at Paris? ‘Pas le moindre/ answered he. They 
talk, said 1 , of dethroning the King. *Tant fis pour lui^' said the man, *mais cela ne vous 
regarde pas.* To hear a Frenchman talk with so much indifference of dethroning a King, 
however petty the Monarch might be, was what I did not expect: but to hear him speak wiui 
the same indifference of dethroning his own King, that, I confess, astonished me. — (John 
Moore: Clermont, August 6th, 1792.) 

Visitors to Paris in April, 1792, when the country was on the eve of war, 
were surprised to find one body of patriots organizing a demonstration in 
honour of a convict-gang, and another denoundng it as counter-revolu- 
tionary. Such was the affair known as the F6te de Chitcauvieux. 

On April 15th, incited by Marat, ‘the Peoples Friend,* financed by the 
Electoral Assembly, organized by Tallien, Palloy, and Santerre, and 
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patronized by the popularity-hunting mayor Potion, the democradc sections 
of the capiud stag^ a public procession for the Nancy mutineers, sentenced 
eighteen months before to the galleys at Brest, and tardily released under the 
amnesty of September 14th. They were welcomed on the site of the Bastille 
by deputations of the FainqueurSj of ^Apostles of Liberty/ of ‘Pupils of the 
Fatherland,’ and of foreigners, including a Pole, an Armenian, and a negro. 
As a sign of their liberation the d-^evant convicts wore the bonnet rouge^ 
the traditional red cap of the poor man who was a free citizen. The ffete, 
if it did nothing else, popularized a patriotic emblem as old as the revolution, 
which had already made a tentative appearance on the banners of the 
sections, and on designs for the constitutiomd coinage of ’91. 

But less patriotic motives were at work. To the democratic eye nothing 
could be more reassuring than to see Potion and Robespierre marching himd 
in hand, surrounded by a troop of girls and musicians, behind Voltaic’s 
funeral car, refurbished for this more cheerful occasion, to the Champ de\la 
F6d6ration — ^the d-devant Champ dc Mars. To the democratic tempi^r 
nothing could be more pleasant than to spend three hours A^ncingfarandoles 
round the altar of the country. But sympathy with the Swiss mutineers 
could hardly be called spontaneous. Their act had been disowned by the 
mass of French opinion, and by their own countrymen. It was being 
exploited by politicians who wished to discredit not only the royalists and 
reactionaries who had been responsible for the brutal repression of the 
mutiny, but also the Brissotin war party, and the old-^hioned military 
discipline associated with de Bouilld, the villain of Nancy and Varennes, and 
with that discarded hero of the revolution, Lafayette. The loyalty of the 
army was attacked from two sides. The assembly proceeded to issue warrants 
{actes d* accusation) against Marat’s jdmi du peuple and Royon’s Jmi du roi 
simultaneously. 

But it would have been a nustake to suppose that the demonstrators of 
April 15th were likely to oppose the declaration of April 20th. War was 
welcomed with enthusiasm. It brought, indeed, a fresh outburst of crime in 
the capital; but it also brought a fresh flow of dons patriotiques to the Treas- 
ury. It was a cause which all embraced, and few understood. If the assembly 
remained disunited, the &ult lay with its leaders, who seemed less con- 
cerned with the public danger than with the contest for party power. It was 
at this time that the Brissotins arrogantly called themselves patriotes^ the 
Feuillants modiris^ and the Robespierrists enragis^ defining the patriot es as 
‘friends of the people and of the constitution,* the modhrls as ‘false friends of 
the constitution, and enemies of the people,* and the enragts as ‘&lse friends 
of the people, and enemies of the constitution.* Ami^ such omens of 
dissension France embarked on a war which was to bring it military defeat, 
the 6dl of its government, and the moral reprobation of Europe; until five 
months later, Valmy and the Convention gave the first hope of a republican 
victory, and of the recovery of national self-respecL 
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The early fighting was on a small scale, but its disasters looked enormous 
to a generation which had almost forgotten the Seven Years* war. Prussia 
was not yet mobilized. Austria had not intended to fight until the summer. 
The death of the Emperor Leopold and the assassination of the King of 
Sweden had disorganized tlie fnends of the French court. Russian proceed- 
ings in Poland distracted the attention of the central European powers from 
the afiairs of the west. Dumouriez rightly judged it a go^ opportunity to 
strike a sudden blow. It was calculated that an invasion of Belgium would 
cause an anti-Austrian rising. It was hoped that Talleyrand would be able to 
persuade the British Foreign Office to overlook a diallenge to England’s 
traditional interests in the Netherlands. So the move was made. ,, 

It met at once with a disastrous check. Dumouriez despatched dyo 
columns to begin the invasion. One, under the Irishman Theobald Dillon, 
advanced from Lille on Tournai: the other, under the Due de Biron, who^ 
military experience had been won in America, advanced from Quidvrain oici 
Mons. Both fell into confusion at their first contact with the enemy; 
Dillon’s men added to the disgrace of flight the crime of murdering their 
general. Fortunately for France, neither the Austrian nor the Prussian 
troops were in a position to take advantage of a disorganized army and an 
open frontier. But the extent of the defeat was shown by the number of 
officers who deserted their posts, and by the resignation of Rochambeau, the 
commandcr-in-chief, and of de Grave, the Minister of War. When the 
news reached Paris, popular anger turned against the king, and almost 
attempted an attack upon the Tuileries. 

Who was to blame? The court, whose cimiti autrichien was rumoured to 
be in favour of a defeat which would turn the nation towards the king? The 
generals, who were denounced as traitors and royalists? The politicians, who 
had made the war? Or Dumouriez, who had failed to break the Austro- 
Prussian alliance, and had left France without friends in Europe? No; the 
fliult lay rather with the army. 

The army had been disorganized by too many ill-considered reforms 
during the last thirty years. It had been disarmed by gross mismanagement at 
the War Office. It had been weakened by the emigration of its most com- 
petent officers, by the friction between the old soldierswho still remained and 
the new recruits who served by their side, and by the discontent and indisci- 
pline of the revolutionary rank and file. Dumouriez’s report on the military 
situation, made two months after the disaster, and two months too late, 
showed how shallow had been the grounds for the complacency of Narbonne. 
It spoke of a serious shortage of men and mathitl. It spoke of fraudulent 
contractors, and of officers and their staffs sold to the enemy. It spoke of 
a complete disproportion between the aims and the means of the campaign. 

Lafayette, writing to Washington on January 23rd, had described the 
rank and file of his army as patriotic, but undisciplined. Of the officers, he 
said, a third had already thrown up their commissions, and another third 
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might be expected to do so soon. But he hoped, by enforcing discipline, to 
make something of this unpromising material. Brissot himself received more 
than one letter from Vieusseux^the Adjutant-general of the Rhine armv, 
complaining that his troops were ^distrustful, mutinous, and ill-disciplined.* 
The^ refused to obey orders which there was no proper means of enforcii^. 
Their ‘French courage’ too easily gave place to ‘an unexampled despon- 
dency.* It was said (but this may have been a royalist m3rth) that when Biron 
ordered a bayonet charge, two grenadiers turned to their comrades, and 
said, ‘Let us vote on the general’s proposal.* The vote went against Biron, 
and he had to countermand his order. 

The blame for the disaster was thrown first upon the king and his minis- 
ters, and secondly upon the Brissotin party. Neither was in a position to 
support it. The ministers had never been happy together; and perhaps Louis 
was not sorry to see them quarrelling. They were handicapped by a Civil 
Service inherited from the old regime, which was not only incompetent 
and corrupt, but which had also been encouraged by their Feuillant 
predecessors to obstruct the work of the assembly. They lacked the technique 
to deal with the petty intrigues {fntrigailleries<^ Madame Roland calls them) 
of Louis and his advisers. Soon they were divided among themselves by the 
attempt of the Rolands to dictate a policy to the ministry. Contemporary 
gossip attributed this attempt to the wife of the Minister of the Interior; and 
history confirms the judgement. 

Manon Phlipon was born in Paris, but owed to an uncle, who brought 
her up in the country, a store of natural vitality that gave force to her affecta- 
tions, and charm to her features. She was no more than a step-child of nature. 
The quickness and shallowness of her mind were a Parisian birthright. A 
serious and impressionable girl, she imagined herself in turn a Jansenist, 
a Cartesian, a Stoic, a Deist, and a Republican. At heart a courtesan, and 
always happy in front of her mirror, she became by fastidious self-culture, 
and a preference for the society of elderly men, a political blue-stocking, and 
the wife of a prosy Inspector of Commerce twenty years older than herself 
— a man whose thin clerical features and bald forehead rendered him 
(it is her own account) ‘respectable rather than seductive.* 

Her essays and travel-diaries, which include a Swiss tour and a trip to 
England, blend the fashionable sensibiliti of the day with some shrewd re- 
marks on political and economic questions. Her letters, many of which her 
admirers printed as leading articles in their papers, show that even before the 
revolution she was anti-royalist, anti-aristocrat, and anti-clerical. A meal in 
the servants* hall of a fermier^giniral had set her against the moneyed classes. 
A week’s stay in a privileged garret in the palace of Versailles, in the same 
unsavoury corridor as the Archbishop of Paris, had made her hate the 
monarchy. Her nunnery school had given her religious feelings without 
religious feith. When the revolution came, she embraced the popular causey 
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but distrusted the popular leaders, the democratic assemblies, and the influ- 
ence of the capital. She paid her first visit to Paris after her marriage in 
February, *91, and returned to her country home near Lyon seven months 
later completely out of love with constitutionalism. 

At the end of the year her husband revisited the capital to claim a pension 
due for his thirty-eight years’ service, and was offered a place in the Brissotin 
ministry of March, ’92. Madame Roland seized the opportunity to use his 
position and her talents, of which she was more than suffidently aware, in 
the cause of republicanism. It was she who most successfully exploited a new 
technique of ministerial dinners, in rivalry with Vergniaud’s richer but less 
cultivated hostess, Madame Dodun, or with the parties that Potion gave in 
his charming garden opening on to Ae boulevards. Her guests were not oWly 
the leaders of her husband’s political set, but also such journalists as Dulaqre 
of the Thermomttre and Lou vet of the Seniinelle. Together they discussdd, 
over her frugal and elegant board, every question of Girondin policy. 

Already in March the leaders of ^e Jacobin Left stood aloof' froth 
Madame Roland’s circle. Collot d’Herbois had fancied himself for the office 
held by Roland. Robespierre had consistently opposed Brissot’s war policy. 
Later, when war broke out, it was too late to make up these quarrels. It was 
unlikely that those who had been immune to the blandishments of the pretty 
hostess of the Hdtel Britannique would succumb to the more solid induce- 
ments offered by the minister’s wife who adapted herself so modestly to the 
pillared magnificence of the official residence in the rue Neuve-des-petits- 
champs. 

When dc Grave resigned on May 8th, unable to repair the defeats at the 
front, he was replaced by Joseph Servan de Gerbey of Romans, a friend and 
almost a neighbour of the Rolands. This appointment increased the friction 
in the ministry, and antagonized Lafayette. He had not been consulted, and 
he probably resented taking orders from an undistinguished veteran from the 
West Indies, who had acquired notoriety by substituting the Marseillaise for 
the Te Deum as the official form of thanlisgiving for victories in the field. 
Lafayette was now fully committed to a course of intrigue with Feuillant 
politicians and royalist officers of the northern command. It began with dis- 
obedience to orders, and ended in a plan to march on Paris, close the Jacobin 
club, and restore the power of the king. 

How had Lafayette’s loyalty and integrity come to this pass? The clue to 
his conduct throughout the crises of July 14th, October 5 th, June 21st, and 
July 17th is to be found in the illuminating letters that he addressed to his 
hero and friend George Washington. It appears from these confidences that 
he never regarded himself as a mere participant in the revolutionary struggle, 
but as its democratically if not divinely appointed referee. He stood apart. 
His duty was to keep order, to enforce fair play, and to see that justice was 
done to both sides. King, assembly, and people were all one to his seif- 
oonscious and superior rectitude. He had used the National Guard, and he 
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would use the ermy, if need be, to prevent the dangerous predominance of 
any one part^, in the name of the liberty and equality of all. He could not 
co-operate either with Brissot pr with Mirabeau. The one left too little 
power in the king^s hands: the other would have given him too much.Lafay- 
ette was too simple or too stubborn to waver from a formula which circum- 
stances forced suppler men to revise: ^Roplism through the revolution, and 
the revolution through ro]ralism.’ 

After the flight to Varennes, the massacre of the Champ de Mars, and 
his defeat by Pdtion in the contest for the mayoralty of Paris, he returned to 
Auvergne. ‘His Sun,* wrote Morris, ‘seems to be totally set.* A soldier at 
heart, he had welcomed his recall from retirement in December, *91, to 
command the army of Metz. He made a point of thanking the assembly for 
giving him this chance of public service, and he kept on good terms with a 
series of War Ministers of whom he could hardly approve — ^Narbonne, de 
Grave, and even Servan. But it was clear from an otherwise admirable ad- 
dress 190 his troops on May ist that he was already thinking of the opportun- 
ity his new command gave him to rea>vcr the refereeship he had lost after the 
flight to Varennes, and the massacre of the Champ de Mars. During his ab- 
sence from the field the rules of the revolutionary contest had been broken. 
One side was having an unfair advantage over the other. The Brissotin 
government and the Jacobin opposition were combining to compass the fall 
of the throne. It was his du^ to intervene in the name of the national 
settlement of 1789-9 1 . If Louis were to abandon the constitution, Lafayette 
would be the first to co-operate in the overthrow of the monarchy: but 
meanwhile nobody else must be allowed to do so. He would use his army 
to safeguard the constitution, to rescue the king from the toils in which 
the Brissotins had involved him, and to restore the balance of political 
power. 

But events moved too fast for him. On May 28th the assembly con- 
sidered the state of affairs serious enough to call for a four days* continuous 
session. Within a week it had presented the king with two measures, the 
result if not the intention of which was to put the Tuileries entirely at the 
mercy of the manege. 

Under the constitution the king was allowed to maintain out of the Civil 
List, in addition to his formal Guard of Honour, a force of twelve hundred 
infantry and six hundred cavalry, chosen from the regular army, or from the 
National Guard, but kept on a separate establishment. It was rumoured 
that Louis had recently reinforced these men by summoning four hundred 
and fifty Swiss to the Tuileries. It was notorious that the twelve hundred 
were too royalist in sentiment for their comrades. On May 29th the assembly 
decided that, in view of its ‘unpatriotic spirit*, this force ^ould be dismissed, 
and its duties provisionally performed by detachments of the National 
Guard. Its commandant, Co^d-Brissac, was indicted for unconstitutional 
action before the haute ceur natimale at Orldans. 
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A few days later (June 4th) Servan proposed that the National Guards 
from the provinces who were expected in Paris for the annual fete of July 
14th should be given several months’ training under canvas near the capital, 
before they went on to the front. This measure was welcomed by the assem- 
bly as an augmentation of the army by twenty thousand men, and by the 
republicans as a precaution against any armed move by the court. It was a 
corollary of the suppression of the Royal Guard, and a first step towards the 
attack on the Austrian outpost in the Tuileries. 

But this was not all. The decree which disarmed the King also disarmed 
the commune. For a long time past the Paris sections had been trying to 
reorganize the National Guard, and to regain«the control over their o^n 
affeirs which they had lost under the municipal law of May, 1790. T 9 ie 
chief author of this movement in the democratic sections and at the com- 
mune had been the Jacobin journalist Pierre-Gaspard, or, as he preferred ip 
call himself, Anaxagoras Chaumette. On May 4th this man had induced the 
municipality to call a conference of the sections to consider what step^ 
should be taken. It was with the intention of over-bidding Chaumette that 
Roland’s prot^g^, Louvet, presented a petition from the Lombards section 
in the same sense on May 30th. It was in order to forestall any attempt to 
exploit the National Guard against them that the Brissotin deputies a few 
days later accepted Servants decree for a Paris camp of fidiris* 

The move was, for the moment, successful. Chaumette even welcomed 
Louvet’s proposal, and was one of a sectional deputation that gave its 
allegiance to the assembly on June I9tb. But Servants decree caused 
suspicion and jealousy in the ranks of the National Guard. Some of them 
signed the so-called Petition of the Eight Thousand against it. The king, 
who had already imposed his veto on a decree against the refractory priests, 
was encouragecf to intervene again. 

This second revolt against his Brissotin masters was not allowed to pass. 
A letter, or rather a lecture, dictated from the Ministry of the Interior by the 
minister’s wife told the king that unless he withdrew his veto he would 
endanger the constitution, and be responsible for a fresh insurrection. *The 
revolution,’ wrote Madame Roland, *is complete in men’s minds: unless 
wise provision is made against evils which can still be avoided, it will be 
accomplished at the price of bloodshed, and will be cemented with blood.’ 
This unmannerly missive precipitated, as it was probably meant to do, a 
ministerial crisis. Within a week the month’s experiment of something like 
Cabinet government — an experiment which might have saved the consti- 
tution— came to a fruitless end. 

It would require a White Book to do justice to the correspondence in 
which this ministerial drama was played out, during the days following June 
1 2th. There had beena time when a minister’s stipend and pension had been 
coveted and contested by every clique at Versailles. Now it was the main 
endeavour of the king’s friends to avoid a distasteful and perhaps dangerous 
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cmplovment. After a week of resignations, suggestions, invitations, and 
refills, the Idng informed the President of the assembly that he had ap» 
pointed the Marquis de Chambooas {marichalde camp) as Minister of Foreign 
Afiairs, Lajard (Lafayette's deputy in the command of the National Guard) 
as Minister of War, the Marc^uis de Terrier de Monde! as Minister of the 
Interior, and Beaulieu as Minister of Finance: Duranthon was to continue 
for the present in the Ministry of Justice. When these changes were 
completed, Dumouriez left Versailles, to serve at the front as a Lieutenant* 
general in the army of Marshal Luckner. 

Thus the executive government of the country was once more in the 
hands of a group of Feuillant nonentities, nominees of the court party. 
When, three weeks later, all these ministers resigned, and were replaced by 
others even less distinguished, the change was hardly noticed. The attempt 
to establish constitutional and personal relations between the king, the 
assembly, and the people had completely broken down. Nothing now inter- 
vened between a discredited government and an indignant nation. Both 
sides prepared for an appeal to force. *We stand,' wrote Morris to JcflFerson 
on June 17th, *on a vast volcano. We feel it tremble, we hear it roar; but 
how and when and where it will burst, or who may be destroyed by its 
eruptions, it is beyond the ken of mortal sight to discover.' 

Three great buildings had stood out from the crowded, tortuous streets of 
Old Paris — the Tuileries, the H6tel de Ville, and the Bastille. Since July 
14th the empty site of the Bastille, once a symbol of feudalism, had become 
a centre of popular revolution. The Town Hall remained, like the constitu- 
tion, as a link between the West End and the East End — ^between the seat 
of the bourgeois government and the home of the Sovereign People. A few 
hundred yards to the south of the Town Hall, on the He de Notre Dame, 
or de la Cit^ were the Mairie (the Mayor's ofEcial residence), and the 
Ev6ch^ (the Bishop's Palace), the meeting-place of the Paris Electors. The 
assembly, the ministries, the Paris department, and the Jacobin club met 
almost under the shadow of the Tuileries. The Palais-Royal was an outpost 
occupied by patrols of the popular party. The Pont Neuf, at the west end of 
the He Notre Dame, provided a strategical bridge-head, by which the demo- 
cratic sections of the south bank could reinforce those of the north bank at 
the central point of municipal government. Thus the H6tel de Ville looked 
east and south rather than west or north; and the newlv elected municipal 
authorities of March, '92, were fully aware that they held office by leave 
of the semi-independent sections that hemmed them in. 

No one was more conscious of this than the new mayor, Jdr6me Pdtion, 
who had succeeded the discredited Bailly on November 17 th, '91. A genial 
vul^r popularity-hunter, Potion was a barrister from Chartres, ^ well- 
looking fiur man (so the Englishman Dr. Moore describes him) of a gented 
address and cheerful countenance, with an halntual snule^* and with an 
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untable weakness for children and animals. He had b<5en put where he was 
by his reputation as a democrat in the National Assembly, and by the 
reaction against the authors of the massacre of the Champ de Mars. Living 
in a grand house, and drawing a salary of five thousand a year, the Mayor of 
Paris could snap his fingers at the Paris department in the modest person of 
the Mayor of &in&-Denis, or of Bourg-la-Reine. 

Yet Potion was hardly master of his own Mairie. He had quarrelled with 
his old town<^felIow Brissot about the war, and he was quarrelling with his 
old partner of the Constituent Assembly, Robespierre, about the Jacobin 
club. A man of no real convictions, he was exploited by determined repub- 
licans — Manuel, procureur of the Commurtc?,* Danton, one of Manqel’s 
deputies, Panis and Sergent, administratetirs of the police and of the National 
Guard. He was made to follow public opinion, not to lead it; and he would 
pay the penalty of popularity-hunting. \ 

Dumouriez’s grand tumulte on June 15th was no false alarm. The dW 
missal of Roland, Clavi&re, and Servan roused the democratic sections. Thr^ 
of the most adventurous — Saint-Marcel, Quinze-Vingts, and Gobelins— 
asked the Commune for leave to parade on the 20th, the anniversary of the 
Tennis Court oath, wearing their old uniforms of ’89, and carrying arms, in 
order to present a petition to the king and the assembly. They intended dso 
to plant a *trce of liberty* on the terrace of the Feuillants. This pleasant 
custom, borrowed from the May Day ceremonies of the old regime, had 
recently become so popular that by now some sixty thousand young oaks or 
poplars (its Latin name populus made it appropriate) had been planted in the 
country, and many in the capital. 

An armed petition was illegal, and the Commune refused to consider the 
application. The sections determined to proceed without its consent. There 
followed an amusing but disastrous skirmish between the municipality 
(Pition) and the department (Roederer), both of which wanted to avoid the 
responsibility for keeping order, and the odium of calling out the National 
Guard. They remembered only too well what had happened on July 17th 
a year ago, and they were ready enough to shelter behind the ambiguities of 
Titri IF of the constitution. It is the mayor’s duty, says the procureur j to 
prevent an illegal gathering, and to suppress any disturbance of the public 
peace. It is due to ^e fears of the procureur^ insists the mayor, that he must 
ask the commandant of the Guairi to double his sentries round the palace 
and the parliament-house, and to increase the number of his patrols. The 
department pretends to the last moment that the sections will not be armed. 
The commune vainly urges the sectional commanders to obey the law. They 
reply that they cannot answer for their men. As a result, the palace is left 
to a popular demonstration almost without defence. 

At eight o’clock on the morning of June 2Qth the procureur of the depart* 
ment and the Minister of the Interior were assuring one another that the 
day would pass off quietly, when news came that a large crowd was marchii^ 
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with arms and guns into the West End. By nine o’clock the authorities were 
calling in vain for troops to defend the Tuilerics. 

From the Salpetriire in the south-east marched men of the Observatoire 
and Montreuil sections. From the t^lace de la Bastille in the east came the 
Quinze-Vingts of the faubourg Saint Antoine, and the Gobelins of the /tf«- 
bourg Saint-Marcel. Meeting at the Hdtel de Ville, some eight thousand in 
number, under the popular brewer Santerre, and soon swelling to twenty 
thousand, they surge westwards along the rue Saint-Honor6 — ^‘an immense 
quantity of people,’ report the municipal officers, *of both sexes, and of 
every age, armed and unarmed, a large number of them in the uniforms of 
grenadiers, fusiliers, or chasseurs, with their banners in their midst/ When 
challengec^ they declare that they have no intention of breaking the law; 
they have only come *to present their respects to the National Assembly, to 
celebrate the anniversary of the Tennis C^urt oath, and to plant a may-tree 
in memory of that occasion.’ 

They arrive at the Parliament-house. A few of the petitioners are ad- 
mitted to the bar. It is soon clear that the peaceful intentions of the section-* 
naires who organized the procession have been over-ridden by more violent 
elements. Their orator makes a threatening speech. ‘In the name of the 
nation,’ says Huguenin, ‘whose eyes are fixed on this city, we have come 
here to tell you that the people is alert {debout)y fit for any emergency, and 
ready to make a supreme effort to avenge the majesty of the outraged nation’; 
and he appeals to the right of ‘resistance to oppression’ guaranteed by Article 
II of the Declaration. ‘The sovereign People,’ he cries, ‘is here to judge the 
friends of arbitrary power. The Executive Power itself (the king) is at issue 
with the assembly, as is proved by the dismissal of patriot ministers. Is the 
happiness of a free people to depend on the caprice of a king? Ought this 
king to have any will but that of the law? The people says, No! The people’s 
life is worth more than that of any crowned tyrant. Liberty cannot be even 
temporarily deposed (suspenJue): but the Executive Power, if it fails to act, 
must be. It is not right that any one man should overrule the will of twenty- 
five millions.’ 

Huguenin’s harangue was cheered by the Left, and by the public in the 
galleries. The demonstrators were by now bursting open the doors of the 
manige. They were allowed to troop through the hall, shouting Fivent les 
patriotesi and J bas le Vitol Some of themdisplayed the repulsive banners of 
the Fourth Estate — an old pair of gentlemen’s breeches (pdottes)^ or the 
bleeding heart of a calf {coeur d^aristocrate). There followed an hour’s singing 
and dancing, and the planting of the tree of liberty, not at the Feuillants, 
but in the garden of Ae Capucin convent dose by. Then the mob broke 
through the iron gates into the Tuileries gardens, and flowed round 
the river-side to the courts at the back of the palace. Santerre trained hts 
guns on the porte royale. By this door, by another feeing the terrace of die 
Feuillants, and by ^ree wickets {guichets) in the Louvre, all carelessly or 
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treacherously left open by the munidpal officers, the crowd was able to enter 
the Tuileries. 

The royal family had been expecting an attack at any time during the 
past twenty-four hours. They had strengthened the palace guards with 
armed nobles and men from the royalist section of Filles de Saint-Thomas* 
At about four o’clock in the afternoon they heard the sounds that had haunt- 
ed them ever since the night of October 5th — a wild shouting, a smashing 
down of doors, and a rush of feet up the stairs. This .time there was no 
escape. Louis was forced back, protected by a few iaithful guardsmen, into 
the embrasure of a window, whilst the mob poured into his room, crying, 
‘Down with the veto!’ and ‘Recall the ministers!’ Hfe listened patiently to a 
harangue by the butcher Legendre. He calmly said that he stood by his 
rights under the constitution. He allowed a bonnet rouge to be placed on hiA 
head. He drank to the health of the nation. \ 

After two hours — ^he dared not risk his popularity earlier — Pdtion arrived, 
and made a speech, and moved the crowd away; but not before they had 
poured into another room, in which the queen, with Madame Elisabeth, the 
Dauphin, and his sister, had taken refuge behind a table and a group of 
guards, and were exhibited to the public, by showman Santerre, like freaks 
at a country fair. It was not till ten o’clock at night that the palace was at 
last cleared and quiet, and that the king and queen could feel themselves safe 
from the violence of the sovereign people. An hour later the Minister of the 
Interior wrote to the departmental directory, asking tliat steps should be 
taken to prevent the repetition of such disorders. Roederer once more passed 
on the request to Potion; and Potion, now that the danger to his reputation 
was over, arranged to increase the garrison of the Tuileries. 

‘This June 20th,’ wrote the lawyer Lavaux, many years afterwards, ‘I 
was walking aimlessly in the Tuileries gardens amidst the din of the armed 
mob invading the palace, when I was accosted by M, Perronet, the engineer 
of roads and bridges. We were both deploring such an outrage to the royal 
dignity, when we were interrupted by a young man, whom I should have 
distrusted, but for M. Perronet’s reception of him. He looked like 2 soldier: 
his eyes were piercing, his complexion pale; he had an uneducated accent, 
and a foreign name. He spoke his mind freely about the disorderly scene 
before us, and said that if he were king such things would not be tolerated. 
I paid little attention to this remark at the time: but later events recalled it 
to my mind: for the speaker was Bonaparte.’ 

There were many who agreed with the young Corsican. The blow of 
June 20th had miss^ the king: but it had follen on the crown. ‘The con- 
stitution,’ Morris noted that evening in his diary, ‘has this day I think given 
its last groan.’ The monarchy was doomed. Yet the first result of the affair 
seemed to be a reaction of moderate opinion in favour of the king — a re- 
action which included a grudging respect for the coolness with whi(£ Louis, 
Incapable of taking an initiative, had met a dangerous situation thrust 
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upon him« Whilst the ^patriot* municipalities generally apjdauded what had 
done, the reactionary departments sent in wordy protests, and the Paris 
directoiT, whidi had already (Juncvi^th) denounced the ^criminal preach- 
ments* (pridicatiom) of the Jacobin dub, now suspended Pdtion and Manuel 
from their posts. Roederer had been against this measure, and ironically 
congratulate P6tion on a martyrdom which brought him undeserved 
sympathy. 

Another protest had more important consequences. From his camp at 
Maubeuge, four days before the afiair of June 20th, Lafayette had ad- 
dressed a letter to the assembly attacking the faction Jacobite as the cause of 
political disorder, and demanding the suppression of dub regime in the 
capital. Now, feeling that his worst fears had been realised, he hurried to 
Paris (J une 28th), to demand the punishment of the authors of the outrage at 
the Tuileries, to offer his services to the king and queen, and to appeal to the 
patriotism of his old comrades of the National Guard. Itwas a brave but a be- 
lated gesture. It could do nothing against the universal distrust in which the 
hero of ’89 was now held. The deputies indicted the general for deserting his 
command. The king rejected all suggestions of escape from the man who had 
so long presided over his imprisonment. Louis was blindly pinning his hopes 
of safety on the constitution, which, as Salamon bitterly remarked, he knew 
by heart, though he was the only person who still observed it. The queen, 
inexorable in her hatred, encouraged the mayor to prevent Lafayette from 
addressing the National Guard. Royalists suggested that, despised by die 
aristocrats, and hated by die Jacobins, he was only seeking an excuse 
to go over to the enemy. The crowd burnt him in effigy in the Palais- 
Royal. 

Lafayette returned to the front in despair, and sent the assembly a 
final letter — ^his political testament. He h^ never, he said, changed his 
principles, his opinions, or his language. He still believed (as he told Morris 
on June 29th) in ^the American constitution, with a hereditary Executive 
Power.* But his army did not share a creed which might have been well 
enough three years ago; and without his army he was powerless. In Keller- 
mann’s camp at Wissembourg a fortnight later an army order decreed that 
the cap of liberty should be the regimental mascot. It would be the privilege 
of the oldest non-commissioned officer, or of the bravest man in the army, to 
carry it at the head of the column. There was no place for such as La&yette 
beside that republican emblem, nor any career for him in the country which 
had adopted it. Within six weeks he was arrested whilst in flight to England, 
and immured in an Austrian prison. 

Lafayette’s family never lacked moral courage. Thirty-eight years later 
he presided over the establishment of a monarchy as nearly as possible like 
that of Louis XVI. A hundred and fife years later (July 9th, 1940) his 
great-grandson was the only member or the French oenate to vote ara'nst 
the destructionof the Third Republic, the last defender of theRightsof Man* 
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It was soon apparent that the main dlect of the successful dononstradon 
of June aoth had been to encourage direct action hy the Paris secdons. The 
ban imposed by the department could be defied, because there were no troops 
to enforce it. ho long as Pddon was mayor, the municipality could be trusted 
to put the telescope to its blind eye. The debate on the affair of June 20th 
had shown that the deputies, having condoned previous breaches of the law 
against armed petitions, dar^ not now make a stand against them. Indeed 
thev went further. The suspension of P£don and Manud by the department 
had been confirmed by the king. The assembly revoked it. One Girondin 
after another expounded the theme that the red crimind of June 20th had 
been Louis him^f. They saw no remedy for the dingers fiuring the country* 
but the removal of the king and the king’s ministers. ; 

Vergniaud led the attack. After an elaborate apped to the people, he \ 
declared that it was not enough to punish the ministers for fiiiling to deal \ 
with the counter-revolutionary priests and nobles. There was, he reminded \ 
the House, a clause in the constitution which stated that *if the king puts 
himself at the head of an army, and directs its forces against the nation, or if 
he does not formally oppose such an enterprise undertaken in his name, he 
shall be deemed to have abdicated the throne.’ This clause had been added 
after Louis’ flight a year ago, and it should now be the ground of their 
proceedings against him. They should put out an address, warning him that 
his present policy was viewed with ^profound horror’ by the nation, and 
asking for a ’plain declaration of his intention either to triumph or to perish 
with the people and the constitution.’ They should at the same time declare 
a state of national emergency (/a patrie est en danger)', the effect of this 
would be to put all administrative bodies on a permanent footing, to mobilise 
the National Guard, and to enforce a kind of national registration — ^the 
compulsory wearing of thp tricolor cockade. 

Veigniaud’s speech was an oratorical triumph: but it was a week before 
the assembly accepted his proposals. Dumas disputed his view that the 
ministers were to blame for what had happened at ^e fronts and denied that 
the king’s acts amounted to constitutioz^ abdication. The Robespierrist 
bishop, Tornd, declared that there was no hope in the constitution, and 
proposed that the assembly should assume dictatorial powers. The philoso- 
phic Condorcet defended the rule of law, and maintained that the constitu- 
tion provided all the powers necessary to deal with the situation. He drafted 
an address to the king, begging him to ’choose between the nation which 
made him king and the factions which were quarrelling over the partition 
of his power.’ 

The debate was interrupted on July 7th by the curious incident ktiown as 
’Lamourette’s kiss’ {}$ haiser de Lamourette). Lamourette, a man of fifty, 
was Constitutional bishop of Lyon, and a representative of the Rhdne and 
Ldre department He proposed that the deputies should drop their unreal 
differences, and affirm their common fiuth in the constitution. Such was the 
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uncrion of the bishop’s J^pea4 if not die force of his argument, that the 
members of die Right and Left rushed forthwith into each others’ arms, and 
dured their sentiments and their sfiats. 

Soon, however, it became known that Pddon uid Manuel had been 
tuspen<^ and that their arrest had been i^roved by die king and his 
Feuillant ministers, who were at diat moment blessing the assembly’s 
uneiqiected act of &th in the consdtudoiL The depudes reflected that ad- 
vantage was bang taken of their foelings to represent them as enemies of 
rqiublicanism, which more of them every day were beginning to think die 
ordy remedy for the atuation. The endiusiasm of a moment gave way, as it 
had done on a fiunous summer m’ght three years before to a temper of cold 
suspicion. At the Jacobin club Billaud-Varenne said it was as though ‘Nero 
had embraced Britannicus, or Charles IX held out his hand to Coligny’} and 
he called Lamourette’s kiss no better than a kiss of Judas. 

On July loth the ministers appeared in a body in the assembly, presented 
a report on the critical state of the country, and announced that they had 
just resigned. The excuse for an action which could hardly mend the 
situation was that three of them had been attacked by Brissot the day before. 
The real reason seems to have been an attempt on the part of Lafoyette’s 
party to make the king accept an anti-Jacobin ministry before the declara- 
tion of a national emergency gave Paris an opportunity to attack the Tuiler- 
ies. Whatever the motive of this move, its results were not what its authors 
expected. Robespierre was at last convinced that the time had arrived for the 
Jacobins to crnne out into the open, and to call for the disposition of the king, 
and the summoning of a national convention. 

As the temperature of the Jacobins went up, that of the Brissotins went 
down. Their republicanism cooled. Th^ made an eleventh-hour attempt 
to save the throne, at the expense of the kmg. A letter drafted by Gensoimd, 
and signed also by Vergniaud and Guadet, was sent to Boze, the court 
painter, for the eye of the king. In this document the deputies for the Gir- 
onde urged Louis to appmnt a democratic ministry, to disarm his body-guard, 
and to present its weapons, as a patriotic gesture, to the army. They urged 
him to prove, by publishing his private accounts, that he was not ending 
public money on counter-revolution. They urged him to propose the appoint- 
ment of a patriot tutor for the Dauphin, to sanction a decree dismissing the 
senior officers of the National Guard (they were suspected of aristocracy), 
and to displace Lafoyette from the command of his army. Ten days later 
Vergniaud wrote again. Both overtures weire snubbed by the king. He would 
makf! no further concestions. He would meet popular pressure by an appetd 
to force. He could not find ministers among men he had thought to ^ his 
fiiends. He would sooner have no ministers at all duui seek them among men 
he knew to be his enemies. 

It remuitt somethir^ of a puzzle whether t^ move on the part of the 
Brissotin latders was due to jealou^ of their Jacobin o^xments^ and 
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represented an attempt to anticipate and outbid any offer they might make to 
the crowns or whether it was due to the fear that in the coming struggle 
victory might after all lie with the king. In either case their two-fticed poliqr 
contrasted poorly with the single aim of their rivalss as the failure of June 
20th contrasted with the success of August loth. 

The Ffete of Federation fell this year Aree days after tht declaration of the 
national emergency. It was marked by two significant features. The usual 
ceremony on die Champ de Mars (or, as it was now called, de la Fdd6ra- 
tion) was preceded by anoAer, which Ae king did not attend — ^the 
laying of Ae foundation-stone of a Column of Liberty on Ae half-dis- 
manded site of Ae Bastille. Though Louis had vetoed Ae Paris camp decree, 
and Terrier, the Minister of the Interior, had instructed the departments to 
prevent Ae march of armed bodies to Ae capital, yet the usual number of 
fidiris was vastly increased by volunteers on their way to the front. Monne- 
ron took Ae opportunity to reissue a number of medals commemorating the 
pacte fidiratif of July 14th, 1790. NeverAeless what had Aen been a civil 
festival was now a military review; and what had Aen been an expression of 
loyalty to the monarchic^ constitution was now almost a demonstradon 
against the king. 

Excluded from the Place de la Libert^, Louis took pains to ensure his 
presence on the Champ de la F& 16 ration. He told the assembly Aat it was his 
wish to see Ae two powers of government united at the altar of the country, 
and to join in receiving the loyal vows of Ae nation. But when Ae day 
came, he ventured no"further Aan Ae lowest step of Ae altar, wearing under 
his coat a breast-plate of two thicknesses of taffeta. As he walked from his 
place to the altar, his powdered head and embroidered coat almost dis- 
appeared from sight amongst Ae Arong of dark-haired black-coated citizens 
around him; and the queen^s eyes filled with tears of apprehension. No one 
could fail to be aware that the real hero of the day was not the king of 
France, but the mayor of Paris. In Ae evening federals in bonnets rouges 
crowded the Palais-Royal, shouting Five Pition! and Pendez Lafayette! 
Fresh from the dangers of the Champ de Mars, Louis may well have reflected 
that he would be running no greater risk upon a real battlefield. He clung 
to his determination to appeal to arms. Paris did not see him again until it 
saw him on Ae scaffold. 

Of Ae Aree Aousand federals who reached Paris by July 18A, only one 
in Aree had come for Ae usual pleasure-trip to Ae capital. Two-Airds 
intended to pass on to Ae camp at Soissons, and Aence to Ae frontier, to 
meet Ae invader. Some two Aousand had already done so by Ae 24 A: 
anoAer six Aousand followed by Ae end of Ae mon A. Many of Aese men 
had no Aoes or stockings, and some no Airts. Yet Aey were Ae pick of Ae 
active citizens from Ae provinces, Ae nucleus of the Grand Army. Those 
who went on played no part in the events of August loA. Those who stayed 
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behind soon joined in the plans that they found afoot to rid the country of 
the arch-enemy on the home front. 

What these plans might involfe. some knew better than others. The 
correspondence of the Brest federak suggests that they were persuaded 
against their better judgement to remain in the capital, and to take part in 
the attack on the Tuileries. But the Marseillais came with a clear intention 
of dethroning the king. They had received their marching orders a month 
ago from their clever young delegate Charles-Jean-Marie Barbaroux, 
Barbaroux had been sent to Paris in February to put the case of the patriots 
of Marseille against the royalists of Arles and Jai^. He had out-stayed his 
mission there, finding the experience of a revolution in eruption more 
fascinating than his old study of the extinct volcanoes of Ollioulles, and the 
conversation of Madame Roland’s drawing-room more alluring than Marat’s 
lectures on Optics. 

*It is no use hoping,’ he had written to the municipality of his native town 
on June 21st, *that tlie court will change its policy, unless we give it more to 
be afraid of than any insurrection of faubourgs Saint- Antoine and Saint- 
Marcel, We must cither give the Executive Power a fright it will not 
forget, or let ourselves be destroyed by it, in the name of the constitution. 
The simplest way of frightening it is to put into eflFect of our own will the 
decree for the formation of a National Guard camp at Paris, at the same 
time very much increasing the number of citizen soldiers contemplated in 
the decree, Marseille could provide six hundred men.’ 

And so they had mobilized, and marched; and on July 30th they entered 
Paris. The five hundred and sixteen National Guardsmen of Marseille and 
Toulon had been picked for their moral and physical fitness as carefully 
as Rhodes Scholars. They were men who, as Barbaroux said, *knew how 
to die’. As they marched they sang the Chant de guerre de Varmie du 
Rhin^ which Rouget de Lisle had written for Dietrich of Strasbourg, 
and Dietrich had sung there, on April 26th, to a tune harmonized by 
Madame Dietrich from Dalayrac’s opera Sargines, A month later it had 
been sung again by Mireur of Montpellier at Marseille. Now it sounded 
for the first time in the streets of Paris, where they called it the Hymne des 
Marseillois, 

Feasted in the Champs Elys^es, and billeted in the Chauss6e d’Antin 
dose by, some of the Marseillais engaged in a brawl with Guardsmen of 
royalist S3rmpathies. Others found themsdves approached by Gouverneur 
Morris, now American ambassador, mth proposals to sell their services to 
the court. But their help was urgently needed by the patriots for the attack 
upon the Trojan horse of the Tuileries. They were accordingly induced to 
follow the Brest federals to more democratic quarters at the Cordeliers 
convent in the revolutionary Thd&tre fian^ais section, where they would be 
under the eye of Danton and his assodates. The assembly invited them to its 
debates, and made each man an allowance 0^ one and threepence a day. 
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The Jacobins fraternized with them, and worked them into their plans for 
the coming assault on the Tuileries. 

It was now certain that the demonstration of June 20th would have a 
more violent sequel. Already at the Jacobins on July 15th Danton’s bitter 

S secretary, the ex-Oratorian teacher, dramatist, and pamphleteer, 
d-Varenne, had outlined a programme for the next insurrection. 
Exile the king, he had said: dismiss the generals: elect a National Conven- 
tion: transfer the royal veto to the people: appoint a new Civil Service: 
arrest Luckner and Lafa3rette: deport all public enemies: exempt the poor 
from taxation. This programme was repeated almost intact in a strongly 
worded manifesto drawn up by Robespierre, and declaimed by a federal 
orator at the bar of the House. It would do as well as any other: indeed, the \ 
last clause would have made any policy popular. The real question was, how \ 
it would be carried out. Where could a revolutionary army be found strong \ 
enough to conquer the resistance that the court, now thoroughly alarmed, • 
might be expected to offer? There were only two sources of armed support — 
the National Guard and the provincial federals. 

Already (July iSth) a co-ordinating committee had been formed of one 
federal from each department. Within this body soon appeared a secret 
committee of five members. Vaugeois of Blois, Debesse of the Dr6me, 
Guillaume of Caen, and Simon of Strasbourg were names as little known in 
Paris as they are to history: but they were the authors of a movement that 
shook France. They met at Duplay's house in the rue Saint-Honor6, where 
Robespierre had his lodgings, in a room occupied by their fifth member, 
Antoine, the mayor of Metz,during hisvisits to Paris. They conferred with a 
group of section-leaders hardly better known than themselves — ^the journal- 
ists Carra and Gorsas, Alexandre and Lazowski of the Saint-Marcel quarter, 
Fournier ‘the American,’ Westermann (the only soldier among them), the 
baker Garin, Anaxagoras Chaumette, and a few more. 

Santerre was there too; he was, in fact, the indispensable link between 
those who made the plot and those who carried it out — the insurrectionary 
sections of the East End. It was Santerre whom Chambonas, the newest 
Minister of War, had made the most determined efforts to win over to the 
king’s side on the eve of June 20th. It was Santerre who, persuaded by the 
cautious Potion not to march on August 5th, fixed the evening of August 
9th, the day set down for the debate on the king’s deposition, as the hour 
for the attack. 

The federal troops could not march without the help of the National 
Guard: the National Guard could not inarch without the leave> of the 
sections. How had this situation come about? Why did the use of the armed 
forces of the capital rest upon the decision, not of one authority, but of 
W-eight? 

Considered as an area, the dty of Paris was one of three districts included 
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in the Paris department. Considered as a omununity, its six hundred 
thousand citizens were a commune, like any town in the country vnxh six 
thousand inhabitants, or any village with six hundred. Considered as a self- 
governing body, it was a municipsdity; but the word commune was popularly 
applied to it in diis sense too. In view of its great size, the city had been sub- 
divided, for the elections of 1789, into sixty districts. These districts had 
been destroyed, and the cifj sub-divided afresh, by the Municipal Law of 
1790, into forty-eight sections. The intention had been that each section 
should contain about the same number of active citizens. The total number 
of active citizens was between eighty-two and eighty-three thousand; there 
were on an average from seventeen to eighteen hundred in each section. 

Each section conducted the affairs of its part of Paris through a mass 
meeting (assemblSe ginirale) of all its active citizens. Its most important 
function, that of police, was entrusted to a commissaire de police^ assisted by 
sixteen cemmissaires de section. For the other purposes of local administration 
the sections formed almost as many committees as a modern Borough Coun- 
cil. There were comitis civils and comitis rivolutionnaires (Vigilance Com- 
mittees); there were comitis de bienfaisance (Relief Committees), comitis 
militaireSy comitis d^agricu/turcy and commissions des salpttresy for providing 
gunpowder. Each section had its own J.P. {juge de pahe) and Magistrates* 
ben^. It might set up special committees to organize work for the unem- 
ployed (ateliers de chariti)y or Tenth-day festivities (JHes dicadaires)y or 
open-air suppers for the poor (banquets populaires). 

But the primary function of the sections, sitting not as assemUiei 
ginbraleSy but as assemblies primaireSy was to elect, by a tiresomely compli- 
cated process, the hundred and forty-eight members of the Paris municipality. 
This body included three concentric circles of authority. All its members 
were elected by the sections, but in different ways. The inmost circle (bureau) 
consisted of die mayor, the procurewy two deputy procureurs (substitute 
adjoints)y and sixteen administrateurs. The mayor, the procureuTy and his 
deputies were elected individually by voting in all the sections. Each section 
then elected three of its own members to form the rest of the municipal 
body. From amongst these hundred and^forty-four they elected the sixteen 
administrateurs to complete the bureau. The bureau was enlarged into the 
corps municipal by the addition of another thirty-two members, elected 
by the sections, like the admnistrateursy from amongst the hundred and 
forty-four. The corps municipal became the conseil giniral de la commune 
when it sat along with the remaining ninety-six members (notables) who had 
not been elected either amongst the sixteen or amongst the thirty-two. 

The result, if not the intention, of this arrangement was that every 
section could be sure of having three of its own men on the conseil giniredy 
but could not be sure of having any on the corps mumdpai or the bureau* 
It meant that any group of twenty-five out of the forty-eight sections mig^t 
have a majority on the censM--giniredy but that they could never count upon 
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having a majority on the cmrps municipal or the bureau. Eveiyone knew that 
the occauonal meetings of the hundred and forty-four had less influence on 
the poliqr and action of the municipalitjr than the more frequent meetings of 
the forty-eight, or the daily confabulations of the twenty. The more active 
and enthusiastic sections felt that th^ were being excluded from power. 
Their resentment had made itself felt at the recent elections (November, 
*91 — February, ’92). Not only had the progressive sections secured a major- 
ity on the General Council: tfiey had sdso elected Pdtion (mayor), Manuel 
{procureur)^ Danton {sub$titut-^djoint)y Panis, and Sergent {adndnistratewrs) 
on to the bureau. 

The sections, like the districts, had never been content to remain occas- 
ional electorates. They inherited the personnel and the premises of the 
districts. They carried on the political rdle which had made the districts 
disliked by the assembly, and had led to the restrictions of the Municipal 
Law two years ago. Their active citizens could meet, not only for elections, 
not only when convoked by the corps municipal on the demand of any 
eight sections, but also whenever fifty active citizens moved the President 
of their section to summon a meeting. Their committees met in rooms 
permanently lent or hired for the purpose. For an assembly of the whole 
section they generally repaired to the parish church. The municipality made 
grants towards these and other expenses, proportionate to the size of the 
section. The sections were, therefore, political debating societies as well as 
local administrative authorities. They combined, as the assembly did, the 
functions of a legislature and of an executive. As the departments decentral- 
ized the government of France, so the sections decentralized the adminis- 
tration of Paris. At a moment of crisis the city had forty-eight wills instead 
of one. 

On July 25th the assembly recognized the permanence of the sections: 
they could now meet as often as they liked. On the 27th they set up a bureau 
di correspondance to co-ordinate their views and actions. On the 30th they 
decided to admit the disfranchised passive citizens to their debates. The 
way was now cleared for the organization of a mass movement against the 
government. 

But how would the sections stand, if it came to a trial of arms? The 
original establishment of the National Guard amounted to some sixty 
thousand men — 2. thousand drawn from each of the sixty districts. It was still 
so organized in 1 792. At best only two-thirds of the aedve citizens of each 
section were armed. But the municipal law of 1790, by rearranging the sixty 
districts into forty-eight sections, had destroyed the lo^^ loyalty and signifi- 
cance of the Guard. As one of the sections complained in May, ’92, a single 
battalion might now include men from several sections, and a single section 
might <x>ntribute men to several battalions. The old oomradediip was gone: 
the old keenness was half destroyed. The andent banner of Henri II no 
longer waved over the patriots of the Popincomt section. The volunteers of 
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die Ph*es de Nazareth no longer carried the royal arms of Louis XIV. Tlie 
Almanack rmRimrc di la garde nationaU parisienne was out of date. The 
popular manuels and caticJismes of driU and musketry no longer contained 
the text of the constitution, or a commentary on the Rights of Man. 

A further reorganization was carried through at the end of October, *91, 
without enough consideration for the many interests it involved. The bureau 
niliimre was soon flooded with complaints from old corps such as the marl^ 
chaussie de Pile de France^ which found itself suppressed, and from the^^zrd'^ 
soldie<^ whose numbers had been reduced from five thousand to seven 
hundred, and whose pay was nearly fifty thousand pounds in arrears. Mean- 
while the assembly, no doubt for political reasons, stubbornly upheld the 
very unmilitary arrangement by which, since the decree of February loth, 
*92, the command of the Guard had been shared by each of its six battalion 
commanders {chefs de Upon) in succession for two months at a time. It was 
suspected, too, that the aristas were making great efforts to monopolize the 
higher commands. The Commander-in-chief of the moment, the royalist 
Mandat, showed reactionary sympathies which almost made the public 
r^ret Lafayette. 

In any case, who could order the Guard to march? Probably the munici- 
pality, perhaps the department, possibly the ministers; for there was a conflict 
of claims. Certainly none of these authorities could enforce their orders 
without leave of the sections. For, as Potion reminded the assembly on the 
eve of the insurrection, the same active citizens who marched in the Guard 
debated in the sections; and from their decision there was no appeal. 

Of the forty-eight sections only fourteen could certainly be relied upon to 
take part in the coming attack. In the eastern part of the city the densely 
populated Gobelins section, with its tanneries and its royal tapestry works, 
and the Quinze-Vingts — the scene of the still remembered Rdveillon riot, 
and the centre of influence of that popular and prudent dispenser of beer and 
sedition, Santerre. In the south was the Th6itre fran9ais section, the home of 
Danton, Desmoulins, Marat, Manuel, and other lexers of the Left. With 
it went the Luxembourg, Croix-rouge, and Fontaine deGrenelle sections — 
the artists’ and journalists’ quarter. In the centre was a group of superior 
working-class sections — the Lombards, Mauconseil, Ponceau, and the 
parish in which the enragi priest, Jacques Roux, preached Christian repub- 
licanism to the poor inhabitants of the Gravilliers district. In the west was 
the bourgeois Jacobin district of le Roule, and Robespierre’s section of the 
Place Venddme, or les Piques. This reckoning sull left the constitutional or 
royalist sections as three to one. But they were so little organized or enthusi- 
astic that they were soon either absorb^ into the insurrectional movement 
by the influence of such agitators as Chabot, Merlin, and Basire, or swept 
aside by it. On August 3rd forty-seven out of the forty-eight sections had 
petitioned for the deposition of the king. On the morning of the loth a:; 
many as twenty-eight were ready to risk their lives for it* 
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One inddent contributed decisively to this change of mind. On August 
ist dtere were published in Paris the documents generally known as Bruns- 
wick’s Manifisto. Both the Declaration of July 25th and the Addititmal 
Declaration of the 27th were signed by the Prussian general, and bore the 
hall-marks of the Prussian mind — a dense belief in the efficacy of threats, 
and an inability to recognize anyone else’s point of view. But they had been 
drafted in Pari% and probably at the Tuileries. Gouverneur Morris notes 
in his diary the main points of the manifesto a fortnight before it was issued 
at Metz. It was in ftct fathered upon Brunswick by the imigri de Limon, 
and by Mirabeau’s old secretary, Pellenc. It represented what the court 
and the aristocrats, in their more than German blindness, thought likely to 
intimidate the French peoide, and the politicians of Paris. 

The Duke declared that his aim was ’to put an end to anarchy in the 
country, to stop the attacks directed against the throne and the altar, to re- 
establi^ the rule of law, to restore to the king the safety and liberty of which 
he has been deprived, and to enable him to exercise his legitimate authority.* 
He threatened with nulitary execution, and the burning of their homes, any 
dvilisms who opposed his march. He said that if any attack were made on the 
Tuileries, or any' violence offered to the king and queen — if, indeed, they 
were not immediately released — ^he would exercise ’an exemplary and unfor- 
gettable vengeance, by delivering up Paris to military execution and com- 
pj^ste destruction*. He added, as an after-thought, that if the royal ftmily 
were removed from Paris, any town that connived at such a proceeding 
would share the fate of the capital. 

Brunswick’s manifesto, and the official declarations issued at the same 
time from Vienna and Berlin, acted as a counter-irritant to the party quarrels 
and suspidons which were paraljrsing the national defence. Popular anger 
was concentrated upon the court, the emigrants, and the foreign powers. 
On the very day that the manifesto was published Lazare Carnot propounded 
to the assembly that theory of ’a nation in arms’ which was to be the secret 
of the revc^utionary victory. ’From the moment when danger exists,’ he 
said, ’every dozen is a soldier’s and he carried a decree for the manufecture 
of a weapon which could be issued to every Frenchman who was not a 
vagrant, a beggar, or a trdtor. These pikes were mde weapons from eight to 
ten feet long: riiey had been out of date since the days of Marshal Saxe: but 
Napoleon agreed wdth Carnot that they were serviceable} and thought it 
worth while to employ them for the defence of Paris in 1814. 

Louis, realiang too late what the consequences of the Manifesto might 
be, tried in vain to dissodate himself from it. In a message to the assembly 
on August 3id he pretended that the document was not authentic. He took 
the ofqportunity to express his disquietude at the inmmal ^uarrek which 
(he asserted) were the chief cause of militaiy defeat. It was his intention, he 
said, to remain fiuriiftil to the constitution, and to increase h» efibrts in the 
naticmal cause. The message was recdved with soqidcism, and a royalist 
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proposal to print it was riirown out It was, said a speaker at riie Jacobii» 
the same evening, only a manoeuvre: Louk wished to antidpate the next 
move agunst him. In net his only hope of safety lay in seizing the initiative 
and asserting his authority by force. ‘In the present state of thix^* wrote 
Morris to Jefferson on August ist, ‘it seems evident that if the king be not 
destroyed, he must soon b^me absolute.* 

Both sides knew that this was now the issue. Oh August 3rd Pdtion 
brought to the assembly a petition from forty-seven out of the forty-eight 
sections of Paris calling for the forfeiture of the throne {dichiance)^ and for 
the summoning of a National Convention. The Brissotin majority, as fearful 
by now of republicanism as their predecessors had been a year ago, stood only 
for the king’s suspension. The petition was referred to the reactionary Com- 
mittee of Twelve, and was put down for debate on the 9th. The deputies 
argued, as procrastinators have alwajrs argued, that ‘an3rthing might happen 
in a week.’ 

They were right. The insurrection, which had been two months pre- 
paring, could no longer be delayed. One premature rising was stopped on 
July 26th, and another on August 5th. Pdtion, whilst encouraging the court 
to think that he could prevent an insurrection, was nursing the sections till 
the moment when their action would be as uiuuiimous and effective as 
possible. The more violent sections had sent in petitions of their own backing 
that of August 3rd. But on riie 5th there was still a majority against direct 
action} and a group of counter-revolutionary secdons— Bibliothbque (or 
Filles de Saint-Thomas), Arsena 4 and Henri IV — had publidy expressed 
their disapproval. Even the federal petition presented by Varlet on the 6th, 
though it testified to the imity of the country, and contained a more com- 
prehenrive programme than that of Billaud-Varenne, was felt to be, like its 
predecessor, a move in the Jacobin party game. 

It was the assembly itself which finwy gave the majori^ to the insur- 
rectional sections, and precipitated the outbreak. On August 8th, after two 
days’ debate, the deputies threw out a motion fat the impeachment {dkret 
d*accusatiaH) of Lafej^ette in respect of his conduct on June zSih. This 
defiance of popular feeling made it clear on which side the assemUy stood. 
If it would not vote for the punishment of a disloyal general, it was not Ukdy 
to vote for the deposition of a treacherous king. If it condemed an attempt to 
dissdive the Jacobin club, it was not likely to accept a democratic revision of 
the constitution. The Parliament-house would ma^ common cause with tiie 
Palace. Nothii^ was now left but to reassert the constitutional ri^t of 
insuirection, and to ro-enthrone the Soverrign Pet^e. The Pe(q>le, by the 
necessities of the case, was the people of Paris: but tiie presence and suiport 
of tile federak, tiie representatives of the Pec^e in the provinces, gave them 
die right to speak and act for the whole natim. 

.M the fiueftti night of August ptii the sections sat in consultation. At 
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eleven o*cIock the Quinze-Vingts, always the leaders^ proposed diat eadi 
section should appoint thr^ of its mem^rs on to a b^y with instructions 
*to recommend immediate steps to save the state’ {sauver la chose puUique^* 
During the night twenty-eight sections answered this invitation. It was their 
representatives who constituted the Insurrectional Commune. It was too 
laige a body to do more than sanction the detailed preparations already made 
by the organizing committees: but it was the body finally and publicly 
responsible for the rising of August loth. 

The municipality was already in session. From midnight till three o’clock 
next morning the old and the new, the legal and the insurrectional communes, 
sat in adjoining rooms at the Town Hall. The illegal body organized the 
attack on the Tuileries. The legal body, by recalling the officer in charge of 
the troops at the Tuileries, disorganized its defence. Between six and seven 
in the morning thi^ farcical situation was brought to an end. The Insurrec- 
tional Commune informed the municipal body, in a formally worded resolu- 
tion, that they had decided upon its suspension} but they would retain the 
mavor (Pdtion), the procureur (Manuel), the deputy-procureur (Danton), 
and the administrators in their executive functions. They were at ^is time a 
body of eighty-two, the skeleton of an assembly that ultimately numbered 
two hundred and eighty-eight. Within an hour of their seizure of the 
Town Hall the attack on the palace began. 

It might be thought that Paris was running no great risk in attacking the 
Tuileries, and that democratic historians have given to the affair of August 
loth a factitious air of heroism. Such was not the general opinion at the time. 
The king had failed to buy off the popular leaders. According to Malouet, 
thirty-seven thousand pounds had been paid to P6tion and Santerre for 
worthless promises to stop the insurrection. He had rejected the last-minute 
advice, not only of Vergniaud and Guadet,* who were now alarmed by a 
turn of affairs they had themselves brought about, but also of his loyal old 
minister Malesherbes, to abdicate the throne. He was determined to defend 
the Tuileries. His supporters had anticipated and pjf^epared for the attack 
long beforehand, and were confident of success. A plan of defence, drawn 
up by a professional soldier, had been adopted by the Paris department on 
June 25^: for it was their official duty to safeguard the Executive Power. 
The palace was easy to defend. It was garrisoned by the only regular 
troops on either side — nine hundred veteran Swiss mercenaries (rumour 
made them four times as many)} and these were backed by nine hundred 
and thirty two thousand National Guards, and from two to three 

thousand Chevaliers de Saint ]/>ui$, and other ro^ist volunteers. Five 
thousand men should have been an ample defence; though it appears that, 
by some oversight, they were seriously diort of ammunition. Police 
spies reported to the commune that underground passages had been con- 
structed by which additional troops could be secretly introduced from 
rileir barracks. 
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This, dien, was no Bastille affair. The popular leaders might well 
hesitate to throw an uncertain number of half-trained and untried volunteers, 
followed by an undisciplined moh anned with pikes, against so formidable a 
fortress. The supporters of the throne might well expect victory. 

Whilst resolution wavered, treachery and weakness found a way. Three 
men were in the palace, late that night, whose presence should have guaran* 
teed the safety of the royal femily — Pitidn, the mayor of Paris, Roederer, 
the procureur of the Paris department, and Mandat, the commandant of the 
National Guard and the officer in ^arge of the troops detailed for the 
defence of the Tuileries. All three failed the king. Potion professed that he 
had come to defend the ro]ral femily; but about two o’clock in the morning, 
hearing himself threatened by a group of royalist gunners, he obeyed a 
(possibly prearranged) summons to the Parliament-house, reported that all 
precautions had been taken to keep the peace, and retired ingloriously to 
the MairUy where (he said) he was confined by orders of the Insurrectional 
Commune. Roederer’s first act was to assure the royal family, who (as 
Morris heartlessly puts it) had been ^sitting up all night, expecting to be 
murdered,’ that there would be no attack. His second act, when a series' 
of bulletins from Blondel, the secretary of the department, made it 
certain that an attack was coming, was to persuade Louis to abandon the 
defence of the palace, and to put himself under the protection of the 
assembly. Mandat, after seeing to the defence of the palace, was persuaded 
by Roederer (it was his third and most fatal mistake) to obey a treacherous 
summons from the Town Hall. There he was put under arrest, and shortly 
murdered; and his command was transferred to Santerre. 

Thus when, at about seven o’clock in the morning, the head of the 
federal column was seen debouching on the back of the ^ace, there was no 
one to order the defence. Louis, sleepily reviewing his garrison, ‘in full dress, 
with his sword at his side, but with the powder falling out of his hair,’ was 
greeted by some of the National Guards with cries of Five la nation! and j 1 
has U vite! Hating violence, and dreading bloodshed, he listened willingly 
to Roederer’s suggestion that he shduld abandon the defence of the palace. In 
vain the queen urged that they should stay and fight. Before a shot had been 
fired the royal family were in sad retreat across the gardens to the door of 
the Parliament-house. There the king was given a seat by the President, and 
listened, with his customary air of bland indifference, whilst the deputies 
discussed his fate. The queen sat at the bar of the House, with the Dauphin 
on her knees. She at least knew the tragedy of their situation. 

The king had deserted his garnson; but he had not countermanded the 
defence. The Swiss and the gendarmes withdrew from their outlying poste 
into the palace, and the National Guard went over to the people. In the first 
phase of the fighting the defenders succeeded in clearing the insurgents out 
of the court {carrousel) behind the Tuileries. In the second phase the 
attackers, rein^rced, pushed them back into the palace. Louis, hearing horn 
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die manigi the sound of firing, wrote on a scrap of paper, which can still be 
read in the Carnavalet museum, ^The king orders the Swiss to lay down thdr 
arms at once, and to retire to Atir barra^.’ To obey this order at such a 
moment meant almost certain death. Some of the Swiss fell at their posts: 
some sought sanctuary in the Parliament-house: some, trying to retreat 
by the gardens, were surrounded, carried off to the Town Hall, and put to 
death l^neath the statue of a king who would at least have shown more 
appreciation of their loyalty — Louis XIV. Out of the nine hundred only 
three hundred survived. 

The total losses on the king’s side were perhaps eight hundred. On the 
side of the insurgents three hundred and seventy-six were either killed or 
wounded. Eighty-three of these were federals, and two hundred and eighty- 
five members of the National Guard— common citia^ns from every branch 
of the trading and working classes of Paris, whom a day’s adventure had 
turned into heroes. Hair-dressers and harness-makers; carpenters, joiners, 
and house-painters; tailors, hatters, and boot-makers; locksmiths, laundry- 
men, and domestic servants — over sixty callings were represented there. 
Two women combatants were among the wounded; and passive citizens, 
who had been thought too insignificant to have a vote, lay dead upon the 
ground they had won for the republic, still clasping their clumsy pikes. For 
this was a people’s victory. 


Chapter XVI 
COMMUNE 

La nation vent se rendre libre: ton ambition est noble, car Thomme n'est pas fait pour 
Stie esckve de la volont^ d]un autre homme; mais chez une nation populeuse, grande, 
spirttuelle^et ^g^re, que deviendra oette revolution? — (Casanova; Paris, c. 1760). 

Ths medid struck bjr the Paris commune to celebrate the rising of August 
loth was inscribed, 'In memory of the glorious combat of the French 
pec^le agmnst tyranny at the Tuileries.* It was a people’s victory. It was also 
a pec^e’s vengeance. The capital had been preparing the event for two 
mon^ The country had been expecting it for two years. An English- 
man on his way to Paris heard from fugitives sonte days beforehand that an 
insurrection would break out on August 9th. The people spoke with 
indifferenoe about the deposition of a king whom a few jrears before they 
had regarded as almost divine. Their mc^ was one of cheerfulness and 
^’ety. 

On every market-place between Calais and die capital travellers passed 
%ees of liberty,* planted sometimes, like the constitution, so carelessly foitt 
dieir leaves were already withering, but crowned widi a cap of freedom, and 




THE PARIS SECTIONS IN 1792 
With the number of their * active * citizens. 


1. Tuilcries, 1700. 

2. Champs-Elys^cs, 900. 

3. Roule, 1,300. 

4. Palais-royal, 2,400. 

5. Place-Vend6mc, 1,200. 

6. BibUoth^ue, 1,500. 

7. Grange-Bateli^re, 1,500, 

8. Louvre, 2,000. 

9. Oratoirc, 1,900. 

10. Hallc-au-Bld, 1,900. 

11. Postes, 1,800. 

12. Place-Louis XIV, 1,400. 

13. Pontaine-Montmorency, i,ioo. 

14. Bonnc-Nouvellc, 1,600, 

15. Ponceau, 2,300. 

16. Mauconseil, 1,700. 

17. Marchd-des-Innocents, 1,100, 

18. Lombards, 2,500. 
xp. Ards, x,8oo, 

20. Montmartre, 700. 

21. Poissonidre, 800. , 

22. Bondy, 1,400. 

23. Temple, 1,700. 

24. Popmexmet, Xtjooii 

r.K. — 19 


25. Montreuil, 1,500. 

26. Quinze-vingts, 2,000. 

27. Gravilliers, 3,300. 

28. Saint-Denis, 1,300. 

29. Beaubourg, 2,300. 

30. £nfants*Rouges, 1,800. 

31. Roi-de-Sicilc, i,8oO. 

32. H6tcl-de-ViIlc, 1,700. 

33. Place-royalc, 1,900. 

34. Arsenal, 1,400. 

35. Qe-Saint-I^uis, 1,100. 

36. N6trc-Damc, 1,700. 

37. Henri IV, 900. 

38. Invalides, 1,100. 

39. Fontaine-Grenelle, 2,000. 

40. Quatre-Nadons, 3,900. 

41. I^datre-firan^ais, 2,600. 

42. Croix-rouge, 1,600. 

43. Luxembourg, 2,100. 

44. Thcrmes-de-Julien, 2,000. 

45. Saime-Genevidve, 2,800. 

46. Observatoire, 1,700. 

47. jardin«-des-plantes, 2,200. 

48. Gobdms, r^ioo. 
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gay with ribbons, red, white, and blue. In the churches the painted images 
qx)rted patriotic cockades, and the iron grilles had been tom down to m^e 
patriotic pikes. In one chapel a few old women would be on their 
knees, hearing mass: in another commissioners would be taking down the 
names of volunteers for the army. In the beer-houses of Paris fish-wives and 
sansculottes danced to the strains of the Qa ira. 

On the terrace of the Tuileries a frail ribbon had kept back the people 
till the moment of the assault. Then they came in their thousand and 
*their march was at the rate of perhaps five miles an hour, without running 
or looking aside, rushing along the streets like a torrent, and attending wholly 
and solely to the object they had in view.* On the morning after the assault 
the terrace, the gardens, and the courts of the Tuileries were crowded with 
sightseers, who gazed with curiosity at the scarred walls, the broken windows, 
the burnt-out barracks, and the stripped bodies of the slaughtered Swiss. 
Everywhere emblems of royalty were torn down, and the images of kings 
overthrown. These spectators, it was remarked, were not the ragg^ 
canaille of the old regime, but women in white linen and muslin gowns, 
with large caps and low-heeled shoes, wearing gold necklaces and gold ear- 
rings: the men, of whatever rank, wore the plain clean coats of citoyensx they 
were better dressed and better mannered since the revolution had come to 
give them equality and self-respect. For days the public walks were ‘crowded 
with men, women, and children of all conditions, with the most gay uncon- 
cerned countenances imaginable.* A stranger ‘could not possibly imagine 
that the ground he is walking over was so lately covered with the bodies of 
slaughtered men.’ 

For forty-eight hours, broken only by uncomfortable nights at the 
neighbouring Feuillants, the king and queen, the king’s sister, and his two 
children sat in one of the press boxes {loge du logographe) of the manlge^ 
whilst the deputies discussed what should be done with them. Louis had 
been received by the assembly as an outraged king. When the fighting went 
against him, the deputies still showed their sympathy by decreeing his sus- 
pension, not his dethronement. Guadet afterwards said that this was in order 
to avert a regency. Vergniaud said that it was done to enable the Convention 
to declare a republic. The real intentions of the Girondins were perhaps 
shown by the propo^ to appoint a tutor for the Dauphin, under a clause of 
the constitution which only came into effect during a r^mey. ithis would 
isolate him from the king, and enable him to be treated as a hostage for 
Louis’ good behaviour. When the Tuileries had fellen, and it became neces- 
sary to provide for Louis’ captivity, the deputies tried to secure his instal- 
ment in the comfortable apartments in the Luxembourg palace, which had 
been sealed up since his brother, the Comte de Frovence, fled from them a 
year ago. Failing that, he might be accommodated at die Ministry of Justice 
m the Place Venddme. But &e commune claimed Louis as its prisoner: and 
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the commune was inexorable. The Luxembourg was said to have secret 
exits, probably undergrounds and the garden wall was too low for safety. 
The Ministry was too closely surrounded by other buildings. First the 
Bishop’s Pala^ was suggested. Then only the Temple would suffice — and 
not its residential wing, but its grim baronial tower {Petite Teur)y with the 
narrow windows, the deep ditch, and the unclimbable walls of a medieval 
keep. Its only occupant at this time was M. Barthdlemy, Keeper of the 
Archives of the Order of Malta. He was ruthlessly evicted; and there, on 
the third day, the royal fiunily were interned. 

Clary’s journal, which went through many editions from 1798 onwards, 
gave the world a valet^de-chamhris view of Louis’ five months’ imprison- 
ment. Ten years later, under the Bourbon restoration, the reminiscences of 
the Duchesse d’Angoul£me, of Hue, Lepitre, Turgy, Moelle, and Gorct 
enabled a compassionate public to reconstruct every detail of the ro3^ 
martyrdom. The physical sufferings of the ropl prisoners were, indeed, some- 
what mitigated by the services of over twenty attendants, including a kitchen 
staff of ten, whose wages came to three thousand pounds a year, and by a 
food bill of two hundred and fifty pounds a week — ^for republican tradesmen 
were still royalist in their charges. Npr was Louis deprived of the reading 
which now became his only recreation. His library at the Temple included 
some fifty books of devotion, and twenty books of travel, together with many 
classical authors, Hume’s History of England^ and Robertson’s History 
of Scotland, In effect most of the hardships of the Capets, as they were now 
called, were those inseparable from dose confinement. They were needlessly 
increased only by the bad manners which sansculotte sentries assumed in 
order to show their equality vfx^d^devant royalties, or by fresh restrictions 
imposed, as time went on, by the cruelty which springs from fear. 

The Jacobin press amus^ its readers by publishing the Complainte of 
Louis’ Bourbon ancestors, the Disespoir of Antoinette, the Grands re^ 
proches of the royal children, or the Mea culpa du ei-^devani Vito, The 
commune received almost daily reports on every detail of the imprisonment: 
the construction of the continuous wall and the twelve-foot ditch and draw- 
bridge which were to make the tower even more secure; the organization of 
the garrison of fifty men, twenty-five chosen in turn from each legion of the 
National Guard, who were on duty day and night; or the lessons Louis gsve , 
to his children, the books they read, and the games and puzzles with which 
they tried to relieve the endless ennui of captivity. 

One day it is proposed to deprive the king of the star, the cordon rouge^ and 
the other ^symbols of feudalism’ that he wears on his coat. Another day it is 
proposed to reduce the number of dishes served at the royal dinner-uble. 
The Journal des dibats is suppUed for Louis’ reading, and thirty Latin books 
for die instruction of the Dauphin; but all possible weapons are taken away, 
from razors and pocket-knives to sdssors and tooth-picks. When the cold 
weather comes, the queen has to a^k the crnninuiie for winter dothes. The 
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prisoners are now separated from one another, and only meet for meals--^ 
senseless act of cruelty towards any mother with two young children. 

But the warders seem to have doubted whether princes had human 
feelings, rather than have wished to outrage them. ^These crowned heads 
have an entirely different nature from ours,* wrote the naive patriot Madame 
Jullien on August iSth; ^they have no souls^ they eat and sleep just as 
usual; they play backgammon, and do not seem to think of a calamity {the 
bloodshed of August loth) which has filled us with horror.* The ingenuous 
Cubiires, whose report was laid before the commune on December 21st, 
was astonished to find Louis reading a breviary, and observing the fosts of 
the church. When Malesherbes, who, though he called Louis le Roi^ 
seemed 'an honest man,* told him that the king*s Catholic convictions would 
never allow him to commit suicide, '1 realized,* said Cubieres, 'that though 
I have no love for religion, yet there are conditions under which it might 
be worth something.* Indeed, the quiet dignity and simple piety which Louis 
learnt in captivity compelled a measure of respect from his warders. It was 
after his execution that the regime began which turned the Dauphin, before 
his premature death, into a depraved slanderer of his mother, and his sister, 
the only one of them who survived, into an implacable enemy of the 
revolution. 

The leaders of the assembly had made a last-minute attempt to prevent the 
Jacobin coup d^itat by inducing the king to recall the Brissotin ministry. 
When this foiled they tried to save the comtitution by proposing to summon 
a National Convention, and by decreeing the king’s suspension, instead of 
his deposition from the throne. In the matter of his imprisonment they were 
forced to give way to the commune, when any further attempt to help the 
king would have compromised them beyond repair. But they were not dis- 
pose to surrender the relics of government left to the legislature by the fall 
of the Executive Power. They therefore tried to represent August loth 
as an extension of June 20th. They would never admit that it had been 
an attack upon the Parliament-house as well as upon the palace. The 
constitution^ status of the assembly could be preserved by the fiction that 
the session of August 9th had never been adjourned. They appointed a 
standing committee of twenty-one {commission extraordinaire) with Ver- 
gniaud as rapporteur^ to carry on the administration. The small number of 
deputies who still had the courage to present themselves (many of them 
stayed at home, writing letters of protest against assaults made on them for 
vodng against ^e impeachment of Lafayette) took a fresh oath 'to maintain 
liberty zxoi equality, or to die at their posts.* They drew up an elaborate 
sdteme by which the departmental authorities, under the supervision of their 
own Vigilance Committee {comiU de survnUance) should deal with crimes 
a^nst &e state. They listened anxiously to reports from the provinc^ 
where, upon the whole, the munidpalities supported the action of Paris, 
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whilst tlie departmental directories rejeaed it. They even suspended a few 
directories which declared the coup of August loth to have been illegal. 

At the front, many important officers hesitated whether or not to transfer 
their allegiance from the king to the assembly. Only Lafeyette, after attempt** 
ing to organize resistance in the Ardennes, threw up his command, and 
crossed the frontier. Dumouriez, Luckner, Kellermann, and Montesquiou 
remained to lead the republican armies to victory. The interim government 
was saved, as its predecessor had been saved a year ago, by the necessity of 
meeting a national emergency. 

In ^e provinces the emissaries of the assembly, cariying the official 
account of August 10th, clashed and sometimes quarrelled with the emis* 
saries of the commune, whose version of what had happened was not quite 
the same. In the capital the authority of the Brissotin *nimp* was hotly 
disputed by the organizers and victors of August lOth, who considered 
that, until a National Convention could be summoned, France should be 
ruled by Paris, and Paris by the Insurrectional Commune. 

A great part of this difficulty might have disappeared, if there had been 
effective and influential ministers to take the place of the pouvoir exkutif^ 
and to stand between the country and the capi^. There was indeed a min- 
istry, but it contained only one man who could do what was needed. One of 
the first acts of the assembly after the fall of the throne had been to declare 
that the late ministers had lost the confidence of the nation, and to ask its 
commission extraordinaire to draw up a plan for the organization of a new 
ministry. Until the Convention , met, ^e Brissotins hoped to keep their 
control over the legislature, and to extend it to the executive. Guadet 
accordingly proposed that the assembly should nominate five ^provisional’ 
ministers for the Interior, War, Taxation, Marine, and Foreign AflErirs* 
They were to be elected in that order, and the first appointed was to act for 
the rest until all the places were filled. On Isnard’s motion three of the 
vacancies were at once supplied by the reappointment of Roland (Interior), 
Clavi^re (Taxation), and Servan (War). Later, Monge was elected Mini- 
ster of Marine, and Lebrun Minister of Foreign AflEairs. 

There remained a sixth ministry, which Guadet had omitted from his 
list. The department of Justice, as originally defined by the decree of April 
27th-May 25th, ’91, might seem a pale shadow, beside that of the 
Lord Privy Seal. It had since acquired importance from the increase, if 
not of justice, at any rate of judicial proceedings and imprisonments during 
the war period The Minister of Justice would incur the responsibility and 
the odium of dealing with the popular demand for vengeance on the ’crimin- 
als’ of August 10th. The assembly saw an opportunity of appointing to 
this post one who had already been offered it at the time of the formation of 
the Brissotin ministry— one who would carry weight with the commune, 
of which he was an official member, without committing his patrons to 
approval of the recent insurrection, in which he had played an undistin- 
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guished part* Thus it was that they nominated Georges Danton; and he was 
elected by over two hundred votes In an assembly which had been reduced 
by abstention to less than three hundred members. 

Danton was for half a century the scapegoat of the August revolution 
and of the September massacre, as Robespierre was of the Jacobin dictator** 
ship and of the Terror. Rehabilitated by ^e neo-Jacobin historians of 1848, 
he became the chief hero of republicanism and of national defence, until a 
determined attempt was made, half a century later, to put Robespierre on 
his pedestal. Danton would have laughed at the irrelevant little men 
discussing his venality and his vices. It is more certain that he took bribes 
than that he did anything to earn them. It is more certain that he had vices 
than that he was enslaved by them. He was one of the best classical scholars 
of the revolution, a book-collector, and widely read in English and Italian 
literature. His library included copies of Shakespeare, Pope, and Dryden. 
He could talk English with Tom Paine and Italian with his mother-in-law, 
Madame Charpentier. He knew his Rabelais as well as his Corneille. Yet he 
was able to express the ideas of the moment in language that any sansculotte 
could understand. He lived in open-minded, open-handed comradeship with 
men who could be liked, but scarcely respected. He indulged in occasional 
bouts of politics as a change from the pleasures of domesticity; and lived his 
public life, as he lived his private life, in a spirit of generous ruffianism. A 
grand seigneur de sansculottisme (the phrase is Garat’s), he was the very 
reverse of Robespierre, Danton improvised, where Robespierre planned 
ahead: Danton scoffed, where Robespierre sermonized: Danton trusted and 
understood, where Robespierre idealized and intrigued: Danton piloted the 
country to victory, whilst Robespierre pointed it to virtue. How could 
Robespierre’s sleek Puritanism fail to be offended at every turn by Danton’s 
Rabel^sian honesty? Mirabeau, had the two met, would have recognized a 
rival — a man with the same virility, the same arresting ugliness, the same 
power of leadership. But Danton had something Mirabeau could never 
match — a natural S}rmpathy with the humanity and heroism of the man in 
the street. 

Those who appointed Danton must have hoped that his reputation as a 
democrat and a demagogue would reconcile Paris to the decidedly dull 
virtues and dinuned prestige of his colleagues in the ministry. There is little 
evidence that his part in the insurrection of August had made him a popular 
hero. He left Paris a few days bc^^re the day fixed for the rising, to attend to 
family affairs at his country home, Arcis-sur-Aube. He came back to the 
capitd on the evening of the 9th, and was called from his bed late that night 
to attend to his duties as deputy-procureur of the commune. He played aa 
uncertsun part in the proceedings of the insurrectional commune which 
took its pla^ early the next morning. It was not his section {Thidtre franfais) 
but Santerre’s {Qmnze-Fingts) which led Paris to the attack on the T uileries. 

There can, however, be no question that the new Minbter of Justice 
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overshadowed his colleagues as completidf as the commune overshadowed 
the assembly. They met at his house.^1^ set their political step. His energy 
organized the national defence. His view of the international situation gave 
them a foreign policy. But even Danton could not restore popularity or 
prestige to men doubly compromised by their association with a deposed 
king and with a discredited assembly. His best work was done as a free- 
lance. His real function was that of liaison-officer between the assembly 
and the commune, the government and the people. 

Danton*s colleagues on the conseil exicutif provisoire^ as die new ministry 
was named, were in no position to control either the country or the capital. 
The^ were no longer ministers of the crown, but employees of the assembly. 
Their execudve work was hampered by a civil service inherited from the 
monarchical regime. Their patriotism was rendered suspect by the too 
obvious attempts of Roland and his wife to fill the subordinate offices of 
state with personal friends — ^Champagneux, Lecamus, Lanthenas, Buzot — 
and to exploit their powers in the Girondin interest. It was suspected that 
the elegant dinners given twice a week at the Ministry of the Interior were 
used by Roland*s polidcal clique to ventilate their hostility against P^ris 
and the commune. It was hinted that departmental funds were being spent 
on par^ propaganda. It was rumoured that plans were afoot for the transfer- 
ence or the government to Lyon or Marseille, the alternative "capitals of a 
new republic in the Midi. It was nodced that whilst some of the old police 
spies {agents de police^ observateursy mouchards) such as Collenot d’Angre- 
mont or Soltho- Douglas (as the French spelt his name) had been indict^ as 
royalists, others such as Bachelu, Jourdain, and Cabanis merely transferred 
their alliance to the new Ministry of the Interior. It was well known that 
the minister’s official letters were not infrequently dictated by the minister’s 
wife, and signed iiolandy nie Phlipm, There was even a day when Madame 
Roland made a speech at the bar of the assembly, and walked through the 
hall amidst the applause of the deputies. But the public galleries were silent. 
‘They know better,’ Marat sourly remarked, ‘than we do.* Within six 
months the minister had fellen, and the minister’s wife was in prison. Ro- 
land’s virtues alone were merely tiresome: seconded by his wife’s, they 
became a menace to republican ^vemment. 

The residual legatee of the monarchy, the insurrectional commune, had 
no credentials for government except ita willingness to govern, and any 
success its rule might achieve. It was pestered from all sides by advice, good 
and bad. It was forced to balance the claims of deputies smd ministers, sec- 
tions and dubs. It became a deartng-house for ideas and expedients in 
munidpal management and national defence. It had no assured control over 
either department of government. But it profited by its recent victory to 
exploit the weakness of the assembly. It extorted a grant of five thousand 
pounds towards the ‘extraordinary expenses’ of the August revolution^ and it 
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succeeded, during the next few weeks, in securing the passage of a consider- 
able programme of radical reforms. Some of these were, no doubt, justified 
by the critical state of the national defences: others expressed only the de- 
mands of a class which believed that it deserved some return for its sufiFerings 
on behalf of the revolution. 

Amongst these measures was a decree giving municipalities extensive 
police powers, under the supervision of the departmental and district direc- 
tories; a decree abolishing passive citizenship, and introducing manhood 
sufifrage; a decree suppressing the remaining feudal charges without com- 
pensation; and a decree increasing the hiem nationaux by putting confiscated 
imigri property up for sale in small lots, with payments spread over fifteen 
years. There were also decrees dissolving the remaining religious orders, 
deporting non-juror priests, secularizing the registration of birtl^ deaths, and 
marriages, reducing the age of marriage, widening the grounds of divorce, 
outlining a scheme of national education, and abolishing all social qualifica- 
tions for commissions in the army. The needs of poor purchasers were met 
by calling for an immediate report on the scheme for issuing a new bell- 
metal currency in small denominarions. These coins were to range in 
value from five sols (twopence half-penny), to three deniers (half a ferthing). 
They were to bear the head of Liberty in place of that of Louis XVI. 

The opportunity was also taken to initiate two reforms in the government 
of Paris which were to have important effects in the months that followed. 
The commune determined to aidminister a coup de grdce to its old enemy, 
the Paris department, and to obtain effective control over the National 
Guard. 

The old directory had resigned on the eve of August loth: but the 
assembly had ordered it to be replaced by a fresh election. The commune 
was soon faced by a new department, ‘provisional’ in name, but in fact a 
dangerous weapon in the hands of a hostile assembly determined to exercise 
its ri^t of supervision under the new police decree. Urged b^ Robespierre, 
at this time a hot champion of the independence of the sections, the com- 
mune attempted to get the powers of the new body limited to matters of 
taxation. For the moment it failed. The assembly’s refusal was the first 
shot fired in the Girondin reaction against the ‘dictatorship’ of the Paris 
commune. * 

Within ten days the deputies conceded, under another head, more than 
they had gained. One handicap under which the people had lain during the 
recent rising was the lack of liaison between the forty-eight sections of the 
capital and the sixty battalions of the National Guard. This hindrance to 
ochlocracy was now removed. The Guard was reorganized on a sectional 
basis. £a(£ of the little republics into whose hands the government of Paris 
had fidlen could in future count upon its own men, its own muskets, and (if 
it were fortunate enough to possess any) its own guns to reinforce its political 
opinions. In July, ’91, tlie National Guard had been used by the legally con- 
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stituted commune against the people. In August, *92, it had been used by an 
insurrectional commune against the 6rown aiid the oonstitution. In June, 
’93, and July, *94, it would be used in a civil war between political parties. 
The history of the country would be determined by the armed sections of the 
capital. 

The militarizing of the sections, and the opening of their assemblies to 
those who had so lately been passive dtizens, gave point to a formula which 
now appeared for the first time at the bead of the official acts of the commune 
— ‘The fourth year of Liberty, the first year of Equality.* The control of the 
revolution had at first been transmitted downwards from the middle to the 
lower class of society. It was now beginning to reverse its direction* Initiative 
was passing from the constituted authorities, whether the assembly elected 
by the whole country, or the commune appointed by the people of the capital, 
to unconstituted gatherings and unofficial leaders. It was also passing, 
though slowly, from the middle to the lower bourgetnsii. 

This social change can be verified from the published lists of national and 
communal representatives. There was, in fact, surprisingly little difference 
in age, origin, or social status between the deputies of the Commons in *89, 
*91, and *92. The ultimate direction of the revolution remained in the hands 
of the class which began it. Its national orbit was little affected by the aberra- 
tions of the capital. When the quarrels of Jacobin and Girondin had ended 
on the same scaffold, the beneficiaries of the new order belonged to the same 
class of society as the men of 1 789. 

As it was in the country, so it was, for the first part of the period, in the 
capital. A comparison of the personnel of the Paris commune of *90 with that 
of ’91 shows sdmost exactly the same professional make-up. Of a hundred 
and thirty-one members of the commune of *90, forty-four were lawyers, 
forty-two merchants or tradesmen, eighteen officials, twelve men of letters, 
artists, or journalists, six doctors, six priests, and three officers in the army. 
Of a hundred and thirty-five miembers of the commune of *91, forty-six 
were lawyers, forty-three merchants or tradesmen, sixteen officials, sixteen 
men of letters, five doctors, five priests, and three officers. 

But in the constitutional commune of '92, which included many new 
members appointed during the winter and spring, there is already evidence 
of a change of balance. Of fifty-two whose professions can be ascertained 
twenty are merchants or tradesmen, and onl^ sixteen lawyers; and within 
this dass the shop-keepers {marchands) have increased their numbers at the 
expense of the merchants (nigotidnts). An analysis of the professions of the 
insurrectional commune of August 10th is conclusive. Out of two hundred 
and one members no less than a hundred and four are marchands or negotiants: 
lawyers havesunk to thirty-one: art and literature, with thirty-fouf members, 
are better represented than before: there are nineteen officials, four doctors, 
five priest^ and four officers. ^ 

In this revolutionary executive, the nominees of the democratic sections, 
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Aere sre only two workmen (Fjn/nrrr)— one cobbler and one jeweller. The 
working class may listen to ^lieedies^ and cany pikes. The direction of their 
movement is still in the han^ of ^e men who can read a paper and write a 
petition, who can sit on a committee and stand on a platform~die lawyers, 
journalists, petty officials, and, in ever-increasing proportion, the small 
employers of labour, whether in dbops, ffictories, or transport. Yet, though 
they are in a minority, the most active leaders of ^e insurrectional commune 
are still lawyers and journalists. It is this class which supplies the majority 
of the twenty-one who act as President or Secreta^ during the week of 
August loth-iyth. 

As the revolution went on, it was becoming more and more difficult to 
say what meaning should be attached to a word which was increasingly used 
by speakers of all parties — ^^the people’ {le peuple). Mirabeau in the ^National 
Assembly’ debates of June, ’89, had used it in the sense which it bore in 
the preamble to the American constitution — ^*We, the people of the United 
States’; and he had defended an ambiguity which alarmed sc»ne of his 
hearers. By common consent the term no longer included the privileged 
orders, the ci-devant bishops and nobles, the First and Second Estates of 
1789. But did it mean the whole residue — ^both the active and the passive 
citizens? Did it include, along wth the Third Estate, what some were 
beginning to call the Fourth Estate, the disfranchised proletariat? Did it 
mean the populuSy the whole population, or did it mean specifically the lower 
orders, the plebs — a class hitherto so despised that no word had been pro- 
vided for it in the French language? The orators used the ambiguous word 
in whatever way best suited their argument. The sections cut ^e knot by 
admitting the Fourth Estate to their counsels, and by calling themselves 
indiscriminately sansculottes. 

One result of the employment of civilian guards and volunteers in the 
fighting of August 10th was the ^dictatorship’ of the commune. Another 
result was a cry for vengeance on the ‘murderers’ raised by the relatives of 
those who had fallen. The familiesof professional soldiers would have taken 
their losses more philosophicdly. ]^ven volunteers might have reflected that 
the casualties inflicted on the enenly were more than double their own. Such 
was not the temper of the//^/r/r and The assembly, being in 

no position to offend the people, was quick to promise a court-martial 
(August nth). It then delayed the execution of the decree, hoping that the 
agitation might die down. But the commune did not forget. It was not 
content with a court which could only try soldiers. It demanded one Which 
could try civilians also. It must be a tribunal set up for this sole purpose 
{c(mr d*exception)y and judgii^ without appeal. 

On August 1 7th the deputies gave way, and set up a special court, sitting 
in two panels, under eight judges, with jurymen nominated by the sections. 
Four days later the truds began. Widun a week three ‘criminals’ of August 
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lodi had been ocMidemned to death. But still the public was not satisfied. 
Several sections demanded more and quicker decapitations. The {mvocadve 
ceremony of the afith, commemorating on the scene of thdr victory the 
‘Frendi citizens who had died for liberty,’ and suggesting vengeance on 
’traitors and tyrants,’ showed that there was a growing danger of Ae people 
taking the administration of justice into dieir own hands, and lynching those 
whom the courts were too slow to execute. 

At the end of August^ ’92, the nine principal prisons of Paris contained 
some two thousand ^ hundred prisoners. Under the dilatory and divided 
care of the department^ which was responsible for the prison buildings, and of 
the commune, whose admnistratturs dt poHee supervised the prisoners, these 
establishments had become increa^ngly over-crowded and insecure. Thw 
had once been hope of improvement. John Howard’s first-hand description 
of French prisons in Paris and in the provinces was published in 1777, and 
revised, after further visits, in ’80, ’84, and ’89, It ^ves the impresrion 
that, thanks to a liberal enactment of 171 7, French prison management was 
in many ways more enlightened than that of other countries. Even before 
Howard’s book was translated into French by Mile de Kdralio in ’88, it had 
inspired Louis XVI to pull down two of the worst prisons, and to transfer 
their inmates to the better quarters and more civiliz^ regime of La Force. 
There was an interesting moment when Jeremy Bentham himself suggested 
an experiment with his ‘Panopticon’ system of prison management, and even 
offer^ his own sendees as Governor. 

But bad customs drove out good. La Force soon fell back into the old 
ways; and when part of it burnt down in January, ’91, many of its 
prisoners were sent back to older establishments. Fresh quarters were 
designed at the Madelonettesj but they were not ready eight months later, 
though the work (it was reported) could have been done in a fortnight. 
Another plan, to fit up Saint-Lazare as a prison, had also hung fire for a year 
past. A report in favour of s^rating diflfeient classes of prisoners had never 
been acted upon. Roland’s inquiry in May, ’92, whilst finding no evidence 
for the personal ill-treatment of prisoners, ^owed that the primns were 
dai^rously over-crowded, insanitary, arid unsafe. But his complaints to the 
d^artment and the commune came too late. 

At the Chfltelet, which was dreaded by the most hardened criminals, five 
hundred persons on trial, or under arre^ were crowded into rooms bardy 
large enough for half that number. A fiw who could afford to pay for the 
privily slept en fistele^ with a mattress under tirem: tire majority lay on 
straw {en paiUe). A dangerous prisoner migjit languirir aid die in solitary 
{en cachet). It was the same at tire Conciergerie and La Force. 
Only at the aristocratic Abbaye all the inmates lay on mattressm, not more 
than six in a room, and were allowed, with their reqps, hmlRf et etOrhy a 
‘ bottie of wine a day. 

Shut tq> in the dark for twelve hours out of tiie twenty-four, tiie.iffisonen 
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had nothing to do. Some spent the time gambling. Some, working by the 
light of linen wicks soaked in salad oil, engraved counterfeit assignats with 
nails or shoe-buckles on paper smuggled in from a shop across the road, and 
sold them at half their face value to the visitors who were their accomplices. 
For in' day-time little attempt was made to segregate the prisoners either 
from one another or from their friends outside. Watrin, the Gk>vernor 
{cmcierge^greffier) of the Chfttelet, was a mild and overworked man. His 
warders were untrustworthy; and two depleted companies of gendarmes 
were unable to cope with their various duties — ^visiting the prisoners’ quar- 
ters to see that the doors and windows were intact, patrolling the court- 
yards, and conducting prisoners to and from the prisons of whid they were 
in charge. Their number should by now have been increased by the addition 
of another hundred and fifty men; but the decree of June 1 7 th, like so many 
others, had not been carried out. 

One consequence of this casual and incompetent regime was the constant 
risk of prison-breaking. There had been a series of successful attempts 
during the autumn of ’90, and again in October, ’91. The concierges were 
never free from the fear of its happening again. The general public, outside 
the small number who were in league widli the prisoners, dreaded nothing 
so much as the liberation of persons whom, under a safer system, they could 
have pitied for their sufferings. It might well be feared that in the event of 
an enemy attack upon Paris, either the prisoners would break out, or the 
public would break in, to anticipate and prevent such a rising. 

On August 14th, *92, the care of the police and prisons of Paris, hitherto 
delegated to four administrateurs^ had b^n entrusted to a Vigilance Com- 
mittee {comiti de surveillance) that included fifteen other members of the 
munici^ity. This body was replaced, a fortnight later (September 2nd) hy a 
committee of eleven, on whi^ Panis and Sergent, the two most active 
administrateursy still played the leading parts, and to which was added the 
ominous name of Jean-Paul Marat. 

A tablet on the little Hdtel du Lion d’Or at Boudry, near Neuchfttel, 
reminds the traveller that le Tribun de la Rivolution Frangaise had a Swiss 
mother. His fiitlier was a Spanish doctor forced, by becoming a Calvinist, 
to leave his country. Jean-Paul, born in 1743, spent a vagabond youth in 
foreign parts, studying and practising what passed at that time for medical 
science. For ten vears before 1776 he was a well-known figure amongst the 
foreigners who nequented the coffee-houses of Soho, including amongst his 
acquaintances the artists Antonio Zucchi and Amelia Kauffmann, and the 
diarist Joseph Farington. ^He was,’ says Farington, *a little man, slender, but 
well made. Of a yellow aspect, he had a quick eye. He had a great deal of 
motion, seldom keeping his body or liinbs still. He was thin, oiscontented, 
and abused the establishments which existed.’ His scientific pamphlets, his 
medical cures, and the Wilkite political views which he embodied in his 
most considerable work, The Chains of Slavery^ made him known in New- 
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castle and Edinburgh. He joined a well-known Masonic Lodge, and pur- 
chased a medical degree at St. Andrei. But his fren'^ty for publication put 
him constantly in debt, and drove him to undistinguished, if not dishonest 
ways of earning a living. There are almost sufficient grounds for identifying 
Jean-Paul Marat, during some otherwise unaccountable gaps in his English 
career, with ‘John Peter Le Mattre, alias Mara,’ who taught French first at 
Warrington Academy, and then at Oxford, where he lived with a wife in a 
houte at the corner of the Broad and the Turl, and had a child christened at 
St Michael’s in the Corn; who robbed the Ashmolean collection of a num- 
ber of valuable medals; fled, pursued by Sir John Fielding’s runners, to 
London, Norwich, and Lichfield; was arrested at Dublin, imprisoned 
in Oxford Castle, and condemned by the Vice-Chancellor’s court to the 
hulks at Wooiwi A. 

However this may be, Marat reappeared in Paris in 1777 as a doctor 
attached to the household troops {miduin des gardes du corps) of the Comte 
d’Artois. During the ten years before the revolution he built up a fresh 
reputation as a ^hionable practitioner, working remarkable cures by means 
of a secret concoction {Peau factice anti^putmonique) which proved on analysis 
to contain little else but chalk and water. He was known in more learned 
circles as an ambitious and cantankerous candidate for a place in the Academy 
of Science, on the strength of a number of optical experiments of doubtful 
value. When in 1783 Robespierre made his mark as a barrister by defending 
a householder of Saint-Omer against the charge of endangering his neigh- 
bours’ lives by erecting a lightning-conductor, Marat was called by the 
other side as an opponent of Franklin’s invention. Charlatanism could go no 
further. 

The outbreak of the revolution found the unsuccessful candidate for the 
Academy at a dangerous age, and in a dangerous temper. The news of the 
fall of the Bastille (such is his own account) raised him from a sick-bed. He 
abandoned medicine and scientific research, and became a democratic 
journalist. A candid friend of the people — UAmi du peuple was the tide of 
his first paper — he never flattered them, and won their respect by telling 
them that they were unfit to rule. He believed and was not afraid to maintain 
that a dictatorship was the only remedy for the disorders of popular govern- 
ment. Giving up (he declared) but two hours of the twenty-four to sleep 
and one to meals and domesticity, he spent six hours of such leisure as his 
parliamentary duties allowed in listening to the grievances of the poor, 
writing petitions for the oppressed, receiving denunciations, and editing his 
paper. He had not (be said) allowed himself a quarter of an hour’s recreation 
for three years. 

Marat’s habitual disrespect for accepted opinions gave him a reputation 
for far-sightedness which he did not deserve. He suspected everyone, and 
generally proved to be right in doing so. But he had no eye for proportion, 
and no sense of humour; his denunciations added to the evils ^ey were 
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meant to cure. With surreal calloumess he was prepared to dear the 
my for a new order of sodety by amputating the old. Decapitation seemed to 
his half-Spanish mind the obvious prelude to a democratic (hetatorsbip. 

The main business of the first Vigilance Committee of the commune had 
been to fill the Paris prisons. The main business of the second Vigilance 
Committee, during the short Indian summer of its existence, was to empty 
them* Within three days of its s^pointment (September 2nd-5th) nearly 
half the prisoners had b^ murder^. This is not to say that the committee 
was wholly, or even mainly, responsible for the prison massacres. The causes 
were more remote: the agents were more various. 

At Mainz, on July 19th, the Emperor and tbe^King of Phissia had 
agreed upon a plan for the invasion of F ranee. The spear-head of the attack 
was to be a Prussian army under the Duke of Brunswick advancing by the 
historic route from Coblentz through Trier to Verdun. It was to be sup- 
ported by Austrian armies spread out on either flank, from the Netherlands 
to the Swiss frontier. The two sovereigns estimated their total effectives at 
about a hundred and thirty thousand men. To these might be added four 
thousand eight hundred armed imigris. To meet this force the French could 
count on no more than ninety-tliree thousand men, disorganized by defeat, 
deserted by their royalist oflicers, and distracted by the uncertainties of the 
political situation. 

The enemy, anxious not to enter the country till harvest-time, when his 
army could count on subsistence, advanced with extreme deliberation, and 
took over a fortnight to move from Trier to Verdun at the rate of some three 
and a half miles a day. Yet there could be no disguising the direction of his 
march. On August 1 2th the frontier was crossed at Sierck. On the 20th 
Longwy was invested. The German guns opened, and started a few fires. 
It capitulated on the 23rd* On the 30th Verdun was attacked in the same 
way. After fifteen hours’ bombardment part of the garrison mutinied^ the 
commandant^^blew out his brains; and the town surrendered. The invader 
was within a hundred and forty mil^ of Paris. 

At this critical moment the republic was saved by the slowness of Bruns- 
wick^ and by die energy of Danton. If the Prussians had advanced more 
quiddV) the throne might never have &llen, or the government might have 
been mrced to take the advice of the Brissotin leaders, and to evacuate Paris. 
Without Danton’s leadership, the movement might never have been started 
which sent city volunteers to the front, from ^tember 2nd onwards, at 
the rate of eighteen hundred a day. Professional caution was worsted, as $0 
often before and since, by the audacity of the amateur. Within three weeks 
^ invader would be turned back towards the frontier. 

But already Paris was in a ferment. S^ional meetings were being held for 
die choice of electors to the forthcoming Convention. Domiciliary visits 
weie bdng made, both oflScially and unofficially, in search of arnw. Volun- 
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teen were enlistiiig end equipfung dtenttdves for the firont. Fredi placardb 
appeared every day at die street-temen. The red flag of natk»ial emeigenCT 
flew on the Town Hall. Workmen tnunped out every morning to mrti^ 
Montmartre. Every day vcdunteen' marked away to swell die chaodc 
mobilizadont at CnabnS) Soissons, or Rdms. They were ‘accompanied as 
flir as die Barriers* — to an English traveller describes die scene — ^‘by their 
women, who were carrying their muskets for them; some with huge sau- 
sages, pieces of cold irfeat,and loaves of bread stuck on their bayonets,and all 
laughir^ or singing Qa. ira.* How seldom in French history had such a 
spectacle been seen before] How often since it has recurred! Here was an 
atmosphere in which heroism uid violence might flourish side by side. 

On Sunday, September 2nd, Paris heard of the investment of Verduru 
The barriers were at once dosed, ngnal-guns were fired, the churdi bells 
were set ringing, and proclamations were issued exhordng good dtizens to 
march to the firont. ‘The tocsin you will hear to-day,’ cried Danton, ‘is 
not an alarm, but an alert. It sounds the charge against the enemies of our 
country. For victory we must dare, and dare, and— dare again. So France 
will be saved.* 

The enemies of the country were not all outside the walls of the capital. 
With every mile that the Prussians approached nearer to Paris the counter- 
revoludonaries on the home front grew more confident. With every rumour 
of treachery at Longwy or at Verdun Parisians grew more consdous of the 
number of d-devant nobles, refractory priests, and suspidous-looking for- 
d^ers whom they passed in the streets of the threatened capital. Stories 
began to spread, as they had spread at the time of the lung’s flight, of a 
royalist rising in the prisons. 

On this same Sunday morning (September 2nd) the new Vigilance Com- 
mittee met for die first time at the mayor’s oflidal residence. Marat had been 
escorted there by an armed crowd fiom his secdon, the Quatre natiom. From 
the Matrie^ early in the afternoon, four carriages set out to carry twenty 
priests to the prison at the Abbaye of Sdnt-Germain-des-Pr^ about half a 
mile away. As soon as the carriages arrived outside the prison, the priests were 
draped out by members of the secdon, and murdered. Perhaps the mur- 
derers were the men who had accompanied Marat to the Maine a finv hours 
before. Certainly Marat, who had already been incidng the vdunteen to 
lynch the prisoners before they left for the front, did not disaf^rpve. 
Certainly the conunittee, when they sent a convoy of priests, unguarded, to a 
prison in Marat’s secdon, must have known that they might be atta^d. 
Su^ was die be^nning of the massacre; widiout it, die rest mig^t never 
have hajqiened. 

From the murder of priests outride the Abbaye it was an easy step to the 
murder of prisoners inride. From priest-kiliii^ at the Abbaye it was an easy 
step to priest-killing at the Carmelite convent {Camus) in me neighb<Hiring 
Luxembourg secdon. Then there was a pause^ from six to dgbt o’dodc in 
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the evening. A determined effort at this moment should have prevented 
further trouble. The commune, indeed, sent commissioners to the prisons; 
but their only instructions were to protect debtors, and prisoners lying under 
civil charges. The assembly was asked to send some of its own members, and 
did so; but no attention was paid to them by the murderers. The same even- 
ing the killing began again. It continued for two more days, at the Chfttelet, 
the Bernardins, the Conciergerie, Saint-Firmin, the Bicfitre, and the Salp^ 
tri^re. At La Force it did not end until September 7th. 

The original motive of the murders was soon forgotten. At the Chitelet 
the victims were from two hundred and fifteen to two hundred and twenty 
thieves and debtors: at the Bicfttre, a kind of reformatory, a hundred and 
sixty to a hundred and seventy boys and girls: at the Salp^tri^re, a women’s I 
prison and penitentiary, thirty-five prostitutes. Out of the total of eleven to 
thirteen hundred killed, the non-political victims were as three to one. Yet 
the massacre was not indiscriminate. Improvised tribunals gave a semblance 
of justice to popular vengeance, or popular fear. At the Abbaye, Maillard, 
the hero of July 14th and October 5th, produced a warrant from ^e admin!-- 
strateurs of the commune, and marked off the names on the prison list 
(icrou). The silver-rimmed spectacles through which he deciphered the 
names and the gold watch by which he timed the proceedings are still 
treasured by his last living descendant. At the Salp^tri&re the women were 
brought one by one before a ^court nominated by the people.’ The killing 
was in most cases carried out by small bands, not of hardened criminals or 
professional cut-throats, but of middle^ged tnuiesmen and patrons (working 
employers), with a few ex-soldiers, federals, and gendarmes, armed with 
clubs, swords, and pikes. The murderers at the Abbaye included carters, 
carpenters, and cabinet-makers; hat-makers and cobblers; jewellers and 
watchmakers. They were provided with drink by the section, and were 
promised twenty-four shilling^ each by the commune if they did not 
plunder the bodies of their victims. 

It is natural to inquire whether the authorities did anything to stop the 
massacre* The commune was responsible for maintaining order in Paris. 
Acting through the mayor (Potion) and the Commandant (Santerre) it could 
order out the National Guard, the only armed force in the capital. Its respon- 
sibility was therefore the greatest. It had, in fact, consistently supported the 
sections in their demand for popular vengeance on' the ‘criminals’ of August 
1 0th. It was not likely to bring much pressure on the sections to parade their 
contingentsof the Guard. Its General Council was not sitting at the time when 
the massacre began. When it met in the evening, it ordered the combing- 
out of petty delinquents from the prisons, and it sponsored the attack on the 
Conciergerie. On the second evening, and during the subsequent three days 
of the massacre, it did no more than despatch commissioners to the prisons. 
There is a strong suspicion that, when all was over, it paid the murderers 
for their work. The inference is that the commune contained a majority of 
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members in fiivour of a ^prison purge*, and a minority too weak to rerist 
them. 

The assembly, over which the« unprincipled ex-courtier Hdrault de 
S&:helles presided for the first time on September 2nd, adjourned at four 
o’clock without hearing of the killing at the Abbaye. At the evening session 
it sent out commissioners, at the request of the commune. It shares the 
responsibility of the commune for allowing the massacre to begin again at 
eight o’clock that evening, and for failing to stop it afterwards. On September 
3rd it had no difficult in rescuing from the Abbaye the deputy Jonneau. It 
made no attempt to save others. It was content to charge the aty authorities 
to see that persons and property were respected, and to call on the mayor for 
a daily report on the situation. Worse, it circularized the sections and depart- 
ments with Roland’s apologia for the first day’s massacre. 

The ministers cannot escape their share of responsibility. The respectable 
Roland claimed afterwards not to have heard of what was happening till 
September 3rd. He then wrote a long letter to the assembly, excusing the 
effervescence of the people, and describing the massacre as une sorte de justice. 
The next day, finding that the killing was not over, he ordered Santerre in 
the name of the nation and the government to employ all legal means to 
prevent attacks upon person and property: and he wrote a second letter to 
the mayor and the President of the assembly lamenting the continuance of 
disorder, and calling attention to the dangerous position of the survivors at 
the Abl^ye. Danton, as Minister of Justice, and the man of the moment, 
was more likely than anyone else to be listen^ to. He did nothing, unless he 
prevented Robespierre from directing the attention of the murderers to 
Roland, Brissot, and other prominent Girondins. There is a well-known 
story that on the day after the battle of Valmy he boasted of his part in the 
massacre to the young Jacobin who was afterwards King Louis-Philippe. 
He may well have done so. It might be written of him, as it was written of 
Hugh Speke, who claimed the credit for the Irish Night of 1688, that *he 
was a man quite capable of committing such a villainy, and quite capable 
also of falsely boasting that he had committed it.’ 

Potion, who had lost much of his popularity and influence since August 
loth, seems to have done nothing on his own account, whatever mw have 
been his part in the proceedings of the commune. Appealed to by ^land 
on the 4th on behalf of the Swiss at the Abbaye, as well as by those in charge 
of the Salp6triire and La Force, he contented himself wiA passing on the 
messages to Santerre; he asked him at the same time to make sure of the 
safety of the royal prisoners in the Temple. 

As for Santerre, it could hardly be expected riiat one who had so often 
exploited the popular will would now oppose it. The murderers may well 
have counted on the non-intervention of the National Guard. The only 
order Santerre gave on the first two days of the massacre was one for the 
removal of the dead bodies from the Condergerie. He seems to have taken 

F.a. — ^20 
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BO action on the appeals that he received from Roland and P6tion, though he 
took a solemn oath at the bar of the House that he would die, if need be, in 
enforcing the law. He was accused afterwards of having boasted that he 
could have stopped the massacre, but dhat he would have preferred the credit 
of perpetrating it ^ and he did not deny that he had said so. 

Manuel, the procureur of the commune, and his deputy, Billaud- Varenne, 
made futile appeals to the murderers at the Abbaye and at La Force. On the 
7th, when the massacre was over, Manuel proposed the erection of a special 
court to punish those responsible for it. The fact was that all the municipal 
authorities were in a very weak position, when it came to enforcing order. 
The control of the National Guard was in thq bands of the forty-eight 
sections: the control of the police had been entrusted to the Vigilance 
Committee, which was doing more to encourage than to repress the 
massacre. 

The action of the Vigilance Conunittee provoked the first murders: its 
tacit approval encouraged the rest. Marat would not shrink from carrying 
out his own advice. He, if any one man, was responsible for the massacre. 
Nor was this all. On September 3rd, when the assembly published Roland’s 
letter, the Committee issued to the departmental authorities all over the 
country a missive announcing that ‘some of the ferocious conspirators de- 
tained in the prisons had been put to death by the people,’ and urging that a 
similar course should be followed in the provinces. This letter was printed at 
Marat’s press, and circulated under seal of the Ministry of Justice, probably 
by arrangement with Danton’s secretary, Fabre d’Eglantine. It is unlikely 
that Danton himself was ignorant of it. 

The sections did not ordinarily meet until five in the evening. The 
resolutions that some of them sent in, calling for the purging of the 
prisons, were probably drawn up in view of what had already happened 
at the Abbaye and at the Carmes. But it was their encouragement that 
caused the renewal of the massacre that evening, and on the following days. 
There was, in J&ct, hardly a public body or a political leader in Paris who 
could honestly say, ‘ I am innocent of the blood of this just person.’ Most of 
them, perhaps, would have agreed with what young Basire wrote to his 
mistress. ‘A sensitive man,’ he said, ‘can only wrap his head in his cloak, 
and hurry past the dead bodies, to take sanctuary in the temple of the Law 
-—thinking not of individuals, but of the people as a whole.’ 

Public opinion, perhaps, must be held ultimately responsible for what 
happened. Yet it has to be remembered that in a city as large as Paris a prison 
massacre, like the fall of the Bastille, might not be generally known for some 
time outside the quarter in which it took place. September and was a Sunday. 
The shops were dosed, the people were holiday-making, and news travell^ 
more slowly than on a week-day. During the days that followed, the better 
dtizens were preoccupied with the preparation of camps and fortifications 
outside the dty. Deputies set out at five o*dock in the morning to supervise 
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the work. 'Actors, dancers, musicians, stage-hands, and scene-^fters* fiom 
the Theatre Montansier had volunteered to form a labour company. The 
pensimnaires of two other theatres declared that they would be proud to 
defend to the death the love of liberty and equality which they had so often 
professed on the stage. Few were in a mood to cavil at the more brutal way 
in which others expressed their patriotism. When the massacre became 
generally known, public opinion was at first apathetic, if not approving. As 
the killing went on, there were fears of a general attack upon persons and 
property, and middle-class disapproval asserted itself. The Mmitiur waited 
until September 6th to see which way the elections were going, and then 
published an apologia for the massacres. Other papers followed suit. 

The attitude of the lower orders was a point into which the Englishman, 
Dr. John Moore, who was then in Paris, particularly inquired. The opinion 
of a Parisian acquaintance quoted by him deserves attention. *Their rage,* he 
said, ‘is seldom excited, but by the high price of bread, when the only remedy 
they think of, is the dragging of a baker or engrosser d la lantemex there 
would terminate their thirst of blood; they never would have a wish for the 
death of other prisoners, if tlicy were not wrought upon by wicked and 
ambitious men.’ Nevertheless there were many who viewed with indifference 
or even favour proceedings in which they were too fastidious to take a part. 
Audot at eighty remembered visiting the Abbaye as a boy of ten when the 
killing was just over. There were two piles of dead bodies — one of priests, 
which had been dismembered, and one of lay victims. They had been 
dragged together by the feet, leaving a trail of blood. The pavi was being 
washed down, and the kennel was running red. The cirde of spectators 
opened out, saying, ‘Let the child have a look.’ 

‘Necessity made this execution inevitable,* wrote a Parisian in his diary on 
the night of September and : ‘part of Paris is starting tomorrow for the army; 
the city will have no men left in it: this crowd of unfortunates might have 
cut our throats while the men were away. It is sad to have to go to such 
lengths. But it is better (as they say) to kill the devil than to let the devil kill 
you.’ Such was the popular view among Parisians, 

Outside Paris, in the more royalist, clerical, and what could by now be 
called counter-revolutionary parts of France, the massacre was repudiated 
as yet another crime of dty mob-rule, and a beginning was soon made in the 
compilation of a new martyrology. In the provinces more dosely connected 
by position or sympathy with the great republican centres — Paris, Lyon, 
Marseille, or Bordeaux — the occasional lynching of priests or other suspects 
had been common enough that summer to make Marat’s invitation of 
September 3rd superfluous. 

But at Orleans lay a number of prisoners under charges of llse-^nation^ 
waiting for trial by the dilatory haute^cour. As early as August nth the 
Mauconseil section of Paris had demanded the transference of these prisoners 
to the capital, so that they might be judged by the spedal court set up on the 
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17th. This demand was backed by the commune on the 23rd. In vain diie 
assembly ordered the removal of the prisoners to safer custody at Saumur. A 
force of two thousand National Guardsmen marched from Paris, with the 
connivance of Santerre, and carried off fifty’^three prisoners under the eyes 
of the protesting magistrates (granJsfrocurateurs ie la nation). Fournier ‘the 
American,’ who was in charge of the convoy, was urged by Roland to stop 
at Etampes. He professed himself unable to do more than divert its march to 
Versailles: here the authorities of the Seine-et-Oise department might be 
able to protect the prisoners from the popular vengeance which h^ just 
emptied the prisons of Paris. But they had scarcely arrived at Versailles 
when they were set upon, at the door of the town gaol, and massacred (Sep- 
tember 9th). The murderers were local people, including two vine-dressers, 
and a cobbler and his wife. Alquier, the President of the departmental 
tribunal, who took care to be in Paris when the prisoners arrived at Ver- 
sailles, believed that Danton was privy to this crime. Roland, convinced of 
Fournier’s good faith, defended his part in the affair, and helped him to 
recover his expenses from the assembly. 

No document illustrates the August revolution and the September mass- 
acre more realistically than the list of accounts settled by the treasurer in 
connexion with work done for the General Council of the Commune. 
Here are a few of the items. 

To sieur Menu, for a rope to pull down the statue of Louis XV in the 
Place Louis XV, ^5- 

To J. B. Baillard, for conveying to the Town Hall on a hand-cart the 
silver plate found in the church of Saint-Gervais, 6s. 

To Delore, for two torches, 5s., and to the widow Binet, for the hire of 
16 horses, both for the proclamation of the decree giving passive citizens 
the rights of active citizenship, ^^3 4s. 

To Mme Michel, of the ribbon shop, Rue aux Fers, for 351 ames of 
tricolor ribbon at 45 sous^ £^9 9^* » woollen cockades at 3d., 

<C4 4s- 

To BlondeauXy for 4 horses that drew the guns to the Tuileries on August 
iothya4s. 

To the porter Mazoyer, whose duty it was to recover property found on 
the dead b^es, and to return it to the General Council of the commune, 
24s. ) and to three persons who supplied carts, ;£3. 

Expenses of a commissioner of the commune who superintended the 
burial of bodies brought from the prisons on Sept. 3rd and 4th, at three 
cemeteries, 9s. 

The same, for other commissioners, who provided quick-lime for the 
destruction of the bodies, 4s. 

To Gil . . . and Pet . . . for the time they and their comrades put in, 
^during two days^ d Vtxpiditum dtt prttres dt Saint-Firmitiy £7. bs. 
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To Jo! , for carts that made five journeys carrying bodies from the 
abbaye of Saint-Germain on Sept. 2-3, 30s. 

To a painter who defaced the 4x>ats of arms on the collars of horses 
belonging to the H-devant Prince de Condd, 5s. 2}. 

For the provision of a carriage to convey two commissioners to the 
Bic£tre and Salpdtri^re, in order to appease {calnur) the citizens, 25s. 6d. 

To Elevd, upholsterer, for the provision of a desk and chairs every 
day from Aug. 22nd to Sept, xst in the amphitheatre of the Place 
Saint-Martin, for receiving the names for voluntary enlistment, los. 

The narratives given by English eye-witnesses — ^the traveller John 
Moore, the chargi d'affaires William Lindsay, or the secret agent George 
Monro — ^are sufficient evidence of the repugnance which the prison 
massacre aroused in foreign minds. Even to modern feelings, hardened by a 
long course of pogroms, purges, and executions, something of spectacular 
horror still attaches to the dark and dreadful scenes of Septeml^r, 1792. 
Was this, then, the justice of the people? 


Chapter XVII 
CONVENTION 

Je Tai dit| dis Torigine de cette Convention} c*e8t la troisiime revolution oue nous avons 
k nnir, la revolution de Tanarchie. Nous ne pourrons la terminer qu*en etablissant une 
bonne constitution k la place de ce syst^me de desorganisation et de despotisme qu*on 
voudrait perpetuer. — (Brissot, March 24th, 1793.) 

It had been argued by the abbd Maury in April, 1790, that the so-called 
National Assembly had no right to the powers it claimed to possess. *To 
produce a national assembly,* he insisted, ^the whole nation would have to 
rise against its government, ignore its king, and give its assembly plenary 
powers.* The abbd thought he was putting an impossible case. It was now an 
accomplished fact. August 10th had seen Paris and the provinces united in an 
attack upon the Parliament and the throne. All the hopes of the country 
were now placed in a National Convention, the re-embodiment of the 
absolute power of the sovereign people. Yet in this twilight of constitutional 
government Frenchmen moved uncertainly, seeing forms of authority, 
but not knowing whether they were real. The king of the French had been 
suspended; but F ranee was not a republic. The accomplices and agents of the 
royal counter-revolution were either dead or in exile; but nothing had been 
done to bring Louis himself to trial. A constitution had been enacted; but 
was it still in force? Ministers had been appointed; but were they a consti- 
tutional (»cecutive? Only a Convention could tdl. 
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The elecdons of *92 began, according to pious precedent, with a mass, and 
ended with a Te Deum, They coincided with the Prussian advance on Paris, 
and with the massacre in the prisons. The electoral assembly of Paris held 
its first meeting on September 2nd, and chose its first deputy on September 
5th. The voters may have been preoccupied; but they refused to be hurried. 
Both in the primary and in the electoral assemblies separate scrutinies were 
held for each place to be filled: it was not surprising that it took the section 
des Piques four days to choose sixteen electors, and the electoral assembly of 
Paris eighteen days more to agree upon the names of twenty-four deputies. 
Owing to the length of these operations, the abstention of aristocrats and 
anti-republicans, and the fear of victimization, if one voted inadvertently 
for what might turn out afterwards to be the wrong side, the electoral 
meetings were very poorly attended. Sometimes unfair pressure was exercised 
upon the voters by bourgeois proprietors on one side or by Jacobin enthusiasts 
on the other. The electoral assembly of Paris refused to count the votes of 
delegates who had belonged to an anti-Jacobin club, or who had signed the 
Tetition of the twenty thousand’ against the proceedings of June 20th. 
Nor was it without design that the decree of May 27th for the deportation 
of refractory dei^ was revised on the first day of the elections, so as to 
require a class which might well influence the country vote to leave France 
within a fortnight. 

Such precautions may have been unnecessary. Everywhere the first 
thought of the electors was for the national defence, and their second thought 
for a new constitution. In this respect the country showed a remarkable 
unanimity. In the whole of France only eleven primary assemblies wished 
for the retention of the monarchy. Of the elector^ assemblies there was not 
one but tacitly voted for a republic — ^though only Paris used the word, and 
instructed its representatives to press for it. When the deputies had been 
chosen it was found that not one of the seven hundred and fifty had stood for 
election as a royalist. Since August loth there had been a fresh exodus of the 
king’s friends. Even the loyal Malouet, barely escaping with his life, was 
now in England, wondering why a system that worked in Guiana did not 
work in France. As for the prison massacre, most of the electors may never 
have heard of it: if they did, they were more influenced by the Paris volun- 
teers than by the Paris murderers. 

Though only a million voters went to the polls, there is no good reason to 
doubt that they represented the will of the five million Fren^men who in 
’92, as in *89, enjoyed the franchise. Majorities begin revolutions; minori- 
ties carry them on. The peasantry, who constituted the mass of the electorate, 
were by this time generally satisfied with what the revolution had done for 
them. They had never been deeply concerned with the political programme 
of Paris. They were quite uninterested in the controversies between Jacobin 
and Girondin which occupied the early months of tiie Convention. All they 
asked was that the government should leave tliem alone to eaqploit their new 
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freedom from feudal charges, and their new access to the land. They regretted 
the monarchy, but they would not fight for its restoration. They welcomed 
the war, but they would resist recruitment. Like most country populations, 
they were the joy of the first generation of reformers, and the despair of the 
second. 

In *92, as in ’89 and ’91, the electors chose for their representatives men 
of mature age and social standing. Though the statutory age for election was 
twenty-five, only ten per cent of the deputies were under thirty-one: nearly 
seventy-five per cent were between thirty-one and fifty: fifteen per cent were 
over this age. The junior member, Saint-Just, was only a few days over 
twenty-five. The ^father of the House,* old Longqueue of Chartres, was. 
seventy»-four, and had been born within three years of the death of Louisl 
XIV — so short a space of time separated the new France from the old. As\ 
<0 professions — every other man was some kind of lawyer. About forty- \ 
seven per Cfcnt called themselves conseiller^ avocaty procurntr^ notaireyjugey \ 
or homme de loi\ and of the ten per cent who held official posts many had some \ 
legal qualifications. Business men, merchants, manufacturers, and trades- 
men made up another ten per cent. The representatives of art, literature, 
and science (about six per cent) included a remarkable number of professors 
and teachers. Medicine was well represented by another six per cent; so 
were the church (six per cent) and the fighting services (eight and half per 
cent). The landed interests, doubtless owing to indirect election, were under- 
represented with only six per cent, mostly propriitaires and cultivaUurs. 
There were also a few travellers or men of leisure (one was in Norway at 
the time, and never took his seat), as well as actors, colonial deputies, and 
others more difficult to classify. It is surprising to find, among these enemies 
of the old order, seven Marquises, and a Prince of the blood royal. 

It is commonly asserted that there were only two working men among the 
nine hundred deputies who sat in the Convention at one time or another 
between *92 and ’95. Noel Pointe was a munition-worker (ouvrier armurier) 
from Saint-Etienne. Jean-Baptiste Armonville was a wool-comber (ouvrier 
cardeur de laine) from Reims, whose motherless children lived on charity 
until his deputy’s pay enabled him to set up house in Paris. But others who 
did not call themselves ouvriers might well be classed as working men: 
Bernard des Sablons, a mason’s son, who married a vine-dresser’s daughter, 
and worked on the land; Boiron, a cooper, who died in the village where he 
was bom; the Abbeville baker, Duquen; Gaudin, who had been a gunner 
in the coastguards (camonier garde-cStes) during the war with England; 
Mont^gut, a ditcher or grave-digger (fossoyeiir)\ perhaps Panis, an unspeci- 
fied employi of the caisse du trisor royal. But in fact dak representation was 
neither expected nor desired. The National Convention was to consist of 
representatives of the nation. 

Nothing is more remarkable, in this first democratically elected assembler, 
than the number of deputies who lived and died in the same district, if not m 
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the same village; who were lawyers or tradesmen there, as their fathers had 
been before the revolution; who became judges or mayors there in *90-*9i ; 
and who sat as local deputies in ’91. The drift of clever young men from the 
provinces to the capital ended too often in those days on the scaffold; but 
many of the men of ’92 returned to end their lives in their native place, full 
of years and reminiscences. The Convention grew out of the soil of France. 
It was because the deputies loved their pajs that they left it to serve their 
patrie. 

Amongst these representatives of young France there sat, as a gesture of 
Girondin free-mindedness, an Englishman, Thomas Paine. It had been 
provided in the final draft of the constitution of ’91 that under special 
conditions the assembly might grant naturalization to any foreigner wishing 
to reside in France, and willing to take the civic oath. The Legislative 
Assembly, not content with inviting the collaboration of that pattern of 
Girondism, Jeremy Bentham, and accepting copies of his works, along with 
those of William Godwin, chose William Priestley, in consideration of his 
fathers eminent services to science and politics, to be the first Englishman 
naturalized under this clause. Two months later, on the eve of the elections 
to the Convention, it was proposed by M. J. Chinier that French citizenship 
should be granted unconditionally to distinguished foreigners whose writings 
^sapped the foundations of tyranny, and prepared the road to liberty.^ On 
August 26th Guadet, after leaving out some of Ch6nier*s nominees, and 
putting in some of his own, read out to the House a list which included 
six Englishmen. They were Joseph Priestley, Thomas Paine, William 
Wilberforce, Thomas Clarkson, James Mackintosh, the adversary of Burke, 
and David Williams, the Deist. All of these accepted the honorary citizenship 
bestowed upon them, and thus became eligible to the Convention. Only two 
— Priestley and Paine — ^were sufficiently well known to the electors to 
be nominated. Only Paine, whose recent publication of the second part of 
the Rights of Man made his absence from England desirable, accepted elec- 
tion, and took his seat in the assembly. 

For a month after the capture of the Tuileries the palace remained 
empty and untouched. When Roland was directed by the lo^mith Gamain 
to the discovery of the iron safe in the king’s room, he may well have re- 
flected what admirable quarters might be found here for the new assembly. 
It was Roland who, on September 15th, laid before the deputies Vignon’s 
plans for converting the salU des machines into a parliament-house. This was 
a huge apartment on the ground-floor of the central block of the building, 
a hundred and thirty feet long, forty-five feet broad, and sixty feet high. It 
had been used as a theatre ever since Moli&re’s Psyche was performed there 
in 1671. Thomas Gray, who saw Pandore there in 1739, pronounced it 
‘one of the finest in the world.’ Roland hoped to have this room ready 
for occupation by November 1st. But the work took much longer than 
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was expected) being hdd up partly by lack of funds, and partly (it was 
complained) by a tendency of the labourers to down tools in order to watch 
the executions in the neighbouring Carrousel, where the guillotine stood 
until its removal to the Place de la Revolution. By the end of March it was 
possible for the comti de defense ginir ale to occupy two roomsprepared fork: 
but it was a long time before space could be found, and furniture provided, 
for the other twenty-seven committees transferred from their old quarters 
in the Capucins, Feuillants, and elsewhere. 

Some, notably the comiti de salut public^ were placed in the southern block 
of the building, the Pavilion de Flore, which now bore in large letters the 
name ioAuri: others found accomme^tion in the Pavilion de Marsan, on 
the north, now called liberty. The central block, the Pavilion de THorlogi 
was now marked unite, and surmounted by a cap of liberty in red sergei 
Here, by the great door and grand staircase, where the Swiss had made theii^ 
last stand for monarchy, now passed the rulers of the first French republic. 

Here too was the salle des siances. The deputies viewed their new parlia- > 
ment-house with admiration, but with some uneasiness. Their old seats in 
the manlge had been crowded, but companionable. It had been easy to accost 
a friend across its narrow floor, or to insult an enemy. Now the deputies* 
seats were ramped in a great semicircle against one of the long sides of the 
hall, six deep in the middle, and nine deep at the ends. In the middle of this 
semicircle, on floor level, approached from behind, was the bar: opposite it, 
in the centre of the other long wall, were the President’s chair, from a design 
by David, the secretaries’ tables, and the speaker’s desk. Public seats were 
provided behind the deputies’ block, and at each end of the hall. The walls 
were decorated with classical correctness, and embellished with busts of 
classical heroes — Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Solon, and Plato for Greece; 
Camillus, Publicola, Brutus, and Cincinnatus for Rome. 

There inspiration ended. The place was very difficult to speak in. If the 
orator kept his voice down, it could not be heard: if he raised it, the sound 
echoed unintelligibly in the huge spaces between the pillars and the ceiling. 
When the numbers of the assembly began to dwindle, the hall was found 
far too large, and the isolated deputies felt themselves to be dominated bv 
the governing clique and its permanent oflicials. The terrace of the Tuil- 
eries was too far from the sound of the President’s bell, and too large for 
small gatherings of counsel or opposition. It would be interesting to specu- 
late how far the decline of democratic government has been due to the rever- 
sion, in the arrangement of its meeting-places, from a rectangular to a 
circular parliament-house, from the model of the collie chapel to that of 
the theatre and the arena. 

By one of the great coincidences of history, the day on which the National 
Convention met to elect its officers was also the day on which the national 
army won its first victory. On September 20th, at Valmy in the Argonne, 
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THE DECREE ABOLISHING THE IHRONE 

It is signed by Pctinii as President of die (Ainvention on September 21st, I7<;2, and 
countersigned by the Secretaries, Brissot and Lasource. The Ministers Marine 
(Monge) and of Justice (Danton) signed it next day in die margin. Tliey first dated 
it ‘4th year of L iberty,* and then corrected this to Tst year of the Republic.* 
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the Prussian invader was brought to a standstill, and forced to retreat. On 
September 21st, amidst profound silence, the proposition was put to the 
assembly, ‘That royalty be abolished id France,* and was carried with cheers. 
On the 22nd came the news of Valmy. On the same day it was decreed that 
‘in future the acts of the assembly shall be dated. First Tear of the French 
Republic.* Three days later the corollary was added, to guard against feder- 
alism, that ‘the French Republic is one and indivisible.* There was no 
formal or ceremonial d^laration of a new regime, as in 1848, 1871, or 
1875. The monarchy had been abolished, but not the monarchical constitu- 
tion. A republic had been proclaimed, but it remained to enact a republican 
government. The country was little more republican in feeling or practice 
than it had been at any time since Varennes. But it must now be a republic, 
because it no longer has a king. 

In a note added to his Travels on April 26th, 1792, Arthur Young 
records that when news came of the French dedaration of war against 
Austria, all the company declared that France must be beaten. The French 
army, they said, had no discipline; the French people would never take 
orders. Young himself, without venturing on prophecy, disputes this view. 
The French army may be undisciplined; but the frontier fortresses — ^Lille, 
Metz, Strasbourg — are very strong. The French finances are in disorder; 
but what does public credit matter, if the nation can be saved? The internal 
troubles of the country will not produce a dvil war. The F rench are fighting 
to a man for liberty; their enemies, the Austrians and Prussians, mix as 
badly as oil and vinegar, fire and water. When this passage was written, it 
must have seemed madness to prophesy a French victory. How did the 
mirade of Valmy come about? How were the disasters of Longwy and 
Verdun so signally avenged? 

The troops which sto^ their ground at Valmy induded the men who had 
fled at Mons and Tournai five months before. They had that disgrace to 
avenge, tliey had seen twenty weeks’ service under new commanders, and 
their resistance was stiffened by thirty-five guns of the best artillery in 
Europe. They were, though they did not know it, the advance guard of the 
grande armie. Napoleon’s weapons were already being shaped for him by 
generals trained in a new school — Menou, Custine, Montesquiou, Dumou- 
riez, Kellennann, Dugommier, Kleber, Serrurier. Amateurism was 
reinfordng professionalism. The traditions of the old army were being 
diluted with the intelligence of the new. Side by side with Marceau, Joubert, 
Hoche, Championnet, and Desaix served Ney, Soult, Lanncs, Murat, 
Davout, Macdonald, Grouchy, Drouot, Marmont, Victor, Oudinot, 
Jourdan, Massdna, Augereau, Pichegru, Bernadotte, Junot, Moreau, 
Brune — soldiers in whose exploits the revolution would live a new life long 
after it was dead in the hearts of the politicians. 

The situation at the end of the first week of September was critical. The 
Prussians had occupied the two crudal passages of the Meuse — Stenay and 
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Verdun— on the direct roads from Trier to Paris. They had separated the 
army of Dumouriez in the north-west (Sedan) from that of Kellefrmann in 
the south-east (Metz). Only one obstacle now lay between them and the 
capital — ^the thickly wooded line of hills separating the Meuse and the Aisne, 
called the Argonne. On September 4th Dumouriez, marching south, 
occupied Grand-Pr6, the central of the three passes through this obstacle, 
about equidistant from Stenay and Verdun. Attacked here, he fell back 
southwards, ten days later, behind the Aisne to the little town of Sainte- 
Menehould, on the road for Chalons and Paris: it was the place where tlie 
king had been recognized on his flight to the frontier a year before. Mean- 
while Kellermann was marching round from Metz to meet him. The two 
armies joined hands on the 19th. 

They were only just in time. On the 20th the Duke of Brunswick, who 
had followed Dumouriez southwards, determined to attack. Though he 
was now between the French armies and Paris, he dared not leave them unde- 
feated behind him. They had some fifty thousand men, of whom thirty-six 
thousand were effectives, against his thirty-four thousand. They were 
strongly posted on the hills each side of the windmill of Valmy, a few miles 
westof Sainte-Mdnehould. Inspiteof discouraging reports from Massenbach, 
his chief of staff, he did not believe that their half-trained volunteers 
would stand against his regular troops. So he ordered the assault. To his 
surprise the Frenchmen on the hill-top did not budget with Kellermann 
sitting his horse undaunted at their head they met the advance of his infantry, 
and the fire of his guns, with answering volleys, and cries of Vive la France) 
and Vive la nation! His infantry could make little headway against their 
musketry, and the devastating fire of the old royal artillery. They could get 
no further than half-way up the hill-side. He had no choice but to sound the 
retreat. 

The losses were small — ^three hundred dead on the French side, a hun- 
dred and eighty on the Prussian. The next day Kellermann retired to a 
fresh position, where he expected to be attacked again. But the enemy, weak- 
ened by sickness, disheartened by unexpected resistance, and with his 
communications endangered by his march across country, had no heart for 
further fighting, and only asked for a safe return to the frontier. Valmy was 
indeed the French Thermopylae that Dumouriez had promised Servan, in 
his boastful way, a fortnight before, and he a luckier Leonidas. 

Ten days before the battle the historian Gibbon, writing from Lausanne, 
had confessed to Lord Sheffield that though *on every rational principle of 
calculation’ the Duke of Brunswick must succeed in reaching Paris, yet 
sometimes Vhen his spirits were low, he dreaded the blind efforts of mad and 
desperate multitudes fighting on their own ground.’ Ten days after the 
battle Morris could not believe that the Prussians were really in retreat. The 
poet Goethe, who had committed himself with Brunswick’s army to what 
Seemed an easy adventure, now warned his friends of the significance of 
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their defeat. ^Here and to^ay/ he ssdd, ^begins a new z%e in the history of 
the world. Some day you will be able to say — I was there/ 

The strategy of the generals was seconded by the intrigues of the politi- 
cians. Ever since he came into office, Danton, aided by Lebrun, had been 
trying to buy off the Prussians. On September 3rd instructions had been sent 
to Desporte^ the French agent accredited to the little court of Zweibrucken, 
to try to detach Prussia from Austria. Three days after Valmy, in reply to 
suggestions from Dumouriez, the King of Prussia sent the French general 
a note in which he outlined the conditions of an armistice. They were that 
he should treat with Louis XVI personally 1 that all propaganda should 
cease; that Louis should be restored to liberty; and that France should keep 
*a government suitable to its best interests/ 

At this time no one in the army knew that France was a republic. But it 
was possible to accommodate the terms of the note to the situation which 
Westermann found when he brought it to Paris on September 25th. Next 
day Lebrun informed the Convention that the government would refuse to 
negotiate till the Prussians were once more beyond the frontier. Yet the 
despatches which Westermann took back to the army included an offer to 
F rederick William not merely of a separate peace, but of a French alliance; 
and meanwhile Dumouriez was doing his best to conciliate the King of 
Prussia. But when news came of the fall of the throne, and of the imprison- 
ment of the king, Brunswick issued another manifesto (September 28th) in 
terms no less threatening than that of July, whilst Frederick William 
broke off negotiations, and ordered his troops home. 

The retreat began ten days after the battle, and continued unopposed, 
indeed assisted, by French generalship and diplomacy, over the same muddy 
and malaria-stricken ground as the advance two months before. Dj^entery 
ended what defeat had begun. The French troops followed rather than pur- 
sued the enemy along a road littered with dead men and dead horses. They 
had orders neither to fire on the Prussians, nor to plunder them. Within a 
month of Valmy (October 23rd) the invader was once more beyond the 
frontier. So ended a campaign to which Bismarck pointed, after Sadowa, as 
a precedent for his plan of not forcing further hostilities upon a defeated foe. 

The effects of the Prussian retreat were felt all along the front. Lille, 
after a brave week of resistance to bombardment, was relieved on October 
5th. The next day Dumouriez was given supreme command of the army of 
the north; and his newly won prestige soon overcame all arguments a^inst 
an invasion of the Netherlands. He answered the call of the people of Libge, 
and crossed the Belgian frontier. Exactly a month later (November 6th) 
the victory at Jemappes added a Marathon to his Thermopylae. Within two 
months the fttll of Namur (December 2nd) turned invasion into conquest. 
Further south, Montesquiou had occupied Chamb6ry on September 24tli, 
aiid Anselme had entered Nice on the 29th. 
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The Girondins were jubilant. *We must never rest,* wrote Brissc^ to 
Servan on November 26th, ^until the whole of Europe is ablaze. There must 
be no slackening of our endeavour. We must take the offensive. We must 
issue manifestos in F rench and Spanish. We must electrify every mind, either 
to make revolution, or to accept it. If once we push our frontier to the Rhine, 
if once there are free peoples on both sides of the Pyrenees, then our hberty 
will be firmly established.’ This crusading spirit was not unmixed with 
worldly considerations. *The national will and the interests of the republic,’ 
wrote Dumouriez to Kellermann on the 25th, ^demand that we should 
winter beyond the frontier:’ so the cost of supporting the French armies 
could be borne by those whom they had liberated. The timid and censorious 
Roland had another motive in mind. *The thousands of men we have under 
arms,’ he said, ^must inarch as far away as their leg^ will cany them; other* 
wise they might cut our throats.’ 

So the advance went on. By October 21st the army of the Rhine, under 
Custine, had occupied Speyer, Mainz, and Worms. At the end of November 
the frontier districts of Porrentruy and Delemont declared their independ* 
ence from the Empire, and became the French department of Mont-Terri- 
ble. Ever3nvhere the regular troops of old Europe seemed to be falling before 
the volunteers of new France. Everywhere the Rights of Man were eclips- 
ing the Divine Right of Kings. At Vienna the Imperial cabinet was reading 
a gloomy despatch from Mercy (October 3rd) in which he declared that the 
attempt to restore the French monarchy by force of arms was tme chimire^ 
me disastreuse folie. In Paris, beneath the dome of the still unfinished 
Panthdon, a third national hero now lay beside Mirabeau and Voltaire — 
Bcaurepaire, the commandant of Verdun, who, as his epitaph proudly 
recorded, hsid ^preferred to kill himself rather than to make terms with 
tyrants.’ 

It was a national misfortune that at the very moment when the generals 
were widening the frontiers of the new republic, the politicians were splitting 
it up from within. Every representative assembly tends, like Caesar’s 
to be divided into three parts — a Right, a Centre, and a Left, In the Conven- 
tion of 1792 these normal differences were aggravated by the fact that one 
out of every three deputies had already sat either in the Constituent Assembly 
of ’89 or in the Legislative Assembly of ’91. The party badges of the old 
. parliaments were worn by the members of the new. Nearly a hundred 
of these men remembered with what fear of popular violence they had 
removed from Versailles to Paris in October, ’89, and with what dread of 
popular republicanism they had .fired on the demonstrators of July, ’91. 
Nearly two hundred of them had fresh in mind the insurrection of August, 
and the September tyranny of the commune. It was only three weeks since 
the prison massacre. There was too much that they could not or did not want 
to forget. 
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The leaders of the majority were men who had learnt their republicanism 
in the academic atmosphere of a Bordeaux debating society^ or a Sunday 
supper at Marseille. Their friends ^ere persons of property and leisure. 
Their commercial constituencies lived under allegiance to the laws of 
supply and demand. They believed that every question of state could be 
settled by an appeal to reason and conscience. These Girondins, as they came 
to be called, provided no party organization or programme for the Brissotins^ 
Bmotins^ or Rolandistes who generally accepted their leadership; but they 
enjoyed dining together, and airing their common dislikes; they indulged a 
nice taste in political nepotism; and they nourished an ambition, based on a 
sincere belief in their superior talents, to monopolize the government of the 
country. Never comfortably at home in Paris, and making little attempt to 
understand the Parisian point of view, they left the lower circle of that 
political inferno, the sections, and even the middle circle, the clubs, to their 
astuter rivals, ^e Jacobins. 

Hitherto Girondin had been a geographical expression, and Jacobin the 
name of a club. Now a group of deputies from the Gironde gave their name 
to a party, and a non-party club began to identify itself with the political 
opinions of a group of Paris representatives. The Jacobin leaders were men 
little different from their opponents in origin or up-bringing. They believed, 
as the Girondins did, in the war, the republic, and the Convention. They 
were no less idealistic, and no more humanitarian. But they had a greater 
regard for the interests of the common people, they had less respect for 
political shibboleths, and they had an extra capacity for realistic, and if neces* 
sary ruthless experimentation. 

In a parliamentary assembly of a modern type the complementary 
qualities of Jacobin and Girondin might have stimulated one another, and 
so provided a healthy rivalry of alternative governments. It was not so 
in the Convention of *92. This was a body whose business was not to 
administer a constitution, but to make one. This was a body in which it was 
thought suspicious that a group of statesmen should dine and talk together. 
This was a body whose destructive critics might never be required to b^me 
constructive legislators, and whose members had no responsibilities to* 
wards their constituents other than those which they h^ towards the 
nation as a whole. Under such conditions differences that might have ^read 
healthily outwards grew unhealthily inwards. Opposition be^me unfor^v* 
able. Divergences of opinion started fatal feuds. If die blame for this lay 
more with &e Girondins than with the Jacobins, it was because they were 
the stronger party in the assembly — ^they monopolized the Presidency up to 
the middle of November — end tmy could have afforded to be generous. 

Yet it may be doubted whether generosity would have been interpreted 
as anything W weakness. The commune had, no doubts tried to forestall 
attaci^ by dismissing its notorious Vigilance Committee, and by calling fer 
its accounts. Danton had made overtures to Brissot, and had tried to estaUidi 
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his respectability by proposing (September 21st) the perpetual maintenance 
of the rights ot property owners. Marat was, as usual, prepared to think 
any new assembly better than its predecessor. But was Robespierre any more 
ready than Roland to forgive or to forget? Was Desmoulins likely to resist 
the temptation to urge on the combatants with his diabolically clever pen? 
Was he likely to refrain from attributing the worst motives to the men whom 
he called the FUgmatiques — ^those who, like Potion, Barbre, Condorcet, or 
Rabaut Saint-Etienne, ^tried to mediate between Brissot and Robespierre, 
Danton and Roland, as the abbd d’Espagnac stands to profit either by a rise 
or by a (sM in the funds’? 

Durjjng the early meetings of the Convention the deputies had sat indis- 
criminately, where they pleased. But it was noticed ^at, as the quarrel 
between Jacobins and Girondins developed, they grouped themselves to the 
right and left of the President’s chair, whilst the extreme Jacobins found a 
place of vantage in the higher seats at one end of the hall, which came to be 
called the Mountain (montagne). Right and Left could, indeed, have no 
fixed meaning. The President’s place was soon moved from the north to 
the south side of the manege. Within eight months the sessions were moved 
from the rectangular riding-school to the semicircular arena of the salle 
des machines. But the subtle influence of proximity remained. 

The controversies that shook the Convention during the autumn of ’92 
may almost all be viewed as episodes in Roland’s crusade against the capital. 
* Loving liberty, because it is indispensable to the happiness and perfectibility 
of the human race; sacrificing private interest to public good, because that 
is the first duty of man in society; speaking the truth without reserve, and 
practising justice without fear; indifferent to life or death, since the one 
gives conscientious employment, and the other offers the hope of repose’ — 
such is Madame Roland^s account of the chivalric mood in which her 
elderly Paladin girt on his pen-sword Durandal before the gates of Paris. 
In feet, Roland’s feelings were not always at this high level. He had a 
personal feud with the commune. He could never forget the massacre of 
the prisoners, in which his enemies had nearly compassed his death, and his 
associates had betrayed him into condoning their crime. His resentment 
against the commune was ready to exploit the old feeling of the provinces 
against the capital. It had long been held that Paris consumed more than its 
share of the resources of the country. It was now suggested that Paris 
grasped more than its share of politick power, and aimed at a dictatorship 
over the eighty-three departments. 

From the moment that the Paris police, as well as the National Guard, 
fells under the control of the commune, Roland initiates at the Ministry 
of the Interior a bureau de P esprit public^ to propagate sound opinion, and to 
penalize unsound. Already in mid-September, whilst Pdtion is assuring the 
assembly, in daily reports, that all is well, Roland insists upon the need of an 
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armed force to keq> order in the captta4 and summons the mayor and the 
commandant of the Guard to the bar of the House to be reminded of their 
duties. 

In his first ministerial report (September 23rd) Paris is Roland’s main 
objective. He complains of its disorderliness, of the difficulty of maintaining 
its food supply^ and of the impoverishment of its diaritable funds owing to 
the abolition of tithe and octroi. In October he finds fiiult with the irregu- 
larities practised in the municipal elections: one of the sections had even 
enfranchised domestic servants. From beginning to end of his ministry he 
misses no opportunity of showing his dislike of the citizens and of the city 
authorities. Their conduct was certainly exasperating: but his method of 
dealing with them — that of a conscientious schoolmaster who does not know 
how to keep order — ^made matters worse than they need have been. Madame 
Roland wrote too often: Roland acted too seldom. Their more important 
circulars alone, the work of five months at the ministry, fill a volume of 
two hundred and sixty closely printed pages. Their achievements could be 
put in very small compass. 

Roland’s suggestion of an armed guard under the control of the Conven- 
tion was taken up by his friend Buzot on September 24th, and became the 
subject of a special report on October 8th. The plan was too provocative to 
be accepted by an assembly already suspicious of Girondin intrigue. Its 
object was a^ieved indirectly by the deputies of Bouches-du-Rh&ne, 
whose leaders, Barbaroux and Rebecqui, were Rolandistesy working against 
Robespierre, Marat, and the commune. A fresh detachment of fidhr is was 
summoned from the Girondin departments. They arrived in Paris on 
October 20th, and were welcomed by a battalion of their predecessors of 
July which had refused to leave the city. Within a month as many as sixteen 
thousand provincial volunteers were demonstrating against the Jacobins, 
and resisting all attempts to send them to the front. This was a strange con- 
tribution to public order, and reminded Parisians unpleasantly of the foreign 
troops whidi another unpopular government had called to its aid three 
years before. 

As the autumn goes on, Roland’s suspicions assume fantastic shapes. He 
is ready to believe that six thousand daggers of a particularly murderous 
pattern are being manufactured at Birmingham for use in the next Pam 
mob-rising; or that three hundred armed men are coming from Bordeaux 
to assassinate the inhabitants of the East End; or that Barras has discovered 
at Nice proofs of a plot to invade France. His second report (October 24th) 
is an elaborate riquisitoire of six thousand words, summarizing the unhappy 
state of the capital. The administration, he says, is powerless, the commune 
is deqx>tic, the people are misled, the pdice is badly directed, and the Colti- 
vention foils to take a firm line. In ^e debate on this report Robe^terre 
defended his constituents, and Danton remarked, not without reason, that 
Roland’s indictment should have been brought^ not against the capital, but 
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against the revolution. That was die true source of ‘this national fever, 
which has worked miracles enough to astonish posterity.’ 

If Roland’s acrimony causes offence, so does his officiousness. In the 
mysterious robbery of the crown jewels from garde^meuhU on the night 
of September i6dh he personally conducts the police investigations, from 
Paris to Bordeaux, and from London to Amsterdam, with the assurance 
of a Scotland Yard detective overbidding the incompetent efforts of a 
County constabulary. Thirty suspects are interrogated, and half a dozen 
sentenced to death. It is not Roland’s ffiult if his agent in London has to be 
recalled without recovering the missing gems, or if his own resignaticNi 
leaves the mjrstery half unsolved. i; 

By this time the assembly was not only bored by Roland’s constant 
complaints: it was also annoyed at his clinging to office. After Gensonn^R 
‘Self-denying ordinance’ of October 27th, when Danton remained a deputyj 
but ceased to be a minister, Roland was persuaded by his friends to retain the 
ministry. At the end of November he was denounced to the Convention ' 
by the commune. In December he lost the support of the reorganized 
department of Paris. By the end of the year he was thinking of resignation, 
and his wife sat at a writing-table piled with threatening letters, ‘turning 
with delight to nature, which, in this sad world, seems to offer no refuge but 
the grave.’ Roland’s ultimate resignation, in January, ’93, was in terms 
expressing his willingness to remain in office till his successor was appointed. 
As always, his motives were unimpeachable. But his enemies were tired of 
being reminded of them. His virtues did as much harm as other men’s 
vices. 

Roland’s attack on Paris was not the only part of the Girondin campaign 
which miscarried. The party had hoped to strengthen its hold on the 
executive by the appointment of Pache (October 20th) to succeed Servan, 
and of Garat (October 19th) to succeed Danton. Jean-Nicolas Pache was a 
Swiss of forty-six with country tastes, formerly a prot^g6 and employ^ of 
Necker, who had come to Paris to educate his children, and who had made 
himself indispensable to the Rolands as secretary and audience. He no sooner 
became a minister than he quarrelled with his patrons, deserted their party, 
and went over to the Jacobins. Joseph-Dominique Garat, a Basque literary 
man of forty-three without force of character or political principles, the 
younger and more liberal of two brothers who had sat in the Constituent 
Assembly, still attended Girondin dinner-parties, but inclined towards 
Jacobinism as soon as he entered his office. It became his hopeless mission 
to mediate between the two parties. 

Meanwhile the personal animosity with which some of the Girondins 
attacked the Jacobin leaders discredited their cause, and drove waverers into 
the opposite camp. Robespierre, who had recently turned a deaf ear to all the 
Uanffishments of Madame Roland, was accused of royalism 1 ^ her prott^g^ 
the novelist Jean-Baptiste Louvet, who published his charges under the 
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strange and provocative English motto: *In politiks there exist onless two 
parties in France, The first is composed of philosophers, the second of 
Thieves, Robbers, and Murderers/ Robespierre used an easy opportunity to 
demolish his opponent, and to streifgthen his reputation as the most danger^ 
ous man in the assembly. Danton’s overtures to Brissot were rejected, and 
a Girondin attack on his financial honesty destroyed all hope of his support. 
Marat, whom no party would acknowledge, was needlessly antagonized, 
and met his accusers with a republican frankness which increased his hold 
on the pd^ple. Even the scheme for a Convention guard gave the Girondins 
little advantage. The Jacobins fraternized with the federals, and soon made 
them as good Parisians as themselves. 

The blunders of the Girondins, and the obvious unfitness of their leaders 
for the business of government, gradually weakened their hold on the 
Convention, and on the country. One proof of this which attracted atten- 
tion at the time, and was to have important consequences a year later, 
was the political conversion of Georges Couthon. Couthon had come to the 
Legislative Assembly from Clermont-Ferraud with a provincial reputation 
as a poor man’s lawyer, and with marked anti-monarchical sentiments. His 
proposals for the king’s reception by the deputies, his championship of the 
Chiteauvieux heroes, and his hatred of Lafiiyette doubtless commended 
him to Robesfnerre, who addressed him as mm amiy and confided to him 
his hopes and fears on the eve of August loth. Like Robespierre, Couthon 
stood for the rights of the common people. It was he who had demanded the 
total abolition of feudal exactions six months before the victory of August 
made it practicable. It was he who insisted at the first session of the Conven- 
tion that any new constitution should be subject to a popular referendum. 
But he was a member for France} he wore no party badge; and it was by no 
means certain that his sympathies would be with Paris and the Jacobin 
party. 

On October nth a Constitutional Committee had been appointed, 
seven of whose nine members were Rolandists. The next day Couthon, 
who was crippled with rheumatism, wheeled himself painfully to the Jaco- 
bin club in his invalid chair, was carried by his friends into the tribune, and 
made one of his infrequent speeches. It announced his conversion to Jaco- 
binism. *It is no good making pretences,’ he said: *you can take it from an old 
man, though a young republican (Couthon was in fact thirty-seven), that 
there are two parties in the Convention. One consists of persons of extremist 
principles, limited resources, and anarchical tendencies; the other consists of 
shrewd, cunning, and extremely ambitious intriguers. The Girondins are for 
the republic, because that is the national mandate: but they are also for aristo- 
cracy, because they want to keep their influence, and to have at their 
diqx)^ the appointments, the emoluments, and the financial resources of 
the r^ublic.’ Where, he asked, could this fkaion be resisted and over- 
thrown? Where, inde^ but in Ae Jacobin dub? ‘Here the revoturion was 
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{danned, here it was carried dirough. Jacobins and dqiuties ttand ti^jtther. 
He who deserts the dub is a traitor, worthjr only of the execration of his 
country.* 

A deqteiate attempt was now made to rally the forces of Girondism in 
view of the strode which was seen to be approaching. Jean-Antoine> 
JosqdiyCi-dlrtuifr nuron De Bry,had earned the nickiuune *Tyraniudde* by 
prqxmng, in August, *92, the formation of a body of twelve hundred 
volunteers to assassinate kings and the commanders of enemy armies. On 
December ajrd Thibault introduced a report to the effect that the provinces 
were indignant at quarrels in the assembly, and widied to liquidate the 
Opposition (/«/ factieux). De Bry took the opportunity ^o call on his colleagues 
to dose their ranks, to rise to the height of their responsibilities, and to d^ 
troy the dements of disorder and dissension in the Convendon and in tlm 
capital. 'Is Paris,* he asked, 'to be the prey of a handful of ambidous egoist^ 
who see in these changing dmes only a fresh opportunity to increase thdr 
fortune, or to improve their posidon?* He challenged the depudes, in vague, 
but eloquent words, to be ready to shed their blood for their country. 

De Bry*8 view of die situation was the same as Couthon’s, but widi the 
party labek neady reversed. He was supported by the trimmer Barbre, who 
hopM to be in a posidon to profit by the defeat of either party. The sitdng 
ended with a series of resoludons odling for a report on the state of Paris 
and of the country, and appoindng six commisrioners to co-operate with the 
Execudve Council in 'all measures necessary for the maintenance of the 
laws, the preservation of liberty, and the defence of the republic’ Such was 
the first hint of the Committee of Public Safety. Some more drasdc proposals 
which De Bry seems also to have fiivoured, such as the setdng up of a special 
court to deal with crimes of lise-natim, and the outlawry of persons guilty of 
OMiq^iracy, show how litde difference diere was between Girondin intention 
in *92 and Jacobin performance in *93. 

The moment had now come which, for the past three months, both 
parties in the assembly and all classes in the country had been andcipat- 
ing. 'Die king’s trial could be no longer postponed. The royal prisoners in 
the Tenqde were perhaps thinking &t the quarrels of the depudes had put 
them out of mind. They were perhaps hoping that a Girondin Cpnvendon 
would be able to save them from a Jacobin commune. But there could be no 
repeddon of the reprieve of 179U The retreat of the invading armies 
removed die fear of war which had hitherto prevented the punishment of 
die royal trutor. The evidence which the retreat brougjht to light of atroci* 
des ocnnmitted by the JmigrJ battalions embittered public feeling against the 
real authors of die Brunswick manifesto. As the Girondin hold on die assem- 
bly weakened, and as the dubs came under the influence of a sterner and 
betfeeiHiigani^ Jacobinism, it became evident that retribudon was at hand. 

Ascwfyi^ October 10th Robe^ierre’s section akr Ply wr had hinted diat 
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onljr die king's trial could prevent more videtit designs on the Temple. 
A few days later the Robespienist Bourhotte dedaied in the aasemhly tlut 
demands for the trial were cmnine in from all parts of the country. It was 
rqilied that a Commisdon Twen^-four was already conadering the 
'crimes of die ex-ldng.’ Ten days later Mailhe, one oS the aUest lawyers of 
the Gironde, prcnnis^ on behalf of the cemti dt liptlatim an immediate 
report *on questions relating to Louis’ triaL* The matter, he eiqilained, was 
not difficult, Init must he very carefully dealt with. The Long Parliament 
had been Mamed, not for executing Charles I, but for trying him too hastily. 
By the end of the month translations of the proceedings in Westminster Hall 
Ix^an to appear on the bookstalls round the numigty and to be hawked in the 
alleys of the Palais-Royal. Rtthl of Strasbourg, one of the oldest members of 
the House, advised deputies to read Milton’s Diftnce ef the English People. 
Scripture was also invoked. A cartoon was on sale in the print-shops showing 
the hand that wrote Belshazzar’s sentence on the palace wall: but its 
doom was now pronounced on the traitor 'Lotus the Last’ — ^'you have been 
weighed in the balance, and found wanting.’ If these precedents aroused 
any scruples, they were brushed aside by the Jacobins. The deputies, they 
deaared, were either afraid of awkward revelations at the trial, or they 
feared that, if they condemned Louis, their rest might be disturbed ay 
les revenanSi supernatural hauntings. 

On November 6th Dufriche-Valazd introduced the report of the Com- 
mission of Twenty-four. It was based on a mass of papers handed over by 
the Vigilance Committee of the commune a month before, and it was 
believed to contain, along with exposures of political corruption, indisput- 
able proofs of the crimes of the ex-king. From this comprmnising source 
Vala^ produced his evidence that Louis’ apparent simplicity had long 
covered a double game. There were particulars of pa 3 rments to the widow 
of the Marquis de Favras, to non-juror priests, and to counter-revolutionary 
papers. There was evidence of Louis* investments in the paste de farmne^ 
and of his subtidies to the hmgri army. There were Bouill^’s accounts for 
the expenses of the fli^t to Varennes. 

Whilst the deputies were still discussit^ the value of Valazd’s revelations, 
Mailhe’s report (November yth) took up the ‘previous question’ — could the 
Convention try the king? There were here two problems: oiuld the long 
be tried ; and could he be tried by the Convention? 

Tit. Ill, Cap. II, Sect. I of the constitution laid it down (Art II) that 
‘The person of the Idng is inviolable and sacred.’ It provided for a regent^ 
(Sect. II) only in case of the king’s minority, or of his madness (Art. 
XVIII). It envisaged one means, and only one, by which the threme m^t 
became vacant If within a month of being invited to do so Iw the Legislature 
titting or summoned at his accession, tiie king foils to take me oath of alli- 
ance to the nation and the law, 'he shall be deemed to have abdicated’ (t/ sera 
tensi aveSr abSqui Us rojaUt(). But after the return ftrm Varem^ two for- 
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ther clauses had been added, extending the grounds of abdication. Art. VI 
provided that the king puts himself at the head of an army, and directs its 
forces against the nation, or if he fiuls formally to oppose such an enterprise 
executed in his name, he shall be deemed to have abdicated.* Art, VII 
provided that if the king left the country, and failed to return within a time 
fixed by the legislature, *he shall be deemed to have abdicated.* Art. VIII 
further provided that ‘After abdication, whether express or legal, the king 
shall rank as an ordinary citizen {sera dans la classe des cityens)^ and can be 
accused and judged as a citizen for acts committed subsequent to his abdica- 
tion.* 

The republican petitions of July i6th and lyth^ *91, had gone upon the 
assumption that Louis* flight to Varennes constituted an abdication. The 
clauses drafted by the anti-republicans who suspended Louis instead ot 
deposing him excluded this interpretation (Art. VII), and guarded his\ 
inviolability (Art. VIII) against all eventualities. Either he had abdicated, \ 
or he had not abdicated. If he had not abdicated, he was still king, and \ 
inviolable: if he had abdicated, he was a mere citizen, but he could not be 
accused of the crimes that had brought about his abdication. There were, 
however, two possible escapes from this dilemma, and Mailhe indicated 
them both. First: the king’s inviolability under Sect. I of Tit. Ill, Cap. II 
of the constitution must be interpreted in the light of Sect. IV, dealing with 
the responsibility of ministers. It only applies (he maintained) to those acts 
of the crown for which a minister is held responsible. For these acts the 
king’s minister is accountable, and the king himself is inviolable. For other 
acts the king himself is accountable: his inviolability no longer applies. Sec- 
ondly: the Legislative Assembly, being subordinate to the constitution, could 
not judge the king, though it ventured to suspend him. The Convention, 
being the sovereign people in council, is above the constitution, and cannot 
be bound by constitutioxial limits. The nation, acting through the insurgents 
of August loth, has deposed the king: the nation, represented by the Con- 
vention, has the right to judge him. The sovereign people recognizes no 
royal prerogatives, and is bound by no forms of law. It might have murdered 
Louis in August. It can still execute him in November. 

The assembly showed its approval of Mailhe’s argument by ordering that 
his report should be translated into every language, and circulated through- 
out the departments and the armies. In the delates and divisions that fol- 
lowed, and that occupied the whole time of the assembly — seven hours a 
day — for two months, it was remarked that a serious and almost solemn air 
prevailed, and that the President’s frequent appeals to the deputies and to the 
public not to applaud or demonstrate enabled the House to discuss reason- 
ably and (until the last few days) with unaccustomed csdm the most difficult 
decision they were ever likely to face. The number of publishers who found 
it worth their while to print detailed accounts of the debates (Buisson in 
seven volumes, Perlet in eight, Dufort in two, all dated 1793) shows how 
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seriously and how widely the issue was discussed outside the House. Possdt’s 
Unparteyische Geschichte is evidence that the trial was closely followed across 
the Rhine. The opinions of the gerferal public were expressed in such a spate 
of pamphlets as had not been seen in Paris since the early weeks of the 
revolution. 

In the preliminary discussion (November 13th) opinion was deeply 
divided as to whether the king should or should not be tried. The President 
had before him two urns, into which were put the names of those who wished 
to speak. One was marked pour, the other contrb, and he drew the names 
at hazard from each in turn. Not only the speakers, but also those who failed 
to get a hearing, were allowed to print and circulate their opinions at the 
public expense. Bundles of these pamphlets— some three hundred and fifty 
of them, ranging from legal arguments to passionate appeals — can still be 
found in the top shelves of historical libraries. There was a surprising 
variety of points of view. Some speakers (Morisson,Lefort) thought that, now 
Louis was deposed, nothing more could or should be done. Others (Fauchet, 
Rouzet) maintained that capital punishment was against the laws of nature, or 
unworthy of a free people. Louis should be kept alive, as a warning to other 
kings, and as a security against pretenders to the throne. Others scouted all 
constitutional scruples, arguing either (as Gr^goire, or Paine’s letter of 
November 21st) that a royal trial would be a stimulus to world- wide 
revolution, or (Robert, Saint-Just) that there was no need for a trial, and 
that Louis should be executed out of hand. He was never a commoner, said 
Saint-Just, always a king: and kingship itself is a crime (o» ne pent point 
regner innocemmmt). 

On November 20th an unexpected turn was given to the situation. 
Roland received information from a locksmith named Gamain of the exist- 
ence of a secret safe in the Tuileries. It was a curious story. Gamain’s &ther 
had worked at Versailles under Louis XV. The son, at the age of eighteen, 
had been given a room in the palace where Louis XVI, as Dauphin, had 
indulged his favourite hobby. This man had been summoned to the Tuileries 
in May, ’92, to construct an armoire de fer in the king’s private room. 
On his return he was taken violently ill. Six months later, persuading himself 
that he had been poisoned, he went to Roland, and revenged himself by 
revealing the secret. His story, as presented in Peyssard’s report of May 1 7th, 
satisfied the Convention, and he was voted an annuity. The evidence has 
since disappeared from the archives. 

When Roland heard Gamain’s story he went to the palace, and opened 
the ‘iron chest.’ It was found to contain a mass of private papers: when 
printed they filled two octavo volumes, and over six hundred and fifty 
pages. Amongst them were projects for the king’s flight, instructions to re- 
ftactory priests, a correspondence between Calonne and Pitt, particulars of 
Mirabeau’s scheme for royalist propaganda, and su^estions for the bribery 
of Potion, Santerre, and other popular leaders on the eve of the August 
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revolution. Whatever fuel this discoveiy might provide for political autos^da^ 
fiy (Roland^ of course, was accused or suppressing documents damaging to 
his friends), it doubled the demand for the king’s punishment, and vastly 
reinforced iht case against him. Even before the papers were published, the 
commune was protesting against any further delay in bringing Louis U 
Parjure to trial. He might die in prison, and they would be suspected of 
poisoning him. 

On December 3rd and 4th Robe^ierre seized the opportunity to deliver 
two of his most effective speeches — speeches which were decisive in hurrying 
on the trial, and in making it a party issue. Away, he cried, with the morak 
istic prejudices of the old regime! Forms of lavir are for those who have nd 
principles, and want to keep up appearances. It is absurd to invoke a con-^ 
stitution that our every act denies. Whatever was right on August lOth is 
right now, A trial would merely be an opportunity for royalist propaganda. 
Louis declared war on the revolution, and he has been defeated. His life is 
forfeit. The only duty of the Convention is to judge him here and now. By 
judging Robespierre meant condemning to death — {/ fata Je cmdamner sur- 
U~champ i mort^ en vertu d'une insurrection. 

A few days later (December lOth) Robert Lindet introduced the report 
of the commission ’on the crimes imputed to Louis Capet.’ He traced, step 
by step, from documentary evidence, the course of the king’s unhappy 
resistance to the revolution. In ’89, instead of taking the popular side, he had 
tried to treat the assembly as his predecessor had treated the parlementSy 
until the fall of the Bastille drove him to dissemble. He had vetoed the 
charters of the revolution, and summoned fresh troops, until October 5th 
forced him to a second surrender. In ’90 he still carried on counter-revolu- 
tionary intrigue through Mirabeau and Mirabeau’s agents. In ’91, whilst 
professing fidelity to the constitution, he planned the flight to Varennes: its 
true aim, civil war, was proved by ^e manifesto that he left behind him. 
He was privy to the massacre of the Champ de Mars, and to the Declaration 
of Pillnitz. He encouraged counter-revolution at Avignon and at Arles. He 
used the Civil List to buy votes, and to finance the emigrants. In ’92 he 
allowed his ministers to neglect the army and navy, and helped on the foreign 
invasion by vetoing the Paris camp, and by fordng Servan and Dumouriez to 
resign. Finally he organized the coup of August zoth, and rounded off his 
course of deceit by plotting to overthrow the very constitution which he had 
previously used as a cover for his counter-revolutionaiy intrigues. For proof 
of many of these charges Lindet relied upon the documents newly drawn 
from tne ’iron chest.’ There was, indeed, as little need for proof as for 
exaggeration. The acknowledged focts were suffidently daunning to amyone 
who believed in the revolution. There was hardly a deputy who doubted 
that Louis was guilty. 

The next day the king was brought in a dosed carriage from the Temple 
to the Tuileries, and questioned for nearly three hours at the bar of the 
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House. The deputies were solemnly reminded by the President that the 
eyes of Europe wid of posterity were upon them. They listened in profound 
silence whilst he put to the prisoner a series of questions based on Lindet’s 
report. Louis was quite unprepared. He had not been shown the questions 
beforehand. He had no counsel to assist him. Some of his friends hoped that, 
like Charles I, he would dispute the competence of the Convention to try 
him. Others hoped that he would appeal to the people. That was not Louis’ 
way. He sat patiently in his wooden chair, ‘plainly dressed in an olive silk 
coat, and looking remarkably well.’ He neither protested against questions 
whi^ were too long and complex for a plain Yes or No; nor did he ask for 
time to consider his answers. He always did his best to extemporize a reply. 
His simplicity was disarming. But it could also be cunning. When askra 
about the Mirabeau episode, he said that ‘he had forgotten all about it.’ 
Questioned as to the ‘iron chest,’ he denied any knowledge of it. Con- 
fronted by documents in his own hand-writing, he disowned them. But 
‘when he was accused of shedding the blood of Frenchmen, he raised his 
voice with all the consciousness of innocence, and in a very strong tone of 
indignation replied, “No, sirl I have never shed the blood of Frenchmen.” 
*His spirit (says the Englishman who recorded the scene) was evidently 
wounded at this charge, and I perceived a tear trickle down his cheek.’ 

As soon as Louis had left the House, it was proposed, and ultimately 
agreed, that he should be allowed to choose counsel to prepare his defence. 
He nominated two of the oldest and most distinguished members of the 
Paris bar. Guy-Jean-Baptiste Target, the only^ lawyer in the French 
Academy, declined, on Ae ground of age and infirmity, and salved his 
conscience by publishing, in the form of Observations on the trial, a de- 
fence of the Idng, and a denial of the competence of the G)nvcntion. 
Fran9ois-Denis Tronchet, a man seven years his senior, accepted the invita- 
tion as a matter of duty. Maleshcrbes, a still older man, whose seventy-one 
years might have excused him from so onerous and dangerous an office, 
wrote to give his services. ‘I was twice called in,’ he said, ‘to advise him who 
was then my master’ — Malesherbes had been a member of the conseil du rei 
in 1 774 and 1 787. ‘Then everyone envied my good fortune. Now that many 
people find it dangerous, I still hold it my duty to serve him.’ If Tronchet 
had refused to act, there would have been no lack of substitutes. The Con- 
vention received over twenty letters from persons offering to take his place: 
they included Malouct and Lally-Tollcndal, who were in exile, and Olympe 
de Gouges, the authoress of Zamor et Mjrza^ who described herself as a 
‘free and loyal republican’ convinced of Louis’ guilt as a king, but of his 
harmlessness as a citizen. The Comte de Roffignat gave an even greater 
proof of devotion. He wrote from Madrid offering to die in the king’s stead. 

The two counsel soon found the work too heavy for them. It took five 
houis to sort out the papers sent them on December x6th, and many more 
were added later. They accordingly invited the help of a younger man, 
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Raymond de Seze, a well-known Bordeaux barrister who had of recent 
years made his home in Paris, and who had secured the acquittal of the 
royalist Bezenval in ’89. It was de Seze who, on December 26th, made 
the king’s formal defence, when he appeared for the second time at the bar of 
the Convention. He had only ten days in which to study a mass of documents 
whose authenticity and completeness he could not control. He sat up the 
last four nights before the trial writing out his speech. If it reads dully, it 
must be remembered that Louis refused to allow the customary appeals to 
the emotions. It has at least been admired by lawyers for its technical skill. 

The defence fell under two heads. One was a legal argument to prove , 
that Louis’ trial was unconstitutional: the other wa§ a historical argument to ' 
refute the charges brought against him. For the first, de Seze relied upon the \ 
king’s ‘inviolability’. Louis had never ‘abdicated’ under the terms defined ’ 
m the constitution: he was therefore still unindictable. To say that he had 
already been judged by the nation on August loth was rhetoric, not argu- 
ment. If he is now to be judged as a citizen, where are the forms of justice? 

Is the Convention a Court? Can his accusers also be his judges? 

As for the charges, de Seze did his best to meet them, one by one: but this 
part of the defence carried little conviction. He was on his strongest ground in 
dealing with what seemed to the deputies Louis’ greatest offence. He argued 
that the king had done no more, on August loth, than officially defend 
himself, with the concurrence of the municipal and departmental authorities, 
and with the help of the National Guard, against an armed insurrection. 
He added that he had capitulated, in order to avoid bloodshed, before a shot 
had been fired. Louis himself, speaking to the deputies, ‘perhaps for the last 
time,’ protested oncemore against the charge of having wittingly shed French 
blood, *I think,’ he said, ‘that I should have been saved from such a reproach 
by the repeated proofs of my affection for my people.’ 

When the king and his defenders had left the House, some deputies were 
for proceeding at once to consider the verdict. The majority, having come 
so far at such a deliberate pace, saw no reason for sudden hurry, and voted 
for further consideration. Thus on the 28th Buzot was enabled to start a 
Girondin attempt to postpone the decision, and to disown responsibility 
for it. He argued as the republicans had argued after the return from Var- 
ennes (July 17th, ’91). In any settlement of the monarchy, the whole 
country ought to be associated with the assembly. There should be a 
plebiscite of the departments, an appeal to the sovereign people. 

The debate which followed, and which postponed for another week the 
hour of decision, anticipated many of the stock arguments for and against a 
referendum. But the issue was really one of political tactics. The Girondins 
hoped, and the Jacobins feared, that an appeal to the departments would 
evoke the latent royalism of the country-side, and make it impossible for the 
deputies to carry the trial to its logical end. Bar^rc, as so often, expressed the 
filling of the non-party majority. He emphasized the prudent deliberation 
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(sage UnUvr) with which the House had discussed the fate of the king, and 
said that it would be both cowardly and superfluous for a national convention 
to go back to the country which i^ represented, and which had entrusted it 
with the decision of this very question. *It is for you to vote,^ he ended, 
^before the statue of Brutus, before your country, before the whole world. 
It is by judging the last king of the French that the National Convention 
will enter into the Helds of &ine.* 

On January 14th it was at last decided that three questions should be put 
to the deputies: first. Is Louis guilty? second, Do you wish your decision to 
be referred to the people? and third. What punishment does Louis deserve? 
It was added, next day, that votes would be given aloud, from the tribune, 
and that the speaker might give reasons for his decision. Absent members 
could send their votes in writing. If any failed to vote without good cause, 
their names would be posted, with the censure of the House. 

The voting began the same day, and went on till ten o’clock at night. On 
the question, Is Louis guilty? six hundred and eighty-three out of seven 
hundred and forty-eight deputies voted. Yes. Twenty-eight were absent* 
Of thirty-seven who qualified their answers, the majority only doubted 
their right to judge the king. It was a practically unanimous verdict. On the 
question, Do you wish your decision to be referred to the people? two 
hundred and eighty-six votes were cast for a plebiscite, and four hundred 
and twenty-five against. It was a Jacobin victory. 

There remained the crucial question, What punishment does Louis 
deserve? Here a close division was expected, and it was important to settle 
beforehand the majority required to carry a decision. Characteristically, the 
Girondins would rather have no decision than a Jacobin one: the Jacobins 
would risk a defeat, if there was any chance of a victory. Lanjuinais proposed 
that a two-thirds majority should be required. Danton retorted that the war 
and the republic had gone by a bare majority: why should not the fate of the 
king be decided in the same way? Such was the usual procedure of the 
House: and it was adopted. The Jacobins were by now growing confident of 
victory, the Girondins apprehensive of defeat. An almost hysterical letter 
from Roland addressed to the Convention at eight o’clock on the morning 
of the 1 6th protested against the closing of the city barriers by the commune, 
which he interpreted as the prelude to another September massacre. 

The voting on the final issue began at eight o’clock on the evening of 
January i6th, and lasted till the same time on the 17th. For twenty-four 
hours one deputy after another mounted the tribune, and gave his vote 
either for the exile, or for the imprisonment, or for the death of the king. 
Sometimes a few words of explanation were added, sometimes a speech of 
considerable length. 

The satirical Mercier has elaborated a strange and unforgettable scene. 
The end of the hall (he says) was transformed into a sort of lounge^ where 
ladies in charming negUgies were eating ices and oranges, drinking liqueurs, 
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and receiving the compliments and greetings of their friends. The public 
galleries were full of foreigners, and people of every class, who drank wine 
and brandy as if it had been a tavern. Bets were offered and taken in ail the 
neighbouring coffee-houses. The faces of those who went to the tribune 
were rendered more funereal by the pale gleam of the lights, as in a slow 
and sepulchral voice they uttered the one word. Death! Here were 
deputies calculating whether they would have time for dinner before they 
gave their vote. Here were women pricking cards with pins, to count the 
votes. Tired deputies fell asleep, and had to be woken up to vote. The 
scrutineers could be seen slipping away a vote, now and again, in order to 
save the unhappy king. The scene (ends Merder) can never be describe^ 
as it really presented itself. History will never be able to record it. History; 
indeed, tdls of no more momentous dedsion made by so narrow a margin^ 
unless it be that taken in the House of Commons on the Reform Bill in \ 
March, 1831. \ 

When at last the votes were counted, it was found that out of seven \ 
hundred and twenty-one deputies present and voting three hundred and 
sixty-one had voted for death without qualification, and seventy-two for 
death with reprieve (sursis). Two hundred and eighty-eight had voted either 
for imprisonment or exile, sometimes substituting death in case of foreign 
invasion. The number three hundred and sixty-one was a majority of one, 
and no more. If twenty-six of the seventy-two qualified votes were added, 
as they fairly might be, there could be no doubt of the feeling of the majority 
of the deputies. Louis must die. But the idea of a reprieve was so attractive 
to timid or merciful minds that an additional vote was taken on this issue. On 
the 19th Louis’ last hope of life was removed by three hundred and eighty 
votes to three hundred and ten. 

More was at stake in these divisions than the life of a deposed king. 
They determined the immediate fortunes of two political parties and the ulti- 
mate fiite of many of the seven hundred voters more than twenty years after- 
wards. It had been agreed before the final division that lists showirig the vote 
cast by each deputy, and recording a censure against anyone absent without 
cause, should be circulated throughout the departments. Desmoulins was 
certainly not the only deputy whose &mily had written from the country 
begging him not to vote for ^e king’s death; he could easily excuse himself 
(his fa^er suggested) on the ground that he had condemned Louis ip his 
paper, and could not vote impartially. 

As the afpil nominal went on, special note viras taken of the votes cast by 
the Girondin leaders and their sympathisers. Would they stand together 
with the unanimity of the Jacobin deputies for Paris, of whom twenty-one 
out of twenty-four, including the king’s own cousin, Orldans, voted for 
the death penalty? Whether they would not, or dared not, only their con- 
sciences could tell. Nearly all the leaders — ^Vergniaud, Guadet, Gensonnd, 
Louvet, Brissot, Buzot, Barbaroux, P^on — ^voted for death. Of those 
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genenUy reputed &etr followers, fifty-seven out of a hundred and sboy- 
nine, or about one in three, cast their votes the same wav. In the diviatm on 
the {debiscite it was the same stoiy:. several of the leaders voted against it, 
and abooit a third of their followers. The long list of apptlmsy as those who 
voted for the plebisdte were called, was used for the proscription of a partyt 
and some of those who had tried too late to save the monarchy were num- 
bered among the re^cides who, if they escaped a republican guillotine, ended 
their lives as outlaws and esdles under a Bourbon restoration. 

Louis heard on the afternoon of January 20 th that his execution was 
fixed for the next day. He asked for three days’ respite in whidi to take leave 
of his fsunily, and to prepare for his end. He was allowed everything except 
delay: for the eemiti militaire feared attempts either to lynch him, or to rescue 
him on the way to execution. So the king sent for his sister’s confessor, die 
abbd Edgeworth, a non-juror priest of Irish birth, and prqnred for immedi- 
ate death. 

That evening he said good-bye to his wife and children. At rix o’clock 
the next morning — it was Monday, January 2ist — he received communion. 
About half-past eight he left the Temple in a closed carriage, surrounded by 
troops. Santerre, on horK-back, was at the head of the convoy. Armra 
citizens drawn up two deep along the two and a half miles of the route 
prevented any attempt at rescue. At the comer of the rue Saint-Denis 
the Baron de Batz, with a small group of royalists, called for volunteers 
to save the king: jf notify ceux qm veulmt sauver le roil But it was in vain. 
The constant beating of drums drowned any cries of sympathy that might 
have been heard. The Marquis de la Tour du Pin and his wife were listening 
at an open window of their house in the suburbs for the sound of musketry 
which would mean that a rescue had at least been attempted: but it never 
came. 

A cold mist still hung over the Place de la Revolution. Troops sur- 
rounded the guillotine. Buiind them a great crowd waited, some on piles of 
building materials, some on the terrace of the Tuileries gardens, to see the 
end. Whole ftunilies were there — smothers with their nurses and their child- 
ren. Ix>uis, r^er five minutes spent in prayer, left the carriage, and took 
Edgeworth’s arm to mount the scaffold. When he reached it, he agned to 
the drummers to be silent, and said in a loud voice, ‘My people, I die an 
innocent man’ {JPeupU, je nuurs innocent). . . At an instant o^er from 
Bemiyer, passed on by Santerre, the drums beat again, and no more could 
be heard: but b> the men who i^ioned him Louis added, ‘I hope diat my 
Uood may secure the happiness of the Frendi people.’ A moment later the 
blade feU, and the executioner held up the severed head to the crowd, amid 
universal shouts of Five la nationi It wa% the official witnesses noted, 
10.22 ajn. 

Loui^ duee-oornered hat with the tricolor badtge was auctioned from the 
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scaffold. His hair and hair-ribbon were sold by ttie headsinan*s assistant. His 
brown coat with the blue enamel buttons was divided, and distributed 
to the crowd. Some of them dipped handkerchief^ swords, or scraps of paper 
in his blood. Many danced round the guillotine, singing the Marseillaise. 
But old M. Favart’s most vivid recollection of the day was that he was 
called as a child into his mother’s darkened room, and told to kneel down 
and pray for the king’s soul, at the moment of his execution. 

The body and the sever^ head were buried the same day in the cemetery 
of the Madeleine. They were placed between the victims of Louis’ marriage 
fete, twenty-three years before, and the Swiss soldiers killed on August loth. 
It was ordered that the grave should be dug ten feet deep, as though to bui^y 
the Bourbon monarchy beyond hope of resurrection. 

In the afternoon the theatres opened as usual, and the cafSs and cabaret, 
were filled with care-free Parisians, discussing the crime of the hour, the\ 
theme of indignant addresses from all over the country — ^the murder of a 
Jacobin deputy, Le Peletier, by a royalist assassin, who had intended Orleans 
to be his victim. The capital, as the mayor reported to the commune, re- 
mained perfectly calm, though the fear of disturbance justified the extrava- 
gance of keeping the street lamps burning during a few moonlit nights. 
Parisian royalists might pass from hand to hand relics or mementos of the 
martyr. The only medals that record public sorrow for the death of the 
French king betray by their wording that they were struck in Germany. 

A week later, in his quarters at Villingen, the Prince de Cond^ attended a 
mass for the repose of the soul of the ‘royal martyr,* and recognized the 
Dauphin as king of France, under the title of Louis XVII. From his place 
of exile the Comte de Provence wrote to the Comte d’ Artois telling him of 
their elder brother’s death, and adding that the Dauphin was not likely to 
survive him long. ‘Whilst you shed tears,’ he said, ‘for those near to us, you 
must not forget how useful their deaths will be for the country. Comfort 
yourself with this idea, and reflect that your son is, after myself, ^e heir and 
hope of the monarchy.’ How these Bourbons loved one another 1 
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Chapter XVIII 
GIRONDINS 

The GirondistB^ who were the first republicans in power, were men of enlarged views and 
great literary atuunments: but they seem to have b^n deficient in that vig[Our and daring 
activity, which drcumstanoes made necess^. Men of gemus are rarely either prompt in 
action or consistent in general conduct: their early habits have been those of contemplative 
indolence; and the day-dreams with which they have been accustomed to amuse their 
solitude, adapt them for splendid speculation, not temperate and practicable counsels.-— 
($. T. Coleridge: Addresses to the People.) 

A WEEK after the king’s execution the Jnnales patriotiques regaled its readers 
with an article headed ‘Remarkable epochs in the life of Louis Capet.’ The 
writer suggested that 2i was Louis’ unlucky number. April 21st, 1770, 
was the date of his unpopular marriage, and June 2ist the same year the 
date of the wedding f&te at whicli hundreds of sightseers had lost their lives, 
January 21st, ’82, was the celebration of the birth of the Dauphin, whose 
premature death cast a gloom over the court during the early months of the 
revolution. June 2i8t, ’91, was the day of Louis’ arrest at Varennes. 
September 21st, ’92, was the day of the abolition of the monarchy. January 
21st, ’93, was ^e day of the king’s execution. What the jtnnaUs could not 
tell its readers was that this series of coincidences was to have a retributive 
sequel. It could not foresee that the foundation of the republic and the 
execution of the king would lead the revolution into an expansionist policy 
involving conflict with almost every power of Europe. It could not foretell 
that at Trafalgar (October 21st, 1805), Vimiera (August 21st, 1808) and 
Vittoria (June 2ist, 1813) France would lose command of land and sea. 
It could not foretell that, after their final defeat at Leipzig, the revolutionary 
armies would be driven back behind the frontiers they had crossed just 
21 years before. 

For two months after the victory of Valmy the republican armies marched 
out from Paris and across the frontiers, full of zeal and patriotism, but with- 
out any dear notion either of their aims, or of the means of attaining them. 
It was assumed that Belgium and Nice, Savov and the Rhine-land would 
welcome republican freedom. If they failed to ao so, was it to be forced upon 
them at the point of republican bapnets? It was hoped that they would offer 
hospitality to the troops that liberated them. If they did not, were they to be 
compelled to contribute towards their entertainment? Eadt separate general— 
Anselme, Montesquieu, Custine, Dumouriez-nacted as he thought best. 
After a month or two of French occupation the ii^l^tants of Belgium and 
of die Rhine-land showed dearly enough their dislike of militai^ requisition- 
uig, and their distrust of the depreciated paper money in whidi their bills 
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wett paid. On the approach of a Prusdan force (December and) the popula*^ 
tion of Frankfort rose, and massacred part of the French garrison. 

These experiences brought about a reaction from Girondin optimism 
towards the disillusioned realism that was to inspire the Jacobin regime. 
Evidently it was not enough to oflfcr the benefits of the revolution to 
peoples unable to appreciate them. They must be actively assisted to rid 
themselves of the obstacles to appreciation — ^the agents and institutions of 
the old order. Revolution would not come in Germany, any more than it 
had a>me in France, by the light of nature. It must be worked for, fought 
for: it must not only be coaxed, but coerced. F urthermore, political converts 
must learn that it is their duty to support their missionaries. Republidim 
propaganda is expensive. Republican assignats are excellent for expenditure^ 
but useless as receipts. Republican assistance must be paid for in hard casm 
or in its equivalent in kind. I 

It is one of the weaknesses of a national assembly that it responds too\ 
quickly to changes of popular temper. On November 19th, without waiting 
for the advice of its Diplomatic Committee, the Convention voted a decree 
that caused alarm in every court in Europe. It promised brotherly assistance 
(Jratemiti it secours) to any people wishing to regain its freedom. *Wc 
cannot rest,* was Brissot*s gloss on this text, ^until all Europe is ablaze. 
What puny projects were those of Richelieu and Alberoni, compared with 
the world-wide risings, the gigantic revolutions, that we are called upon to 
achieve!* A month later (December 15th), whilst artistes paid by the 
government were singing the Marseillaise to puzzled audiences at Ghent, 
Brussels, and Liige, the assembly adopted by acclamation, and almost 
without amendment, a consequential decree proposed by Cambon to regulate 
‘the mei^ures to be taken by French generals in countries occupied by the 
armies of the republic,* 

Although Cambon spoke in the name of the committees of War and 
Diplomacy as well as of Finance, his proposals were obviously inspired by the 
need of cash. The Convention, he argued, had declared war only on the 
rich: it wished to remain at peace with the poor. Guerre aux chdteauxy paix 
awe chaumieres was its watchword. It must now enforce this policy in the 
liberated areas. It must make war upon wealth; and by making war upon 
wealth it will make war self-supporting. The French generals will therefore 
proclaim, in every place they occupy, the abolition of all existing tithes, 
taxes, and feudal charges. They will suppress all the existing authorities, and 
proclaim the sovereignty^ of the people. They will then ‘take under the 
protection of the republic’ all property belonging to the government, to 
corporations, and to public undertakings in the country; and they will set 
up a ‘provisional administration nominated by the people* to collaborate 
with commissioners appointed by the Convention in the disposal of these 
resources. 

Beneath this apparenriy harmless arrangement lay a system of exploitation 
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whidh Napoleon himsdf could har<Uy have improved. The abolition of taxes, 
as Cambon explained in his introductory speech, would create a trustful 
mood in which assignats could be unloaded upon the country. The French 
army of occupation would buy all it needed at the price of worthless paper. 
The French government would confiscate all the specie in the country. 
Later it might need to have recourse to additional taxation {emtributions 
extraordinaires). The raising of such money would not be left to the military, 
whose methods might cause a foreign tax-payer ‘to regard our principles with 
undeserved disfavour.’ It would be entrusted to the ‘more tactful methods’ of 
civilian administrators, who, by extorting money only from the rich, ‘would 
make the people love liberty*: for they would contribute nothing themselve^ 
and yet they would have a hand in the spending of all that was collected. \ 

The decree of December 15th caused an even worse impression abroaa 
than that of November 19th. ‘More even than all the previous transactions,*! 
as Pitt said in the House of Commons seven years later, ‘it amounted to a 
universal declaration of war against all thrones, and against all civili2^d \ 
governments.* 

Dumouriez saw clearly that Cambon*s plan would endanger his position 
in Belgium, and make his further advance impossible. In spite of his protests, 
it was at once put into practice. Thirty commissioners set to work. Within 
a month Cambon could congratulate himself on having extracted, in the 
name of friendship, over six million pounds. It came chiefly from the 
coffers of the Catholic Church; and it was done at the cost of alienating a 
Catholic people. It was not to be expected that the economic advantages of 
reunion with France which were to make Ghent the rival of Reims and 
Lyon would outweigh the anti-clericalism, the exactions, auid the petty 
tyranny of the French occupation. It soon became impossible to hold the 
country, except by force. Annexation was the only alternative to insurrec- 
tion. The ‘reunion* of Belgium to France was voted under military pressure. 
It could be maintained only by an army of occupation. It could be extended 
only by a poh’cy of conquest which would turn the most indifferent of 
France*s friends into the most tenacious of her foes. 

French affairs had always held an important place in Pitt*s policy of 
‘peace, retrenchment, and reform.* He had worked steadily to keep peace 
between the two countries. His first attitude towards the revolution was to 
regard it as a political plague that might incapacitate our hereditary enemy, 
without endangering our own security. Both the interests of Britain and the 
prejudices of George III would be best served by the continuance of the 
constitutional monarchy of Louis XVI. Pitt had accordingly kept out of the 
Conference of Pillnitz, and the anti-French coalition. He had been forward 
to recognize the constitution of 1791. At that period, as Burke reported, 
Pitt and Grenville seemed to be ‘quite out of all apprehension of any effect 
from the French Revolution on this kingdom, either at present or at any 
tune to come.’ ‘We shall go on as we are,’ Pitt had declaim, ‘till the day of 
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judgment.* He had therefore taken steps, in January, *92, to reduce our 
armed forces. As late as February 17th, the day on which Paine pub- 
lished the second part of the Rights of Many he had told Parliament that 
he expected fifteen years of pealbe. When, two months later, France 
declared war on the Emperor, he was careful to assert British neutrality. 
When he was informed on August 4th of the inuninent danger of the royal 
fiimily, he expressed his sympathy, W refused to intervene. It was not till 
the throne had fallen, and the republican armies passed to the offensive, that 
he became seriously concerned. 

On the news of August loth. Lord Gower, the British ambassador, was 
recalled from Paris. The new ministry set up by the Legislative Assembly 
was not recognizecTin Whitehall. The French ambassador, the Marquis dc 
Chauvelin, was not given his passports, but he was put into diplomatic 
quarantine, and remained on in London, uninvited and unaccredited, to do 
what he could for his new government, and for the pacific policy of Danton 
and Lebrun. He was overshadowed by his unofficid adviser, the ex-bishop 
of Autun. Disowned by his family, denounced by his diocesan clergy, and 
excommunicated by the Pope, Talleyrand had found consolation in foreign 
travel, and in a secular occupation exactly suited to his great talents. Others 
came and went — Lebrun’s old school-fellow the zhh€ No6l, the Dantonist 
lawyer, Pierre Benoist, and Bernard-Hugucs Maret, afterwards Napoleon’s 
Due de Bassano. 

Up to the middle of October some of these hopeful diplomatists believed 
that, if supplied with sufficient assignatSy they could build ^a bridge of gold’ 
across the Channel. But after the September massacre No£l felt bound to 
report that British opinion had hardened against the revolution, and against 
its noisy but not numerous sympathisers in England. George III was 
already believed to favour war. Yet Pitt still clung to neutrality. It was 
hoped that he might do more. Less than a week after Valmy Noti wrote to 
Lebrun outlining the terms on which he believed it would be possible to 
induce the British government to mediate between France and Prussia, 
and to bring about a general peace. 

These negotiations, which never seem to have got beyond the back door 
of the Foreign Office, were wrecked by the French proceedings in the 
Netherlands. Speaking with ‘republican frankness’ in the Convention on 
September 26th, Lebrun counted on economic interests to keep England 
and Holland neutral during Dumouriez’s invasion of Belgium, and made 
play with the idea that the store of diplomatic bribes he had found at the 
Foreign Office — ^‘snuff-boxes, watches, and the like* — ^would now be 
replaced by ‘iron, the metal of liberty.* It was a vain hope. The victoiy of 
Jemappes on November 6th, the capture of Brussels a week later, the ‘liber- 
ation’ decree of the 19th, the opening of the Scheldt (November 27th), the 
plans for exploiting the country put into force by the decree of December 
15th, and its subsequent annexation, forced Pitt to intervene. Chauvdin had 
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already been warned of this change of front on November 29th, and Maret 
on December 2nd. When Parliament met on December 13th Pitt had no 
difficulty in passing an Aliens Bill, augmenting the navy, and initiating a 
Uockade of the French coast. On the last day of the year Grenville penn^ a 
despatch to Chauvelin which was almost an ultimatum. 

On January 1st, ’93, a newly appointed Vice-admiral of the republican 
navy addressed the Convention on the international situation. Armand- 
Guy-Simon de Coetnempren, Comte de Kersaint, had served in the navy 
since he was a boy, and had taken a lead in all naval discussions in the assem- 
blies of ’91 and ’92. War with England, he asserted, was now inevitable. 
Corn-ships bound for Brest and Bayonne had already been seized in the 
Thames. England, with all its politick parties united by war, would be the 
heart of a hostile maritime coalition. Only from the Irish, the Scotch, and 
the English Jacobins could any sympathy be expected. He went on to antici- 
pate Napoleon^s two favourite plans. First, France must attack England 
through her commerce^ and destroy her financial resources, the heart of her 
power. La fortum publiqui tAngletirre (he said) u trouve presque entiiri^ 
mint dans sa hanque. Secondly, she must transit an army of a hundred 
thousand men across the Channel, and dictate terms ^upon the ruins of the 
Tower of London.* 

There was still time, perhaps, for the Girondin leaders to withdraw from 
this bellicose position, which some of them felt to be alien to the true 
principles of their party. At a meeting at Clavibre*s house on January i ith 
Brissot read a report that he intended to make to the Convention the next 
day. David Williams, who had been brought over from England to help in 
drying the new constitution, protested against its more provocative pass- 
ages. Brissot promised to tone them down. But he failed to do so. His excuse 
shows the real motive for the war. *It was the Committee*s doing*, he told 
Williams: *if we had hesitated (ta declare war)y the Jacobins would have 
seized power.* 

Brissot*s speech the next day said nothing of this fear. It only showed his 
anxiety to put the blame of the war upon England. En^and had refused to 
recognize the French republic. England had resented the opening of the 
Scheldt. England had confiscated French goods, and legislated against aliens. 
England hsd rearmed, contrary to the terms of the treaty of Paris. He 
stressed British weakness, saying that we had neither the population nor the 
finandal resources to engage in another war. He ended by proposing to send 
an ultimatum, whose form must have reminded his hearers of the unfortu- 
nate message to the Emperor two years ago. They could hardly look forward 
with confidence to this fresh adventure. Was the republican navy of *93 
likely to be as successful against the chief naval power of Europe as die army 
xA *92 had proved itself to be against die chief military power? Would the 
victory of the Ardennes repeat itself in the Englidi Channd? For the second 
time within twelve months France was following Brissot into an adventure 
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diat offered litdc hope of success. Nevertheless the French people entered 
upon the new war as light-heartedly as upon the old. The Patriote frangais 
records that on January 27th, aftei^the ceremonial planting of a Tree of 
Liberty in the Place du Carrousel, die band played the Carmagnole and the 
Qa iraj Vhich so electrified every soul, that the munidpal officers, headed 
by the mayor, danced round it; and at seven o*clock at night they were still 
dancing.’ 

On January loth it had been determined to invade Holland, and to secure, 
while there was still time, the wealth of an even richer bank than that of 
London. But Dumouriez did not receive his orders until the 31$^ ten days 
after the execution of Louis XVI, and too late to anticipate the outbreak of 
war with England. As soon as the news of the king’s death (January 21st) 
was known in London, Chauvelin was required by an Order in Council, 
dated the 24th, to leave the country. At Bladcheath, on his way to Dover, he 
met a French courier carrying instructions, dated the 22nd, for his return to 
Paris. On February ist the French republic declared war on England. 

Seeing the position in which France found herself in February, ’93, it 
was a pity that the war could not be waged on paper. Her politicians were 
ready with admirable plans for conducting and financing military operations; 
but ner armies and her assignats were rapidly depreciating in vsuue. 

Edmond-Louis-Alexis Dubois-Cran<^ had spent thirteen years of his 
youth in the King’s Guard at*Vcrsaillcs: he had been one of the most active 
and useful members of the Military and Finance Committees in the National 
Assembly of ’89: he had since served in the republican army. No deputy 
in the Convention knew so much as he did about military organization. On 
January 25 th he brought forward a plan for the recruitment of three hundred 
thousand volunteers, and for the creation of eight armies, totalling more 
than half a million men. Some of these armies were to stand on the defensive 
on the southern frontiers. One was to be detailed for the invasion of England 
— an enterprise often planned, and at last thought feasible ‘under the regime 
of liberty.’ The rest were for the main offensive against Austria and Prussia. 
Dubois-Craned followed up this proposal, on February 7th, with a conse- 
quential scheme for the fusion of the old army with the new. The regulars 
were to be diluted with volunteers. Two volunteers were to serve by the 
side of each professional soldier. The pay and the conditions of service were 
to be the same for all, except that volunteers need not sign on for more than 
one campaign. The men were to choose their own officers, a proportion of 
places being reserved for members of the old army. This amalgame^ as it was 
called, cleverly combined the virtues of two syster^ and laid the foundations 
of the grande armie. 

About the same time Sieyes, applying his mathematical mind to military 
affairs, and deserting precedent for ‘the natural fitness of things,’ evolved 
what Saint-Andrd called a ‘metaphysical’ division of the War Office in^ 
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three parts — a mimst^rey a directoirey and an admnistraiton\ whilst Cambon, 
announcing that this was to be a Money War, and reviewing the financial 
atuation (which was none of the best, seeing that the last four years had 
barely yielded the tax of one), proposed to pay for the war by a frew issue of 
asngnats to the value of forty millions sterling. 

Whilst Gambon’s assignats were still in the press, and Sie^^’ meta- 
physical War Office before the assembly, and long before Dubois-Cranc^’s 
recruits could be enrolled, Dumouriez was facing a fresh crisis on the 
northern frontier. He had left Paris on January 26th ‘with despair in his 
heart.’ His plan for the invasion of Holland was to advance in the centre on 
Dordrecht and Rotterdam, whilst his right was guarded by Miranda in the 
Aix-Maestricht region, and his left by Dutch insurgents in Zeeland. But 
already the decree of December 15th had filled all Belgium — ^his base of 
operations, and his line of retreat — ^with seething discontent. Soon the king’s 
execution made it certain that England would come into the war on ^e 
side of her Dutch allies. The Austrian army behind the Meuse grew 
stronger every day. His own troops were weakened by inaction, desertion, 
and lack of supplies. His army stood at little more than half its former 
strength. 

Yet the real danger of the coming campaign did not rest in these dis- 
couraging circumstances. In a military emergency Dumouriez’s elastic 
courage might well carry him on a rebound from despair to victory. The 
crisis was not on the battle-field, but in the mind of the general. It was no 
secret among Dumouriez’s friends in Paris that he detested the Girondin 
government. His feud with Pache, the Rolandist Minister of War, was 
notorious. But the replacement of Pache by his friend Beurnonville, which 
Danton secured on March 4th, did not reconcile him to the policy and ad- 
ministration of the Executive Council. As a soldier he would defend the 
Belgian fronders. As a soldier he would even have a gambler’s throw at the 
invasion of Holland. But as a politician — and the revolution had inextricably 
mixed the rbles — his ambition was to settle the war by negotiation, and to 
use his army against the French government. 

On February 3rd he wrote hopefully from Antwerp about the interview 
he hoped to have with Lord Auckland, the British ambassador, with a view 
to a peaceful settlement. He did not Imow that France and England had 
already been two days at war. The negotiations never took place. Dumou- 
nez, with a fresh grievance against the Girondin government, fell back on an 
alternative scheme. He would use his position in the Netherlands to set up 
that country as an independent state. With the Netherlands as a bribe he 
might still purchase British neutrality, or at least British inaction. With the 
N^erbnds as a threat he could coerce Paris into getting rid of the Girondin 
^overnmen^ if not of republicanism. The ultimate issue might be a monarch- 
ical restoration: it might be an Orleans regency for the Dauphin; it might 
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be a military dictatorship. His mercurial mind was ready for any eventuality. 
Meanwhile he would conceal his designs beneath an apparent acquiescence. 

There is some reason to think tharat this juncture in his career Dumou- 
riez was not only an intriguer, but also a traitor. On April 26th the Swedish 
ambassador at St. Petersbui^ informed his government that the Empress had 
recently received particulars of an arrangement between Dumouriez and 
Clerfaj^ one of Coburg’s commanders, under which the attack on Holland, 
and the dispositions of the French armies on the Meuse and the Rhine, had 
been concerted with the Austrians before the beginning of the campaign. 
If the Baron de Stedinck was correctly informed, Dumouriez never intended 
his invasion of Holland to succeed; Miranda’s defeat had been arranged; and 
Neerwinden was a move in the game which brought Dumouriez’s army 
within striking distance of Paris. 

Whatever the truth of this story, which gained credit from Dumouriez’s 
reputation for intrigue, the campaign fell out as might have been foretold. 
Before the French centre reached Dordrecht, the right, under Miranda, 
collapsed, and Dumouriez’s communications were compromised. At first 
he persisted in his advance. It was not till March 8th that he obeyed a per- 
emptory order from Paris, and retired. Soon the retreating armies were 
defending themselves in the heart of Belgium. On March i8th they were 
disastrously defeated at Neerwinden, east of Louvain. 

Now was the opportunity for Dumouriez to carry out his move against 
the government. Already, a week before the battle (March nth), he had 
issued proclamations annulling Gambon’s decree of December 15th. Plate 
taken from the Belgian churches was to be restored: revolutionary clubs 
were to be closed: emissaries of the government were to be arrested. On the 
1 2th he had written defiantly to the Convention, blaming the War Office 
for the loss of Holland. Danton and Delacroix, who had recently returned 
from Belgium with particulars of Miranda’s reverse, were at once des^tched 
to recall Dumouriez to a sense of his duties. They met him at Louvain, two 
days after Neerwinden, amid the debris of his army, quite unrepentant. 
He refused to withdraw his proclamation of March nth or his letter of 
March 12th, saying that his attitude was entirely justified by the conduct of 
the government. All he would do vm to ask the assembly to suspend judge- 
ment until they received the report of this interview. According to 
Danton, their conversation then moved onto more dangerous ground. Du- 
mouriez showed the commissioners a letter he had received from Roland, 
asking his help for a scheme to destroy the Jacobin party, and especially 
Danton. Whatever passed between them, Dumouriez remained in com- 
mand of his army, and the conunissioners returned to Paris. 

Whilst they were on their way, Dumouriez opened communications with 
the enemy. On the 25th he had a conversation with an Austrian officer 
afterwards known to history as Quartermaster-general Mack. It was agreed 
between them that the Austrian army, which been following the French 
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retreat as politely as Dumouriez had followed Brunswick the year before, 
^ould halt at the frontier, whilst the French commander inarched on Paris. 

The next day another group of emissaries arrived from the capital. 
Roland’s letter had asked Dumouriez’s help for the Girondins against die 
Jacobins. Proli, Pereira, and Dubuisson came on behalf of the Jacobin 
dub, to offer him their help in the dissolution of the Girondin Con- 
vention, on condition that he set up a Jacobin dictatorship. Dumouriez, 
in reply, made no secret of his wish to dissolve the Convention. But his 
object in doing so, he said, was to restore the constitutional monarchy of 
1791; and the only rdle for which he cast the Jacobijos was that of his assist- 
ants in saving the queen’s life, and in dispersing the seven hundred and 
forty-five tyrants of the Convention. A few days later (April 2nd) following 
an official letter from Lille, Beurnonville, the Minister of War, with 
three commissioners of the Convention, came himself to Toumai. His 
instructions were to deprive Dumouriez of his command, and to bring him 
under arrest to Paris. Three more commissioners stayed behind at Lille. They 
may well have doubted whether a self-willed general at the head of his 
troops would so easily capitulate to a handful of politicians armed only with 
the majesty of the law. Dumouriez, having nothing to gain by compliance, 
prompdy arrested Beurnonville and his companions, and handed them over 
to his Austrian friends, to be held as hostages for the safety of the prisoners 
in the Temple. They were, in fact, exchanged, two years later, for Madame 
Royale, the only survivor of that unhappy family. 

Dumouriez had now burnt his boats, and made a supreme attempt to 
carry his army towards Paris. But it was a hopeless venture. The artillery 
refused to move. He was outlawed by the remaining commissioners at Lille. 
He escaped the bullets of his own men only by galloping into the enemy’s 
lines. A few days later an English traveller saw him at Stuttgart, bowing 
to the crowd, as he got into his carriage and took the road for Ratisbon 
and Vienna — ‘A little man with a red face, and looked dever.’ So for the 
second time in two years France showed that it would not be dictated to by 
its generals. 

Whilst the generals and politicians were intriguing to destroy the govern- 
ment, the people were rallying to save the country. In Paris the call for 
troops was answered almost as enthusiastically as the year before. Within 
five days five hundred volunteers had left for tht front, and within ten days 
nearly four thousand. True, they were ill-armed, ill-disciplined, and ill-fed. 
The ordinary difficulties of an extemporized army were increased by the 
crowds of women who insisted on marching with them$ nor had any pro- 
vision as yet been made for fiunilies who stayed behind, deprived of ffieir 
wage-earners. It had not been foreseen that munition-workers and civil 
servants would desert their comfortable posts to go to the ftont. All kinds of 
unexpected problems were raised by the very patriotism of the Parisians. 
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This spirit was not shared in some of the outlying provinces. On the same 
day as Dumouriez’s defeat at Neerwinden news was received of a serious 
insurrection in the west. Sunday, March loth, was the date fixed for the 
first enrolment in the national levy of three hundred thousand volunteers. 
In the Vendde, the coastal department lying between La Rochelle and the 
mouth of the Loire, March i oth was the signal for an armed rising in almost 
every centre of recruitment. On the nth a body of fifteen hundred men 
attacked Machecoult in the neighbouring department of Loire InfiSrieure, 
and murdered the commandant of the National Guard, the constitutional 
the juge de paix^ and many others. Another three thousand insurgents 
defeated republican troops at Saint-Florent, and sacked the headquarters of 
the district. At Jalais, two days later, Jacques Cathelineau started his career 
as a leader of revolt by routing a government post. On the 14th he won the 
first battle of the civil war by overwhelming the village of Ch<mill6, with its 
two hundred defenders. On the 1 5 th he repeated his success over five hundred 
republicans at Cholet. The whole of the Vendfe was now up in arms. 

The rising was of a kind and on a scale that might have embarrassed any 
government. Of the three hundred thousand inhabitants of the Vendee, 
some seventy-five per cent were scattered in small villages throughout the 
roadless labyrinth of rough hills and narrow valle)rs called the Bocage. It was 
an ideal country for guerrilla fighting, and almost impossible for scientific 
warfare. Dumouriez himself was reported to have said, ‘If I wanted to 
wage a civil war, I should choose the Vendie.* The people were amongst 
the most ignorant, cruel, and religious in the country. They lived on familiar 
terms with a boorish squirearchy. They obeyed every behest of a pious and 
fanatical clergy. They suspected and disliked the bourgeoisie of their few 
small towns, who tri^ to enforce the regulations of a distant and almost 
foreign government. 

The Vendeans had taken part in the jacquerie of ’89, and had snatched 
the benefits which the revolution ofiered them. But they had done so too 
easily to feel grateful for their improved lot, or to ‘exhibit anjrthing better 
than a cupboard-love patriotism. They had been easily roused against the 
Civil Constitution of ’90-91 by priests who did not so much resent the 
nationalization of church property as the secular spirit in which the assembly 
had carried it out, and who might have accepted the popular election of 
bishops and clergy if it had not carried with it the obligation of the civil oath. 
Nowhere in the country was so much passion spent in the vendetta against 
the assermenti clergy. Nowhere was the curi intrus more likely to be 
chased out of the parish, or to have the parsonage burnt over his head. By 
the side of the priest who had refused the oath stood the squire who longed 
to avenge the death of the king, the farmer who would not sell his com for 
depreciated paper-money, and the peasant who did not see why his sons 
should be marched oflF by a government he disliked to fight an enemy he 
had never seen. 
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Thus, though the levy of February, *93, called for only four thousand 
men out of a population of three hundred diousand, it rekindled all the old 
resentments into a sudden blaze of violence and vengeance. The movement 
had its charter too. A declaration from twenty-one pari^es which was 
read in the Convention on March 23rd demanded ^No enlistment, no forced 
labour {corvie)^ no requisitioning, no taxation without local consent, no 
searching of houses, and complete freedom of worship, speech, and publica- 
tion.’ Grievances, however legitimate, could not be discussed with rebels. 
For the moment the government must fight for its life against a dvil as well 
as a foreign foe; against women who believed that the ^Blues’ (as they called 
the republican troops) would eat their infants; arid* against men who went 
into battle fresh from absolution, and were convinced that if they were 
killed they would rise again the third day, and go straight to heaven. 

The assenibly showed its alarm at the situation by decreeing the death 
penalty (March 19th) for all rebels taken with arms in their hands, and the 
confiscation of all their goods. For a month attempts were made to stem the 
revolt with local detachments of National Guards, and with a few regular 
troops detached from the Belgian front. But all that could be done by such 
means was to localize the insurrection. The treachery and desertion of 
Dumouriez had already damaged the Girondin party. Their inactivity and 
irresolution in face of this fresh crisis seriously shook their position in the 
Convention and in the country. Their Jacobin opponents spied an oppor- 
tunity to compass their down^U 

Now was seen the inconvenience of government by a democratic assembly 
without a party system. The seven hundred and fifty members of the Nation- 
al Convention had been elected without regard to any political grouping or 
party programme. Their primary duty was, indeed, neither to legislate, nor 
to rule, but to draw up a constitution. The Executive Council of ministers 
had been appointed by the assembly, but was not constitutionally account- 
able to it. The standing committees which advised the Convention and the 
special committees which supervised the ministry were expedients hardly 
consistent with a healthy ^separation of powers.’ As visitors to Oxford 
or Cambridge look in vain for the University, so visitors to the Con- 
vention looked in vain for the Government. There was none. The 
government policy was the view of the majority of the members present 
and voting upon each separate issue. The government personnel was the 
group of speakers which most commonly commanded the assent of the 
House. Consistency and continuity of policy could be secured only if such a 
group succeeded in packing the committees with their supporters, appointing 
their friends to ministerial or administrative posts, and carrying the divisions 
in the assembly by their eloquence or by their intrigues. They might also 
exploit their views in the dubs, the sections, and the press. If they failed, 
there was no law or custom of the constitution which compelled them to 
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resign. If they fell, there was no Opposition to take their place. Some other 
group, perhaps, mjght be able to make a better use of their methods, and 
achieve in its turn a temporary ascendancy. 

But how could a new government be formed? In the last resort, parlia- 
ment would look tb the people to get it out of its difficulties, not by a general 
election, but by an app^ to force. If the representatives of the sovereign 
people could not rid themselves of a group of deputies whose policy had lost 
the confidence of the country, the sovereign people itself must exercise its 
constitutional right of insurrection, and force a new group and a new policy 
upon the national assembly. A change of government could only be brought 
about by something resembling a fr^ revolution. Since the assembly resided 
in Paris, the sovereign people meant the active citizens of the sections. The 
party that commanded the capital could control the revolution. 

The moment for popular intervention has not yet come. The dem esc 
machina must be kept for the last scene of the political drama. During the 
first five months of 1793 the stage is being set for the climax of June 2nd. 
The Girondin group had seized power during the scramble for the spoils of 
roplism six months before. It is now being gradually extruded from the 
key positions in the government and administration. For the partisans and 
nominees of Girondism are gradually being substituted the partisans and 
nominees of Jacobinism. The governing party is being pricked and harried 
round the arena until the time comes for the coup^de^grdce of a popular 
insurrection. 

Only two members of the Provisional Executive Council of August, ’92, 
remained in office till June, ’93. They were Clavi^re, the Minister of 
Finance, and Lebrun, the Minister for Foreign Affairs. On January 21st, 
after defying constant attacks in the press, the clubs, and the Convention, 
Roland was challenged by Robespierre and Danton to publish the accounts 
of his bureau d* esprit public^ and this institution was suppressed. None of the 
Girondins would take up the defence of their most unpopular minister. The 
next day he resigned. Only Louvet made some attempt to carry on his 
unlucky campaign against Paris. Roland was succeeded at the Ministry of the 
Interior by ffie cautious and colourless Garat. The unchallenged organiza- 
tion of a considerable espionage system soon afterwards showed how 
artificial had been the agitation against Roland’s bureau. At the War Office 
the Girondins had been able for a few weeks (February 4th~March 29th) 
to replace their great disappointment, Pache, by Dumouriez’s friend, 
Beurnonville. He was now, by that friend’s action, in an Austrian 
prison. His successor, Jean-Baptiste-Noel Bouchotte, was a soldier who 
had risen from the ranks, and a thorough-going Jacobin. Jean Dal- 
barade, who replaced Monge as Minister of Marine on April xoth, was 
another Jacobin, a nominee of Danton. Louis-J^F&me Gohier, who became 
Minister of Justice on March 20th, had been Garat’s understudy, and car- 
ried on his ne^dve policy. Thus by the middle of April the Girondins had 
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Unst pracdcally all hold on the executive and administrative side of the 
gov^ment. 

The Jacobin capture of the ministries might have mattered less, if the 
Girondins had still controlled the special committees which, in the emer- 
gency of the spring of ’93, took over so many ministerial functions. But the 
camiti de sQreti ginirale set up in October, ’92, had been reduced in January, 
’93, from thirty to twelve members, all of whom were Jacobins; and the 
more powerful comtt de salut public^ which replaced the comiti de difense 
ginirale^ was similarly reduced from twenty-five to nine (afterwards 
twelve) members, of whom seven belonged to the non-party Centre, and two, 
Danton and Delacroix, to the Jacobin Left. 

As with the special committees, so with the standing committees. When 
the Convention began its work in September, ’92, it followed the precedent 
of the previous assemblies by appointing twenty-one standing committees 
representative of all parties in the House. The membership of Aese commit- 
tees remained substantially the same until the autumn of ’93. It would be 
uninforming as well as teaious to inquire how far the Girondin influence on 
them yielded to Jacobin influence, owing to the casual replacements that 
came about during these twelve months through death or resignation. 
Where party feeling ran highest, as in the Constitutional Committee, it 
was in any case easier for the Jacobins to obstruct their Girondin rivals than 
to remove them; and it was dmost as effective. 

In a modern legislature it is easy to tell the state of a government majority 
by an analysis of the division list^ or by the number of lines under a party 
whip. The Convention had no party organization, and seldom divided by 
appel nominaL Only one division during this period can fairly be appealed 
to as a test of party allegiance — ^that on the impeachment of Marat; and on 
that occasion more than half the deputies were not in the House. There is, 
however, one safe indication of party strength — ^thc fortnightly election of 
Presidents and Secretaries of the assembly. Of the nineteen Presidents and 
sixty-six Secretaries who held office between September 20th, ’92, and May 
30th, *93, nine Presidents and twenty-eight Secretaries came from the 
group of sixty-three deputies who can fairly be called the nucleus of the 
Girondin party. If the whole party, as designated in the proscription lists 
drawn up by their rivals, numl^red a hundred and eighty-three out of the 
seven hundred and fifty members of the Convention, it appears that tliey 
nominated to these key positions more than four times as many candidates 
as their proportion entitled them to do. This preponderance continued up to 
the eve of the June revolution. Out of the last five Presidents elected before 
the end of May, four were Girondins. 

Thus whilst the Girondin {xirty was losing its hold on the ministries and 
the committees, it still retained its majority in the assembly. Indeed, it took 
some trouble to do so. It is noticeable that not one of the sixty-three leading 
Girondinsappearsamong the eighty-two representatives sentoutondvil mis? 
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son» under the decreeof March 8di, and onlyoneamot^ the fifty*«ight sent 
out on military nusaons under the decree of April 30th. But this manoeuvre 
defeated its ovm ends. The Jacobins might be lost to the assembly. Scattered 
over the provinces, and among the annies, they had every opportunity to 
^read thdr opinions, and could all the more effectively i^p^ for outside 
hdp to eject the Girondin leaders from their artificial stronghold in the 
Convention. 

In Paris itself the future lay with the par^ which could control the press, 
the dubs, and the sections. The remnants of the royalist party still attacked 
Jacobins and Girondins with impartial ^ite. But the royalist papers had dis- 
appeared with the fall of the throne. Suleau and Bonnefby had been mur- 
dered} du Rozoy had been executed} the royalist presses had been broken 
up} the ‘ro}ral’ t^ had been handed over to Marat. Since the rout of the 
royalist press the field of journalism had been disputed between their victors. 
On the Girondin side were Brissot’s Patriete franfaisy Gorsas’ Courrier^ 
Dulaure’s Thermomitre^ Czm^s jtnnales patriotiqueSyConioTcePsChremquef 
and Louvet’s Sentinelle. On the Jacobin side were Marat’s new paper, the 
Journal de la ripubUquOy Frdron’s L'OrateWy and Hubert’s Pire Dtuhesne. 
The Girondins had the better of it, both in the number and quality of their 
papers. It was no accident that on March 9th their opponents forced a 
decree through the House requiring deputies who were also editors to opt 
between professions which gave them a plural voice in politics. It was no 
accident that the Jacobin rioters of March loth began their operations by 
breaking up the printing-presses of the PatriotOy the AnnaltSy and the 
CourrUr. Sron Desmoulins’ malicious Histoire des brissetins (May 19th) 
and the inflammatory pamphlet Rondtz-neus net dix-htdt francs by the 
Cordelier Lebois overwhelmed the enemies of the Mountain, and indeed 
the whole central party of the Marsh, with every sort of accusation. The 
more incredible the charges were, the more likely they were to be believed. 

But the spoken word was, if less pervasive than print, more direct in its 
appeal. It was through the clubs, the sectional meetings, and the popular 
sodeties that the Jacobins were b«t able to organize^ almost unoppmed, d>e 
armed intervention of the sovereign people. 

There were at this time, particularly in the southern and eastern districts 
of Paris, too many unhappy members of the class who, in the words of a 
government spy, ‘begin life in the workhouse {la Pitii)y and end it in Beiflam 
(Bic£tre): who q;>end fifty shillings a week when they have as much, and 
five shillings when they have no more, so that they never have anything in 
their pockets, and cannot save.’ These are the ^ple, Dutard goes on to say, 
who helped in the storming of the Bastille, and in the attack on the TuUeriesj 
who fi>rm the claqtus in the gallery of die assemUy, and the audiences at the 
Palais-Royal} and who are r^y to rise again, if ^y from envy aS those who 
have never had to pawn thdr watches and their jewellery to pay the butcher 
and the baker. These men knew litde of die revolutitm except diat it had 
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left them as poor as it found them. They could have given little account of 
the democratic theory which allowed ihem to impersonate the sovereign 
people. They had neither the initiative nor the discipline to organize an 
insurrection. But so long as they remained ill-housed and ill-fed, and were 
not compelled to enter the army, they would, for free beer, or a franc a day, 
shoulder a pike, and march into the West End, to do as their temporary 
employers told them. Hitherto they had confined themselves to such shop- 
breaking expeditions as that of February 25th-26th, instigated by Marat, 
and led by Jacques Roux. But at any moment they might be exploited by 
more dangerous leaders, and for more political ends. 

The difficulties and dangers of the situation iri die spring of 1793 were 
apparent to any independent observer. In an interesting letter to Danton, 
dated May 6th, Tom Paine analysed the position as he saw it. He has stayed 
on in France, he says, instead of returning to America, in the hope of seeing 
the principles of the revolution spread throughout Europe. Now he despairs 
of this event. The internal state of France is such that the revolution itself 
is in danger. The way in which provincial deputies are insulted by the 
Parisians will lead to a rupture between the capital and the departments, 
unless the Convention is moved elsewhere. France should profit by Ameri- 
can experience in this matter, and hold its Congress outside the limits of any 
municipality. American experience shows (he thinks) that the maximum 
(price-control) cannot be worked on a national, but only on a municipal 
basis. Paine dso insists on the need of staying the inflation of the paper 
currency. But the greatest danger he signalizes is *the spirit of denunciation 
that now prevails/ ^Calumny is a species of treachery that ought to be pun- 
ished as well as any other kind of treachery. It is a private vice productive of 
public evils; because it is possible to irritate men into disaflpection by con- 
tinual calumny.’ Paine was right. But his own friends of the Girondin party 
were principally to blame for what had happened; and now it was too late to 
avert their punishment. 

The first sign of what might follow was given by the *days of March’ 
(March 8th-ioth, ’93). The news of Miranda’s reverse in Belgium had 
much the same effects in Paris as the news of the fall of Longwy and Verdun 
six months before. Now, as then, Danton was the man who rode in the 
whirlwind, if he did not (as his enemies alleged) direct the storm. On 
January 31st he had linked the reunion of Belgium with the attainment of 
the ’natural frontiers’ of France — the Atlantic, the Rhine, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees. On March 8th he carried a decree for the raising of fresh troops, 
and deputies were sent round the sections, and into the dei^artments, ’to beg 
them, in the name of the country, to fly to the help of their brethren in Bd- 
gium.’ On March 9th, in order to ei^^e public sympathy, Danton secured 
the release of all persons imprisoned for debt. On the same day he supported a 
more dangerous demand, already made by Desfieux and Carra, for the set* 
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dng up of a special court to punish enemy agents. The Assembly raised cries 
of ^September!* Danton retorted that if such a court as he proposed had 
existed rix months ago, the prison massacres would have been averted. In 
point of fact the tribunal of August 1 7th had Med to prevent the September 
massacre; and the tribunal extraordinatn which was now set up was destined 
to exploit rather than to restrain the ^justice of the people.* 

Paris was not slow to respond to these incitements. Manifestos issued by 
the Cordeliers club, the sociiti des fidhris^ and the Quatn nations section 
threatened vengeance on Dumouriez and his Girondin supporters. On 
March 9th an Insurrectional Committee proposed to march on the Con- 
vention, and to expel the appelans — ^the deputies who had voted for the 
plebiscite during the king’s trial. Santerre’s National Guards, aided by the 
Brest fidirisy prevented in the first week of March a coup i*itat which they 
promoted in the last week of May. What might have b^ an insurrection 
became a riot. A Jacobin crowd attacked the headquarters of the Girondin 
press. The offices of Condorcet’s Chronique were sacked; and Gorsas 
escaped over his garden wall, whilst a mob broke up the printing-presses of 
the Courrier. 

Was there any ulterior design behind these activities? Were the March days 
a riot that went wrong? Should it have led to a political revolution? Little 
importance need, perhaps, be attached to the arrest of Fournier VAmiricmn 
on the charge of threatening to murder Potion, or to Vergniaud’s assertion 
that March 9th had been intended as ^a St Bartholomew’s Eve for patriots.’ 
But was it a pure accident that Dumouriez chose this very moment for his 
acts of defiance against the Girondin government? Was it a pure accident 
that Danton, whose call for volunteers started the crisis in Paris at a moment 
so convenient for Dumouriez’s plan of intervention, should choose this 
moment (March loth} to attack the Executive Council, and to propose the 
abolition of the rule which excluded deputies from the ministry? Though 
he was careful to disclaim any ambition to be himself a minister, the Patriate 
published a list in which he figured amongst a group of his associates as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; and there was no lack of enemies who accused 
him openly of aiming at a dictatorship. Robespierre, in the notes he supplied 
to Saint-Just for his indictment of the Dantonists, accused Danton on no 
better evidence than hearsay (on m*a assuri) of having offered to finance the 
insurrection which would give Dumouriez an opportunity to march oh the 
capital. The Robespierrist Arthur repeated this charge at the Jacobins a 
year later. Two years later Barire repeated it again in a report to his con- 
stituents which he embodied in his untrustworthy Memoirs. This testimony 
is of little value, unless on the principle that Vhat I say three times is true.* 
But it gains a litrie credit from the ambiguous and perhaps suspicious conduct 
of Danton in his dealii^ with Dumouriez; and it is not unbelievable in view 
of Danton’s part in the movement which brought him to the scaffold a year 
later. 
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The sequel to the Mardi days was not long delayed. On April 1st the 
insurrectional committee of March qdi reappeared as a cmitl central de 
salut public^ cwrespondant avec let dipartements. Its originators were the 
same ^ten or twelve persons who habitually met at the caf£ Corazza, to 
drink beer,’ signalized in Carat’s report of March 19th, but exculpated by 
his slackness or cowardice from responsibility for the previous disorders. 
They included CoIIot d’Herbois, Chabot, Proli, Desfieux, Guzman, Tallien, 
Varlet, and Lazowski. They met at the Ev6ch^ or Archevfichi, the twelfth- 
century episcopal palace standing on the south side of N6tre Dame, 
in the Jacobin section de la Citi. Their aims wercc to ^save the state’ {salut 
public)^ to correspond with the departments, and to insist on the right of ( 
every constituency to control the votes, and, if necessary, to revoke the powers 
of its representatives. Their summary programme was a simpler one: Down 
with the Gironde! 

A few dzys later (April 5th) the Jacobin club, under the presidency of 
Marat, issued an inflammatory address to the departments. Triends,’ it 
said, ‘we are betrayed. To arms! There is counter-revolution in the govern- 
ment, and in the National Convention. There, in the citadel of our hopes, 
our criminal representatives pull the strings of the plot they have contrived 
with a horde of despots coming to cut our throats!’ Such a challenge could 
not be ignored. Answering an attack by Robespierre on April x 2th, Guadet 
read it out to the deputies, and demanded the impeachment of its author. By 
two hundred and twenty votes to ninety-two, a motion was carried for the 
indictment of Marat. The appel nominal showed the parliamentary strength 
of Girondism, and has been used as a clue to the membership of the party. 
But the majority were living in a fool’s paradise. Twelve days later Marat 
was triumphantly acquitted by the new tribunal extraordinaire, 

Paris had turned down its thumb against the Girondin government. 
Marat’s acquittal was the signal for execution. Two days later representa- 
tives of thirty-five sections met at the Mairie, and drew up a list of twenty- 
two Girondin deputies, ^guilty of the crime of felony against the sovereign 
people.’ Next day the mayor himself presented this list to the Convention, 
demanding, in the name of Paris, their expulsion from the assembly. The 
Convention characterized the petition as an insult; but this did not prevent 
the conunune from sending a fresh deputation on April 20th to defend its 
view. This time the Jacobins were strong enough to carry a vote giving the 
petitioners ‘the honours of the session.’ There the matter rested for the 
moment. The commune was not yet in a position to press its advantage. But 
the preparations for the attack went on. 

A month later came a counter-attack by the Gironde. It was led by their 
most alarmist orator, Maximin Isnard, who was in the chair of the assembly 
from May 1 6th to May 30th* The occasion was the continuance and recru- 
descence of insurrectional meetings held at the Mairie, and with the oonniv- 
aace of the city police. As the Minister of the Interior seemed unable to en- 
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force order, die Girondins sought to do so by direct action. Guadet had pro* 
posed the suspension of the municipality. On Barbre’s motion a less provoca* 
tive step was taken, A cwnmtssion exirbordinain of twelve members was set 
up, to inquire into the recent proceedings of the commune and sections. 
Three days later (May 24th) this body ordered the arrest of those whom it 
regarded as the ring-leaders of the insurrectional movement — Michel and 
Marino of the police department, Varlet of the Post Office, Brichet of the 
messagerieSi and Hubert, suhstHut-^procureur of the commune, and editor of 
Phre Duchesne. On the 27th two more men were arrested — Dobsen and Pro- 
tainofthe section dela Citi — ^because they had refused to submit their minutes 
to the scrutiny of the commission. The resentment of the commune at these 
arbitrary acts was reilected in a snap vote in the assembly which dissolved the 
commission (May 27th). Before it could be reinstated, the opportunity was 
taken to release its prisoners. The reception of Hubert by the commune, 
and of Varlet by the Droits de Vhomme section, was a defeat for the Giron- 
dins hardly less ominous than the acquittal of Marat. 

The opportunity was not missed by the sections, which for six months 
had been watching every move of the Girondin party, and working on its 
weaknesses. On the night of May 30th the sovereign people was once more 
in travail, and gave birth to three committees — one of twelve members of 
the Paris department and sections, one of nine delegates of the sections, and 
one of twenty-five, which included the majority of these two committees 
along with some additional members. This was the final embodiment of the 
comitt central rtvolutionnaire which was to organize the coming insurrection. 
Most of its members were comparatively young men, and little known, 
Varlet had, indeed, made his name as an agitator; Hassenfratz held an 
important post in the War Office; Dobsen had been foreman of the jury in 
the tribun^ of August 17th; Rousselin edited the Feuille du salut public. 
But who had ever heard of the printer Marquet, who presided over the 
Central Committee, or of its secretary Tombe? Who had ever heard of the 
painter Simon of the Halle-au-BId section, of the toy-maker Bonhommet, 
of Auvray, an usher from Montmartre, of Cr^pin the decorator, of Cail- 
lieaux the ribbon-maker, or of the dtclasst aristocrat Duroure, who haunted 
the gambling-saloons of the Palais-Royal? What speculations might not 
be suggested by the note still legible in the margin of Hanriot^s marching 
orders for June ist — Bonsoir^ ma bonne amie; vous ites fort jolie} Yet these 
unknown men were the voice of the people; and their banner, with the 
brave inscription. Insurrection et Hgueur, was to lead the mai^ on the 
national parliament. They were all Parisians; and it might be noticed, at a 
time when public disorder was too readily put down to foreign intrigue, that 
they were adl Frenchmen: for the Spaniard Guzman was expelled from the 
committee, almost as soon as he appeared on it, as m intrigant bien suspects 

These men were not novices in revolution. Their plan was dear and 
confident. It was to be an orderly and bloodless insurrection. The technique 

r.R.— 23 
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of August loth would be used again, with Lenin-like predaon-— but widi 
a difference. No armed resistance was to be expected from the present 
occupants of the Tuileries. F ranfois Hanriot, the hard-£u:ed ex-clerk of the 
octroi^ newly appointed commandant of the National Guard, need not fire 
a shot. Nor, since the poorer patriots were to be paid a penny an hour for 
their services, was time any great object. So, from the ringing of the tocsin 
at three o’clock on Friday morning, May 31st, till after sunset on Sunday, 
June 2nd, the contest of wills went on, between the rival representatives 
of France and Paris, the Convention and the commune, the Tuileries and 
the Town Hall. / 

Hanriot’s first care was to seize the key positions — ^the Arsenal, the! 
Place royale^ and the Pont neuf. Next the barriers were closed, and promin- \ 
ent suspects arrested: they included Madame Roland (her husband escaped) \ 
and Clavibre. In a tumultuous meeting of the assembly the Jacobins carried \ 
a decree finally abolishing the Conunission of Twelve. There for the mo- \ 
ment the insurrection halted. Both parties went to bed not dissatisfied with 
the day’s work, and relieved that no blood had been shed. June ist too passed 
quietly. But by the evening Hanriot had placed four hundred men and ^irty- 
two guns outside the Tuileries. Inside the building a number of deputies, 
mostly of the Left, reassembled to deal with an ultimatum from the com- 
mune, requiring them to decree the arrest of their Girondin colleagues. This 
request, to gain time, they referred to the comiti de salut public* 

No more grace was allowed. Early on June 2nd another deputation from 
the commune demanded an inunediate answer to their ultimatum. When it 
was refused, they retired, shaking their fists at the deputies of the Right. 
All diis day the Convention sat b^ind closed doors. Within, the spectators 
in the public galleries clamoured for the resignation or arrest of the Girondin 
leaders. Without, some three to four thousand Vend^ volunteers, flanked 
by Hanriot’s guns, and backed by a vast crowd of citizens in their Sunday 
garb, exercised the silent but relentless pressure of the sovereign people. In 
answer to Barire’s appeal to their generosity, a few of the victims — Isnard, 
Fauchet, Lanthenas, Dusaulx, Barbaroux — consented to their suspension. 
Lanjuinais refused, saying that the deputies were no longer free agents, and 
emboldened them to declare the sitting over. They made an attempt to leave 
the Tuileries. When they appeared at the doors, headed by their President, 
Hdrault de Sdchelles, they found both the court and the terrace barred by 
an angry crowd. In the Place du Carrousel Hanriot met their challenge 
by ordering his troops to stand to arms. At the Pont-tournant Marat, 
though himself a deputy, urged the soldiers to hold firm. The few voices 
raised in fiivour of the Girondins were drowned by cries of ^Bleed the 
Convention!’ {Purgez la convention: tirez le tnauvais sangl). The deputies 
could do nothing but return to their seats, and accept Coutbon’s motion for 
the suspension internment [arrestation then eun) of twenty-nine Giron- 
din members, together with the ministers Claviere and Lebrun. 
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•To-day a pahce, to-morrow a prison* {Jujourd*hui sur U trSne^ it demain 
dans lesfers): such, writes Madame Rpland from her cell in the Abbaye, is 
the righteous man*s reward. The Girondin memoir-writers never cea4d to 
assert, in louder and less philosophical language, not only their righteousness, 
but iSso the brutality of their treatment Yet Acre was truA in Ae almost 
apologetic contention of the Jacobins that June 2 nd was a triumph of 
constitutional reason over unconstitutional reaction. The sovereign people, 
Aey maintained, had merely reasserted its rights against a government 
whiA had ceased to represent its views; and it had done so by Ae only 
means known to the law — ^what Augustin Robespierre called a •moral 
insurrection.* The right of petition had been backed by a threat of force, 
BO more. 

Not only so. On May 30 A Ae crowds in Ae market had droj^d on 
Aeir knees as a procession of the Host passed by. The insurrection had 
been carried out with an almost ritualistic solemnity. The Jacobin dub and 
Ae sections had publidy resolved to stake Aeir lives on the security of 
property (de momir plutit que de laisser porter atteinte aux propriitis). Not 
a drop of blood had been shed; not a pane of glass had been broken. If there 
had been violence, it was no more than that used by the Commission of 
Twelve, when Aey arrested Aeir Jacobin victims. 

The Girondins owed their defeat as much to Aeir friends as to Aeir 
foes. The Committee of Public Safety had suggested the appointment of the 
Commission of Twelve, and had Aen £iiled to support it. The Paris depart- 
ment, Ae traditional enemy of Ae commune, antagonized by Roland, and 
influenced by the Cordelier Dufburny, had given a show of legality to Ae 
revolt by consenting to Ae formation of the Insurrectional Committee. 
The central party in the Convention, which had so long kept Ae Gironde 
in power, now voted for Ae suppression of Ae Twelve, and the arrest of 
Ae Twenty-nine. SuA might be Ae fate of any political party that out- 
stayed its welcome in a national assembly. 

It had out-stayed its welcome in Accountry too. Wherever Ae commercial 
middle class controlled Ae local au Aorities, wherever Aey benefited by Ae 
sale of Ae national property, by the Aeapening of production costs, and 
by a share in Ae contracts for the army. Acre Girondin republicanism had 
at first received firm support. But as soon as Ae incompetence of Ae govern- 
ment changed Ae hope of victory into fear of civil war, as soon as foreign 
markets were closed by Ae BritiA blockade, Ais cupboard-love patriotism 
came round to Ae Jacobin side. Where its best frienefe Aus betrayed it, 
Girondism was not likely to find muA support among the town and country 
workers, who suffered from Ae economic effects of victory as well as of 
defeat, and to whom small differences of political colour were imperceptible. 
The country-people would take Aeir cue from Ae priests, to whom all anri- 
dericab were obnoxious, or from Ae Parisians, who had turned down Aeir 
Aumbs Ae Girondins. The Popular Society of Bemiiftm had 4^ 
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pMicbed..ii repreaeittative to Paris. He carried an address urj^ng tbe JacoHns 
and Otfondins of tlie assaaUjr to compose their qoarrek in the name oi 
thdroommonpatriorism. Briot arrived in the capital at the end of May; but 
he feund im (q)portunit7 to deliver his message until June i ith. Ten days 
bad revolutionized the poGdcal outkxdc. He hurriedly turned his q>eech into 
an tqxdog^ fi»r his department and wrote to his friends at Besan9on ur^ng 
them to adhere to the victorious Jacobins. 

It was rile Jacdrin contention that the expulsion of the Girondin deputies 
was necessary ibr the free and effective fiinctioniag’of the natimial parlia- 
ment. Only without than could the Convention ^ve the country the lead 
for which it was asking. Only without them could the revolution return to 
its proper course, and hold on towards its true destiny. *The men of July 
l4rii and August lOth,’ wrote Pache, the Jacobin mayor of Paris, to riie 
departments, ‘have risoi once more. Th^ have demanded the arrest of 
those who aimed at federalizing France, of those who, by libelh'ng Paris in 
the departments, tried to kindle the flames of dvil war. They have asked 
that attention should at last be pud to the necessities of the people, for whom 
and by whom the revolution was assuredly brought about.* Pache went on 
to say what those necessities were, in terms which must have been almost as 
embarrasring to the incoming Jacobins as bitter to the outgoing Girondins. 
*Come,’ he cries to the people, ‘and tell us what you want — ^nay, what you 
donand. A constitution? Yes, it is for that we have risen, and our insurrection 
will not be in vun. The sovereignty of the people? Yes, we rose because it 
was outraged. Security of property? Yes, for it was to prevent its violation 
during a popular riang that we carried anns in our hand& Order and Peace? 
Yes, because they will never exist until we have got rid of intriguing and 
ambitious men who would destroy and partition the country. The defeat of 
an enemy whose presence deflies the soil of the republic? Yes, and we shall 
never exterminate them so long as we arm brother against brother, and cut 
one anotha’*8 throats.’ 

On the new republican coim^ which was just banning to appmr, 
the taUe of the constitution was increasingly crowded out by unfi^liar 
83rmbols— -the Roman floces surmounted by the cap of liberty, Ae cock, the 
eye of vigihuice, a bundi of grapes and a riieaf of com, denoting a rather 
proUematical abundance riie scales of justice and the oak-leaves of victory. 
On Pariaan house-fronts coidd now be seat riie inscription, suggested by a 
reairiution of riie dqiartment on June 29th, VtdtJ, mdiwsiiilit/ de la rlfub^ 
Spu: lihtril, EgaUti, Eretendti^ mi la mmrt^ siinnounted by tricolour 
pendants, and caps of liberty. 

Twice, within a year Para had saved France. For the second time it 
datnanded as its reward the govemmoit of the peo{de by riie peo|de. 
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Chaftbr XIX 
FEDERALISM 

Eb now fauant naltte it I’ipo^ue de la libeitd nawante, le aort now a piaoA comme lea 
enftnta perdwde I’amide qtti doit oombattre pour elle et la faiie triomphcri cW k now de 
bien fatm nAtaa tiche et de pidpaier aiwi le bonheor det gdndiatiow tturantet. — (Madams 
RoiAirD: Aug^wt iSth» >790<) 

When Pache said that behind the ri»i^ of June 2nd was a popular demand 
for a oonstitudon, he was expressing an important but an unpalatable truth. 
It was the desire for a constitution whidi had in^ired the resistance of the 
National Assembly to the ro^ will in June, *89. It was the fear of des- 
troying this constitution which induced its authors to restore fee king to 
fee throne in September, ’9 1 . It was to remodel the monarchical constitution 
on republican lines that fee G>nvention had been summoned in Septem- 
ber, ’92. The wish to have a constitution was no less strong in June, ’93, 
than it had been three years before. It was, perhaps, stronger. The country 
had grown used to constitutionalism, and was becoming unhappily aware 
that fee dangers of arbitrary government had not disappear^ wife fee 
execution of *fee tyrant,* Louis fee Last. And yet eight months had passed 
ahce fee inauguration of this new consdtution-maldng assembly, and not 
a clause of the promised measure was yet on fee statute-book. consti- 
tution of 1791 was not, indeed, a iioe. It had been gradually brot^t into 
action: it fed not suddenly fesiqrpear. But fee whfee of TIl III, Ci^. 
II~IV, dealing with the Moruinfey and the Executive Power, would have 
to be recast in view of fee abfeidon of fee crownt and huge dunges were 
needed in Cap. I; for public opiiuon had long ago reject the fianchise 
imposed under the anti-republican reaction of 1791. 

Republicanism was now fee only wear. Though Louis* head still 
pieared on coita struck in Paris and at fee provindal mints in fee early, 
months of 1793, yet, for fee peofde as a whole, tpyfeism had feed on fee 
scaiibld of January 2i8t. Orleanian, long discounted by everybody who 
knew fee Duke, was destro3red when, on Sqrtember iffe, *92, fem' ]Parn 
conunune voted him fee surname Egwtd, and who:, four days ha»‘, fee 
Para dectors aj^nted him, on a doubtful vote^ fee last of fe«r dejHtties. 
Of forei^ candidatures for fee empty feron^ of fee Duke of Bruns- 
wick did not survive his letter of July, *91, and his maniiesto of July, *921 
and fee mere su^eaion of fee Duke of York ruined Carra% career. Augmit 
iofewa$ap(^ularmandatefora democratic a manhood .feandbise^ 

and dm rq|it of the peo^ to recall or ovomue its n^reseiuauim. Tl^s 
prognunme was socm fw^ to be unattarnalde esoem imider a repul^Kcait 
Gonsdtufem- The word ripubSpu was, indeod^ used on Sqmmfetf sand 







The iqwd)lic itadf was not prochimed. It was not erepi meacbned ^ 
t31 har days later. But this tHd not hnffy any lack 
The det^ tdadisfaing nau^tardif had twen greeted in the Wteets 
‘sri^ taries of Vivt la ripubU^li «id phe provimes hu diown Btentielyes 
ocdte IBS eager »t dte cajphal to wdcome the new legpqie. The su^cion of 
Mdwahsm which America and Switzerland had attached to ii» wm vrert 


leamved % dedarin^ cm Si^itember 35th» diat ‘die French tepubiic is one 
,and indtvinble.* Even dmse dqwties whci could not forget July lydi were 
reconciled to the praapect of a rqiubhcan constinit^ 

The oonstitudoiial Ccunmittee set up by the Conr^ticm on September 
apth oonsisteci— each was already the stress of par^ rivalry-^ two 
Jacobin^. Danmn and Barbre, four Brissodns, Brissot (later traced by 
Barbaroux), Pbdem, Ver^iiaud, and Gensonnd, and three ncm-party men, 
Sey^ Pune, and Omdorcet, who were known to have ideas about am* 
sdtutum-Hmaking. Of these la^ Seybs* repumdon made him indi^rensaldet 
but foar or fiuddiousnest prevented him firmn conmbudr^ an^ir^ to 
wim he must have foreseen would be regarded as a par^ document 
Paine’s ^noranoe of Fretrch confined him to submitdng an impiKtant 
manenr, attd to tdldng things over widi his fnend Condorcet. More hdp 
was ^ven by another Girondin sjrmpathiser from across the Oiatuiel. 
Early in Novenfoo’ Brissot wrote to David Williams, asidng lum to come to 
Parnasaguest of die government, and to hdp in drafdng ^e new consdtu- 
don. Ihe author of the LeHtrt m Pelitual Liberty aooqrted die inviudoru 
.£fo did not attend the meedrgs, but he submitted Observatioas on die 
consdtudon of 1791, and suggesdons for its improvement wlucb were used 
by die Committee. The bulk c^ the work, both in discussion and dmidi^ 
. foD imon Cordoroet. 


A ^xMlt child of the eighteenth century, and a disdide of Turgot and the 
Ehc^fch^poedists, Condorcet had been driven W a cedd and inoommuntcaUe 
passion for human betterment into die ranks of the rqiuMicans^ and was now 
^ihdAMSt disdngiusbedapcdog^forGjrondiam. Theoonttitudon {uesented to 
. Convendon on Fdmiary 15th was essetttially hw work. Its dabotadons 
wme due tc> dw r^twments of hh philoso^iic mind. Its fidhtre was the 
meaiaxeof lus urqM^ialuity with bc^ pc^t^ paides. Its fiue showed that 
Ftaaoala>d Qt^own. the ideas ^theeighteendi century. < 

. What with &«ai^ incteciHcm, Jac»l»n cfoKrucdoti, and-the hundreds 
diT ontpsiimiiidBriians sup^ie^ in rwswer to foe imdtafom ofOonber 19th, 
. by amateur Oim^ttidon^mijEes% over firar iiionfoa. ]w4^^*dt«Bdy, beaa oorv* 
. in dmi^ag the new coimitMdoa, and foe thusoy waa oomh^ to 
ngasdlhe hitisiim gpvernm^ 

^ ooramitiiee ul^otuiiie^ and i&o'xumsa «ai$ed hi wo^ 
- When Condoreet fooed the House again on Apifl 17th, It waa wifo foe 
.. kstowlei^e that hit project bid had e bad psi^ font die . Jaodbin ciidi 
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"wHi jtMrud^ « cooMitudoml ooas^t^ «o 4Mft «h 
ineBWfii^ dbe Crniveotioii had ^ up a fredi oomiiiittee <if maia^ 

fiiim witich his own name was inarkedljr omitted, to report on the 
immr oosMtimtional projects sent in private members, and other would-be 

l^tuators. Worse: eveiTthing of Giron^ origin was now discrei&ted by 
riM disastm in ftl^um, and bjr rite risiflg in ^e Vendde. Alter sane de- 
inikorf dtacussion of the new Oecbiratiat of Ri^ts, and a forti^it’s 
debtte on general Msues, rile assembly proceeded to conrider rite new measure 
danse jby dause. Bjr May z^th it had dealt with six out of riie three hundred 
and articles of Coidoreet’s constitution/' ^ 

^ tto tune Para was begtnnii^ its anri-Girondm iraurrecdon. Hflu 
tamiti de sabtt ^Ute suddenly reversal its obstructive pdit^, added to the 
Coistitttrional Conmittee five Jacobins — ^Hdrault de Seelies, Kamel, 
Sunt-Jus^ Mathieu, and Couthoi — and instructod tlwm to produce a con- 
sdtutional plan as quiddy as possiUe. The work was done in a week. ‘Those 
who ooistruct o^quesrive governments, and anri-demociadc systems (r.r. 
tiu GkwuSnsy-~- 9 o^ ri» introductory rqport nalvdy announced— ‘oomiule 
their schemes laboriously. Frendunen who are true patriots (i.t. the Jeue- 
Mnt) have <«ily to look into thdr hearts to find the republic written there.* 
WliM rite new committee certainly fi>und written on thei^ hearts was a 
denre to urin over the Girondin electorate. ‘We were unaiumous,’ they 
adnut in the same report, ‘in wishing to produce as democratic a document 
as poaribte. We have an inner feeling ri»t our constitution is perhaps one 
of the mott pqnilar ever drafted.* 

When, jiot ten moiths later, Hdrault de Sdchelles was on trial for his 
li^ it pleased his ruthless young accuser, Saint-Jus^ to decry his part in 
the oonstitutiai of *93. But it is certain that the draft submitted to die 
coaemittee on June introduced into the Convention bn riie loth, and 
adopted, in spite o£ Girondin obstruction, oi the a^th, was substantially riie 
wo’k o£ this degant aristocrat, amorist, and Inbliqihile, equally at home in a 
queen’s boutkiir and an actress’s dressing-room, who passed across the 
tmmlutionaiy stage almost as nqiidly as did his consritution firiw fiune 
tooldiviai. 

It would be ide tostudy a consritudoi tluu twver came into fi>ro^ were 
it nett that a oomparison ci HAault’s prtqiosak with Coidoroa’s, and of 
both whh oonsdturion of-1791, iihwtrates rite differom between the 
Girtib^ Jacobin points view, aid riiows how &e the revcdmiai had 
drifhd itsoiig^ 

for instance^ is a third Dedarariori of rite S^ts o£ Man-^ri^ts 
vddrii one la^t siqipose sacred enough to have lemimied umhatiged, 
it ioft ^ two yeiun. In hk premise to it Mhwrit ibrietes< {yririi how 
ftriuth riie detficarifMi: to ri» $ui«ae» 

‘ Ifaiit ^nmdin aioiieiity, whidi Rohe^iieite calM laritdmh,* had removed. 
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Hw Rights diemseli^ in Condoroet’s dmfi^ we a hntoricsl duuter, 
guanuiteang die aodal oontnict (It kat iu p«i» sscm /). In HdradW 
consdt»tion dief beotane once more what Minbeau had ngade them, and 
dmost in Minown’s wonb>-a standard of statesmandiip. 

In the Dedaradoni as in the body of the Jacobb document^ there is e^- 
ence of the new nders* intention to tighten dte curb of mvemment. Liberty 
it is now noticed) fellows Equality, instead ofprecedii^it Thechangemi^ 
be diouj^t acddentalybut for others that go with it. A reference, more in die 
s{nrit of an electoral address than of a oonstitudonal document, to 'recent 
memories of (Gtrsadlm) despotitm’ is coupled (Art. 7) with die granting of a 
fresh right — that of public petition and peaceful assembly. Condorcet had 
trusted the laws to guarantee society agunst oj^ression, and had been con- 
tent to add that 'm^ods of reastance must be determined by dte constitu- 
tion’. Hdrault, with a practical ruthlessness prophetic of the Jacobui rc^m^ 
says blundy (Art. 27}, ‘Any individual who usurps the soverei^^ of the 
people shall be instandy put to deadi by free men,’ and adds (Art 35), 
'When the government violates the rights of the pec^le, msurrection is, 
for the people as a whole,or fer anyportion of it, the most sacred of its ri^ts 
and the most indispensable of its duties.’ Thus the Jacolnns are com- 
mended fer dieir recent rising, and armed against future ojqnesaon. 

They are, it is true, deprived of any such public control over private 
property as might have encouraged dieir sodaiistic tendencies (Art. 16}. 
But they are consoled by defintte promises (where Condorcet could <Mily 
offer vague assurances) of 'work or the dole’ (Art 2i)t and they are in- 
fermed, in language new to the revolutionary statute-book, that 'the aim vS 
sodety it the happiness of all (h bonhntr emmm^ and that didr rights are 
something not merely to be daimed, but to be enjoyed (jamtamty Art 33). 

When the reader passes to the body of the constitution, he fiiufa &t 
Condorcet’s draft has been hurriedly but drastically revised in the Jacobin 
interest. It was cumbered with uimecessary detail} and it was desgned to 
satisfy the mtional needs by what seemed to a good Girondin the obvious 
way — keeping his own party in power. Hdrault, bdng pressed for thne^ 
summarised or ignored the complications. Bdiig a good Jacobin, he tried to 
turn the Girondin devices to the disemnfiture of thdr inventors. 

He could not offer a wider ftandiise than Condorcet^ who had idresd^ 
removed tiie disqualification of pastive dtiaens and domestic servants. But 
he made a generous provision fer ferdgners^ whom the Girondin proposab 
uniooountaUy omitted— « provision aU the more tamrkable at a momett 
when France was carrying on an unsuccessful war againat a coahtum of 
ei^t European states, helped by the seditious activities cf reddem sEeM. 
He nearly granted his country-women the vote width iheyutiU kcic, after 
a century a^ a haff poUtical prcgrest. He strodb out (Wdonetb fuquiie* 
ment of a higher age (twenty-five) fer caiMfidates fer dection, and thaw tiB 
offi<W open, as the Omstituents had den^ to nwn of twenty-i^ 
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Condoroet^ aucMaeiy for ckdiora was not Mif 
Gated— « fiudt wfatdi was remedied in die new ooMSitetidkir k stm' nSn- 
tained tbe and-dcaBoentie fowsiaioa tfot emj vote ahmdd be pven in 
wtidtig. 'litt effect td this would be to disquaUfya vast number of iiUtenMe 
vot^ ^e feudal and derical ooutttrjHaae and tbe soGiafistM; prbletarate 
iff* die cities would bodi be dfefianchised: the vodi^gxfiower of die midd^ 
das nuncmty would be immensdr muhii^ied. Hdnudt could hanfo nui so 
obnoitt an t^ipcHmmty. Jacobiiumi sti^ for feee and equal nandnae. 
"Elecdai^* Is announces, *aie conducted ei^er ballot or vivft voce (i 
hmOt at the choice of die voter. In iw case^ittgr a primary asembly 
piesciibe a su^ method of voting. Tile scrutiiieen accept the votes of diose 
whc^ beii^ unable to write, prefer to vote by ballot’ (Art. i6-i 8). More- 
ova for the first dme France is to have a ^rstem of direct election. Tite 
primary aasemblis are grouped into rhmons ' rqpresendng about fif^ 
thousand dtofens. Each assembly votes direcdy for a deputy. The result* 
ing votes are pooled at the centre of the rhmun. TlU candidate who 
^ets most votes, above an absolute majori^, a dected. It is not dear how any 
diqi^ candidate could obtain a majority, unles all the asssnUis c£ die 
rhmm voted the same list of names: this is presumed, but not protmled 
for. Sdtt, nodiing could be more democradc. 

The Girondins knew that th^ were lodng control of the execudve) the 
Jaccbins wished to subordinate it to the Coimnittee of Public Safety. Both 
dierefere aimed at redudng the power of the ministry. Both covoed their 
dm^ by subnuttii^ the ininisters to a form of popular decdon. Condoroet 
sdll kq>t seven disdnct ministries, filled by direct decdon. Hdmult set up a 
Mitdsterial Coundl (tmseii txia^f) of twenty-four members^ mmiinated 
W the l^idamre frmn a list candidates dected by the departments. 
Thh unwieldy body could have no inidadve. It would inevitaUy be sub- 
smtoit to die legimture which iqipointed i^ and to the conomittee wfaidi 
supervised it. The ministers were to be housM under die wnw* roof as the 
asaahbly, and ooidd be summoned befine it at any dme (Art. 75*-6). C^y 
a diort .stqp remained to the Adminumdve Coundk of A|Hril, ’94. 

Both ooimitutkuis made ui important disdncdtm bttwee n laws and 
decriBes. Laws were miactments of a general and permanent duuacter: 
deeroa were p^cukr m locd aj^dicadon, and sul^ect to reoonsideni- 
don. Gondoscet, in bfe mndety to {Hcvent ha^ leg^Uadoii, 'had subndtted 
both lawa ihd decrees to an~dabiM«te procedure. Eve^^measuie lad to 
obtsjb 1 ^ leadBi)^ in the House. If it survived dwse^Jt waa printed, and ' 
fo die scrutiny of a cmistandy chaiti^ coimnbfo (dtfvmrji. 
It might also be challen^ 1^ a leferendum— an Aiineiican device winch 
Condoroet Jc^ in reserve as the last weapon of cos is e m asBB. Hdrault^ 1^ a 
mastei^atnilce^ kqit some of these precaodons, but fo brsnimi^ heenmpted 
.4fecRMi fiiom diem aB. Lttaps Upda^fnppada raid da tUertU. 
(Att. exarntnadan of the topics diatcoidd be doJcwidi by deoree 




^ ^ und«r tiie new eomtitiition. Tlie tetxiMjl' 

d^pattes togive up|>oim«»d«iiK>limiaiiS!ivlS^ 

Jbaii' for ins than tvrdve moit^ was suj^iorted bjr, iugaauMB tased 

eA'Sodte tespeadMe ffminds. 'Httnr rcounded ^tonadvas of tlie critreal 
fOibian of tne war, and of m insutrectuffls in ibe provinoes. Thqr 

woiorfjered dttt tbt^ had {Momised the country a civ3 code and an educa- 
tion Un, neither of which had yet iRnuid dme to enact Th^ redected 

that not onlv the Jacddn chtb, but also the delegates of the prodnda] 
dectcuates who were still in Paris wished dtem to remain in poww. Wtui it 
surpri^tfaat tb^d^ded todoso? ^ . 

But it would be a little indecent to bury the new constitution as soon as it 
eras born. Acoordin^y it was deoeed that^ with a view to the forthcoming 
deoBmiS} the communes should be instructed to draw up fredr litts of ail 
tpiifified electors. It was calculated that^ by the time these Usts w«e ready, 
oie Convendmi would be so firmly established that the question of its 
rq|dacement would be no longer word) raising. And so it was. Within 
two months (October loth) the emergent government was sanctioned 
for the duradon of the war, and the constitutiiMi of ’93 was indefinitely 
pos^oned. 

Xhis could not have bem done nm{dy by the intrigues of a par^, or the 
threats <^a mob. It meant that, with the subsdtutionof Jacobin fi>r Girondin 
leaderdiip, the Convendon vras making good, and winning the confidence 
of the country. It meant diat Jacolnnism was now idendfied with die 
revoludone— JacoUnism in the ministry and the committees. Jacobinism in 
the . dubs and secdons. Jacobinism in the armies and the provincial com* 
inufies. It meant that and^acobinkm, whether at home or abroad, whedier 
ai i to ng i t the royaliss who could tu^ forget January aist^ or amongst the 
G^romfins who could not fi>rg^ June 2nd, was idendfied with counter^e- 
vd«id«L For better or fi>r worse, die French pec^e would have it so. The 
dktatorhd reg^ of the Jacdan group was not imposed upmi die Conven- 
don fiom outside: it was evolved from within. Tlie licence diey used was by 
leave of the natk^ and wduM laM just so t(»^ as it WM used inidhe national 
imtoesta 

In the asseoiUy a auccesnon of Jacolnn Prendents^ and the paddng of die 
coaonditoes ndth Jacdnn nominees, enaUed btmness to be conducts with 
an oidtomd qpeed hidierto unknown;, Tbe removal of die^Oircmdin leaders 
made an tmd, fiw die tmm bdi)|^ of persmudides in d<^te. Thdrcfponoita^ 
no^ypt strong enmi^ to risk snore drastic meanires^ aBowed ^em toi^ve at 
h a m ^ todi under w ejre-of a Nadomd Guardsman. Th^ could visit and 
eoteittin their fiiends. Thtw could work fin* their restor at ion to.pariia- 
iw e nt a r r fieedosn. Tbw could write letters sodi aa tbede in wfaidi Valazd 
' rgeCtod an anuies^, Vetgmaud demanded the punidunent of the authcns 
'^June 2nd, or Pdnon reqfuiMd theieinsmtement of the proscribed dcpudes. 
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OivUKm umI ^bjsu^ under provwoia} aires^ were sttU eSowed te 

do of tidr ttunistnes. Barto’y report of June ^pir^oeed aending 

d^ttitiee «i hoMi^ to lite d^wtnwntt udioie representalms had heea 
arreated. Sitnt-Joct’a report i^Jviy 8dh denounced ae ^tora ilie nSoo 
Ctiondtm who had eiwM aire^ or uHho had roused Rvok in die provhiGea. 
He proposed to tty five odien as thdlr ao(x«^oes» and to restore nineteen 
^auagutded* dqnmes to dttir places in the assembly. Neither of these phuH 
was adopted. But it was not until more than fear mcuMha after thehr 
mm that die Girandin leaders paid die final pemdty fiir th«r fiulure. 

For dus pumshment, when it cam^ the Giromfins wue dianscdves to 
blaine as much as their o|^K»ient8. Tliey might have exploited the uncer- 
tainties of die Committee of Public Safety. Th^ mi^t have takoi advan- 
tage of the hesitation shown in the reports of Barhre and Saint-Just. 
They might have played on die popular demand fer a consdtudon. In^ 
ttead of &Sj th^ exasperated dieir enemies, and alienated thdt 
by declaring open war on the Convention. From arguments they i^ipeided 
to arms. Morris had told Washington that di^ would do nothii^. ‘The 
greater part of them,’ he said, ‘have only parolt energy.* But in fiux twenqr 
out of the twenty-nine expelled from the House on June and excised ftom 
Paris forthwith} and they were fiillowed by some of fee seventy-five dqfmdes 
who had protested against their expulrion. Bdbre he evacfed hh cardess 
guards, l^baroux deq^atched urgent denuuids for troops to Marseille. 
‘It was the Br^ons and Marseiilus,’ he reminded his ^low-townsmen, 
‘who reversed the tyrant on Ai^ust loth. It was a Breton (Irfuijuinais) 
and myselfvfeo stood against ^assasrinst^ June 2nd. Itwfer^Bie- 

tons and Mandlhus once more to save fee repuNic ftom feese Jaool^ 
anarchists {dhorgar^attuny 

Federalian rinoe June 2nd had ceased to be a polidcal theoiy, and had 
bemme fee programme of an armed insurrection. In November, *89, 
Brissot had attacked the new dqiartmenud ^rstera on the grouial ftmt it 
divided France into ‘a number of federated n^ublics.’ Better RousseMi^a . 
ronmnbered feat Jean-Jaoques had advhed fee Poles to Hactead a^ perfeeit'. 
fee lystem of fedend government,’ •< oidy one ufeich coccdiiBes;^; 
advanti^ of large states and anall.’ But fee piedominanoe of ' 

bcdised in fee aiaiutd fesrivid of Federation, gave this fiidend state feebq^ 
lun^ of imity and indiviability. War made uni^ a iie6esfey, imdfedeiiltah / 
a crime. The victory of fee Jacobins was built on this conviction. The 
Ginmdin^ as usua 4 feund feemselves in two nunds. BrisSb^ never a 
feden^s^ maintained feat he was fighting to fiee few Convention 
Jacolda contitd, and to ensure itsfinee leaderfeip of fee country. BarbaiMat 
and fee Rolands cmtenq^med wifeout much r^ict fee of 

Park, and fee waging of a dvii war agunst fee Coimsiifem. pfaufeeii, 

aso^ Fiendimen jdanned seven^ yaai amt temuy years later, a . 

Ugoe fei Midi, or a government Vichy. 





Tlie Qirondtns ^id not find it difficult to caiploit die piennee* of dm 
{mmnoet. Under didr influence die desire of the middle dm to Mainline 
levolutioii, the half exdnguithed rofalism of die counttfoide^ die fiM and 
cuneti^ ^evances, and the dull resentment of the towng aguittt die captal, 
hroke into o^ revolt The west was altoMljr ablaxe. Now finom new 
centrea—’LimogeS) Toulouse, Bordeaux— the tioulde qwead notthwaids^ 
and ranfiitoed the revolt in die Vcaidde. In the south the annexarion of 
Avignon had prevented an earlier outbreak of ffidenliam. Now insurrecdons 
at Marseille, Nhneq Toulon, Grenoble, and Ljron carried on die endrde< 
m^ of die ca^tal. The peasants of the Jura and'thb briganth of Cmrica 
joined in a movement they did not understand. On this side the duiger was 
distant and doubtful More serious was the threat from the north-west. 
Here were seventeen of the Girondin leaders^ including Buzot, Gorsas, 
Pddon, Louvet^ Guadet, and Barbaroux. Here was general Wimpfen, the 
hero of the defiaice of Thtonville. Here was the royalist Qnnte de Puisaye, 
vrith two regiments of cavalry from the Cherbourg command. Here, at 
Evreux and Caen, within striking distance of Paris, backed by departments 
traditionally sepaiadst, and by districts almost as discontented as the Vendd^ 
rebd troop were already advancing on the capital The civil war riiat 
Mirabeau foresaw and that l/ouis dreaded had begun. 

The uniqr and indiviribili^ of the republic^ proclaimed as a dogma less 
Bum a year ^;o, was now diqiuted by the greater pit of the country. Sixty 
dqiartments of die west and south were in revolt against twenty of the 
nc^-east But the contest was not so one-rided as geogrqdiy mi^t 
suggest The federal revolt was, in genera^ die work of an offidal and 
{Moperded minority. Outride a few centres, it got little acdve or persistent 
help from the common peqde, or from the munidpalides. It was ownpro- 
mi^ by its connexion with roplism and clericalism, ami by the suqndon 
of fineign suppcHt. Paris, vridi Its wealth, its concentrated numbers} Paris, 
the centre of affininismadon and communications} Paris ^ of *1*0 
atmies on'the northern and eastern fronders was in a poridon to strike hard, 
and to strike in vif direction. 

Neverthdess die revtflt was put down less by arms than by decrees. A 
sldnnish in the Sdne vallw, in which ndther rim mustered more dian four 
thousand men, a scattered aux^gp in the Midi, and two interminable 
stegesj ribowed the diffimihiet or a miUtaiy dedrion. The real cause of the 
haMn victtuy ww a moral dfienrivh whidi divided the imurrecdon by 
orilang ks hu^er adhermtq and weakened it 1^ giring eaqr terms to 
these who dewited its standtrds. A series of emetgenty measures tempved 
dwte obsQidei to the peasant ownership of die Ipid^ increased the salaries 
efminoroflkiBis, Mid iowmed die exet^on of taxation. The new 
tantdSudcm went fig to win tire support of dm imddtoandlefsvercl^^ 
st^ iidiittiiMtradonB were given an opfwntanity to dews back. Oidy to the 
diemsdhreq and to dw hiattq^ ddd^ wouM iw sw^ 
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in iIm) enil tlie VcndeMi iiio^ KfiiwiK t» Srten te Adr ^tOinr<id«n* 
Ra])eit LMet's ^ipeali, remuiMl aiuc&oed ud ineooncSiMb 

to die swfaQe of Jvij the oudo^ fin- die idbdt nmt ]»ve wemed 
kopefiil. On die fint day oftfae month came news oftberevidt of CoidoL 
the 5di the d^Rttim finm Vcstim dechued dutt dm ofiyh^ 

fimV wiiiigr wm sfanoic viitdde Inna Park iithCoudoil Kpoanbed 

bad news fimi LyoU) and Camboti doioifflced a nqoihst fht tt» fiut &e 
]hMmgDau]^iiit<Ri die dm»e as Louis XVII. llte debate on St^^Just’s 
rqKHt udiin be^ on the I 5 di ^owed how umeady the incsoit nf |imh 
^ wm tba&ninbter a drfrdw to the vatM]ttidu^ As hteas ^ a3^ 

Conddic was writing oonfidendy to Barbaioux, prapom^ Aat u^eo' die 
fidenltrot^ entered Parn the Jacobin leaders diouM be pnnnpdynii^ and 
executed ‘in the Swia sulhary manner* on die Chan^ <m Man^ bedde ^ 
altar of die country. But already die tunung-pditt had come. Ghi July s gtih, 
at Pacy, the Breton tebdt had fled at die first shot .fiem die leputdiGan 
troops} and the n^id submisaon of Nomuuuty diowed how superficial die 
revolt had been. 

On the vetT day alter the victory iA Pacy the deddve wea^ vdiidh die 
Jacobins sdtt iadced was pot into uieir hands bjr ^ GironcBhs themselves. 
Marat was assassi n ated Qiarbtte Corday. ^ was a young woman ^ 
twent]r-five, an arinocrat by Inrdi, but brought up in' country suD^didty. 
'Hie heroic blood of the poet Com^e was in her veins, and lus stoac pte- 
cefns in her heart. Caen was her Domidn^t Raynal wp^ied her ‘voices*. 
Slw came to imagine herself another Joan, adled m a nqni^ to avenge ^ 
death nf ‘h«: Dauphin,’ Lov^ XVI, and as a patriot to rescue her dear 
France fiom its Jacdbm oppressors. had seen and heard the escaped 
Girondins. ^ read Periet*8 ^ CmertUr and die 

Cwnitrtttuva’td. Sheto^ JuiieatMf'tobehiMdonal^sastcavfiheiriaide^p 
her mind ihefl and tfaerd to Jcill Miuii^ Wl^ lllarwl pThequesdon^inispft 
to her her tind. The answo- seeined nl^ua. Hm die not hand hi^i 
described, aloi^ widi Robeqiierre and Dutti»ij,as one atohm ofl^ 
wu-f Was he not a criminal haai;deF'|ssa[|>arMr)--4^ iwta 'inaii beai ’ 
arrested at Caen and charged with biiyi^ iq> currency fiir him? DidilM 
everytme outride Paris knm that he was a ‘monstar*? Qiatiotce {she sb^ 
bmxdy maintained) had no aooon^oes. 3ie aurife use of Bubuoux and 
Ouperret only in order to obtain aooeis to the TuSettc^ whoe sM.iateoded 
to murder Marat as puUidy as posribie. ^ ca^ected to helyari^by his 
avengers; so die pinned into hw fiodc her tpyrismal ceidwaac^ add ml 
Aims* mat Frmtfms, to-axpbun who she was^and why she bad done . 

When Corday arrived in Paris the was^Bsco n eetted to find ^fiar ^ 
lastiaaiidi Marat had riot betoi8em atd»Ciw««piidepk9einN .fil^«ifiiB^ 
final an «nfdve slrin disen^ whach he tteattdiyapdnfiiiglei^ld^ 
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wixm bath. He had just written to the assembly complaining' that his letters 
were not being forwarded to his lodgings. He lived in an old house in die me 
des Cordeliers. Like Robespierre, he was surrounded by women — Simonne 
Evrard, a woman of twenty-nine, whom he had wccn to wife in his 
fiftieth year ^before the Supreme Being, in the vast temple of Nature,^ 
her sister Catherine, his own sister Albertine, Marie Aubin, the porttin of 
the tenement, whom he employed to fold up his paper after printing, 
and a maid named Jeannette. On the day before his death Marat had been 
visited by a deputation from the Jacobin dub. They found him, as Charlotte 
did, ^in his ba^, with a table, an ink-pot, some pa^fs and books by his side, 
working as hard as ever at public business.* 

Early on July 13th Corday bought a butcher’s knife at a shop in the 
Palais-Royal, and drove in a cab to Marat’s lodgings. She was refused admit- 
tance. She left a note, saying that she would return later, to report on the 
state of affairs at Caen; and she returned to her hotel. At half-past seven in 
the evening she drove again to the me des Cordeliers, and was again refused 
admission. But Marat heard her speaking to the portiin^ and told them to 
let her in. He questioned her about the Girondin deputies at Caen, and took 
down the names of the rebel administrators of Calvados at Evreux, sa3nng 
that ’they would all soon be ^illotined in Paris.’ These words hastened 
his end. Charlotte drew her knife, and stabbed him in the breast. By chance 
she stmek a fatal spot. Marat cried jt mot, ma chhre amey i mot! but he was 
dead before he could be moved from the bath. 

The murderess made no attempt to escape. She was seized, and taken to 
the Abbaye, and thence to the Conciergerie. When questioned, she spoke 
frankly and proudly of what she had done; and whilst in prison she wrote to 
Barbaroux, telling him the whole story. ’We Parisians,’ she added ironically, 
’are such fine republicans that no one can understand how a useless female, 
who could do no good by going on living, could sacrifice her sang-frmd to save 
her country’ • . . *I am at peace, and delightfully content,’ she ends, in words 
which might have been written by Corneille himself — Je jotds diltcieuse^ 
mint di la paix. ’For the last two days my country has been happy, and so 
have I . • • Tell General Wimpfen that I think I have done more than 
win a battle for him, by making peace possible.’ 

Charlotte’s deed was the prelude, not to a Girondin peace, but to a 
Jacobin vendetta. She had struck down the chief critic of die Convention, 
who gloomily described himself, in the last words he printed, as ’the Cass- 
andra of the revolution.’ She had perhaps anticipated by a few months 
Marat’s death on a sick-bed, or on thescafibld. But she had rendered polidcal 
assassination, for once, almost respectable; and she had made herself immortal. 
Before her execution she had her portrait drawn for posterity. When she 
went to her death on July 1 7th her beauty and grace almost made the crowd 
fbiget that she was a murderess. 

^ A young German named Adam Lux, visiting Paris on a deputation from 
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his native town of Mainz, had already been so deranged by the excitements 
of revolution that he had written to iiis wife announcing his death in the 
cause of freedom. Two days after Charlotte’s execution he published a 
pamphlet eulogizing her in dmost amorous terms, and an Jvis aux dtoyens 
franfots which it was not difficult for his judges to twist into a demand for a 
Girondin dictatorship. The suspicion of madness did not save him fiom the 
guillotine. Nor was Lux the only victim of Marat’s avengers. Deschamps, a 
watch-maker of the faubourg Saint-Denis, was executed dmost on the same 
day for indiscreet remarks about the leaders of the Montague. Lecocq, once 
a servant of the Rolands, sulBfered six months’ imprisonment before meeting 
the same fate on the same charge. In November Marie-Anne Bertaux, a 
handsome woman of forty-two, had been chosen to impersonate Reason at a 
local ftte in honour of ‘the Martyrs of Liberty’ — Rousseau, Marat, and Le 
Pdetier — and had moved the audience by her patriotic eloquence. Within 
a month she was indicted, on the word or jealous neighbours, as a friend of 
Roland, and an anti-Jacobin. She admitted having dined with Roland, 
whom ^e described, rather surprisingly, as mgalant homme. She was thrown 
into a dungeon of the Conciergerie, and brought out, in March, ’94, to be 
guillotined. 

Meanwhile, Marat’s youngest brother, Jean-Pierre, who had married 
a jeweller’s daughter at Vandoeuvres, near Geneva, in ’91, arrived in Paris 
with his married sister Marie to acknowledge Simonne Evrard as a member 
of the ftuntly, and to claim Jean-Paul’s musket as a relic of the martyr. The 
elder brother, Henri, heard the news in Russia, where he was teaching 
French literature at Tsarskoe-Selo under the unrevolutionary name of 
M. de Boudry. 

Charlotte Corday had been asked by her judges, *Do you imagine that 
you have killed all the Marats?’ She replied regretfully, ‘No.’ Whilst the 
artist David set himself to dramatize Marat’s end in the most effective of his 
revolutionary canvasses, Marat assassini (1793), the Jacobin poliddans lost 
no time in exploiting the prestige of the murdered man in the interests of 
their party. Marat’s gruesome lying-in-state at the Cordeliers club, his public 
burial, more than a year later, at £e Panth&>n, and the fanatical cult of his 
memory were, indeed, little to the taste of men who had detested and dis- 
owned him whilst alive. But it was noticed that within a few weeks of his 
murder the Committee of Public Safety started more active measures against 
the federal insurrection. The tribunal extraordinaire was reorganized. The 
federal leaders were outlawed. The Convention passed (August xst) a 
number of disdplinary and almost terrorist decrees. Police control in An 
provinces was tighten^ up. Warnings were issued against English intrigue. 
Orders were given for the trial of the queen, for At deportation of members 
of the Bourbon familv, and for the destruction of royal tombs, wherever 
they mi|^t be found, bttps were taken to purge the higher comxnand of the 
anny, to round up rebels in the Vendde, to arrest foreigners, and to enforce 
r.R. — 24 
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die ciEcidM^ 4of dte Aimed in everjr direcdoti itt <poe, 

dime Idciwsml^t Mike Some. Soon Caen, MarsetUe, and Bordoiax trese 
In Uutds of Jacobin oMnmnsioners. Federalism was cfocmSted. Hie 
Gitoodin ksdets were in fll^t all over the country. 

. On October 15th die Jacobin government, as it could now be called, 
staged a great political trial, to consummate and advertise the overdirow ctf 
Oirondism. It was remarkable not only for the number and distinction of die 
accused men, but also for the judicial methods employed. The trial of the 
Girondins provided a precedent for the subsequmt trials of the Hdierdsts 
and Dantonists. It illustrates die rape of justicp meiCT by polhiad 
passion as well as any trial held under the auspices of C^u or Gestapo. 

No one can doubt from the first moment that diis isa French trial, notan 
Englidi one. No one can doubt that it is being held in a dme of war and 
revoludon, not in a dme of setded and peace^ government No one can 
doubt diat its object is not to discover whether die persom tried are guilty, 
but to justify thdr execudmi. This is dearly shown by the procedure. The 
persons indicted in Amar’s charge on October 5th are not the same persons 
as those who appear before the court on the 15th. Fifty thousand copies of 
the iuti d'aceusatim have been printed and distributed all over the country, 
and even in foreign parts. Frenchmen and foreigners alike are enlightenra 
as to the intrigues of a criminal party which has long ‘distracted {dichiri) the 
repuUic, and compromised the cause of liberty.' When the trial opens, 
the pliers used by the Prosecution are not ready, and have not been com- 
munici^ to the Defence. If charges are made in suffidendy general terms, 
th^ need not be substantiated. It does not matter, if they are not applicable 
to some of the prisoners. The chief witnesses are the political opponents of 
the accused men: th^ can now say what they like about them, without 
any fear of the consequences. Such methods may well seem a travesty of 
justice. But it is to be remarked that the prisoners themsdves do not protest 
against them. It may be inferred diat, had the Jacobins been in the do^ and 
the Ginmdins on the bench, die case would have been conducted in mu<^ the 
same way. 

It is not so mwh the trial of twenty-one individuals as of the whole party 
to vdiich they belong. *We are hearing evidence,* remarks the Public 
ProsecuttHT, *as to the opinbns of die accused persons only in order to collect 
and to bring out the hett whidi prove that they bdot^M to w assodatiM 
(t»aSHmy- 4 t was the word used for workmen's strike unfons) for dte 
.ruin of die repubhe.* Again, die Prerident of the court rules that *If die 
court were invesdgadng a defiiute crime, I diould not allow evidence as to 
opinions, but since die nsue is a craquiw^ against the states it may he eMab- 
Iwhed by proed* of the assodadon of the acet^: ami swdi j^oof can be ob- 
tained tmy from the idmtity 0^ theif qpinbi^’ In mh^ vwmh^ if it can be 
srtwerodimsahtiomtyudonsarediawmeritdbVthe 
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«elltiini$ Act^ The w&nesses are themSAV (i^bwe^ 
ftvii^ ^tutk k^iesBOA that wch a set esoste^ and such i^nions were 
obsessed in it. Tlu^ are allomd tb «U stcmes and te' repeat remarks nig^ 
gc^i^ that iHw or arKrthm* of the prisoners has eaqnesM sod) <i]»i^nsi 
Th^ are allowed to aflcge acts which, thou^ innooem enough in thein> 
selves borrow ala rming rignificanoe horn &e opinions rihat accc a ap a iqr 
them. Some of rite accused persons may oi^ec^ T (fid not bdot^ to rite 
committee when diat was done,* (n**! was not present when that was said.* 
But if A. was there cm die first occasion, and B. <m the second, dien C., who 
knew them bod^ ma^ be presumed guilty of their c^oions and of didr acts. 

No limit of time is set to the (pinions fi>r which a {uisoner may be in- 
(ficted. Brissot's Girondism goes back to 1789, when there was no Gironde 
— indeed, to still earlier days, when there was no revdlution. Association at 
any moment of his career with someone who has ance turned out to be a 
tnutor is equally damaging. The disdncdon between ks patmtts and /« 
faction is as absolute as that between right and wrong. To belong now to the 
wrong side is to have belonged to it always. The Girondins are in die pitiable 
embarrassment of Saint Jean, when she is convinced by the court that her 
voices have misled her, and that what she has taken for orthodoxy must have 
been heresy all die dme. The evidence ^ven by one of the witnesses, BcmIcmi, 
is very instrucdve on this point. He aiknits that he was so bewildered by the 
oounter-accusadons of the two pardes that he was for a moment in errcu’, 
and became a Girondin. But now that the bandage has &llen from fan eyes, 
he knows where truth resides, and is a Montagnard. have been bolang 
fiir the truth,* he says: *I have found it on the Jacolnn side} I am now a 
Jacobin.* — ^'You ought to have seen,* the President in effect retorts, ‘fixmi 
the acts of the Commission of Twelve, that it was counter-revdludotiaiy: 
surely you oiuld not have misundersto^ the murder of Le Peledo’, or of 
Maratr* — 'Tt was periuqn Manit*8 murder that (^>ened my eye^* is 1^ that 
the turncoat can find to reply. 

Since die whole Girondin poity was on triid, the (diaiges ranged idl ovet 
die polidcal field — ^frcmi 8U(di wide but material nsues as Brissot’s war policy 
in *9 1, or Rcdand’s polemic against Paris in *92, to such puerilities as (^losing 
dericid marriage, (xuiniving at the theft of Ae crown jevrd^ of ddedtffi. 
from a derign fi>r die republican seal the ei^ty-finir stars whidi symbduseo 
depormtenw unity. The main heads of die accusation were, as everybody^ 
expected, the Rdudist attacks on Paris, the attempt to save dtt life of . 
idn^ the treachery Dumouriez, the arNtnry acts cf the. Commadim bt 
Ti^ve, and die Mend revolt at Caen and Evreux. Here fibds aBq^ 
wne so tibtoricnu^ and the evidence of party <pimoa to the- 

prisonets can have had litde hope of an acquit^- < 

Nemihdetl their doquenee n^t pntdo^lhe tetd tndel^tieiy, and ds^. 
amde good use of die lib^y offerto by a 
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tdbd ^lao of i At last Fouquier-Tinville, the I^lUtc Proseci^^ in 

obtidiuiig ft conviction, appealed to the assembly. ‘It is now five 
he rqioited, *nnce die trial began, uid only nine witnesses have been 
Ictiud. Each of them wants to give his evidoioe in the form of a history the 
■ tsvoli^m. The accused uiswer the witnesses, and are answered ba^ So a 
debate starts which baa long as the speakers are taficadve. Bendes, whoi die 
^sctissirm of pardcular points b over, each prisoner will want to make hb 
fomud defence. At thb rate the trial will never end.’ Why, he asks, should 
dieie be any witnesses, when everyone, including the prisonea themselves, 
knows diat they ate guilty? The court cannot remedy thb state of affairs: 
but the Convendon, he suggests, might ‘get rid of dwformalides which are 
holding up its prepress.’ The assembly took the hint, and immediately 
passed a decree under which, at any time after three days’ hearing, die Pred- 
^t of the court might closure the trial, if the jury had declared diat *thdr 
consdence was suffidendy enlightened.’ 

At seven o’dock on the evening of the di^ day of the trial (October 
3odi) the foreman of the jury made the requidte dedaradon. Three hours 
Utter an unanimous verdict of Guilty was brou^t in against ail the prisoners. 
When tfa^ were led back into court to hear dielrerdict, and to reedve the 
death sentence, some of them cried Five la ripubliquelyand some cursed thdr 
judges. Valazd stabbed himsdf in the dock. It b said that as the rest were 
taken away they scattered assignats among the crowd, and cried jf mus, ms 
anml but that die crowd tore up the notes, with counter-cries of Five la 
rlpubUfstel The Paridans revered the Convendon, as they had revered the 
nxmardiy, inqiersonally *, they cared litde for its membe^ of whatever party, 
and would have regarded the death of twenty Jacobins with litde more 
concern than that of twenty Girondins. The next day the condemned men 
went struct feom the prison to the scaffold. 

Thdr lot was perhaps fortunate, compared with that of their comrades 
at Caen. Oudawed by the decree of July 28th, these men were in the 
unhai^y poddon of those struck by an Act of Attainder in the seventeenth 
ceittury. If caught, they could be executed without trial. Anyom who gave 
them dhdter did so at peril of hb life. Some of them escaped. Wimpfdi, after 
hb defiat at Pa<w, hid himself at Bayeux, and avoided arrest. I^uvet lay 
concealed in the Jura, and Meillan in the Pyren^ A few others — Beigoe- 
ing, Oelahaye, Duv^ Kervdldgan, tanjuinab, Larivibre, Mollevaut— 
somehow survived the Terror. I^rd avoided immedbte arrest by redgna- 
don^ and made a l^endary efoape. But three— Cussy, Gots^^ and Duch&tel 
—were recaptured, and executed in Paris— the lak two with the leados 
pondwnned in October, the first soon afterwards. On November 6th 
OmiinudaiidLotm£galit£(asthe Ducd’Odduiswasnowcii^t^jfidlowed 
them to the guillotine} as did Nolfi on Deemober 8th, Eabaut Saint-Etienne 
cdt. ])eCendbw X4tii, and Masimr on Mardi S9th. 

Ite JtWM^ ’94, Quadet and mUc were found in an attic at Saint- 
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jbniltcai, near Bordeam^ and were executed widua two da)rs 0une .19^)^ 
Biratteau too was caught and executed at Bordeaux. PdtkHi> Buxo^ aad 
Barharoux were in hiding dose by, wthh^ mdandibly meiaoirS) and com- 
posing doqueat prajrecs iw vengeance on dieir enemies. They tried to escape 
acress the^Muii^nonriet. But the country-side was on the alert .Barbannn^ 
to avoid capture, shot himself, but was still alive when dragged to the guillo- 
tine at Bordeaux Qune a5tfa}. P^n and Buzo^ lading in a forest, but tee- 
ing no hope of escape, Uew out tfadr braina Their derm bodies were found 
half eaten by d(^ and were buried where they lay. 

Of oriier prominmit Girondins, Chambon was discovered and shot down 
in the village where he had taken refuge; Lidon shot himself to avoid arrest: 
Condorcet was found dead in prison — it was said riiat he had taken pohon: 
and Clavikre stabbed himself in prison. Roland, when he heard of his wife’s 
dearil, left his hiding-place at Rouen, and walked out into the country. 
Hopeless and exhausted — ^it was a wet, stornw night — ^he turned off riie 
road, and stabbed himself to death. A note was tound on his body: ‘Whoever 
thou art that foidest me lying here, respect my remains: riiey are those of a 
man who died as he had lived, in virtue and honesty.’ 

Of the sixty-three leaders of the Girondin party, only twenty-five sur- 
vived the revolution, and died in their beds. The last of them, if he was really 
so, le Doulcet de Pontdcoulant, was sdll alive in Paris in 1 853, six years affer 
Lamartine’s fantastic ISstoirt det Girmdins had transformed his old associ- 
ates into an apostolic band of saints and martyrs. Did he think of Charlotte 
Corday’s last message (rrr^. 359}? Did he ever meet Seyb, who was still liv- 
ing in Paris; or Thibaudeau, whom riie historian Aulard remembered meet- 
ing as a boy in his park at Tours — a dry erect <dd man, his neck swathed in 
a vast black cravatl Did they fight the old battles over again? Or did they 
ever read, in that ‘wild savage book,* born in the ’blackness, whirl-win^ 
and sorrow* of Carlyle’s soul, eighteen years befine, one of the shrewder 
pages ever written on the fiulure of the Gironde? 

‘The weapons of the Gircmdins ^e had written) are Political Philoso^y, 
Respectabili^, and Eloquence. The weapons of the Mountain are riiose.i^ 
mere Nature; Audacity and Impetuosity which ma]r become Feroqty, as 
of men complete in their determitution, in their o>n^crion. The ground to 
be fou^t for is Popularity: furriier, you may either sedc Pt^nikrigr with: 
the^ersds of Freedom and Order, or with the friends Freedmh mmfde]; 
to seek it vrith borii has unhappily become hrq waulde. With the fo(raitt«oi% 
and generally with the Authorities of the D^armaents, askl such .« repd 
Pauliamentaty Ddbate^ and are of RespectalMli^, tuid of a pe»ce-hmt^ 
monied nature, riie Girondins cany it. With riie eiaiesne Patriots again, 
wifo rile tr^l%ent Million^ eq;>eciall])r urith the PW^kmon Pm^ wm.do 
not read so muth as hear and see, wi Giron&is aRogeriun' kee it, and the 
Mwnttun carries ft. It must be owned likewise that irids nide Uusteriiig 



MoBntHm htt a aei^ in it of wiuu the Rovdimion mouisi whkli dbeee; 
«lofiiefBt < 3 ifondi» are tondly veM of. Ww die Resolution made, and £n^t 
' ferji ^gniiM: die wc»id, diese fintr weaiy jwarS) ihtt a Formula be 
iulietandated: diet Sodety might become su^dic, denumstiable by logic} 
Mid die cdd^oblease with dieir pretoidons vanish? Or ought it not withal 
to hrii^ some dimmering of li^t and alleviation to the Twenty>five Mil* 

. Ikon, who sat in darkness, heavy-bden, dll they rose with pikes in their 
hands?* 

The phihisiqihic spy whose letters to Garst during die sununer of 1793 
mUven a dreary sooie of party strife would have applauded this judgement. 
He quotes widi i^rovd a Jacobin fiiend, an cx-aristOdrat, as sayii^ ‘The 
Jacooins are oonnstent: the Brissorins are not. The aim of the latter was to 
set up an aristocracy of wealth, c^ trade, of landed properte. Th^ revised to 
see t^t sudi men are the scourge of humanity, living anci thinking only for 
. thonselves, and ready to sacrifice everything to their c^ism and ambidon. 
Now die Jacobins have come into power.. They wish no harm fo these 
Moderates; but they intend to make them co-c^rate with the umadotttt, 
to force them to empty their money-bags^ and to sell their wares more 
chesq^y.* 

Yet Dutard has doubts whether even the Jacobins know how to commend 
thdr views to the pec^le. ‘I never see the name Marat or Robespierre at die 
foc^ of a poster,* he writes, ‘without saying to myself — ^What a {Hty these 
hdlows are so clever, and so out of touch with the point of view of those 
d^ are sui^osed to govern. They are just like the old court and aristo- 
. cracy. They seem to drink the people have quite different souls from them- 
selves^ and are incapaUe of reasoning as they do. I can almost hear diem say 
— 'Die lower orders know nothing of literature, geogra{diy, history, or 
mathemadcs; they can’t dance or play cards or talk to a lady as we do: foey 
are incapaHe of radonal thinking. But no one who lives among the pecqile 
(be condnuesj would ever aigue so. The people have as muc^ pride 
vanity and self-respect as any aristocrat. In thdr narrow s{diere they some- 
dmai reason more soberly uum thdr enlightened brediren: and in time of 
revdutkui they have commonly diown tfaemsdves more sensible than die 
educated dasso.* What Paris really neecb, Dutard concludes, is to be gov- 
erned by Its respectable middle-class married men— ^ose who have num a 
poiidon for themselves^ who are at work all cky, widi a few employees under 
diem, and who have a wife, and diildren, ami a home. Tibse men are goi)^ 
dirot^ an apprendcediip in the wt of government. Tbqr know bow to talk 
to die peo|^ ‘A botde of wine, a glass of beer,a jiriDe,and a hand-d^ce— ^ 
that is vriM the sansculottes Bke.* , 

. The reasons both for the emin«ice of die C^fcuidmsMid for didr feilure 
.wert^ indtod, lilte die reasons for the eminence and’ dm fifoire of the 
: |h|osp{^ Ratals ki our own PaxHament forty years laser. When John 
Vlkiiite Mi^ fost lea^ the history die French Revdadmi, hi ‘learnt widi 



tttaturiunent dut ^ prind^ of democaicy Iwd fonM all before iStem ial 
Fmne dtit^ earlier,* and /the most tfanacendait g^oiy be wae 
a^al^ cotioemn^ was that of Spring as a Glron^ m an Ee^sli 
. Omv^tioa.* But as dme went on, he'was ftaved to see in die Englidi 
Radicals the same foults as he saw in the Froidi Oirandins. *ipw men were 
honesty and foithilil to ihdr opinions, as for as votes were oonmmed. '^hen 
measures were proposed dagrandy at variance vndi dieir ptindpIeB, dtqr 
came forward manfoU;^, and braved any amount of hosdliw ami pie|udfoe 
ladier duui desert the ri^t But on die wh<de di^ did very Htde tn promote 
any opinions} they had utde enterprise, litde activity*} and in the end ‘diey 
sank into a mere Ctti Gauche of the Whig party.* 

It had been a contest for popularity and power, without whit^ no 
party could save the country. The events of 1793 had diown that die 
Girondins were incqiable of winnii^ die one or of udng t^ other. Would 
1794 find the Jacobins more successful? Would the dmdren of this world 
show themselves wiser than the children of li^? 


Chaptbr XX 
JACOBINISM 

Le but da gonvemement constitadonacl at de conseim h RSpnbliqae> oel« da 
goavemement idvolationiiaite ett de la fonder. La Rdvoludcai ett la guene de la hbertS 
oontie tee enaemisj la Constitution ett le regime de la liberd victonrase et paisiUe. Le 
gouremenient oonstituti<»nel t'occupe piincipaleinent de la lUie^ civile^ et le gouveme* 
mentxdvolntionnairek de la libertS publ^oe. — (Rosssnsaa^ 5 nhrte^ An II.) 

Thb executions of October 3i8t, 1793, advertised the beg^nrung of the 
Jacobin re^me commonly c^led the Terror. But diere was no exact 
pmnt at which a man ceased to be a Girondin, and became a Jacobb} and 
there was no exact point at whidi the country chang^ over firom a C^rondiii 
to a Jacobin government. The process of *sofimiing* started bdiind the 
itttde-firont It was due, not to ^ shock-trc^ of argument, but to the 
panftnx^ of hud foct There had beoi gcdng on, ever suice the king*8 
fiig^ and die outhredc of war, a gradual diai^ hom decentralk^ii^ 
decontrolled nwthods of government to metiiods that werecuitrayiawd limd 
oetititilled. Power had been paating focxn the men ^rho believed in pirn* 
sua^ to the men who bdieved in txmipolstrm. !hir% a measure ism 
decayed in hanfly an institution vtas su t%ydtidi mid not ptecedentt 
and m Party pnqiagamia W| « m e n t m, 

and Jacolxis as innovators. Nurohal mfoty ami die htim of 
poGtiml timifoie might donutd Ae destruction of one set of leaders, and 
rcfihwintiidit ly anothu. Populu i^iiuoa might hqipose a videBC 
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dbmi^ of|x>UOT, tnd q)aJc:» though diere had been no dictatonfatpbi^He 
lh« nwofw Cpounitteeof PuUicSafi;^, ami no intimidatMHi bdbie ^ 
'Tenw. HiMoiy must ruk odierwue. 

Those udio ii»red the tyranny of a niany>headed Ctmvention more than 
the tyianny of a kii% and dbunoured for a new oonsntutiony could be 
renuMed tmrt die National Assembly itself had come into power 1 ^ a toup 
and had Inpt itself in power, widiout much dioug^t of its mandate, 
for over two years. Tliose who mourned, the doctrine of the Sqatadon of 
Powers could be asked to remember diat the Constituent AssonUy, whilst 
refusing to interfere with the king’s appointment and dionasal of ministers, 
had amstandy Intervened in the executive govemeaent of the counoy. 
Behind tiie ‘extraordinary’ powers of the ‘governing committees* of *93-^4 
lay a long history of comth dts reeherchesy comtis dt surveillanety uid 
omer emei^micy bodies. Behind the ‘dictatorship of the commime’ 
lay the arbitrary Electors of ’89, and the half-autonomous districts and 
sectimn of *89-91. Martial law, control of the pres% and political courts 
were not unadeed for or entirely unrealized before the Au^st revolution. 
The Insurrectional Committee which carried through the rising of August 
1 0th, and the Insmrectional Commune which, during the following weeks, 
impo^ its will on the government, stood m the same ‘revolutionary’ 
relationtiiip to tiie ootistituted city authorities as the dictatorial Convention 
did to the relics of the constitution of ’91, and to the germs of the constitution 
oi ’93. They used the same theory of direct popular sovereignty} they 
a{^li^ the same methods of centrahzed control; they resorted in the same 
way to the easiest weapon of a minority goveriunent — terrorism. The 
renioval of tiie Ginmdins, like the removal of the king, did not reverse the 
eng^ of state. It only rdeased the brakes which had hitherto retarded its 
progress. 

Thus to the strict qre of l^alism the cmiti dt PEvtchi of May, *93, was 
no more unomstitutional than the assemUit gMralt dts l^tctestrs of Jfuly, 
*89, and the msuti dt saltitpsshRc no more dienuorial tium tiie tosttmssim dts 
destzt. Nevertiide^ to the Parisian citizen who lived under both, there 
mu^ have b^en a world of difierence between the Girondin and Jacobin 
r^mes. 

BoA in its oii^ and in its functions the National Convention was well 
suited to be tiie tiiain instrument of a ‘revdiutkmaiy* government. Its 
members hstd been foe^ idected by all Ermchmen of the of discretion. 

It oifoodiei^ as liM eiien the Constituent Assemldy had ^ Generd 
WiS. It brou^t into pditicsl bong and action ^ Sovero^ Peo^^ It 
etietd^ at (me and tiie sanw time l^islativ^ executive and constitulion-, 
tnaka)^ powers. The rinng June tyid md «xe|enited ats| eased its 
by purj^hg it of thc Oj^msition. *Piie deem df. I^ecentiier 4th 
It more emidoitiy. The Nation in Cou^ tenuiMied fn the 
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iStam jem die td^oat^ suthorkf for everything that tm done. It nemr 
•b^o^ its powers. It never diirlted its re^mstUlities. MintstOn, oom- 
witteei, oommissionm, generals^ were all its agcints and i|X nomineea Thdr 
..acts were its acts. If laws were passed, if victories vwrewcm, if traitors were 
etocuted, it was equally the work of tl^ Convention, done in die name of the 
Sovmta^ Peofde. 

The seven hundred and sixty-five deputies who mbodied the General 
Will reniiuned in the <dd numigt till May qth, '93: then they transferred 
their sessions to the more dignified but less ^endly saUt dts madmes the 
Tuileries. Now diat their quarters were larger, their numbers became less. 
Absentodsm, fi>r one cause or another, redueef .attendance in the 
Legislative Assembly, before the Augim revolution, from seven to six 
hundred: the numb^ of votes cast in the important division on the 
impeachment of Lafiiyette (August 8di) was ax hundred and thirty. The 
Convention was dow to assemble. Only three hundred of its members were 
present whm the republic was proclaimed on Sqrtember axnd. Over seven 
hundred deputies recorded their votes at the trial of Louh, when it was 
dangerous not to do so. But only three hundred and axty took part in the 
critical party diviaon (April 13th) on the impeadiment of Marat Perhaps 
at that time as many as two hundred were ab^t on government work, or 
with otiier good reason. Twenty-nine more were removed by the purge of 
June 2nd{ and another seventy-three bythe imprisonment of theirsympath- 
izets. There were still so many absentees that the Convention threatened 
(June 14th) to fill their places by calling up thdr mppUants. Most of the de- 
puties then returned to their duties: a month later not more than fifty were 
still ntissing. Absenteeism was not easily excused: if the attendancesdwindled 
again, till there were seldom more tluui. three hundred and fifty members 
in tile House, and sometimes under two hundred, it was principally due not 
to indifference, but to causes which are common to most rqiresentative 
asserhblies in time of war. ProbaUy half the d^uties were absent at one time 
or another, and oftoi for lot^ periods, <mi work of national in^rtanoe in 
the provinces, or at the front 

The Convention sat every day from ten o'dock in tiie morning till fi>ur 
or five in the afternoon, and very often againforanotiier two or tiiree hours 
af^ ei^t or nine in t^ evenii^. Twelve members ronained in the House 
all tii{^ to deal witiiuigentde^atchesfiom the front Ttm first two hours 
of the morning sesrion, when attoidanoe was to be tl^ were usually 
^ven up to ^ readii^ oi addresses, the lecdvii^ of petitions, and otiier 
affairs of minor importance. After midday the nuun husintto of the day 
might not be interrui^ed, except by spedal leave of the'FrewImt Btq; an 
OihnicDinpetent and still slightly Quakerish assemUy could nM be bound by 
adiidivne rutes. Safeguards aguist has^ .whidt the pnrrious. 

asspad^ had retained were now thrown away. Mmam not invdvie^ 

; Iqpsbtion or iaffecting tiie orastitution, and thev^we poC neediog to Ito 
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■H^ksd bji' 'die £xeeudv« Coundl, wei« nc^ Mfivquendy and ciUTt^; 

daring a »ng;le:8Urii:^ Tiie second ratduig noiBina% req^nd ibr 
riWnroonsrioitionsiacts BUg^ bediqienMdiiririiaineneferaaieanBnams 
riwttjg^ enmtn} for die gafrarnment of Ae country. A decree ooold tihen 
introdoced «t any moment, and passed in « few rmnute^ by a majority 
die dories rising in dieir places. With fee disapp^uance of party esiiesi die 
affdjnmkal was niely resorted to. No depu^ need give a reason for Ids 
vote, or have his personal responsilMlity called in quesdon; 

Another diange would have been nodeed by a viator femiliar wife the 
ways of previous assemldies. Seldom, exo^t when a cmnnuttee was prestmt- 
ing a rqiort, or a government ^Icesman expounding a policy, was fee ifeuse 
eiqxicted to listen to fee long written discourses which had been die pride 
ai^ penance of earlier days. It was not undl fee last roondis of fee Nadonal 
Ass^nbly diat fee depudes had acquired fee feculty of debating. In die 
L^isladve Assembly a new ayle of oratory was introduced by men who 
had learnt to diqiute fee issues of fee day in provincial dubs and coni' 
mittees; and the burning topics of fee war and the rqiuUic kindled a 
firesh Naze of eloquence. The speakers of fee Convendon were die pick 
of both previous assemblies, and their talents were fearpened by posmtal 
feeling. Never had inveedve been carried to such heights of rhetoric as in 
the weeks preceding June 2nd. But now, almost suddenly, oratory was put 
asi<^ and the debates became cold and burinesslike. The war, the necesri- 
ties of administration, and fee cessadon of personal and party controversy, 
introduced a new technique of debate, less like diat of an eighteenth-century 
Academy, and mote like that of a nineteenth-century Pariiament 

It requires some discriminatioii fe establish die vox of fee revcdudonaiy 
speeches. None of the publicadrms which professed to fee debates 
in fee assembly was a Hansard. If all fee speeclws in theConvendon had been 
extemporized, we feould be as uncertain of what Vergniaud or Robe^fHerre 
said as we are of what Pitt, or Fox, or Sheridan said in some of thrir earlier 
speeches. Were it not that so many orators qiolto feom a manuscript whiife 
they handed to fee editor of fee Mot^eur when diey left die tribime^ 
Ifetcny would be dependent upon the summaries made a dozen distra(2!ed 
reporter^ and bhie-^iencilled according to die fiuicy of a dozen parrim 
editors. 

The firtt and best reporter was Maret,die feture Due rfe Bassano, wi^' 
hfUetm,: or^nally composed for his own mterest, and afterwards {oinfei 
privacy (Sq^ember tzth, *89), was embodied in fee Afenstwr afew Febt^; 
an W of nte feUowii^ year. For the early we^ fee iqipeaxaiioe 
of the (November a^di, *89} Lie Hodey^: ^temd 

gbUraax gato fee UvelieM summaries. B^y b *91 fee samie eStM' sta^ 
dto in wlufe fee i^eeeh^ 

devne of empk^iag ^rteen scribes^ eafe of nfenmb fefe tfekdbnw fe 
tmsg <i fee ontor's words as he could ftdlow: dtese fiagmarits won 
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MMrdi pwoed together) If possible mtfa the help of the i^eakerj and fensted 
an abaMt vesba^ rc^c^ including the stumblingt of the ^fM»ker) and die 
io^emipdons of die audience. The busiaess ins said to oost sixiy pounds a 
dajn It woidd httrdly have been attmqited, Iwt that it was finano^ by the 
Icini^ w1m> hoped that so literal a reproduction of the debates would dbooifo 
die aasemUy amongst those who vsdued good French and good mannm. 

The ItOg^apht dis^^ieued with the throne on August lodu *1^ best 
rcfXHis were now those of the Memttvry the yntnuJ da diiatSy and the 
R/fu^cam umverul or (from December S^di) RipubUcm frangms. But 
none of diese can always be trusted to be impartiaL There exists a letter 
fmm die parliamentary reporter of the Momteur tO'Hobe^err^ dated a 
fortnight uler the expulsion of die Girondin deputies, in which he asks for 
JacoHn patronage on the ground that he has habitually given more space to 
Jacobin than to Girondin speakers. The claim is not borne out by an 
examinatkm of the reports: but that it diould have been made is sufficient 
proof of the untrustworthiness even of the better papers. 

The transference of die assembly from the mmigt to the Tuileries 
enaUed more members of the ^neral public to attend its debates. Within a 
month foe expulsion of the Girondins, and foe dwindling numbers of foe 
rqpiesoitadvet, removed most of foe reasons for doing so. It may, indeed, be 
fombted whether foe debates of foe Assembly were ever influenced as 
much as tradition asserts by foe presence in foe public galleries of its master, 
foe people. Did any great importance attach to that gns petit weux, tout 
raieugriy M. Saule or Sole, who for three years (according to Dutard) used 
a voice attex perfonte, tmgoure Utn htmuctUy to direct foe applause of foe 
tribunes? Sddom, perhaps, had this pressure so litde efpect as during foe sober 
debate on the king’s trial. Seldom, perhaps, had it so much effect as during 
foe bitter debate <m foe expulsion of foe Girondins. The sovereign people 
would not soiouriy intervene exc^t when some question was discussed of 
special concern to Parisians. 

There were, in any case, subtler and more powerful interests at work 
under foe JacoUn r^ime— foe fear of being ’purged* from one’s dub, foe 
feu* of being depriv^ of one’s carte dt mimty or the fiar of loang one’s 
ddiiteen -shillit^ a day. Even these considerations carmot have much 
amcted foe non-party members who still formed foe majority of foe House, 
who voted for Jai^in or Girondin measures aUke, if fh^ foou^t them for 
foe good of foe country, and who acquiesced in foe proscription of every 
focthm in turn, "w soon as it seemed to put its own interestt b^re foe 
iittereMs foe r^uUk. 

Whatever foe influence of foe gallery upm foe puUic mettingt qjf foe 
Coovettison, it could not extood to foe awunittees^ whose wm-k was no less 
< Itt^ortaxit a part paiiiamoitary life foan it had been under the {aeyious 
JNpHdffies. The fofst foirig foe Gonvmfoon fod wm to two bo^ 

seme foe number and con^osition r^ita comnritfeeSb It4tsd dways recog- 
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msed, tlioag^^ it n^eetsed Ma&ieu*« ^raposad j^eptendber agth, *q%) to 
enact it, « i&tinction betwe» ataiui^ oomnntteet {eammimms Jim) 
and apedal oonusittees (emmiiums hftntudUs), In aikBd<m to tlie speeud 
^gorcming’ Comaitteea of PuUic Safety vid <^eral Security tweni^r-kMie 
ttaiidii^ oomnuttees were set up, widi mmbenhip vaiying-fri^ dinse or 
six to twentf-feur (die commonest ntunber) or ev«i .fiirQ^-dgbt. 

But three of these committees soon disappeared fipomtteacdve list. The 
work of the committee of OMnmeroe was taken over 1^ die more ^midable 
commssmrtt da ttfpraiidmnmtntt. TheOmsotutiondCommitteehaddone 
its work. The I^ipliunadc Committee had none to do, now that die ibrei^ 
pdliqr of the countiy was under the supervision of the Committee of Piddic 
Safe^. 

The su^aension of the king on August lodi, *92, had left the remakiii^ 
parts of the consdtudonal structure of ’91 in an anomalous posidon. The 
LegUadve Assemhly carried on for six weeks, under the ficdon of an 
unadjoumed session, undl it was rqthuxd by the Qmvendon. The old 
■ministeis, dismissed on the same day as the king had been replaced imme- 
diatdy a^rwards by new ministeis elected ^ the assembly! and diese men 
remained in office under the Convendon. Since diree out the ax had 
served under the king, they were in perscmnel as well as in status die only 
consdtudonal link between the old monarchy and the new republic. Forrign 
powers sdll corre^nded with them} and it was argued by the Oppostdon 
in the House of Commons that their presence mig^t have enable us to 
recognize the French republic. But the Ministeiial Council inherited a bad 
tradition. It had come to do litde but improve, however grudgingly, the 
decisiims of individual ministers. It never recovered from the unh^y 
posidim in which it was placed during August and S^tember, *92, when die 
government of the country was disputed between the assembly and the 
commune. Its authority and independence were gradually undermined and 
finally destroyed by the Committee of Public Safisty. 

Tm Home Office (mimstlre de ritairuur)^ under Rolaiid, might attem|X, 
with no more than two hundred and fi% officials, to deal with affidn 
whidi would nowadays be distributed amos^ half a dozen departments. 
The bng and beaudfiilly express^ letters of advice which it despatdied into 
the provinces were quite ineffective in serving die oon^Iicated probbnil^^ 
commerce uid indukiy, prisons and fiiod^pply. Th^ were urithout die 
backii^ of compulsoir powers. The Minify ef Jfustke, even undm a 
Danton, could do little more than file reports reoaved fr^ its comma* 
mmas upon die adminisimtion of judges whom it had not appointed and 
wheun it omild not dismiss. The Treasury dmrUtstima *t 

rnmut fudUkt) dealt not only with the edhedoB and cif pddk 

mcRMw, twt abo urith the Post Office thd;h!^B% Wnodsnad'nipst^ smd 
evea Muiittioia. How fiw it ffid so ^ecdvdly cannot be luwendbd^ 



m tiie' fires of the Comimtiie of 1871. The Wtr 
' C^fiee siTifi 1 ^ Aai&akf \mmstirts ie U giurrr and it ht maritu) demed 
; lieir.^ii^o|tiB]oefireim m neoesstliesof national defence. With every fietii 
levy of troofs, vn& tiie op^ng<d^ tiK offienave m every fi«di firc^ the 
War Office to e9t|K^ ha os^genization. The nanahen of hs staff were 
totilt^ed ^ finir^witiun tiie year felfa^'ng April, *93. Boadioiti^ when 
Minitter of War, oon^lained tiiat he spent his w^e time ^r^ mcmoqijb- 
1 ^ tuiswets, and s^tui^ his name. It matteret^ perhr^ tire less now tiutt 
Carnot, at ^ head of me war section of the Commitcee of Piffilic Safety, 

. could do his thinking fin* him. The most independent of the ministries was 
tile Fmeign Office (nunistire its affairet Hrmgiret). Its traditions and policy 
remained £ar a long time those of the old regime. Its persormeil, unttl 
pui^ by Dumouriez in ’92, included men who had spertt thirty or fbr^ 
years witiiin its walls. But its importance declined, one state after another 
moke off rdations with the regicide republic. 

Afi the ministries were affected by me growing control of the Ccmven-' 
tion. Tba was exerdsed at first through its standing ounmitteesi but afor 
January, *93, tiie emki it iifetue ginirale., and after April, ’93, the eaimti 
it saittt puiiie took over the supervision of the executive. From June 15th 
onwardb the Conmuttee of Public Safety held its meetings in the assembly 
room of tiie Ministerial Council, and required the ministers to attend there 
every day to rqiort and consult on the affiurs of their departments. The 
decrees of October 10th and December 4tii regularized this subordination. 
Finally,as foreshadowed by the constitution of ’93 (Art. 62), the six ministers 
were replaced, on April 1st, *94, by twelve fwnmmmr, consisting of two 
mmbrts and one aijtint (F oreign Affairs, War, and Marine had one tnmbrt 
and one adjmitt). These tommssims were attached to the Committee, and 
fiinctioned aspermanent secretariates under the direc^on of one or more of its 
members. Ordy the Treasury was allowed to retain its independence. This 
change meant tiuit executive power was no longer divided betmoi a 
minister aivd a cmnmittee of the House, but was cmicentrated in 
the hands of a group of deputies: the long taboo r^nst tiie fusion of the 
hgitiative and executive functions had at last been ranoved. 

The principle of the S^aration td* Powers, the chi^ constitutional dogma 
of tite eighteenth century, owed its acceptance to the reputation of Mrmtes- 
qittiiu. It would not have maintained its position, against every argument of 
common sense, but fora deqi prejudice against tiie old monarchic r^me. 
Obsessed by mulitirmsr^Bourbcm Qrraimy,the deputies regarded the Ung’s 
nunisters witii notiiir^ less tion abhorrence. 'It sns thou^t shamefiil tvtsa. 
.to be seen ^peaking to a minister. Vaubhuic records tiiat he was cut by Ids 
fiiends in the assembly because he was repmted to have qpatt a ni^t at the 
.. house flf Naihoime, the Mimster of War. Iflte ifeputies woitid have notiiii^ 
W' do witii Mirtiitou’s practical advice, backed W tiie kgti amhcyigr of 
Tliouret and A. Dupoi^ to idlow some at kaat of tm mutoteit to be choaoB 



fink Aie legykmtig. £?en tum^ afier four jmn rf s e mi -cBBCudiye jaarnty 
by i^dativ« bodi«^ and in fiiee of the pbun ipealdng^anolbier pdStjksd 
realiaty Danton, diey hesitated to acknowledge in^tkeory wfaat they ^ long 
aS^k k fittt. The inoohenence of govoninebt by a K% of sev^ 
tkatear pofiticHUii^ who ntust be M ot»e legamoft am adtainistratoi^ 
ooQBdtafiooi-inakN^ had forced on ti^ duungefinm Qrondin to 
Jacobin leadenhip. It was the same dksidetation which now made IhptJtmi 
ui^ ke need a doeer co-qieration between leg^slatiire uid eaecodve, 
sudi as could rnily be secured if ^ w)K>le bnaness of ^vemment woe in ke 
hands of a few dtosen individuals. Tlie Gmvention had inherited mie 
constituritmd es^eriment when it accepted ministers dected by the Legis- 
lative Assembly. It duank from another. It preferred a rounckdxwt route^ 
and had recourse to government by committee. 

The first comiti ie sabit fuUic, on which the ex-minista’ Damon did not 
herifate to fill a place, interfered increaandy with the executive} uid from 
the time onwark the Minkerial CouncU lost much of itt power. When, 
three months later, the first G>imnittee of PubUc Safeqr was replaced by the 
second, Danton’s experience of office again led him to urge tiiat tiie new 
coixunittee diould be called what it realty was, the Govemitg OHomittee 
(cemiti d* geuvememeta). Agun the Convention drew back. But the coit* 
stitution and powers of the new Ixxty soon showed that there was no herita- 
tion in matters of fiut. The decree of April 1st, *94, abolidiing tile rxunistries, 
gave all that Mirabeau and Danton had desired. 

Whether tiiey were conscious of it or not, the Conventionals tiius in- 
augurated a constitutional expedient of the greatest importance for the future 
of parliamentary government. It was an expedient due to no disrespect 
for Mmitesquieu, and to no desire to imitate England, where a similar experi- 
ment was being tried. It was an expedient due to keer political necessity, 
Robeqiierre had been right when he said, in hfs report of December asth, 
tiiat the Jacobin theory of government was ‘as novel as the revolution tiim 
led to it,* arnl that it was no good looking for it in books by pditical writers 
who had never antidpated such an eventuality. It was wppy in^noviza^ 
tion. That is, after aU, how constitutional changes are generally made. 

The organ of government thought important smd competent enouj^ to 
initiate tiiis great ea^iment, the comti dt talut pHiScf was the uititiMte 
shi^ taken, after a series of transformation^ by, the etmiti dt dffntu 
giniralt. As originally constituted tm April fitl^ 1 793, it was a bo^ m ikie 
duties deded the Contwntion, and ddibenting m swret lta^ du^ 
waa to supervise and qieed up the adminiwratitm. It had power fioth to 
ha^peid nunisterud measure^ and to dictate orders m ttys ntiriisteri. Durh^ 
the foiee critical months since April it had ityde^gmie tWti duu^et.. Its 

I^Sftt^omistitutimi rd'’93, ^ by two rqireiKntatis^^ thei^^^^^ 
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ifkoh $aid Si&it-Andr^ At dveiame d^itifxifiiialoobia’^Mif ; 

4041 ^ tNesd ividi Robesperrunii. Wbm liw oonunittee d^; 
viii^ die stti^ of tlie Contiiremioa fw its finltm to tepim the fedbal KTO^ 
lit dbe Vend^ Nonniutdri imd die Ljrennao, and when the 
between its membere made a ‘coalidon cabiiiet* unworkalde^ 

&und tor DemuMiliiit’ demand that it should once m6re be reoonsdtuted, 
tnthout its superfluous or more inoompetent members. The Robesperrists 
leiaHMl a heaven-aeitt ^p|K>rtunit]r (Julf lOth). Danton and most of his 
fiien(b disappeared fiom the committee. It soon assumed the ^pe in 
whidi it governed France dutii^ the next twelve mondtt. 

The personnd of the committee, in its successive ibrm% was as ibllows: 
April 6di (nine members): 

BAxiaa (re-dected, July loth). 

Ddmas (excluded, July loth). ' . 

Brdard (replaced by Beilier, June 5th). 

Cambon (excluded, July lodi). 

Danton (exduded, July loth). 

Gujrton-Morveau (exduded, July loth). 

Treilhard (replaced by Gasparin, June 22nd). 

Ddacroix (exduded, July lOth). 

Limdbt (replaced % Jeanbon Saint- Andrd, June I2th-22ndi re- 
dected, July 10th). 

May 30th (fourteen members): 

HixAULT DB SicHBLLBS (formally elected, June 5th} re-elected, July 
lotfa; executed, April 5th, *94). 

Ramd (exduded, July 10th). 

CouTHON (re-dected, July loth). 

Saint-Just (re-dect^ July 10th). 

Mathieu (replaced by Lindet, June 22nd). 

July loth (nine members): 

Jbanbon Saint- ANDRi (informal member since June I2th). 

Gaqiarin (resigned, July 27th). 

Tburiot (rerigned, Sqitember 20th). 

Pribur de la Marne. 

July 27ih: 

^ RomBraRRB. 

Au{^ 14th: 

Carnot. 

Pribur de la C6te d'Or. 

Sqtttmborflth: 

BltXAtro-VARBNNR. 

CoLunr D’Hbrbois. 

Afte^ S^ttenber the twdve whose names are in oq^tals were re-de^ted as a 
whtw mioi^y, without further diai^ 



MU* 6iMiicnel£ng dK conuiunee appmnted a Proiden^ Vlet!>Piaideiit^ 
and two Sedtterica} but dtere it no sign of such ofEoen in its subt^utat 
prooeedl^ After June 13th its wihx was di^ded antoi^ atcdoo^ 
whKdi deidt wtdi oorret^ndeno^ ftn«i|;p affitti% the arrnjTy die navy, taxar 
d<Hi, jusdce^ and deputations. £a^ section Wat under the du^gt or oue or 
more of the members. Meetii^ of dW«.whole committee were hdd in the 
morning^ to allot the wmk me iky, and in the evemng^ to report lesuiti, 
to deoees, and to discuss matters of policy. This seems to have beat 
done in ap inftmnal way. No chairman was appointed{ no numites were kept) 
and no records of the committee’s work renuun but Ae resolutions and cm^ 
respondence drafted and signed by its members. 

The fecial reqimiabilities of each member may be ju(%^ in a gen«al 
way, from the letters or orders (arrMs) which he drafted in his own hand, or 
was the first to sigh (en fremer). If we are to bdieve the eviiknoe given by 
Carnot at the trial of Bilkud and Collot d^tem months later, die counter- 
signatures of other members were a formality prescribed by kw, but carrying 
no persorud responsibility. He had, he said, frequendy countetHHgned ordms 
about which he knew nothing, or of which, had he known thdr contents, 
he would have disapproved. This reads lib the emuse of an individual 
mmnber seeking to escape the odium of the committee’s terrorist ptdiqr. 
Doubtless counter-signatures were sometimes g^ven cardesdy by sum 
members as happened to be avukble. But when qiecially important dednmia 
had to be made, or specially important documents had to be signed, trouNe 
was evidently taken to secure a full attendance. Resdutions were then 
drafted and signed on the spot. If a member dissented from the common 
polity, he could refuse his signature. If he gave it, he shared the reqwnsibility. 
The ^fdiazard way in wmch agnatures are iq^imded to the resolutions 
of the committee carries out this convention of collective responsibili^. 

There was never a Prime Minister, or Prhident du cemtU, If the com- 
mittee k called ’Danton’s government’ ftom April to July, and ’Robes- 
pierre’s government’ afterwards, the expresaon is eaccusable, but inenot. 
Danton’s hot fbrcefiilness and Robespierre’s odd efficiency g^ve to each an 
informal leadership, but no more. The one preaded over me creative phase 
of the committee’s work, the other over its consolidation mi growtii. 
These two were, besides, the best-known pditicians, and stood out in the 
puUic eye unongtt & group of men whose aNlity was adnunisttative laffier 
than oratorical, and whose personal qualities were rdativdy unknown. 
Th^ were ea^y credited wiffi acts for which they vrere perhaps ofdy ono- 
twd^ part respimsible; and their obscurer cdleagues were not infteftimt^ 
^kd to have it so. 

The committee met at eig^t o’clock in the momitig every day of the we^ 
and remained at work till ten o’dodc at n^^ or even kter. Tht *pofitidans’ 
nug^t qaaid part of the time in the Conventimit or at die dub. The ‘vroiken’ 
wodd Iwveiittk time tt> cdtivare p^ndari^. ^ome of diem.raaamiied almom 
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ac Qidc&niiiQM ilie general {)al£c t» dte wdetuiraof KiiqxlecmJ Tbe« 
niM itsapuM and die green-covered taUe round wfaidi die 

Coeaaitttee met to cBicussi^ fite revududon, contrast^ ntho' sd6> 
oonaciouslj with the luxurious setrir^ of die old eatuni 4n tm. secrrt 
and autocratic methods of the old r^me were less ferdgn to die paw of die 
Provyc^ Govdntmeitti but th^ were tonperal with « new wntrai^ 
befittmg rqiublican manners. The cold and fermal way in which (if Baiith 
is to be believed) the committee received die r^wts of its agents ww in 
studied contrast with the ill-balanced enthuriaan of a popular atsemUjry or 
of a Parisian mob. 


The roister of attendance, which cannot always be tru^ed, suggeas 
that during the year fiom July 26th, ’93, to July 26th, ’94, there were only 
twenty-five days when the committee did not me^^and that diow mendiers 
vrho were in Paris attended with untiring regularity; There is no need to 
reject the oiinmonly accepted division of the committee into the ‘workers* 
who stayed at their desks and the ‘politicians* who attended die meetings of 
the Convention, or travdled on nussions to the armies and the provmces. 
But everything was as fluid and informal as it is apt to be in a time narioilal 
emetgmcy and consdtutional improvisation. 

Amongst the ‘workers’ of die Committee France was fortunate to be able 
to ccmnt an engineer officer of forty, Lazare-Nicolas-Maiguerite Carnot 
Historians, in their admiradon for Carnot’s administradve achievements, 
have attempted to explain away his part in a terrorist re^me, when diey 
might rather have reflected how necessary he must have thought it to be. 
Carnot was, not only by temperament, but by the choice of a brandi in the 
wrvice whi^ debarred him from high promrmon, a student-soldier of a type 
peoiliarly French. He was already theauthor of papersiuiddpadng modem 
discoveries, and of ideas which had been crowned ty more tfaui one learned 
Academy. His patriotism had refused an invitation to enter the wrvice of 
Frederick the Gieat. He had led the attack in the Le^slative Assembly 
i^nst die hmgri {mnces. He had given up attendance at the Jacobin duo 
becauw he could ika acknowledge loyalty to any leswr cauw dum diat of 
FraiKc. A keen believer in military disdpline and army reform, he was 
reatist oiough to see a uw both for medieval pikes and for modem steam- 
bcats. His r^utation for sound, if rilent, work on diree committees of the 


Convention, and his success in severd misrions to the marked him out 
as the man best fitted to organize victory for the rqiuHican armies. 

Carnot’s principal assistant was another engiiieer of his own age. Glaude- 
Antmne Prieur-Duvenuds was depuy for the C6te d’Or. A man of 
muiy taloi^a member of the Dijon Acadeny, and of the Natural History 
Society of Paris, Prieur was best known as theauthor of VJtrtdumStdn ' — 
abocdt of instruction for all brandies of the army — suid as the invetttor. of die 
i&foiintd system of weights aid nmssures. Wbm Ounot (Greeted Bw (^ 
|mhionciFtfaeariaie8,anddiiew'iapdwphuisofcaiipaign, Prieur -o^geniasbd 
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ihestipplf ofainu aikl munitions without wIih^ Garnofs woric wouid htLVt 
heen m no avaiL 

The thizd of this group was JeaiwBapdste-Rotert Lindet, a man of foily^ 
six^ with an iminmse reputation for good sense. He had made his name as me 
pacifier of Normandy, and as the cluef draftsman of the first Committee of 
PublicSafety. He now showed himself an extremely efficient Quartermaster- 
genend; and his sjdiere of action was soon extended over the whole field 
of conuneroe, agrt^ture,md foodnxintroi. 

.The Admiralty, a department of less tradidcmal importance than the War 
Office^ was fiartunate to find a competent supervisor ta Ahdrd Jeanbon, 
generally called Jeanbon Saint- Andrd, an ex-captain, of the mercantile 
marine, who had once been a Protestant minister and preacher. A man of 
ibr^feur, he was transferred finom the emit/ d$ la nunrim^ and spent xnostof 
his time^ missions to the naval ports— an ittnerant * worker,’ trying to 
extemporize a republican navy* 

That the Committee was not merely a Jacobin diqui^ a party of political 
associates, was shown by the addition to it of two men of a very different 
type and temper from Carnot, Prieur, or Robert LIndet. Jacques-Nicolas 
BUlaud (he added Varenne to his name when he married) had been an un- 
successful actor and teacher, till he setded in Paris as a lawyer a few yeaxs 
before the revoludon, and inade a name as an and-dericai, and-ministeriai, 
and and-Lafeyetdst pamphleteer. Now, at thirty- seven,afeer several pcdidcal 
missions, he was President of the assembly, and enter^ the committee the 
day after a q>eedh calling for the execudon of Clavibre^ Lebrun, and the 
queen. 

Jean-Marie CoUot d’Herbois, a man of die same age as Jeanbon Saint- 
Andrd, was an actor-dramadst whose plays had been popul^ on the Paris 
stage so lately as’qo^qx. He had become almost femous as the audior of the 
Alnumach du Fhre Girard^ and as the organizer of the fete in honour of the 
mudneers of the Chkteauvieux regiment. A member of the Insurrecdonal 
Commune of August, ’92, he had defended the prison massacre, and had pro- 
posed the decree of Septen^r 2 1 st, inauguradng the republic. In several ndsh 
sions he had shown himself both severe and self-effacing. Like Billaud, he 
had been President of the Convendon. Both men had feund fault Whh die 
work of the committee. Both men r^resented die discontented dements of 
the capital. Their condnued opposidon mig^t give substance to datigM 
whidi were already threatening the government from the gmups dmt fbmed 
the H6b«rdst plot rix mondis later. They were accormt^y m 

Camot admitted afterwards, by being put on to the coimxitttee, and 
diverted from Paris polidcs by bong made responsiblo lor the arduotp ddrtep- 
pond^iee carried on with die gpy^ment ogentsin immnCesu 

Pierre^Lottis Prieur (de la Marne) was the same age as Billaud- Varonne. 
One of die most aedve l^dators of die Consdtueist Assembly, secretary to 
the fomitd dg adnunistrator of dbe Marne dqpartmexi^ and oigan- 
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ttanxSiiil if^ lowl vk«if^ whoM honesty md li»d work had hecome aWitt 
IKOmhad. IfewaS) howemv so often ahsem <hi missioQS that he {ilajred no 
l^sat part in die foutuie work the oommitlse. 

Qd^ges* Auguste Gnithon (diirty-seven) and LodorAntMiw de Snnt> 
Jfttitftwenty-suc), &e youngest member, of a committee ttdiose average age 
was MSI than that of dw assembly, were Robeqiierre’s dosest assodates. He 
had many adnuier^ but few ftiends. His link with Couthon was probaUy 
a likmiess of character and oudook. His link with Saint-Just was {rndwHy 
dw tttracdon of ojqwdtes. Couthm, like Robe^ierre, was a *poor man's 
lawyer,* a Puritan, and an invalid; like Robe^erre, be culdvam a certain 
elegance in his dress and surioundirigs; like Robeq^rre, he rode revolu- 
tionism on the curb^ and used the spur. Saint-Just was everything duM 
Robespierre would have liked to be — ^young, han&bine, adventurous, and 
sure of himself. The older man was flattered by the younger man's open 
disdideship, and kamt more than he cared to admit from his cleverest pujul. 
The younger man dedicated lui idle past upon the altar of a devodon which 
at Iwt gave lum somedtit^ to live for. 

Couthon and Saint-Just were ftequendy away from Pari| — ^the one 
taldng cures for his crippling rheumatinn, die other leading the republican 
armies to victory. Robc^ierre was thus driven into an uneasy and uncon- 
genial putnerdiip widi die most ubiquitous member of the committee, 
Bertrand Barbre. Whilst the ‘workers* were tied to their desks, or travelling 
in the provinces. Barbie was always at hand, the most regular attendant of 
them sil, and the most indispensable. When, at the end of a long discussion, 
the other members of the committee were too died or too confused to 
formulate a ccuiclusion, Barbre would sum up the debate in a few ludd 
words, and draft a resoludon that expressed the sense of die meedng. A man 
of die same ige as Billaud, Couthon, and Prieur de la Marne, he was one of 
diose adiqitable^ conciliatory, and essentially unprincipled polidcians whose 
value is recogm'zed by every Prime Minister, because they can always 
be trusted to carry out an administradve task efficiendy, to deal tactfully 
widi an unpleasant situadon, and to find excellent reasora for supporting 
whatever may be the policy of the moment 

Barbre does not deserve— 410 statesman cmild deserve— the tremend- 
ous indictment of Macaulay. But he was a Trimmer who never made 
that designation a dde of honour: he was a dme-server widi no truth in 
huh. Hu whole career was, like one of his own renra^nefer, an adverdse- 
aaent of feats which had not beoi perfermed, and of viitues which luui never 
existed. Assisted by die most uansitory member the oomnuttee^ the ex- 
ariwocrat Marie-Jean Hbrault de Sdchellei, Barbre made himself ^ecudly 
napomSde fer dijdmnacy, educadon, and the fine ares; but he was as reaify to 
pm M* to O' trak as his mind to a new idea. Ha fiudltty fi>r diai^ 
’diottHMveeanwdhimalongerardckinthei%rimaitfe«<^grsitfACer. ' 
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Robe^iem li£aa»df vm added to die ce m i d ttee «■. iti moat eipinieo!^- 
{xu&moitu'Mn, its in^ soc^d^ onbMV and ^lad lus been left bueddt^ 
its most t^^jerous cridc He interested himsd^ mote .^ 1 ^ ibaa bb 
iadtagues iQ^in the a&irs o( ervry deftartment. His boirfin dte^oken 
wor^ and ^ teaiSness to dogmadae an]r part of the Jacobin fiudi) marked 
him out as the mtund rapporteur o&me committee^ just as St^itjiat’s 
air of ruddess drtachment made him its mort ^ecdve eueuee^eur. Robes* 
pierre was the best known and most admired JacolHn in die oonntrjr. He was 
eadlf credited widh a suprnnaqr whidi he did not posses^ ai»i with de^ns 
upon a dunatonhip whidi he was the hot man to entertain. Yet » a miiuster 
without port^O) widi access to eveiy department of govermnenl^ bc had 
nwre i^qiortunitjr dian the rest to look ahead, and to think out a conunon 
policy. 

The note-book (eanut) that contains his rough monoranda fi>r the 
last three months of 1 793 (Saint-Just had one like it marked Nates militairei) 
is very su^esdve of Rob^ierre’s k^ position on the committee. It ccmtaifis 
more than one hint of ideas which took shape in the ordering of the com- 
mittee’s work, die remodelling of the Revolutionary Tribunal, the cult 
of the Supreme Being, the Law of the 22nd prairialy and the bureau Je 
peiiee gbitiraJe. Nor can there be much doubt that ^hes[Merre’s ^edal 
interest lay in those activities of the committee which caus^ most puUic 
apprehennon, and which labelled its regime the Government of the Terror. 
In Opposition a devotee of absolute liberty, in Government Robeqnerre 
beo^ a convinced disciplinariui. In his ]routh he had been an opponent of 
capital punishment— « remembered by the editors of the journal Le 

Robespierre in 1848, when they used his name to cover their prindple, 
JhoUtioH de la peme de mort. Now, at thirty-fiv^ he believed in the guiUodne 
as the soverei^ method ft>r pui^ng vice from die body polidc; mough he 
was always hoping, as terrorists have always hc^ied, that he had reachim the 
pmnt of transition from compulsion to persuation, and tiiat the next execu- 
tion would be the last. 

Such were the men who, though subject to re-election every month, 
cstaNidied a year’s imchallenged suprem^. Such was the committee to 
whidh a oonstitutifHial 8cru{de denied the title of eomiti de gaeueraemetsty l»tt 
which became, bv leave of the Convention, and by die enlargement m Ua 
powers, the actual government of the country. 

T^ oi^bsl reference of the omunittee (by decree of ^ril Sth) vtras *tit| 
supervise and qieed up the administration m chai]^ of tiie Provisional 
l^cecutive Coundl.’ It was authorized, 'in urg^ dmtmstaitoe^ fti 'iakb 
measirtes of general defence (for it was the hidr of the eosmti de d^essse 
gMrede) both external and intenud.’ The muiistns w«e ordered to ooxn 
out tes orders {arrhis). It was gjven a draft of two mid a hal^mSlton pounu 
(Ht the Tteanuy for secret expenses: the money was ^loit chiefly on pef^ 
work* but pi^y in grants to local Jao(i^dum,afid«opmf*gpii^ll^^ 
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■' 0 a ^ ^ dial jewied <ttf'«OB «ni ttiee (July 271])) iti 

jpewer to «rrett ifi own agents was extended to .a& "peisons snq«cted or 
H«iiita^*. On . Au^ist and its Treasuiy draft was douUed. The decree of 
'ObeodaHr itxh thowed what was meant 1w the ‘revohitionatT* reghne it set 
when it i^Kied die Executive Coondl, die miiustets, the genendi^end 
an die adnuiiistndve authorities imder the supervison of dbe coaiBiittee.' 
All it siretl-^ wider term dian i^enst—tm now vridun its ioop^ 

and it nonunates generals for af^intment the Convendon. ~ 
Under the decrees of December 4di the omnnuttee becomes ^ huh of an 
administradve universe. It receives ceuistant repmrts frmn die dittricts, the 
essendal agents of provindsd govmiment, and from, die govemmeitt rq[»e- 
sentadves attached to the armies. Throu^ the Executive Council it u in 
dose touch uddi the general^ the tribunals, and the^d^rtmental authorities., 
It is particularly oitrusted with the ccuiduct of fordj^diplomacy. Itsigns an 
ambmsador’s credentials} it sanctions his instructions} and it reserves the* 
ri|h^ to corre^nd direc^y with the government to whidi he h accreditecL 
On March 13th the dimax of dictatorial power was attained when the 
committee was empowered to suspend ftom office any public offichd in the 
counnry. Its autocracy was now curtdled only by the caution of its onployer 
. and paymaster, the Convention. The still independent eonuti its fnarntt 
limit^ its drafts on the public purse. The rival cmiti it tOrtti ginhraU had 
still to be consulted in police matters, and in the direction of die Revolu* 
tionaiy Tribunal. 

It is customary to call die cmiti it saint puUte the Committee of Public 
Safety, and die eomitl it sireti glniralt the Committee of General Security. 
Saba would be better translated 'salvation,’ and sireti ‘police.’ The first 
was an emergency body, set up at a moment of public danger to save the 
oountiy. The second was a permanent body, with a long-term polity of 
police saftguMds to secure the country against counter-revolution. 

The senior of the two in standing, the Committee of General Security 
was also in one sense the more important: it dealt with persons rather than 
pt^des} and its investigations supplied the data Sur the administrative 
dedsituis and t^pcantments made by its junior but more powerful rival. 
P«hap^ if its records were as open to inspection as those oi the Committee 
of Purac Safely, its importance would be ftwnd to be above its rqiutation. 
Certaiidy die youngw committee could not aftord to quand vridi the dder. 
When it did, it fell. 

Stnoe its formation on October lydi, ’92, die Committee of Genoul 
Seotfity had passed throi^ a bewildering series of diai«(^ both in the 
. mtmber and indie pditical odour ofits personnd. ffinoe Mbeh ibth, ’93, 
ithid been piedominandy Jact^n. ffinoe October tgdi, ’9^ it had cosMuted 
of fourteen members} and these, tilm dioae of die ofoer oomnatiee/ were 
-seawwed ^idiout change until Jtdy ’94. Its rooms wme in iSse 
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its '§enei!sl iowetii^ nm £tm to detm wt lug^t: a fta^ *«Fpi»„ 
fs^ provided w ratmiratnir Pcft&a at a figad oosc of five pouiids a 

Tbe aven^ age t^die Conmuttee dPGeneial Securit7 was as ant^ above 
tile average age <w ^ Convraidon as tiiat of die Coourottee c^ PobUc Ssfetf 
vrasbelow it. Va^er of Patiuers, Guffiroy of Arras, ROhl of Strasbotiig, and 
Louts of the Bas Rhin were all over fiftnr. Only one monber, Lebas, was 
unda* diirty. Agdn, only fiiur of die fbuiteoi were Parisiam. Their 
seniority, dietr provincial ori^n, and thdr varied experience— they induded 
an ardst, a oouiory doctor, the director of a minti, and three members of 
Protestant fiunilies— may ^ve fitted diem for die supervision of die firar 
r^t<^ >>tto which France was divided for police purposes, and fi>r die 
' management of the hundred and twoity tetrHmreSt anatyteurs, tnrepstrturst 
ixp/Mtiomaires, mterprUety and other officials whose salaries amounted to 
mbre than nineteen thousand pounds a year. Of the four most acdve mem- 
bers, Gr^oire-Marie Jagot, deputy for the Ain, was reputed to be a hard, 
quarrelsome man { the ex-Oratorian Jean-Henri Voulland, de{Hity for the 
^rd, was a pious Jansenistj and Marc-Guillaume-Alb^ Vadier, deputy 
fiirdie Arriige,had a Voltairian temper and a bitter tongue. But none was so 
feared as Jean-Bapdste-Andrd Anuur, deputy fi>r die Ishre, a courdy, 
innnuiUing, and idmost effenumue terrorist, who directed Maillard, Hdron, 
and the offier ^ies and bravoes in the pay of the committee. 

Such a body was not likely to work harmonioudy with the smaller, 
younger, more Parisian, and more powerfiil committee with which the 
nadonal emergency forced it to co-qietate. It was inevitable that the right 
of arrest granted to a polidcal committee 1 ^ the decree of July xSth, *93, 
shouM lead to cladies widi the established jurisdicdon of a police cmn* 
mittee. It was ineWtaUe that when this same body, in pursuance of powm 
pven it under die decree of March 13th, set up a htrtau de poBce giniredty 
with an independent approach to ^ Revdudomuy Tribunal, serious 
ffiffieraices should uise. But fiir a dme outward harnumy was preserved by 
arcan^ng jdnt meedi^ of the two committees to deal with ai^ important 
matter that concerned diem both. The Warrant fiir the arrest of Danton 
bears die agnatures of eighteen members td both bodies, apptmded in the 
hafhazard order common in diese document^ as thou^ to diow their 
^mocradc equality, and thrir jdnt reqxnmlHiity. 

In its nacdon i^ainst the old centralized regime, and in its deiro th 
sdmulatelocal patriodsm^ die revoludum had enatod a lueiarchy of dqiartH 
fflenta4 ffistrict, and communal bodies almost out dP, touch vrith ^her die 
t^idataro cn* the execudve. These bodies mi^t be more efikdent,:bot du^; 
were no eamr to contid, when dominatai by ah>emgede atoi^ by an 
tvamlridboa The latter, tnde^ ini^t rule, iui 
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dfpartefiuia idwN^ its £r«€hirt idoiost ss iods^sndBndf «s ZinttS XVl% 
mtmd^s had ruled their gMra&h. lt<«aa an, cwenfud aiiil dP ^ 
Jaoohin to remedy din state of md^dipUne^and to lestdse a aevcnteei^ 
oentHiy oontrol. f ■ 

In the ioqpoitant DArcf ceHstktOtf ^ gBrn/mumtHt rivduHmimrt 
j(Deoember 4^1, *93), die Gmvendon iegulamed the piovinoHad govern- 
ment inaugurated two months befeie. The two *gQveraii%* oommittees 
and the Coundi of nunisters became the fboiji punts d' a cenbaliaed 
luireaucmtic system such as France had never before experienced. IIP the 
sy s t em of mn-dajr reports fiom every authori^ in the oountry had been 
carried out (su p. 377% the central government would lutve been buried 
under a mass of documents ‘thick as autumiud leaves in yallombrosa,’ and 
its workwouM soui have become impotable. Committees were in 

any case exceedii^y busy is sufficiently proved by t^ twenty-dx volumes 
in which Aulud rqirintm a adecdon nom die pipeis of the Committee of 
Public Safety, and l^r the rumoured ffimeiuions of the still unpublished 
SJpirhtrt dt la eomspoHdanee of die Committee of General Security. 

Jacolw austerity soon impressed itself upon the bureaucisu^, as upon 
every brandi of the new r^me. The circular which Robe^ierre’s fellow- 
townsman Herman, once ju^ of the Revolutionary Tribu^, now Com- 
misnoner of Civil Administradon, issued to the civil service in May, ’94, 
is of more than pasdng interest. ‘The dvil servant,’ he wrote, ‘must above 
all shed his old dress, and put off that maimered politeness, so inconsistent 
with the bearing cd a free man, which is a relic of the dme when some men 
were ministers, and others were thdr slaves. We know that the dd ferms of 
govenunent have already disafpeared: we must feiget even what th^y 
looked like. Simple and natund manners must take die place of the ardfidal 
which was often the only virtue of the head of a department, or of a 
chief derk. Decency aiul an unaffected seriousness are all die mannen 
needed hjr men occupied in puUic affurs. The essential quality Man in 
the order of Nature is to stand upright The nonsenncal jaigui of the dd 
nunistiies must he replaced by a simple s^le, dear, and yet condse, free 
from acpresHma of servility, from obsequious formulae, stand-offishness, 
pedantry, «r any suggeoion dut there is an authority superior to that of 
reason, m of die or^ estaUished by lavi^— a style wmch adopts a natural 
attitude towards subordinate audiorities. There must be no convendonal 
phrases, no waste id words.’ 

Those who incurred the soious disideasure <d ^e comnuttees were 
fertunate if di^ ffid not esqierienoe imprismunen^ and risk execudon. But 
bodi puiudimentB were, considering the drcumstanoes, luimandy inflicted. 
Bnept in the nuuter of ovmmowdtng, the state of die Paris prisons in ’93 
Vras becim than it had been the year before. They had been thoug^doyer- , 
cmwdOdinSqitemberj ’92, when diey contained two thousand five huii^ed 
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pikoneiB. The itSfy mturn ksued afoyr *^3, Acm 0wt tifinef nW; ; 

floptained neufy dM^iiMid-^boat mice » 1DU7 m the XtonitD^ 
inisoM Qontkiind at thk tim in a nonnal year. Thou^ htde at ten^pB 
aeenia to been paid to Doid)let*d^rqiort in ’91^ or to Gimud’b report in 
’93t t}i«e » nodiifl^ in die ranintsqpioes of Riou^ Beu^no^ ieauliee» 
or odwr prisoneia under the Terror ^auggest that were treated undi 
umoual ffiudineai. They had to put up widi die over-crowtKn^ ^scooifeity 
and iadk oi lur uid exerdae insepai^le fn»n any prison mtem in die 
ei^teendi ooitury. But money or interest could U8ua% obtain better food 
or bedding; fnen<b or reladona of die prisoners found access to diem sur- 
priangly^ ea^; and die foail tenure of life amimg die inmates, lilce t^ a 
public air-rsid fhdter, luicouniged a democratic foiendliness of whidi 
many them hM nevCT known themsdves apable. The gaolers, genera^ 
{Mcked men, and wett paid, had no reason, least of all any pdidcal or radd 
hatn^ for ill-treadng thdr prisoners. Many of them knew that didr own 
posidon was almost as precarious. 

As for the method of execudon, it was regarded as a privilege, it was 
believed to be painl^ and it certainly saved dme. Decapitadon, once a 
monopoly of iwtde birth, and the only form of execution that bore no sdgma 
of didionour, was now the ri^t of the humblest dteym. It was the eiq^erience 
of those who attended execudtms, and an excuse for making them a public 
oitertunmoit, that the vicdms died instantaneously, and feat die severed 
heads bore no expression of paiiu Decafutadon by the old Tower Hill 
method was out of the quesdon for any nadon that had escaped from 
barbarism, and did not deliberately return to it It was said in 1792, when the' 
quesdon was first raised, that there was not a Jack Ketch in idl F ranee who 
would undertake to do his work quickly and painlessly: in any case (it was 
pointed out) a firedi sword or axe would be required ibr each execudtm. 
The obvious altemadve was a beheading machine, such as had been em- 
ployed for the execudon of common crimituds at Halifiu^ and of an of 
Argyll at Edinburg in 1661-— a machine such as might sdll be seen 
at work travellers in eighteenth-century Italy. The gmUotint was bettm* 
so blown from the ingenious Dr. Guillodn, who st^gested die idea xi it, 
dian as htatm or Inmate^ from Louis, the Secretary of die Ccdlege of 
^irgeons, who collaborated in carrying it out Afier an experiment on dead 
bodies at die Bicfttre, it was first um for the execution of a hi^way refober 
on April 25th, '92. Its first polidcal victim (August 21st) was die ’rtqralfiet 
agent,* CoUoiot d’Angremont, the first organizer of die Nadonal <^iWd. 
It was not die use of the guillodn^ but die abuse itj, vdiich bedtime 
horriUe. If Sanson had been forced to ^ Ids work by h^ there vraudd 
have been scenes like that at die execudon of Monmouth, and dteTerr(»r 
would have been stepped widiin'a week by a genantd outcry against ha 
crut^. The guillodne had another ad vaittr^ Meduudzed execudtm made 
JudicM mnrder the quickett way to get r«l a prdhiad endhy, aaddit 
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ia^ifeDenit R^;a^ If not (iie a^lause, of iJie mend It nx^oidy 
|Mlfan}icmFtoacecutet}ietwe^’«neGin«dinsmOctot>a’,*93. la Jvatet 
exc^dtm of dwsixtfKme victiiBBiirasGenieddiroa^ 

.fa» irntty-Bve minutes. 

' Both die Gmsdtuent and the Lc^dadvo AssonUies had from tioM to 
dme sent out their own meonhers into dm provinoes as rtfrhtiOtm^ tn 
mmmy to deal with matters which required personal invesdgatimiy or die 
authority of a d^u^. The Convendon, £med by a permanent Mate of dvfl 
and fbrngn war, and by the sabotaging of local ^^ipment by incompetent 
or ill-di^osed offichds, made extended me of the same ineth^ In h^udi, 
'93, dgh^-two deputies were deqiatched into the provinces, with wide>- 
rea^ing powers, to raise recruits, and to regulate lo^ administration. In 
April it was decreed that diree rqpresentadves should alwigrs be attached to 
eai^ army in the iiddt they enjoyed unlimited powers, and the ri^t to 
en^y whatever agents and to qiend whatever nuMiies they might think 
eiqMMlient. At die end of the same month (April 30th) the powers and dudes 
of rifrhentants fris Ut armies were further dehned; and tl^ were required 
to send in a daily account of thdr expenses to the nadonal Treasury. 

These agents of the central ^emment were not always welcomed or 
assisted in the provinces. The local authorides had to be warned (May 
16th) that they must carry out thdr orders. Soon (July 17th) their reguta- 
dmn were given the status of loh ^ewmreSf uf^teraUe except by the 
Convendon. The influence of trairelling representatives was already con- 
sMenble: it was fiirdier increased when their mission kept them stadonary 
in a pardcular departmoit, or with a pardcular army. Their funcdons then 
beca^ almost those of the Bourbon IntendantSf or of the Niqwleoiuc 
Prifas, 

The representadves <m misdon relied upm local advice and local help. 
The decrees against subjects were enforced by the Viplance Cmnmittees 
(eomitis de staveUUmce) set up all over the country by the law of March 21^ 
'93. The purging (iftiraHen) local authorides was carried out by die 
Pc^ular Societies {smHti pepsdairts)* The Ptqiular Sod^es, like so many 
other JacoUn weiqxmsi, had been forged bv the CHrondins. As lf»ig t^ as 
April, *91, Madame Roland's fiiend Lanmenas had commended die idea 
df them to Bancal des Issarts, and had ht^ed that di^ nu^t be fiiuuiced bjr 
|<a&yette. Tbq^ passed under varioin seasm—Jms de ia Amis 

dt la Hierti et de P^aUti, seeiiti rifubBctme, udM fMn^jfue. They were 
in dfoct groups td* 'kewi men* who 'ran* the revolutiton in .didr town or 
vilhtge, and ih^ generally e^oed die t^nions of ^ JtMsoMn dub in Fari% 
tb.yddch.they tme dften affihirted. As die revolttiion moved from to' 
Ib^ die, iK^lar Sodedes moved vddi it. As ^ Jioohia dub bectane mors 
widi the Jacoldn party, so did they. They omsdtutedan 
^rrannous minority in communirics which still 
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. i&e ^ ttaitt^ <m ‘kee]^ng up to ^ }»9|^ of the 

i«t«iluiioo*i)eciptevlw^<^^ toetq^^ittbmefit^ 

« 0 ididiO)lHialkile «t(»^^ Itev^a or for foe feroc^of po^* 

Oimiiiin n^l^taausm. 

*1^ Sodeties 'wdcc thin wdl-fitted to act as foe«{^es and centore ci foe 
Jaod^ r^Uae. Ti^ adnsefo^ visting representative as to foe cfaoioe d' 
fit persons fisr mnnidpal <^ce. At foe request of foe Committee of PuUSc 
Sa^ {Novmifoer ijfo, ’93) fot^ drew up a list of ddzon in fodr districts 
vfoommejrcomidered wo^7 of puUth employment Hie^ were, in fimt^ «i 
early and impeifoce venture in t^t control of a people byaparty whidihas 
been Inoug^t to a climax by foe twentiefo*«entu^ dictator^ps. ‘Vig^buit 
sentinels’— so foe Conunittee addresses them — '’holding foe advaixed posts 
of public o^nion, foey sound foe alarm in every danger, and agdnst every 
traitor. It is in foe sanctuary foey provide that patriots sharpen foe weapons 
of vfctory.’ 

It is not to be assumed durt the Popular Sod^es flourifoed equally every* 
where. The flowing stream of foe revtfludon had many badcwaters. In 
foe district of £rvy in Aube seventy-three communes could only support 
thirteen sodedes — ^two fimnded in ’92, seven in ’93, and four in ’94. Thdr 
memberfoip averaged about dghty, but sometimes fdl to fourteen. Thdr 
attendances were irr^ular. Their answers to party quesdonnaires were 
evadve. In mch districts the Popular Sodedes lay under a su^don of 
nudtrmtUm, In others, according to reputfole witnesses, ’the whde 
pqiulatum tremUed before the arrogfoce of a handful of lawyers calling 
foenaelves uaHi fofvimrt\ and ail r^ power was in thdr control’ 

It had beoHne apparent, during foe troubles of May, ’93, that the Nadonal 
Guard was no longer suflident for all foe dudes of foe Home Fnmt. 
’How can one expect great aidvity or energy,’ asks a q»y’s report ’of men 
who,condnually <hi guard,and exhausted hf fodr dudes, spend most of fodr 
dme on camp-beds, <x go home as soon as fodr spdl of duty is over, leaving 
foerr posts short-hand^ or unattended?’ The Ckmvendon had more foaii 
once rgected Girpikhn demands fat a ^ledal Guard to defend its liberties, 
against foe allqged foreats of the ^nis mob. It had grown dred of hearing 
po^kr peddons for foe use force against hoarders and ^fiteto«,;KbjH!ii, 
wifo fodr customary flair for expbidng the ideas of didr aides, and fovert* 
ing foe energies ts foe dangerous donents in foe captal, Jacobins 
sancdotied foe creatkm of an Emogenty Army (artefe r#tM&d«im^i 

Oil April 5fo Danton had HocIem a Giron^ decree fiw a Cmivetniai 
Guard by dedbni^ foat what was rea%needed WM an itnidr ifer 
to omswe foe aristocrats. Eobopiene tu^Knted ^ idea in foe Jaifo^ 
dub a fenrdsys buor. On May foero^ tm Wippdnud 
Generd Gotv^ of foe Conufotne.: If wiw derdu^ foit a 
sdfifo fod ud^ foatwhidh Parujiad expetienoed saoBdla hefera. 
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i^v^untem were in«ydhJ«g.«> tlM! die work- 
ing. dtw ttf^rovided £», and the ca^taLat die of fi^ oouii^> 

rew^diiMauieB. It was ^erefinre proposed dttt. twiT measuies should he 
tafcoi. One was die dtsannament andarreft aU su^iected persona. The 
odwar was die establishinent of a paid army of patriolh fim fsrimht. vhrkttUu 
umscdttUSy on the model of that creaM w die>patriot CSiolier aiXfcm. 
Its dudes woe at present obscure. If the H&erdtts had their Waf, it would 
certainly be set to enforce the food r^latiois, and to secure the fbod- 
sup{dy of the ca^ntai. It would not be allowed to take over dietuncdons of 
Nadonal Guard, if the Jacobins could prevent it. ^yt Danton, who was 
forward in pnqiodng so many terrorist measures, certaltSly saw in the Revtdu- 
tionary Army an instalment of the general payment and arming of the 
stefiomum-es whidh he hoped would distract them from more serious polidcal 
ambidons. 

The foimadon of this force was sancdoned by the Convendon on June 
4di, and the Gimmune authorized enndnrent a week later. But for ^ee 
mtmths the scheme hung fire. The temctJrttes were not forward to volun- 
teer. It was not dll Barhre presented a fresh decree (September 5th} that the 
RevoludiHiary Army was actually set on foot. The force, for which Carnot 
drew up a rigUnuta four days later, was to consist of six battalions of 
infiuitry, each a thousand strong and dx squadrons of cavalry. It would 
have part use of the guns of dw Nadonal Guard. Its members, men of 
twenty-five to forty not belonging to any other force, would choose their 
own junior ofikers, and would be paid is. 8d. a day. The government was 
careful to keep control over the personnel of a b^y which ought easily 
become a hindrance rather than a help to the enforcement of order. The 
final chmce of recruits was entrusted to a committee on which the depart- 
ment WHS represented alongdde the coounune; and the commanding officers 
were iq^inted by die Committee of Public Safety. 

One way or another, it was six weeks before this rather ragged Home 
Guard paraded before this Convendon. The infiuitry was then seen to be led 
by the actor Ronsiti, Parein, a lawyer’s clerk, and the jeweller Boulanger. 
Orammont, another acecur, was Ronsin’s Chief of Staff. At the head of the 
cavalry rode the esibraiderer Mazuel. In a week’s canqai^ diey boasted, 
they would purge the suburbs of Paris of ‘a host of trtutor^ hoarders, and ill- 
disposed persons.’ They showed their spirit by singii^ patriotic songs before 
the General Coundl of the commune. 

The government had dian^ its views, rince the spring fdiout the use 
it wouH nudce of the Revolutionary Army. It now tweded all the help it 
Cot^ get a^nst the foderal revolt A decree d October loth provided fiir 
die od^hsjtoent of the new force against oountei^ievoludonaries, and fiite- 
dtadowed the billediig of garrisms tm tioubtesom towris. The JacoNta 
were not sony to be abk to disperse fifreeti hundred tinffiai^ined men hi 
' wnaB bodies ovnr some ten dqparnnents. PewchiBeats were sem as 



«£eld MXaoOi CiCR) and ev«a Brest. ‘Hie ride of anoed oudKntle in BairB 
was fUrriier kasetied winn the quin force of luariy two thousand men 
oufdied off in qtidO&dier under Roadn, Pardn, am Bouluigar to hi^ 
in rils of t^ jdbds at Lyon. 

Tbe/IUmdurioiujy a^y did some go<^ work in die ^ovinces. It in* 
specif kims^ chedcra tbodmof faodf requisitianed supplies fertiiejaitny,aiid 
jMovickd esoorri for (he graih convoys. But its chief merit, in the eyes.tff a 
government bent on oentnUizadon, ^d jedous of local imtiative, was that 
it could be alli^ed as an eiKuse for duallowii^ and disbanding unoffidal 
fi>rces of the same kind. Chalier’s Lytm ejqierimait had been rqMnted 
elsewhere — by Ysabeau andTallien at Bordeaux, by Saliceti, Gavrin, and 
Albitte at Marseille, by Ysord and Duquesnoy at Lille. It had already been 
finuid advisable to remove D<:q>pet*s Ugim from des Alloiregtf from Paris, 
and to attach it to the army of die Pyrenees. L^al sanedon was given to 
this pbli^ by the decree of December 4th, which provided (Sect. Ill, Art. 

for the disbanding at twen^-four hours’ nodee of any revtdudonary 
army other than diat establidied by die Qmvendon, and forbade the raidng 
of any such force in future. 

But even one such organizadon was enough to cause friedon with the 
municipal authorities, eqiedally in districts out of sympathy with Paridan 
Jacobinism. There were fiequent dashes between the military and die 
civilians. The Revoludonary Army, as Augusdn Robe^ierre h^ warned 
his brother, was likely to bemme counter-revoludonary. When die Hdier- 
tttts were executed, a place was found on the scaffold for Ronsin. Three 
days later the disbiuiding of his force was moved (March zydi) by die 
same man, Barbre, who had proposed its embodiment six nwnths earlier. 
Then the Jacobins had been forced to pve way to a popular demand: now 
^ey had no more need to do so. Thus a dangerous experiment and a danger- 
ous example came to a dmdy end. 

In a drcularaddressed to die dqnitments a fortnight after dieenactment 
of the decree of December 4th, and designed to soften a Uow urfaidi (k-<. 
mved them of half their powers, the members of the Conunittee of PuUic 
Sriety were at pains to eaqiound what they called it gkut dn tm 
tMtrts. Tailings inherent in the mistakes, or rather in the fiuiha , 

Girondins have (th^ daim) been diminated} everything worth keqdng 1 m 
been remoddled, but retained. In pardailaf, two great vine of fedemlism 
have been corTeae(t--its decentializatkm, and its ddayt.* How for was . 
Jacobin daim jusdfiedi 

The departmental directories had always been an obstacle to qwdE amd 
eatf rdadotu between die OHivendmi and the oommunezr They were 
cherefone iSqpmoi of all reqwnsibility for die enforoBment of the law, and 
worn dlhftn^ to the ordinary funedons of a local authority. Tlieae)b«triMi 
however ft(Hri% desaribet^ coods^ of qq tqqie.thaii a geadsai 



" /wailKM-wrmJoiiKm - 

_;<i ^ Mf vi i fo fa ^ trade, of roiuii and atnab^ of dbe natio^ prope^, 4 uid Hi.' 
ttondom. The d^artmentai priadaas, and 

were •^pressed. The aiiperiori^ of die d epa it ia Mfit to the 
dfodkt and fiommtitw diiai^ieared. The *supervinmi ^urv^met) of revolu- 
dnnuy law* was handed over to die <fistri^ atid ltt etiferceiiiait (<fpp&w- 
1^} to die Vigibuice Ccminu^ees of the oMoitnunes. 

T^h removal of an mtermecHate whed in the adtainiatradve machiiw 
nuKle poeaUe a furtlwr meawre of c^traltzadon. The and oonw 

munes, which now became^ for most puiposes^ die units of admintttmd(Mi| 

' feond duit their permanent officials (^reeurtw^s-iyH^ii^ frmmvrs) wore 
to be rqdaced by govonment offimk i^igtnts naH«um) widi roaming 
cnnmissicais and overriding powers, and in omstant oommunicadon with 
die Committee of General S^rity. Tnie^ for the present diese foncdons 
wen to be exercised by the exisdng offidals: but at any moment a mum*- 
sairt mig^t arrive from Paris, an ipurathn might be ordered, and theeontnd 
of local affiurs might be taken out of die hands of the local pe(^e. Sudi a 
i^ston was too ehdxuate. The Committee had neither enough agents nor 
enouj^ time to deal with the ocunplicated a£Eurs of sevetr hundred and fifty 
districts, and forty diousand communes. Napoleon was probably well 
advwed when he restored, in die form of his prifets^ a single administtative 
authority for each dqnrtment. 

The elimiiunion of the departments was intended to contribute to the 
second great diject of Jacobin admiiustration, qieed. The December 
decree was not content with enjoining that all n^rts, lists of names, and 
oorre^xmdMice nuist be punctually suited. It contained a whole section 
of twdye artides, headed Enva *t pronadgaAm des leity to provide for die 
{Monqit puNication of its orders. A specid commission of four members, 
widi a private printing-press, was charged vrith the du^ of puUishing and 
drculating a btdlttm des Ms to offidals ail over the countiy. It was expressly 
provided that even the less important decrees should be sent out within three 
days of their enactment Thd best commentary on these provisions is a 
decree of, March aydi, ’94, u^ich shows that^ nearly four months after- 
wards, no had yet appeared. The press was not availaUe: paper 

had to be manufoctured ; die official addresses were imt kiwwn: the pottal 
authorities were not ready to handle the parcds. In foct^ die fim number of 
the bdktm appeardi in the middle of June, *94, and omtained the Ld sbsit 
prsttrisdf die swan-smtg of the Jacobin r^me. Meanwlufe it was kft to the 
r^tesentadv^ on misaon wtid to the national ageitts to drculate die laws 
dud governed thdr action, when atid as tb^ could. It does not leouire 
tnuch imagination to realize the confosum and deh^fs thus involved, or to 
> ^pbtwrc ^ atate id mind tf «t ignomit oostt^ ms^r aiding to gnmpfo ' 
with an unperfoct series of successive and someomet ovetiappitg regiffiitKim. 

In view of such difficulties, it was a htde hard dwt pul^ officii ^uld . 
have been wahied that *die piercing eye* of die Goaumttee of Public &riety 





md ^tiptdii have heen thiesMBed wt&idie 
tiandiMii pueuhiaentB prescrilbed m S^Kdcm V of d» l>ccember deoei^ 
fittt^mefit>ru^^fh>ml<H^tenittofiiii^ri(oiii&ai^dielQ8fi5^dvicri|^t^ 
imd dieooiifitcaiti(»i of pn^eriy, to die death penalty hr a centnfaditvr iu 
hiUain dttlm. Secdm V was, no ^ubt, asalutaiy wmningto thecenadnaUe 
number of n^^dwts and fedendists who a^ dui^ %» office^ and to aodi 
monberi die JaodlHa pt^ itself as todc eiuy money in govemoMait posts. 
But it inevinddy stifled irndadv^ and encouraged a d^ if not an idle, 
routine. There was point as wdl as humour in the oomphunt a fiidier of 
thir^-e^t children, of whom diirQr^two were boys, that most oi die 
admmistmdve posts were oocu{»ed by bachelors, and durt these men *qient 
their dnife in the cafd, die gambling-moon, and the brodid, unless they were ' 
at Ae office reading plays, and practising Aoodng.* 

*He*8 too origitud hr my taste.’ The remark was made ly Augusdn 
Robe^erre about Joseph Lebon: it might be taken as a motto for all such 
r^mes. Over-coitralizadon sterilizes variety, and breeds stupidity. The 
Jacobins, indeed,' were not theorists, but practical men dealit^ with an 
emergency. They had none of the mass-stupidides nowadays cwed ideo- 
logical: no radalism, no and-Semidsm, tto militant and exduave natuaud- 
ism. Their mild attempts to conscript the labour, to reqiundon the means, or 
to nmuld the minds of F renchmen would be thou^t laughable by present- 
tky professors of these arts of government. Their qiyii^ was luit in^utntorial, 
their punkhnaents were not refined by tortur^ ^eir method of liquidating 
their polidcal enemies was the humanest they could devise. Tbey retaiae(^ 
in their most ferodous moods, a sense of propordon and a soise of humour 
whidi saved them from the lowew depths of d^;radadon. But they could 
not esaqie die fiite of all governments 'which subratute oonqnilsion hr per- 
suasion, and put servility before service. 

It » somedmes objected that the Jaodbin regime was govemmoit by a 
minority. If stress is to be laid upon the word 'minority,* it has to be jMOved 
disu die three diousand JaooHn dubs in the 'provinces did not repmsenk die 
mass of revoludonary opinion} and that die body of nead|^twd mfllioai 
active ddzens who recoided their ipproval of die oonsdtudon o^’93 had no ! 
right to ^edge die support o£ the other two millions who.abdained'fijom 
vodrg. If stress is to be hid rather on the word ‘govenaaent,’ it may jbk 
tn^eested that all govemstent i% m analysis, minority govmmieiit^:i^ that 
iiolndt need be found srith tfa^ so hmg as die gwmtmtgaribcHity haa^m 
oemfidotoe of die majority, and an effbmive sover^ite mrides m tte-khii^. . 
people. If the French peo^ ddtg^adl toe much mhs activity, d^rit^ the 
yetim to iw jaeddo rulera, h may wdl have tbae aoi tmt because It 
lariked rite ^rit to i^untt a r^jme 

te Mted ^deriiv to ovtsdmiw n wl4dtltri^ 

Hhch minied, in eithm caae^ upon the fediiig.iha< dw aha a period of 
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tnMitiditi tetm «^hidi a sew order would soon emei^ wordi widtiiffi fiw, 
and) if ne^ be, woiili sibling for/It 9 your ta^* Si^u>Jii8t^siid)*to 
Inuldadtj wiiioseditizaistreat oneancMherasfiriendbyguestSyandlmslien. 
It is fow task to le-estaUnlr public ocHifidenoe, and to make it underMood 
diet revolutionaiy government means, not war or oonquett^ but die passage 
nusery to happsess, fitMp comipdon to honesty, mm bad prind|^ to 
good prinaides.* But would the tianntirmal period ever end? Would llte 
dearsi^tedness whidi dictated Jacobin ums triumph over the sn^pidi^ in- 
volved in Jaoolun means? Robe^ienehadlaiditdownasthemottoofrevolu- 
donary government dnt intimidation (/rrrettr) wis. disastrous without 
patriotism (vcrfw), and patriotism powerless nd^ut indnudadon. But if 
indmidadon bea^ the order of the day, mi^t it not sap die foundations 
of patriotism? 

Such was the problem whidi the Jacobin repme had yet to solve. 


Chaptbr XXI 
CIVIL WAR 

Ewian niM deum ita» eadem homimim nbiei, eaedem aodbrum camae in dncordiam 
egeie.— (Tacitus, Hist. 11. 38.) 

Thx Jacobin control of die Convendon lasted fourteen months, gradually 
stret^jthening its hold over the country, until it ended in the dictatorship 
overti^wn in July, *94. The period may be divided, without more vio- 
lence than always accompanies die vivisecdon of histoiy, into four parts. 
< From June 2nd, ’93, when the Girondin depudes were expelled from the 
assemUy, undl July ayth, when Robespierre joined the Conunittee of 
Public Safo^, die Jacol^ wne still too weak to exfddt fheir victory at 
hmne^ or to win another indie fidd. The surrender mhfainz and Valen- 
detuies in th|^last wedc of July marked die bankruptcy d^CKrondin militar- 
ism. An int^ficadonof die British Uockade, atir|pe(Bnaonof die revolt 
in the province^ and the beginnings of die <firay/tRs|lKles in Parn cnnbined 
to make the government’s poridim very difficult. 

The reeiganizatfoa of die Committee of Pulffic Safety (July loth) 
re-invigoratM 1^ government almost as much as die inau^radon of the 
CoswendonitM^a year before. Thereplacem^of DatitonbyRobe^rre 
opoied a second period 0uly aT^-Decedibo' durii^ whidi arfaman- 

tng change was bjmigjit about in die fece ef arais. The Girraidui leaders 
.wea^ otofewedmcxecufed; AUdw resources of die couin a yvrb i e m olffitged 
..for , Military successes wme guned o^ fom feon^at Hoodschoote^ 
Wa^^gdes, Qbolet, atd Lym. '^A comafoied adndiastisdon eonverfed 
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; 9tit limv were soon «gm fresh troiiMe. llw tnragh showed ^teiw* 
srdves inssdaUe. 'Ote atid-dericals let dtdr {asnon cany them hepond 
fcnon. the very day after the decree December 4th had regolvned 

ft» Jacohiii govemmetf Dennoulins puUished die first ituodier m a p^er 
whom onavowed aiin was to restore die eaaer stsndards a Dantmist 
. r^jms; The Committee of PuUk-Safety, having either to abdicate or to 
assert its monopdy of power, diose the way^of force. A period whidi 
had begun with a oireat of dictatordiip ended widKlie reality of it At the 
Grids of Germinal, Year 11 , first the fiUberdst and the Dantonist 
oi^xmtion went to the scaffold. 

The final period (April 5th-JuIy aStfa, ’94} & that of the supremacy and 
fall a Rob^ien&t regime divided by internal feuds, didUced for its plans 
to enforce puUic decency and discipline, discredited by an unsuccessful 
economic {wlicy, and undermined' by die hidden enemies and half-revoded 
victims of its power. 

In June, ’93,France had been atwar fiirmore than ayear. Frenchmen 
were beginning to see that an adventure lighdy and unadvisedly begun could 
not so eaaly be abandoned. It must be carried through, whatever die 
cost, to victory or death. A state of war, which the most solidW establidied 
governmmt can never ftce without the fear of change, is doubly dangerous 
to a newly founded r^me. Already die unhi^y king, staking his fortunes 
on foreign intervendon, had lost both his throne and his life. Already 
Brissot and his friends had been overwhelmed in the dmster provoked by 
dieir bid for power. Already the pet^le were regrettii^ the toi^ier in which 
they had allied themselves to be exploited by an^idous or treacherous 
feeders, ^llieir just anger with the imgris^ and dieir siatural resoitment 
at foreign interference, which in^ired the gallant yplunteering of a year 
ago, seemed remote and unmeanit^ in the disttusuHunent of a long war. 
l^iat began as a glorious adventure ^ become a diA round of duly md 
dai^r. The minoriy udio had qqiosdS the war-fever of ’91-2 bedause 
they ftiresaw military defimt, the derigns oS the court, ibe tinbidons of 
Bmsoi^ and the polidcal influence of & generals, could nSw point to the 
-tyudt rS. all ifieir predic^ms. A ftedi dai^er had been added which mi^t 
risohavebetofii re se en "t faeexploidr^ofmeiHrtiwi’sHecesMriesbyiyec^b- 
toi8,profifeen> Olid ^ agents tfffon^ powers- Called bodi by ambidon 
and Waaenseof duty ^idieye the fimureofftte Ghondint^ dw Jactfliiin 
wbula need great eiwr]gt, and indeed ruthfestne^ to deal with p very 
dangerous ritiisdi^ 

was.ddfenc in dw fiield trhtdi bid bim^t.ftte new g^weanneiit Into. 
I ipq«ivm : victory in die iGeM cotdd estsl^ it , The turn ei^esmd in 

' Ihie dde cf die Conmuttfe-pf Graand Seoiniiy ooilihi.be attained mifeby 
:dw means eapressed in iw dde of die GomepitfeiC bf Pid|i& Safety. Tfee 
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«ijr 4 » WM lie eould iHa 

^ cdf ^ AOKuid nujbrii^ Camqsntion tn idbe couBt^ 

oid|^ V they SKved ^ lana, die bomet^ ukl ifbe £)od the pebfte 
a^iuvt'sttemj^t) dntfcy ^ mtegrity of ^ repiU^ 

Xt me a dn^e war, but a war u^cm duee ftmtk There was a fen^ 
enemy in the emt^ a Cstholb-riqralist enemy in dte weM^ and a £sdeialm 
enemy in die south. Tl^ revolt in the nordi-wdi^ p^y owing to die 
inc om petenc e of its leadins, and pardy owii^ to its isolation mm the 
oenties of revdt in the so;i^, bad alrc^y -odlapsed. 

Bordeaux, diou^ free frmn serious economic troubles, had not escaped 
political controversy. Almost every plw staged at the Grand-thdfttre ly its 
enterprising manageress, jMadune Dorfeuille, from Chdnier’siC^/rr IXto 
Ilya’s yttmCilasAnii L* Amides Leisyhzd led to anti-Jaoobindemonsttati<»s 
by the sedM pefedaire de la jeususse hurdelaite ; dll it became one of die mms 
of the Jacobin regime to purge the localytage. In this reacdonai^ atmoe" 
{diere ^ news of June and caused an outbreak of anger against raris and 
the Convention. The local representadves on misriem were espeBed from 
the town. A committee was set up to organize * reristanoe to o{^retnon.* 
There was talk of rmsing an army ei^^ thousand men to co-operate 
with Cusdne, the commander of die nordiem army, and widi Houdiar^ 
the commander of the army of the Moselle, in a combined mardi on the 
ci^ital. By August Bordeaux was full of priests, em^rants, and tuisto- 
crats. Their threats against the Jacobins were encouraged by the presence 
of refugee Girondins from Own — Guadet, Pddon, and Baiharoux. 
The Omvendon seoaaed fsr a dme to be fued widi a sp>^ini* revedt Bm 
military measures proved, aftmr sdl, to be unnecessary. Finance ruled die 
rituadon. Althto^ it Confiscated a hundred and wr^ diousand poun& 
of govemmesit money,,the munidpali^ <A Bordeaux was unaUe to feed 
its swtdleif pt^uladoi^ sdll less to equip an eipediticmaiy force i^pupst 
Pa^ In Sf^teniber it tiunely allowed itself to be n^daoed by an Insurreo- 
do^ Commune (as it would hive^bwn caUed in Paris) compqwd <^00111- 
misNonen ekqted by the wedons. 

This appBiently Jaoibin victory Aould have ended lhe\affidr. 

It did not. Ihe em^ rquesentadyes of the Coiivmdon doid||^ dto 
Bean zeal of the Insuriecdonal t^mune, and lefiisediia mvlhidoii .^' 
letom. It was not undl die middle of Octdier that Bandm and Yiifocmi^ 
TallieB and Chaudron-Rousseau at last conrideied that enouadt of ihdr 
enemies were in prison to prove die repentance of the Bondebus^ and to 
guarantee didr own mfety, On*the tfsh dwy entetted Boideatt ty » 
jynabolic breasdi in the tosrn walls. Thckfittt carewas to«| ttpaoattrii[i> 
mm^ ssuBtairt^ which durit^ the next tune aosiths ttiod 

over eight hundred * rabd^* ami put neufy three hsndred ofdieai to deadi. 
But ^ thoD^t dieir tecietaif^, Pqrren iPfXdrwdj wm aot eaei^ 
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TlMte aUHt Ik; amBdidi^ ia liie atmi^ptoe or ia ^ aoi^, 
af JBoni^ana; tiwt gwr^ cvea {a J[aoobm jaikioa a taint oi GiironinB idbaaaf. 
fi%en tifiaem at last anpriscmed Mm &r the o coeaes of hb Vi^jSaaoe 
GamnSttee^ f}*Heml sent word to Ms matten in Puis. In ’<9^ 

Ts^iea liad to d^nd fainself be&re the Committee of PnbUc Sai^ 
a^sijtatdiaisetofloase and luxurious liwi^. In Apr3Jidliai,the7omigest 
mi nsost iat^^igent of ritegovenunenPs tnvdliiig 0(Hnmusionei% aitim 
atBordeaux. He disnussedYsabeau, restored P^rreOi and hunted down Ae 
oulkwed Girondins. When news came> on July 31st, of the fidl of Robes* 
pierre, he proceeded, widi admirable presence (» ndn^ to anest Xiacondie, 
rile Preadi^ dTTallien’s couit<4nartial, and sent him, a week later, to the 
guilk^e. Thus evetyone’s idea ofjustioe was satisfied, except that of rile 
tdcrims. _ * 

At MarsnOe, as at Bordeaux, riie municipal government set up I7 ri^ 
revoiurion had hitherto lived on friendly terms with the mercantile dass 
whkh paid the rates and maintained the commercial pro^rii^ of the 
town. It had even profited \tf tlu food-shortage of ’9i--s to build up an 
import trade in gcun from overseas. It was not long sinoe Marseille had 
bem proud tA its republican ^irit. Jt had sent federal troops to Paris, to 
Aix, and to Aries. There had bem Marseillais among riie mmi vriw 
guarded Louis* scaffold on January aist But the dictato^ip of the Paris 
d&mmune had offended the pride of the cafntal of the Midi; and the British 
Modcade had swept its ships from the seas. At Marseille, as at Bortkaux, 
riie news of June and caus^ an immediate outbreak against the headquarters 
of JacoMnism. Boisset and Bayle, the representatives of the Convention, 
were es^elled from the town. The Jacobin dub of riie rue Hiubaneau 
was do^ The ‘amti ghtiral of sectioas declared an insurrection 
against thegovemment. On June 6th a joint meeting of local auriiorities— 
munidpal, metric^ and departmental — prcqposed to sumnum a oommitwon 
r^rese^ting all die souriiem departments. It was to meet at Bourm— so 
fiur norm was ^ movement expected to q^retld — and was to mobilize an 
army whkh Bwliatoux, from hb confinement in Paris^ urged should march 
on me capitid, and *exdnguith anarchy.* 

Idke Bordeaux Mari^ was soon filled with malconleitts of the usual 
kinds { but riM^ induded, as befitted so cosmopditan a centre^ foreign 
8pte% and fiar^n s pec u la t ora. Even drizea E^tf^ the d-dtwmt Due 
d’Orldani^ wM to bo found there. But little was acco w plwbed. As at 
Bmrdeainci Gitondin eitthuaasm was soon discouraged by lack of supplies. 
When, in ndd-August, riie advance d' government troops foreatened actual 
starvarion, riw munictpal% wrote to Lm Hoo^ the admiral in command 
of the Brirish .fleet blockading riie por^ offafliig, in letum for his h^ 
to fiodtdm Louis XVll king w France. This wet too sMich for the patriot 
eMMnts in riw dty. Encouraged by Carteam^ the Oonventiaa hmmal^ 
Buy fratonuaed unto the amiudpal tioops,aod w^ u bsttdiw that TouIob 
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ji^senttoh^mflieittbdlksii. WW the nyiMfeafHi Milyr 

•dBab nfused to fight. On Ai:^;ust;a5ih Gutea^ ui 3 hh a 

giotip of Pam repnaentativo^ entered^ town, ilw lOvolt was o^ver. 

As at Bord»ux, so at Marseille the downfidl of fisdnnditta, was fidWed 
at first^ar^me<^loGal Jacohinism. Wl^lWfiifiedto^wdie leqoi^ 
raddessness^ its^ace was taken hjr a repiesstvo sjrstom directed firom Ptffit. 
Between and October dw pnsfederal antlt^iides resinned ooatnd 

ofthe town } die Jacobin dttb reopened its doors i therewdudonaijrtrfibti- 
nal i^med its cnerations. But if die Bordeaux ur bred indij&reidnii, 
the air of Marseuk bred ^utocrac^r. The Hdi merdhants diirked dwir 
share of taxadcHiy and invested their wealth abroad. The ^lecuktors finind 
that fresh profits could be made by evading the food regulations, or 
smug^ng goods diroi^h the blockade. Even the guiUotine^ whith by ^ 
end of Ai^ust had de^atdied a promising number of fedendists, ^nd its . 
work impraed by interest and bribery. During five months of municipal 
management the execution-rate was not more thw half that of die tmimsbtt 
mUitairt which fbUowed. < 

In October die mild Albitte was replaced by die rudilesB Barras tuid 
Frdron. PauI-Franf(Ms-Jean-Nioolas Barras was a man of aristocratic 
Urdi, 1^10 had at one time served in the Cdonial army, till die experiences 
of the fidl of Pondicherry turned him from war to politics. He was less 
of a Jacobin dian he pretend^ to be, and less of a philanderer than ho* 
liked to be thought His present mission qualified him to become the patron 
of Bonaparte, .and the dSiective ruler of France. Louis-Marie-Stanidas 
Frdrcm, a Jacobin joumali^ had been Robeq^rre's contemporary at 
Cdk^andwasnowasiqiporterofhb re^me. A yearlater hewoplddo 
his b^ to compass his dead^ and to Uadeen his faa^ respectabfe 

ernttsarks of ^ central government proebpmed a pofiqr of rquession. 
£« Urreur, they said, «st d I'trdrt iujuar. 

They began by dot^hg the rate of executions : thqrendedbysttst^tii^ 
m destroy w vety . identity of the third largest dty m France, Not Inerefy- 
were foieralisc.biuldiiigB to be pulled down. Marse^ ib^ was to ^ 
appear from the niap. Theplacewasherioefwrditobc]oaofm.in<^sMi^^ 
Town w^hout a name.* Tim ind^^ wa% howem, tfisafpo^.OT 
Iw die govemmeid, which had already mfiicted It upon ^ . 

Sa weoGB btnr Magnet, a new episBaty, amved fiem Par^ a^ , 

cfjaisuai^fidt was revoked. InMattht^oourt'nnudad wasjigam rei^^ 
by die tribunal, which, borrowing new zeal from its predecessor, carried out 
within a Ittde more than a mondi a hundred and tsrenty^jght doeciitioAs. 

Even that was not the end. ThedecreeofApnlifididio^havetiana- 
ftraed all poBdod trials to Bsris. But dime we» stSl w npmy prisoners . 
4 U Mami^ that a ^e^ frihtuud^Orm^ was set to dead with them. 
'Dw ns* court, adopting mediods devnedil^ Coodwit, and soon adhpted 
to Paris by the bw of die aand Pnirial,aanM niit itsworic ip eAcian^ 
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gttt to lff» tmo month* «n 8 tf»f three IwndieJ aid di^>yw 
da ^ Miold. When the stonn had pM#d; 

. w» M nuns. It* meidiants had fled, its weakh smUne^ 

PtendiiepwsBonh^SS 
l^eled the Bntito bhickade had Ix^ In ouqis of *05 Mamille 
afnm m (he snallettj^ and is no more than a d^ ^ 1 ^. 

'^mpottfaca of Toulon lay less in its inoonstderaUe tiade in oil and 

!2rt2TJ” ««»t of Fiance, 

^ (^ haM of die French Mediterranean fleet Here Malouet had h^ 

IntttOm dt h marw. Here RtAespierre had started die munidpality 
m a OMitertwth ^ naval commandant, the Comte de l^mia, aniuhS 
1^ revra^ with the honorary citizenship of the town. When this 
sa mondB ^troversy was dosed by a vote of the assembly (Januaiy 
16 ^ the lo^ patnots fidl out amongst diemsdves. tL Jaoobm 
dub Md municipality were on One side, the Girondin secdons Jd naval 
^blishmimt were on the other. As elsewhere, the Jacobin coup d’ftat of 
June, 93, brought matters to a head. Within, a month Toulon Ll set up 
a Girondm committw j it had thrown the local representatives. Bayle 
and Beauvais, into pnson , it had sent help to the MarseUlais. The refels 
57^“ , revenge. When news came of the collapse of 

die revolt m Normandy, and of the feU of MaredUe, Rear-admiral 
Trogc« committed the untorpvable offence of treating •with Admiral 
Hoi^ tor die surfer of his ships uid forts, invetum for help in the defence 
<a the towii^i^ the Jacobins, and in the restoration of the Bourbon 
nKMwchy. This he did m defiance of the feeling of his men. Five thousand 
of them ur^r Rw-^miral Saint-Julien, the second in command, were 
allowed by Lord i|{ood to sail to four of die Idast serviceable of their ships. 
undCTa flajs of truce, to Rochefort, Lorient, and Brest When the republk^ 
araites |^ved r^ die town, ^ey found its inner harbour crowded with a 
i^r^ Flench naiw, its outer basin occupied hy foreign men-of-war, 
^ It* forts^mani^ by r^y Seventeen thousand British, Spanish, 
Pi^fflcmtese, Nei^tan, and French royalist troops. ^ 

Tltesie^ofToulonoudast^ by two month* that of Lyon. Ithasbehn 

too as an episode in the eaai||f career iff the Corrican 'artillery 

^heral of outsti^tng roerit^ citizen Buonaparte,’ whom Augustin Robe^ 
^remenMnedina lettertohisbrQ&bron^ril4di. It has too seldom 
been tteat^,» the di^ of the dvil war. It was a zerioai and ififficnlt 
^wteMi, dttrim whkh two goieials weae teciillid to ditgcace. ^The 
bcw^iw arote OM to contend not only with a troaUeioiae ter rain, but abo 

hi* ttei^ aa well 

^The Committee of FiMfe Safety, Wdi M 
tonae^ i ^rties, ^re fitered toeind Itobeq^ertyb wM^ toelOonicM 
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i^nOiteiysvtiicMitksiemtoi^WoilBedliarpMrab^ *tlie 

fitud do^wt^ of Augu^n Rdbe^erfe, dMcrdHi^ in ttue var-corre^ii- 
d«it tile tanudt nf !>xnDd)er 2711% siunra tilut k wn a gallant tt 
«• n ttooesilul flpnn^an. 

It «»» misfortune idttt Berm at^ Frdion, wk> were aireaiil^ 
^r^ttUtcan vengwtce’ <Mi the MaireiBaisythouM have had iheiroMQmiation 
extiuuied to Toolon. As aeon as die town fell ther took over die r^ulave 
hudneisofpiwf^ing the rebels. *Toiiion>* wrote Frdron, 'shall be nsed to 
dw ground} itsinhalntantBshallbeputtodiesword} theEr^UdiySpsuuasdSy 
r^ Neqtolitans diall be drowned.* The threat was almost carried out. 
The Briddi i|eet, in^ed, made its escape, burning or carr^di^ off a great 
part of die Froich navy, and taking on board xwarly fifteen thousand refogees. 
But nodur^ oould save the rest. Frdron was soon able to report diat 
twelve diousand workmoi had been requisitioned to pull down die town. 
'Every day nnce our entry,* he added, 'two hundred Toulonais Iwve bem 
shot Already eight hundred have b^ emcuted.* 

Not even the da^er of Charlotte Corday struck a Mow more fetal to 
Girondism than die news armounced in the Convendon during the debate 
of Jurie 'and, that Lyon had risen agunst the government Bonfeaua^ 
Marseille, and Toulon were important centres (ff maritiine trade or sea- 
power. But they lay as fer from Paris as could be. Their defection was a 
fixmder, almost a foreign afour. Even die Vendde revolt, so much nearer 
hcxne, could be localize^ and did not threaten die heart of the counoy. 
But L^ was the second of France, almost a rival cafdtsL It had 
been the seat of Roman rule and die cwitre of die Roman road-^stem 
north of the Alp% at a time when Paris hardly ea^ed/ It had known Sateen 
centuries of dvic lifii, and nearly five htmdred years of oommirniai self- 
government It boasted a peculation of sqpie hundred and fi^ ^oifeand 
touls. Its Iwppy poddon at the junedon of die Rhdne and thnr^ne mwiie 
it the gate-way of dw Midi. Its indintries provided a quarter of all t^ 
exports of die coundy. Its ma^saunes contained die tmlitary stores of 
the southern amues. The rdidlkm of Lyon was a nfeiace to whede 
Jacobin r^ime. The presaioewithm its crowded waUs of a huge «t^ (fis> 
contented dass tff workers, whose last risii^ had been cruelly repressed 0^’: 
seiien yearf before, increasi^ the risk of a geiwtal eonfia^adon. 

The manner as wdl as the moment of ^ rising emd^fend foe cfaadb»^ 
ILyon, lilm Paris^ had its secdons, its adive ddaens, and its new 
otganmed imder the law of lyqo. like Pa(% lu 4 a jafo^ cMi>; 
a dty BiOitta, and a patriefo: press. iWe vm foe sttwe fifed faete^^ 
aristacnidcdqHurtment and a democratic commune. There were dte same 
food tntnfoles, the same provocative extremes of poverty and weatfo. Lyon 
too had its Basdlk ; and foe fidi of the Otttaau de Phm Seme (September 
’^ 1 ) hid been aooon^anied by acts of savagery whifo foowed foat 
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tiie cQtdiMiiti of L)khi had nothing to knn from the ttfimirhtim of 
Para. 

But heneath this a roare n t lUcenew the republkanttm of Lyon had deve- 
loped on lines of its own. It was frnn Ljron that Madame Koland, ndioae 
luvase may still be seen there, wrote, in the early months of the rewdatkm, 
of *a sodal inequality more marked, more stubbornly resented, and more 
fimadcally defended' than in Paris, arid described the crowd of *petty offidak 
aid financier^ the sons bakers or inn-keepers, who hate to see riieir 
relarions ruing in the sodal scale, and anithematiM rite reyolutitm.* It 
was of the Lycm district riiat a G^tnan traveDer'Sfrote in Pdiruaiy, ’92, 
*No one thinla of sacrificing an atom of his own interests for the good cause,* 
and ‘Here die <me diii% that everyone covets at all costs is peace, and die 
security indiqiensabie to business.* This foreigner foresaw that owing to 
the rise of prices, and die depredation of the assignats, the Lyon working 
rlaaa would soon be in a deplorable situadon. In feet, during die winter of 
*92r-3 the number of persons in need of relief was esdmated at over twenty 
t^usand. 

Yet all this £d not egqilain vriiy m atf which had professed its loyalty 
to the revolution of August loth, and to the republic of September 21st, 
diould take up arms against the government of June 2nd. The reason lay 
in the sodal and oocupadonal solidarity of a great industrial centre ; a 
sdidari^ strange to the coonopolitan make-up of the capital; a sdidarity 
which enabled the well-m^o merchants and tradesmen who monqiolized 
mumdpal office to oommand die support of the active ddzens the dubs- 
and sccdons, even whilst they intrigued with royalists and counter-revedu- 
donarim; a sdidarity which drove the Jacobin minority into violent reprisals 
faa^y parallded elsewhere. Here was a Girondism m exeelsis, and the 
de frtfumSs of Jacolnnism. 

The mcecudon of Louis XVI was sated upon by the Lyon Jacobins 
as an opportunity to assert diemselves. Marie-Joseph Chdier, a business* 
man of forty-ria^ of Piedmontese origin, organic at; armed foUosrin^and 
announced his ip^don of purgiig the dty of ‘all arinocrats, moderates, 
egoists, speculaton, hoarders, usurers, and priesdy fiuiadcs.* Hn ‘revolu- 
tionary army’ carried out this pre^ramme b^ arresdig, and somedmes 
murdering die richer and more reaedemary dtizens. After a long struggle, 
Bertrand, ooe of his ftffiow^ was forced intet the mayoral^. The 
arrivd of Dubds-Craned and a Jacobin deputation in the huddle of May 
gave to a provitidal outpost of Jacobinism the suicdon and support of dm 
capital. > 

But by now die Girondins were dive to therdvger of an ihtack upcm' 
their persems and property. They formed and-jaodiwi dubs in thdseisdoiw. 
V^hen these were dose^ they oigamzed an aimed atiadc npm the iWn 
HaB. On Mi^ 29di, a dxf never fomopen by good Lyonnal^ latter stieet- 
fi^dtg hrdte out. Four hundred t^aeiis feit vsdory nmuih^ with 
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aad-JacoUm; Their local revo^ wss nuld. Oidjr Oudior, and 
Si«t^<meoflibfi:dlowefB^ were emcHted. A aubacriptkm was opa^ to 
r^eve dw inctum of bc^ parties. But it was not to be expected 
Htfaat die new Jacobin govemmmt would overiodc so strildlng a defiuioe dF 
itsaudioritjr. Six inQn& before Ljron had shomiPxris die wajr to a Jacobin 
dictatordiip: now it had rehpsed into Glrtmdism. Qnlio', die hero of 
March, was the manyr of hfojr. At the ver^ time udioi Jaccdiinism 
was triumphing in Paris, it was oeii^ overthrown at Lyon. On the very 
day ^une ist) that die Paris sections were {»epuiiw to surround die Cmv- 
vention and to force die expulsion of die Girmuun deputies^ the amtU 
ginirai it la emmme dt Lym issued a manifi»to denoundng die local Jaco* 
bins as ‘anarchists,’ and encourafpng dieir betrayal to a newly ocmstituted 
Police CcMnmittee. Within a few weeks Lyon was joiiung with Marseille, 
Toulon, and other rebel districts of the Midi in ^buis for a concerted maidi 
on Paris. 

When it was realized how firmly the new'govemment in Paris was 
holding its position, the victors of Lyon would willingly have drawn bade. 
Th^ even tried to condliate the Jaowins I7 pasring a resolution aj^roving 
the constitudon of ’93. But an intercepted letter from Dubois-Craned 
diowed that their repentance came too late. Within two days of the 
reconstitution of the Committee of Public Safety (July izth) die Conven- 
tion had declared Lyon to be ‘in a state of rebdlion agunst die rqniblic,’ 
and had prepared an anned force to repress the ^dt. The city was already 
marked down for revenge. Kellermann and a iepuldican army mig^t at any 
moment appear outride its vralls. The Lyonnais chose as thetr^ leader 
Perrin de Prdey, who had fought with the Svriss in the defence of the 
Tuileries, and prepared to stand a siege. It was a tense moment The whtde 
issue between Jacobinism and Girondism, between federal and centralized 
republkantnn, was to be derided by a duel to the death between Paris and 
Lyon. 

A last effort to aiptd riril war was made I7 Robert Linde^ tiie aUett 
conriluitor whom ^e government could have emido^; but it fiifieL 
On August 8th Kellermaim appeared before the ri^,’and called on it to 
surrender. When it refused, the bombardment began. Red-hot caiu^an- 
balls bounced along tiie streets, and set the bulldingB rm fire. The ddfenifers 
were reduced by cowardice or desertion from twen^-five thm^ood to not 
much more than six tiiousand men. The rrinforcements that tiiey eiqpeobed 
fiomhfotsefile never arrived. The rr^Ukan army grew mnunfoers every 
day. When the garrison were summoned to pve up tiirir general md hw 
snuE^ and to surroidor at discretion, th^ lefoNd. But at hn^ rifher two 
moi^* rieg^ in which two r^Ulcan armies were ei^iged, and a vast 
amonnt of anununitioa was expoukd, tiw city yyaa; 

Cootium, ti» senior represeiitative ^ die i^afenanent^ believed 
that no pnnynnait would suffice ritost of ffie cnenrimt^ td die ritizena 
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taken imder wttas^ the min of the ridier civiSang, and Ae removd of 
die poorer population to some more patriodc part ^ die country, where 
they might ^change their nature, ai^ become useful ddaens.* It was 
in this ^rit that the Convendon, almost before it was certain of the 
£dl of L^oi^ published the famous decree for its destruction. A cammmm 
4xtr€i9rdmimri was set up to punish the rebels mStainmint $t sant dilm. 
The inhabitants were to be disarmed. The rich quarters of the town 
were to be pulled down. The name Lyon was to be struck off the mapi 
and such parts of the place as might sdll be standing were to be calM 
Ville-affiranchie (Frecd-town). ‘Upon the ruins of Lyon,’ it was decreed, 
*a column shall be set up, to bear witness to posterity of the crimes and punish- 
ment of the royalists of this town, with this inscription : — **Lyon made 
war on liberty: Lpn no longer exists." ’ With this savage enactment went 
a covering letter trorn die Committee of Public Safety, written by Robes- 
pierre, instructing the representadves at Lyon to carry it out avfc um 
siviriti inexorable. 

Couthon approved of this policy; but he was hardly the man to enforce 
it. Three weeks later (November 4th) he was supersded by CoUot d’Her- 
bois, Fouch^ and Ch&teauneuf-Randon. To them were added, on Novem- 
ber 25th, the officers in command of the armie rhwhetiannaire sent to help 
in the work of repression — RonSn, Boulanger, and Parein. These were the 
men responsible for a punitive regime whidi l^ted till the recall of Fouchd 
to Paris cm March aythf ’94. Their executive was a commission temporaire, 
or de surveillance ripublicaine^ of twenty members, set up on November i oth, 
which divided its attention between the city itself and the surrounding 
department. Their working orders, the Instrucdon of November i6th, 
provided for the abolition of aristocracy, the arrest of all suspected persons, 
the taxation of the rich, the increase of agricultural producdon, and the 
extirpadon of religious i^dcism. But wlut was most significant was the 
spirit in which these measures were to be carried out. ‘A revolutionary 
agent,’ saj^ the Instruction, ‘may do anything. He has nothing to fear, 
except failure to reach the level of republican legality. He who anticipates 
this, or goes beyond it, or even seems to have passed its goal, may not yet 
have re^ed it’ 

The history of the punishment of Lyon may be studied in the records 
of thethreecourt8---ther«mmirxfwimi/i^^^ (October x2th-November 28th), 
the conmusnoH poptdaire or Doifetdlle (so notomus became die name of its 
President, the husband of the dieatrical manageress of Bordeaux), and the 
commission rivolutionstasre or (for similar reasons) Parein^vehichf in) less 
than nx months, tried over four thousand prisoners and condenmed 
nearly halfofthem to death. The first of these courts dealt with ccnxibs^fs, 
the second with nm-combatants, and die diird, which supexseded them, 
with both. It was the comsnission Parein which, sometimes trying twenty 
prisonecB an hour, and using the firing squad as w^ as the guiUotine, carried 
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out die bulk of die encudotis at die rate of twenty^ight a day for tviro mon tin 
on end. It was this omrt, too, whidh, encouraged by Ccdlot d’Heibctts, 
was guilty of a fdeoe of brutali^ remarkaUe even in din dreaiy and dis» 
tasteftil record of violoioe— the ouns-shoodi^ (mUrailiadts) of December 
4di-5th. 

Other parts of die Instruction were carried out widi the same almost 
rdigbus ferodty. The fortifications of the dty, and die houses of its richer 
inhabitants, were systematically destroyed; a repiesmtadve struck the first 
ceremonial bbw. The ‘martyri Chalier’s remains were disinterred, and 
g;ven public burial. His head — a sacred, and (thanks to the guillotine) 
aportable relic — yns carried by CoUot to Paris, and presented tothe Conven- 
tion. The ex-Oratorian Fouchd, fresh from his anti-derical experiments 
at Moulins and Nevers, found the extirpation of fimatidsm spedally 
congenial, and on Novmber 30th staged in die church of Saint-Jean a 
festival of Reason. At Saiitf-Roch Monvel lectured on the poetry of 
the pagan Lucretius. Their labours were protected by the sansculettts 
of die Revolutionary Army, and Messed by Hubert’s Pire Duchesne, which 
now printed a speoal edition at Lyon. Only depopulation proved to be 
impracticable. , 

Perhaps it would have been better if some sudi plan could have been 
carried out. It was handy to be e3q)ected that a fiurtious and intractable 
people woidd forgive their injuries, unlearn their violence, and rebuild 
a pro^rous Lyon on the rubble-heaps of VilleMaffranchie. The recall 
of Fouchd gave the place a short respite. With the fall of Fouchd’s enemy 
Robespierre the Girondins had thdr revenge on the Jacobins, and a White 
Terror raged at L}ron only less ferodously than the Red Terror which had 
preceded it. Under the Directory the pl^ gradually returned to polirical 
convalescence. It remained for Bonaparte to restore, under careful super- 
vision, a municipality which had proved so unfit for self-government, and 
a mayoral^ which had been the cause of such bitter strife. Witii the re- 
erection of the buildings which had been pulled down came a revival of 
the industries upon which alone the peace and pro^rity of the town relied. 

The insurrec^on in the west was not due to die coup d'Uat of June, ’93; 
it was an inheritance from the Girondin regime. It was a very different 
afliur ffom the rebellions in the south. The rebels in the Vendde and ^ 
surrounding districts were peseants and formers, led by ndiles and priests. 
It was not a productive area. The only great seapport likely to be affected 
was Nantes: fortunately it was situated on the remoter south bank of ^ 
Loire.. The Vendde revolt did no^ like diat oi Bordeaux or 
af^ieal to the commercial bourgeoiri^ or, like that of Lj^on, to ^ indus- 
triidists. It had few frioids in Paris, ai^ no duunpions in die maxAAf, 
Its sujj^porten — Cadiolic ^try, TOn-juror prietts, and emigruit . aiisto* 
data— wore of a idnd to ihscre^ it wtdi patriots of aR oedours. Ttte loas 
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die west m a recniidng-grouiul nught be serious; but it did not oontaia 
an anenal L]K»iy or a naval base like Toulon. The revolt in die Viendde 
was not so mudi a malignant growth bound to ^read as an infecdon that 
ooldd be iscdated and destroy^ 

On Majr 3i$t, *93, the Committee of Public Safe^ received a report on 
the situation in die west from the Due de Gontaut de Biron, the aristocratic 
ocHiiinaiKler-in-chief of die amUt dts l^ts marithnes — the three coastal 
commands whose headquarters were at La Rochelle, Nantes and Brest, 
and Cherbourg. - ‘life . Voidde revolt (thejr learnt) had now acquired a 
poliqr,<had chosetrleaders, and had adopted tactics justified by success in the 
field. It disowned both the Breton pardcularism of La Rouerie’s earlier 
movement, and the compromismg patronage of Coblentz. It entrusted its 
leadership in ideas to the priests, and its leadership in arms to such Catholic 
and royalist gentry as would enlist for the enuade. The eloquent and 
fanadcal abbd Bernier had summed up die aims of the rebels (May 27th) 
as ‘the restorsdon of the Cadufiic fiudi, and of a Idng who could be a father 
of his people.' Civil and ecclesiasdcal coundk had been set up to recover the 
church lands, and to restore the dthes. A military omncil had taken Jacques 
Cadidineau from a weaving-machine in his lutive vill^ as one fitted by 
his courage and piety to be the Jeanne d’Arc of a new deliverance, and to 
save France fresn Ae alien tyranny of an anarchical Convendon. The 
‘Whites'— officers and men alike — ^wore a hundred emblems, but no uniform. 
They fought with whatever weapons they could command. They marched 
in crowds, but attacked like scouts, by ambush and alert. They used a 
countryman’s knowledge of the ground, and were as quick to mobilize as 
they were to scatter and escape. 

'The govenunent troops, the ‘Blues,’ were of too many origins. They 
included dragoons of the old army; torps francs such as Rossignol’s Vain- 
fsuurs de la Bastille, Westermann’s Chasseurs du nord, or the L/gien 
gersnamqsui battalions specially recruited to deal with the ‘brigands’; 
and firewy brigaded drafts from the foreign firont. They were commanded 
b^ too many rival generals^ and the generals were supervised by too many 
avil commissioners. The military j^ousies of the field were increased by 
the political animosities of the capital 

Fortunately fin: this nondescript army, the rebels were divided too. 
There was a mommit in the mid^e of June when they might have marched 
<ni Paris: they prefinted to attack Nantes. The assault fiuled^ Cathelineau 
was finally wounded, and their army broke up. After dirw months' stale- 
mate, the surrmider Maiim, so final to die eastern campai^ (reed 
fifteen thousand good troops fi>r the western finmU, At first the new uiny, . 
radily ffividing its forces^ „was doubly defeated at Torfou and Caron 
(September iSth-fqth). But earty in October fimr repubfican oehimns 
oonveiged on Cholet, where the rdbds were dedriv^ bitten, and driven 
aems&e Lmre (October 17th). Two mrmdalat^ ^ triics of the White 
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ari|iv«eiecatto^eoet«tMaiis(Deo»td>er 10th) and Smnaf (December 

*3M). 

Tliese inctsorra were the besb>n>>% of a piidtive regiine wludi lasted 
throughout the winter. Civil or militaiy coraousnon^ erinunal tribunals, 
and oourts-martial, using fusiUadts or gidUt^ius onMnau, put to death 
no oiw will ever loiow how many arm^ or luumned, conscious or uncon- 
sdous enemies of the repubUc. 'Tli^myades ^ Nantes, Ulee die mtrmUaths 
at Lyon, were the dimax of a ierodous vengeuice sneaked by Frenchmen 
on Frenchmen, in the name of the revoludon that th^ hyd all helped to 
make, and had all sworn to defend. Their audmr, Jearnfi^itiste Carrier, 
has bmme a legend for wholesale and sadisdc mur&ri and ijgb^7> Sven 
the piety of a d^oendant has rescued oniy'a handful of domesdc virtues fetna 
die wreck of his reputadon. Carrier’s assistants of the Cmfagme Marat 
and the Revoludonary Committee of Nantes were commonpUce citizms 
of the lower middle cuss. They included coopers, carpenters, hair-dressers, 
watch-makers, and small shop-keepers, along with a crinkling of river- 
side merchants and contractors. They were the same people as those who 
staffed the local mimicipality, and frequented die local Jacobin dub. The 
whole episode provides a striking examjde of die power of dvU war to 
degrade die luture of a man below that of a beast. 

In the Vendde^ as at Lran, it was found impossible to stamp out insurrec- 
tion by the judicial munwr of one in every five huiuired of foe ptqiuladon. 
A movement olderthanfoe Jacobin r^me outlasted it Rebdlum reappeared 
south of the Loire, and ^read north of it, in foe new form of Chauamurie, 
In foe autumn of ’94, afta the fidl of Robe^erre, the Conventicm reversed 
foe policy of foe previous twelve months, and tried oondUadon. But the 
negotiations were bunded on one side, and abused on foe other. In the 
summer at *95 fighting broke out agaim Though its royalist allies were 
alnmst exterminated at Quiberon 0 uly 32nd), dm insurrecdon dragged 
wretdiedly on. The Directory was forced to leave to Bonaparte the credit 
of its final pacification. 

Historians whose countiymen have seldom fought one another, and who 
have no personal experience of civil war, find it hard to esq^bun the savi^ry 
oftfaeounpaignsindteVendde. They may, iffoey will, attribute somedui^ 

what happened to foe cruelty of foe old feudal and penal system. They 
may attribute something to foe ignorant brutality oiti. country populadai 
wlmm it had beat the church’s endeavour less to civilize dum to sav^' 
and wh<»n the priests were inddng to a hcdy r^dlion. Th^ may reflect, 
mo^ that the rqpruals of foe repumcan tnx^ whose bdhavmur was Htde 
better than that of foe rebels^ were provoked by foe luq^n^afohial oondi^ 
and tat^ dvilim forces gene^y ijtf outni^|abai!% thmr own. Sum- 
aBarily,fois was not a roudne om^gn a^unst an enieiin/vnfo ufoom fom 
is a pt^csl but not a moral isnie: not t^ainst one wkK% beoanse he b a 
fost^gaett is expected to behave bsifly* It was a piautwe ogwdidoii, an 
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slmott^lngei^dancrusadC) against political heretics, and tnitontoaonnindn 
^th. Itwa%inofiect,tfaatnu>stbitteratuiaud(^rdiiivai8)awarofFeUp(au 

Because ^e war was fought in thb temper, conciliation, though thrice 
talked of, and twice tried, could not succeed until the fires pasrion had 
burned ou^ and both rides felt that force had fiuled. For the same reason. 
Other remedies that common sense might surest were ina^icable. 
Economic reforms might have deprived %e Ljron silk-workers of their 
grievances: th<^ would have been useless to the peasants of the Vendde. 
Exemption from recruitment would not have satisfied the Catholics, nor 
a concordat those who objected to nulitaiy service;- was either too early 
or too late for the republican propaganda and education to which Jullien 
looked for tiie regeneration of Brittany. Political concessions were neither 
to be asked nor to be received from a government whidi the priests taught 
their pec^le to anathematize as atheistic and anarchical. There could be 
no more compromise between Whites and Blues than between Fascists 
and Gnnmunists. So the shooting and the guillotining went on. 

Thus ended half a year of hard-won victory at home and abroad. The time 
had come, the Jacobins felt, for a national triumph. On December 30th 
Paris staged one of David’s most spectacular pageants, ‘in honour of the 
capture of Toulon, and the other victories of the republican armies.’ 
The day began at seven o’clock with a salvo of artillery from the west end 
of tile He de Paris. Armed deputations of a hundred men from each of the 
forty-eight sections mardied to the garden of the Palais national (the Tui- 
leriesj, talking with them wounded soldiers, whom they ‘respectfully’ placed 
in triumphal cars dedicated to the fourteen armies of the republic. Now the 
processimi was formed. First in tiie order of march came a detachment of 
cavalry, preceded by trumpeters and followed by sappers; then forty-eight 
cannon, drawn by artillery-men of tiie sections; groups of dtizens represent- 
ing Popular Societies, Revolutionaiy Committees, the law-courts, the com- 
mune, the department, and the ministers, all carrying af^ropriate banners. 
They were followed by the Conquerors of the Bastille. Th^ came the 
fourteen triunqihal cars. In front of them marched ^rls dressed ki white, 
with tricolor sariies, carrying laurd-branches. Betwe»itiiem inarched armed 
detachments from the sectiems, led by fls^-beuors, and dianting songs of 
victory. After them marched tim mnnbers of the Convention, surrounded 
by a triedor ribbon — a symbd their unity — hdd br the pldest and the 
youngest soldiers in the country. Last of aU, preceded by die bimd of the 
National Guard, cune David’s masterpiece, the car of victory. Victory 
herself stood on a pedestal composed of Romam tods and as^ tiw Mueau' 
natmuUi at her feet were ftiurteen crof'ns, ftmn which issued fourteoi 
laurel-wteaths interlaced with tricolor ribbon^ and car^ bf finirteen 
chosen soldiers. ‘ ^ 

The prooessuMt marched first to the Tonple,.^ I’Humanitd (the dd 
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Dteu)y¥Piiefe ^ bands plslfed. Hid ibe President of tiie Convendcm 
made a to tbe Imradtdesi t^on^o the Champ de la Fdddradon 
(Champ de Mars), where a hjrmn was sung in lim Temple de I’lmmortalitd, 
and the white-roW girls laid their laurm on the triumphal cars. Finally, 
dieered by die 'warlike music’ of the band, and the 'triun^hant chanting’ 
of the people, die General Council of the Ccmunune led the wounded warriors 
back to the 'chrii and fraternal banquet’ that ended an edifying day. 


Chapter XXII 
CONQUEST 

All reasonable chances are in favour of a confederacy such as was never opposed to the 
ambition of Louis the Fourteenth ; but, after the experience of iM year, I dtetrust leastm, 
and confess myself fearful for the event. The French are strong in numbers, activity, and 
enthusiasm ; they are rich in r^ine } and, although their strength may be only that of a 
ftenzy fever, they may do infinite mischief to their neighboun bnore they can be reduced 
to a strait-waistcoat. — (Edward Gibbon : Feb. iSth, 1793.) 

The French revolution developed by adaptation to drcumstances, not 1 ^ 
the wodcing out of a formula. Nowhere was this better shown dim in its 
foreign diplomacy. In the Foreign Office (ministire des affairts Hranghm\ 
if uipvhere, prescription and tuition might be expected to reign. The 
Foreign Office dealt until matters which fell outside party difPerences, and 
which the ordinary deputy could not claim to understand. It might be 
-eiqiected to keep its pro^^onal aloofness, its almost fiunily solidarity. 
It might be eiqiected to profit, more thfin any odier dqnrtment of govern- 
ment, from the tiboo a^nst the interference of the legislature with the 
executive. Yet^ almost mom the firs^ the foreign pdicy of the revolutkui 
was determined by dedaratbns of the National Assembly, and the work 
of dw ministry was interfered with by committees of the House. 

Sudi may well have been the thoughts of the ex-abbd who, in April, ’<93, 
sat in die miniHerial chair of the Foreign Office. A clever boy of uncertun 
parentage Pierre-Marie-Henri Tondu had been educated, like Robes- 
pierre^ at qiiscopal expense at die CoUege of Iiouis-Ie-Grand. He had 
b^n an eedcMgtical career ps a member w the Oratoire, under his fother’s 
name of Tondu. Before long he threw up Orders for the armv, and die 
army for jounuffism, and reappeared, with his mother’s name aoiti to hk 
fodier’8,as Lebrun-Tondu. E^qieUed from France foe too foedyaqpveswi^ 
his views about the Amencan war, he setded at tiige, and beoune eihtor 
of foe Jmtnial,.gMrel de I'Euro^t which became so, popular that it was 
said that detiucu Lif^geds preferred it to their brenfories. But here, foo^ 
Lforun’s liberal opinio|i led to erdle, and the hns of his busincM, so that he 
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was gbd to borrow iiKmef fiora ^ En^sh pditicslagait^W. A. Miles. 
Retnmii^ to Paris in *9!} he assodated at first wirii Carrs, RoMit^ and 
the eail|' le^Uicans} then srith Dumouriez, took him to rim Miiustiy 
of Foreign A&iis in March, ’92. Diphnnacy had rince become his pn>> 
jession. 

From March to June, ’92, Lebrun had worked under Dumouriez} 
fifom August i2tb tUl October he had worked with Dantcoi} after 
Danton’s retirement firom die Ministr3r of Justice he was wholly ro- 
qwnrible for the fi>rei^ policy of the revolution*- He had now bem in 
office eig^t months— a longer period than any of his predecessors exoq>t 
Montinorin. Worldng under cUfficulties creatM both by the prejudices of 
foreign governments and by the provocations of his own, Ld)run had done 
something to tran^lant the diplomatic traditions of the eighteenth century 
into revolutionary soiL He levd-headed abili^ had met with an exceptioiuu 
degree of confidence <mi the part of the Girondin Convention, and of tiie 
Diplomatic Committee which, following the precedent of the two previous 
assemblies, it had set up to co-operate with his department 

But three months ago, during the crisis caused by the king’s trial, and by 
the eztenaon of the war, the assembly had af^inted a special committee 
of twenty-five, called comiti i$ difmse glniralt, to co-ordinate the work of 
the ministries. Since then Lebrun had never known when he nught not 
be summoned before a body whose meetings were held two or three times 
a wedc, and which could be attended by an^ amateur diplomatist or news- 
writer, to debate high questions of public polity. The inconvenience of this 
was, in^ed, so obvious that a new committee of tweny-five, called 
tmkt dt taba puhRc, had been substituted for the old (March 25th)i but 
this, though nime secret still contuned too many members, and txx> many 
political partisans. It had therefore just been i^laced (April 6th) by a 
homogeneous, secret, and powerful body of nine, the *great’ Cemunittee of 
PuUic Safey. The Diplomatic Committee had meanwhile (May 23rd) 
disappeared. Lebrun ftnind himself once more under the direction of his 
<dd c^^ the most forceful member of the new comnuttee, Georges Danton. 

Danton and lus friend Delacroix were in a nunoriy on the omninittee. 
Thcr r^resented the riaiig influence of the Jacobin Left, or, as it was 
comii^ to be called, the Mountain. The odier seven memben uwe Jaco- 
bin *Indq«ndents,* of whom tiie most ffistinguiriied waathe indi^nsable 
Fierre-Joseph Cambon. Cambrm had led tim attack cm Dumouriez, and 
cannot but have had lus stnpicicms of Dantem’s coUuricm with Dununiriez’s 
anti-repuHican intrigttes. It was inevitable tiut Danton should bb put in 
efaar^ of the ffiplomatic buriiwts of tiie connmttee } but with him was 
assoaated the cautious and ambiguous &Fbre. 

Lebitm knew what Danbm’s pcdicy had always bea)» ^nd had 
agreedwitiiit HehadneverccmeealralusdidflEe.ofl^bsoSfswar. Hehad 
seconded the attempt to restore dylomatic r^atiaai^Sfltii tiie powers aftes 
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August loth. He had suf^ited ^e negodadons with the Pnunans after 
Valmy. He may even have sra^thizeS with the obscure advances made by 
Danttuiist agents in England with a view to saving the Idng’s life} though 
officially he kept his hands clean. On the day that the Convendon dedated 
war on England he entrusted David Williams with a letter to Lord Grenville 
expresdng the regret of the Foreign Office. Though France h^ now 
no accredited representadves at any European court, its unofficial mvoys 
could go everywhere. Though it was at war with a coalidon of eight 
states, not all of these were equally committed to hosdlities. It. would be 
many months yet before British subsidies welded their various aims into 
a formidable war machine. It was not, perhaps, too late to prevent so 
great a threat to the republican armies, and so great a set-back to the peaceful 
development of the republican state. 

Hitherto the fundamental weakness of Danton’s peace policy— -that 
it was belied by the provocadve atdtude of die Convendon, and by the 
belligerent tone of his own qieeches — had been unaccountably ignored. To 
this extent, at any rate, Lebrun had been successful in keeping up die tradi- 
dons of the old Foreign Office. His detachment from the other departments 
of government was worthy of a d’Argenson or a Vergcnnes. But perhaps 
it was not too late to remedy the disharmony between profesdon and pracdce. 
One lesson of the Dumouriez adair had not been endrely lost upon the 
Convendon. It could not be concealed that the disasters in Be^um, and the 
entry of England into the war, had been largely due to the decrees of Nov- 
ember 19th and December 15th. Danton was not alone in thinking that 
diese dedaradons had antagonized peoples as well as governments, and that 
they had created unnecessary difficuldes for the republican arms. Many 
would welcome their public repudiadon. 

On April 13th the Convendon received a letter from the representadves 
widi the northern army enclosing some prodamadons issued by the Austrian 
genera 4 Cobourg. Robe^ierre moved that they be not read, on the ground 
diat such communicadons encouraged a defeadst atdtude. He ended by 
demanding outlawry and the death penalty againtt anyoiw pnqiosing negotia- 
tions with the enem^. Danton deverly turned this atta^ upon die policy 
of jqppeasement to his own advantage. Rob^ierre had gone too ftur. I^s 
extremisn made it posdble for Danton to criddze dw decree of November 
19th, and to propose in its place a new dedatadon to the effect that 
France would not interfere with the affairs of its neighbour^ but wouM 
punish widi death any attempt to nt^odate that conqmimised the prindples 
of the republic. This formula won the votes both of the war party and of 
the defeatists. All that Robespierre oould do was to secure the aiktidon 

an amendmem securing ^ rights of diose peeves to whom sufport had 
already been given or pronused. 

The dedaradon of April 1 3di tan as fdlowst— The Nadmial Oonv«ir 
don dechues^ in the name of the French peq^ that k win not interfem 
-ay’ 
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{/immscgrJji in any way with the government of other powers. But at 
the same dme it declares that it will sooner be buried {imeviSr^) under 
its own ruins than allow mj power to interfere in Ae internal affairs 
{rigim) of thejrepublic^ or to influence any new form {criation) of constitu- 
tion that it chooses to adopt The Convention decrees the deadi penalty 
against any person who proposes to negotiate or treat with enemy powers 
which have not first solemnly reco^s^ the independence and sovereignty 
of the French nation, and the indivisibility and unity of the republic, founded 
on liberty and equality/ 

This rhetoricsd gesture was broadcast to all the' 4 mld by Barthdlemy, 
the French ambassador in Switzerland. All possible stress was laid upon the 
conciliatory language of its first dause. Emissaries of the Foreign Office in- 
formed suspidous diplomats that republican missionaries would respect the 
right of every people to keep its own form of government. France would 
engage its enemies in what Danton later describe as a new kind of hostilities 
{une dimiiri sorti di guemy^wAT by negotiation. Negotiations were then 
begun, with all the apparatus of secret agents and unofficial conversations 
that Lebrun inherited from the old regime. The main objects were dear: — 
to divide the coalition, and to localize the war. The main fields of diplomatic 
intrigue were prescribed: — ^England, Austria, and the lesser powers. 

Danton and Lebrun inherited from the old re^me something more 
serious riian a diplomatic t^nique. They inherited a historical prejudice 
derived from the wars of Louis XIV and XV. They imagined that Austria 
was the real enemy, not England. If they had been present at the coundl 
of war held by the allies at Antweip on April 8th, they would have dis- 
covered that Austria felt less resentment for the defeat of Valmy and 
the conquest of Belgium than England did for the surrender of Yorktown, 
and the loss of the American colonies. They would have realized that 
whilst the Emperor demanded no territorial rewards, so long as he could 
see a Bourbon upon the French throne, the King of England intended 
at all costs to keep Dunkirk, and his colonial conquests. Ttey would have 
known that the fight with Britain was a fight to the death. 

The Dantonist Committee of Public Safety came into power on April 
6th. It may not have been till a day or two later that Danton and Harare 
assumed effective control of the work of the Foreign Office. It is therefore 
unsafe to attribute to Danton the beginnings of die overtures to'England, 
or even to Austria. Already da April 2nd a certain J« T. Matthews, a 
friend of David Williams, had been sent to London with a letter from Leb- 
run asking Lord Grenville to receive a French plenipotentiary: the intone 
tion was to employ Maret, who had previous experience ofsuch negotiations. 
Grenville’s leply (May i8tb) was not encouraging. He appeared to ignore 
die decree of April 13th. He refused to sec any emtssai^ of the repuHtc 
until the Convention dtered its atdtiMie towards other nations, atuig^ve die 
allies sam&ction, security, and indemnification. Lebrun wrote again, d»8 
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dme with die afiproval of Danton, wuiring my denuuid for the reco^ltion 
of the republican government. GrmvUle replied that n^tiadons on this 
baas would be better addressed to the gene^ in the field. Accordingly 
two firesh agents, Forster and Pdtry, were instructed to . get into touch 
widi General Murray, under cover of negotiating an exchange of prisoners. 
But before anything came of this plan, it was brought to an end by Danttm’s 
fidl firom power (July loth). 

It never had any prosp^ of success. Lebrun overestimated die eflfects 
of the decree of April 1 3th. Danton underesdinated the hostility of a country 
which had in the past provided himself, and other political exiles, with an 
impartial asylum. How unlikely it was that Pariiament would agree to 
any terms tolerable to the republic may be judged by the small amount of 
support ^ven to Fox’s periodical propo^ for the enung of the war during 

’93-^ 

The negotiations with the Emperor were pursued with the same dis^ 
regard for prolxibilities. As long a^o as March 25th Austria had formulated 
terms that France could not possibly accept: they included the return of 
Avignon, die cesuon of Alsace-Lorraine, and the drawing of a new Franco- 
Belgian frontier on the Somme. Cobourg’s negotiations with Dumouriez 
were disowned by the Antwerp conference on April 8th, and he was forced 
to publish next da^ a proclamation withdrawing the armistice he had oflBered 
and the undertakings he had ^ven four days previously. 

Nevertheless, on April 5th the Jacobin Proli, who had already been 
employed on a missicm to Dumouriez, wrote a let^ to his mother at Brusseb 
which he afterwards asserted had been dictated by certain members of the 
Comnuttee of Public Safety, suggesting that the Austrian government 
should ratify the araustice with Dumouriez, and send a negotiator to the 
French frontier. In the same strain, when General Dampierre, who had 
superseded Dumouriez, was informed by the Austrian Gleneral Clerfiijrt 
of the cancellation of the armistice, his answer (April Stiij was to suggest 
that it should be extended, whilst arrangements were made to exchange 
’certain persons under arrest in Paris’ — by this he must have meant & 
royal fiunily in the Temple — ^for the deputies arrested by Dumouriez 
This exchange, he thought, might make it possible to resume peace n^tiae- 
tions. A fow da^ later (April i ith}_ Ousting the general in command of 
the Rhine army, is found making timilar overtures to his opponent Wurm- 
ser; and on April 13th another French >general officer, Chdrin, discusses 
the Austrian terms with Cobouig and Colond Mack. Hie ooincidenoe 
of tltese various negotiations with Dantmi’s decree Aprfi 13th oettunly 
suggests tint they were not discouraged by the Fore%n Office. As late 
as April in a letter to Descorches, I^brun stiU i^ieaks of tite likdit>' 
hood that Austria will make pea<». 

The F -m p eror’s real intentions '#Re a^reased only four days later 
tile instructions that he sent to Cchouig and Wurmsei; ’All your tffii* 
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^eitoe^* be wrote, ‘ought to be directed to one end. We must profit by the 
cchfiiaon and disunion which prevail in France to seize their fiyrtresses, 
to obtain a firm foot-hold on thek territory, and to carry My arms as &r 
as posnble.* They were warned to listen to no prt^xmdons that did not 
brii^ them milita^ advantages. ‘It is only by prosecuting the war as vigo- 
rouuy as possible t^t we shall secure a quick and honourable peace.* 

The object of the negotiations with Prussia was the same as it had been 
after Valmy — to detach Frederick William from the Emperor. This part 
of Lebrun’s policy was not put in hand until th^ ^lure of the English 
and Austrian negotiations was becoming obvious. Early in May Fdlix 
De^rtes, formerly attachd at the little court of the Duke of ZweibrQcken, 
and Dubuisson, a friend of Proli, were instructed to open conversations. 
Their go-between was to be the Duke’s minister Esebeck, who was in 
prison at Metz. But nothing more was achieved than a fruitless conference 
widi the Baron de Luxbour^ one of the King of Prussia’s chamberlains. 

Later again, Sdmonville (May 23rd), once an agent of Mirabeau, was 
accredited to the court of Tuscany, and Maret (June i8th) to the court of 
Naples. Both were commissioned to say that the queen’s life would be 
spared, in return for assistance in securing peace. Both emissaries were 
arrested by the Austrian government on their way to Italy, and imprisoned 
at Milan. 

The death of Marie-Antoinette’s champion, Gustavus III, suggested 
a Swedish alliance, and Lebrun had great hopes of hb negotiations with de 
Stael, under which France offered a considerable subsidy in return for the 
promise of troops. But dib scheme too broke down. At Constantinople 
the Marquis Descorches de Saint-Croix — not the only one of Lebrun’s 
agents whose aristocratic title looked strangely out of place on republiom 
credendals-^rged the partition of Poland as an inducement to Turkey 
to renew its traditional French alliance. At Warsaw Parandier, in the 
best tradition of the secret du reiy held out hopes of a Polish revanche. 
In Switzeriand spedal trouble was taken to undo the bad impression caused 
in a ^er republic by the massacre and dbbanding of the Swiss Guard. As 
Ae result of several concessions, Ae Diet of July declared for neutral!^, 
and for Ae defence of Ae Swiss frontier against Austrian aggression. This 
minor success was all that Lebrun could boast. 

By Ab time Ae Convention was alive to Ae fiulure of Ae ‘war by nego- 
tiation.’ On Ae very day (April 24A) Aat Ae Emperor was sending hb 
bellicose instructions to Ae Austrian generals, Robespierre returned to Ae 
attack which had fiuled ten days before. He now proposed to insert in Ae 
Constitution four Articles asserting the brotherhood of man in the strode 
s^nst *kingB, aristocrats, and tyrants’} and Barbre read out a prodamation 
1^ tlw Conunittee to the armies denoundr^ Ae padfists. ^ *Thdr cry,* 
lie ni<^ *b Peace and Roydism: yours must te the RepuNic and Warl* 
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&rire, ^ways the first rat to desert asinkm|; ship, fi^wed up this decUia> 
tion against the policy he had been supporting at the Foreign Office liy a 
speech (May yd) saj^^ hat the Frenh government left it to he enemy 
to initiate peace n^otiatioio. The attack was taken up a few days later by 
Louis Pio) a naturalized Italian who had once beat an embassy secretary 
at Napl<^ and was now employed m Lebrun’s office. Not content with 
denouncing his chief to he Committee of Public Safety, he sent Lebrun 
a ‘free and frank* letter, saying why he had dcme so, and published it ir. 
Marat’s paper (May i3h). 

Before the monh was up^ he Jacobin coup d’dtat of May 31st— June 2nd 
put Lebrun in he anomalous position of carrying on under nominal arrest 
a policy in which no one now believed. He was accompanied every day 
to he ministry by a gendarme. A few days later Danton was excluded from 
the Committee: before he end of he monh he Foreign Office was handed 
over to Deforgues, under he supervision of Barbre and of Hbrault dc 
Sbchelles, who had been a member of he Diplomatic Committee in the 
previous Assembly. 

Hbrault had given pledges to the revolution as a Hero of the Bastille^ 
and as President of he Legislative Assembly during he September massacres. 
He had proved his Jacobinism in he chair of he Convention on May 
ayh-aSh and June 2nd. He had drafted he Jacobin constitution of ’93. 
Neverheless hb royalist past, his connexion with Danton’s hadier associates, 
his disdain for political shibboleths, and hb Icxise and luxurious way of life 
rendered him obnomous to stricrt Robespierrists. The airs mid advantages of a 
man of he old regime, which made him so serviceable at he Foreign Office, 
became a fresh cause of offence when he policy he ftvoured fell under he 
8uq;>ituon of defeatism, and when he negotiations he carried on in Austria, 
Switzerland, and he United States were <»>mpromised by he indiscretion 
of Such agents as Proli, Dubuissott, and Genbt ' 

The accesrion of Robe^ierre to he Committee of Public Safe^ at he 
end of July vras fiital to Hbrault’s career. Robespierre suspected that hb 
foreign policy was little different ftom that of Danton and Lebrun. He 
was jealous of a popularity which carried Hdiault to he Presidenqr of he 
Convention for a second time (August 4h) a fortnight before hb own 
first election. He disliked seeing hb rival pontificating on August toh at 
he fbte in honour of he new constitution. He would be quick to seize 
any opportuiuty of discrediting he ‘Aldbiades of he Gcmvention.’ H^tault 
himself pnmded an occasion % hb indiscreet conduct durii^ a nussion to 
Abacxat the end of October. Hearing ofcntacks upon him, he demanded hb 
recadl, and two montiis kter defended himsdbf wih temporary success 
agaimt tite chaiges of hb enemies. But here was no {dace for him now ut 
a cmnmittee psdced wih Jacobin stalwarts^ and no hope remadned for a 
fixmgn pidic^ of appeasement. 

Barbie now made another voto^cmr^lmd tookldsotdarsfitoinRobe^nie. 
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The first dause o£ the dedaration of April 13th was silently dropped: the 
second became the rule of foreign policy. Instead of condliation, defiance: 
instead of promises to keep off, warnings not to intrude: instead of diplomatic 
ambiguities, the weapons of war. Hitherto the foreign policy of the revolu- 
tion had been supervised by men who had travelled and Imew something 
of the world — Mirabeau, Talleyrand, Brissot, Dumouriez, Danton. 
It was now in the hands of an Arras lawyer and a councillor of the sinichaus-^ 
lie of Bi^rre. Both were men of very confined e?ipenence, who had never 
been outside France. There is little evidence that they made any serious 
attempt to understand the European situation. 

Robespierre^s reputation as an international statesman rested on his 
speeches of November 17th and January 28th. They arc full of boasting 
and abuse; but they containno policy, unless it be the declaration that England, 
not Austria, is the real en^my, and that France must keep on good terms 
with countries such as Switzerland and the United States, from which 
it draws supplies of meat and corn. Since England is the arch-enemy, 
F ranee becomes the champion of the small nationalities. England, politically 
rotten, may be expe$:ted to perish at any moment by intern^ revolution:— 
had not Paine been telling his French friends this ever since the spring of 
*91? The Jacobins have only to display their republican virtues, and they 
will win the support of the neutral states. France, Robespierre proudly 
asserts, is necessary to the uruverse. Without France^ liberty would cease 
from off the earth. 

The rhetorical carmagnoles in which Barfere celebrated the victories of 
the French arms were appropriate footnotes to Robespierre's defiance 
of Europe. Jacobinism would henceforth cease to negotiate, and pin its 
whole faith on the final argument of realistic diplomacy — ^war. Its new 
motto would read La victoire ou la mart At sea this meant that the Giron- 
dins' free-trade ideas would be replaced by the protectionism which their 
economic adviser Ducher, fresh from seven years’ experience in the United 
States, had vainly urged as the only means of defeating British competition. 
The Navigation Act of September, *93, launched France cm a voyage 
which ended in the Continental System. On land Robespierre’s new policy 
meant twenty years of war, and the absorption of the Jacobin republic 
into the Napdeoiuc empire. 

Engjland had planned the Fii^t Coalition on the traditionsd lines of her 
foreign war policy — subsidies on the continent, and mastery at sea. Between 
February and Sq>tember, *93, she took Holland, Russia, Sardbia, S^n, 
Naples, Prussia, Austria, Portugal into her pay. France seemed not 
to hsLve a friend left in Eurc^^ But there was Ittde agreement between the 
motives and aims of the allies. Three of them— Sardinia, Naples, and Per- 
tu^— merely furnished meroetutries. Two— Spsun and Russiar— 00- 
c^pemted only in the coastal blockade. The two most important^Prusria 
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and Auatna — had hopn territoriator financial indemnities. If Aese 
fiukd, tlidr sui^rt might at any moment be withdrawn. 

Su^ aims met widi Utde encouragement in England. Replying on 
May 3(^ ’94* to Fox’s Fourteen Resolutions, Pitt declared: 'The 
present is not a contest fi>r acquisition of territory; it is not a contest for 
power and g^ry; as Utde is it carried on merely for any commerdal advan- 
ts^, or any particular form of government; but it is a contest for the security, 
the tranquiUity, and the very existence of Great Britain, connected widi that 

every establidied government, and every country in Europe.’ He went 
<Hi to say, ‘We have no desire to conquer F ranee; we wish only to firee it from 
a system of tyranny equally oppressive to itselfand dan^rousto its nei^bours; 
which can, m the first instance, only esdst by die misery of its subjects, and 
menaces in its progress the destruedon of r^ular government’ He con- 
cluded diat 'while that system, with which we now omtend, continues in 
France, we can have no peace upon any terms short of absolute ruin and 
dishonour.* Pitt was in fiict pressing what would nowadays be caUed an 
‘ideolo^cal’ crusade, calculated to enlist anti-Jacobin zeal aU the world 
over. But his war-sums did not exclude more mundane considerations; 
and some of these oilended his aUies. It was not unnatural that, if England 
annexed the West Indian idands, and was suspected of designs on Dunkirk 
and Toulon, Prusda should resent Pitt’s grading attitude towards the 
partition of Poland, or Austria his refusal of a foot-hold in the Netherlands. 
It was understandable that Spain should take alarm at our colonial preten- 
sions, and withdraw from the alliance. 

Even in a military sense the coalition was not so strong as numbers should 
have made it. The allies endrded France firmn the English Channel to 
the Pyrenees with tiiree hundred thousand men. But considerable detach- 
ments of the international army never came into action, or were prematurely 
withdrawn. Pitt himself failed to take military advantage of opportunities 
offered in the Netherlands, at Toulon, and in the Vendde. Upon the cntdal 
front, where it was as essential for Cobourg in ’93 as it had bran for Brute- 
wide in ’92 to make a ra{»d advance on Paris, delay succeeded delay— at 
Condd^ at Valendetuies, at Mainz, at Lartdau, at Dunkirk, at Maubeuge. 
When at last in imd-October Wurmser crossed the Rhine opporito Wniea»- 
bour^ ^ere was no corresponding invasion in the north. In the first week 
of September Houchard had defeated Freytag at Hondsdioote, uid had re- 
lieved Dunkirk. On October 15th Jourd|n*s dedsive victory over Clerfiiyt 
at Wattigiues had freed Maubeuge. Tte north-east frontier was save 4 
Tlw invaders retired. The campaign was over. 

How bad the republican government achieved a doory vdiich no one 
would have dated prqphesy, and whi^ took all Eure^ by surprise? Tlie 
answer was, through foe national ^mt^ the new army, and tiie Committee 
Public Safe^. 
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The coflAfnate <x extemporized forces with which the lepuUic tried to 
majke headway i^nst foreign invasion and dvil rebellum during the early 
sumnier could t^er have won die victories of the autumn. They were the 
best that could be expected from a system of voluntary recruitment^ supple- 
mented by local requiritioning. But it had been obvious for a long time that 
someriiing more was required. The appeal for volunteers in ’91 had brought 
in good men, but only half the number needed. Requiationing in *92 
had filled the ranks wi& inferior and often unwilling fighters. Bo& dasses 
had rejected a[q>eals to stay with the colours. Duripg.the winter of ’92-3 
the army of Valmy and Jemappes was reduced to little more than a skeleton 
force. 

Nevertheless the dd method of recruiting was tried once more. A decree 
of February 24 th, ’93, ordered the levying of three hundred thousand men— 
roughly the estimat^ number of the allied army. That so large a force would 
be forthcoming as volunteers was unlikely, in view of the king’s execution, 
the political dissensions, and the economic discontents of the winter. It 
was therefore provided that the numbers should be made up, if necessary, 
by local designation, or by the drawing of lots. A crowd of commissioners 
was sent into the provinces to help on the recruiting campaign. In spite of 
every effort less than half the necessary number was procured. 

It became dear that the Convention must fall back on a suggestion made 
two years before, and tried out on a small scale by representatives in some of 
the departments— a levie en masses or wholesde compulsory enlistment. 
This plan was proposed by a deputation of the fiiirh of August loth. 
It was debated in the Convention on August 1 2th, ’93. It was again urged 
on a heritating government by Danton on the 19th. It finally took shape 
in Carnot’s decree, as' it is generally called, of August 23rd. It was enforced 
throughout the country by iktftdiris themselves: eight thousand of them 
workra as eammissaires des assemblies frimtares under die direction of repre- 
sentatives on mission in riie departments. 

The Committee of Public Safety had seen that, if compulsion were to 
be made palatable, it had better be made as nearly universal as possible. 
What all suffer, none so much resent. Accordingly the introductory report 
proclaimed that *all Frenchmen, whatever their sex or age, are called by 
their country to defend liberty.’ ‘Henceforth (it said) the republic is a great 
city in a state of siege: France.must become one vast camp^ iuid Paris its 
arsenal’ Th<i' first Artide of the decree laid it down, in language as new 
as it was ominous, riiat ‘From this moment until that when the enennr is 
driven frmn the territory of rite republic, every F renchman is commandetned 
(nt riqtdsitim fernumente) for the nee^ of riie armies. Young men will 
go to the front: married men will foigie arms, 8i«l car^ food: wtunen will 
make tents and clothing and work in hospitab: childroi will turn <dd 
linen into bandages: old men wiU be carried into the squares to rouse the 
courageof the combatants, andtoteach hatred of kii^atra republican uni^.* 
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It WES the fiitt example in moderniiistory of the deliberate mobilizatbn 
of a nation for the purposes of warj and it was, as yet, a nadonal war without 
the wees of nationalism. ‘War,* Carnot himself had declared, 'must not be 
nationalized. The name of France must be feared, but not Inted.* Agun, 
he had instructed the republican army: — ^'Respect all objects of woi^ip; 
reflect the cottages, the women, the children, the old pec^le: whatever 
place you enter, do so as the people’s benefoctors.’ 

The appeal for equality of self-sacrifice met with an answer that showed 
there had been no need to add to the Declaration of Rights a Declaration 
of Duties. It was not found necessary to go beyond the first class of ripasi- 
tiermaires — those aged from ei^teen to twenty-five. This class alone 
provided four hundred and twenty-five thousand men; and succesnve drafts 
from the same age-group, together with the flow of volunteers, kept foe 
republican armies up to strength for foe next five years. 

But it was another matter to arm, equip, feed, and train such vast numbers 
of recruits: and there still remained foe problenn, how to combine foe new 
troops with foe old, so as to form a homogeneous army. For equipment and 
commissariat it was necessary to organize what would nowadays be called 
a Ministry of Supply and a Ministry of Munitions. The first was foe work 
of Robert Lindet. The second was foe work of Prieur de la C6te d’Or. 

On October 31st Lindet was recalled from a mission in foe Calvados, 
where he had bkn notably successful in dealing with questions of food- 
control, and was asked to take charge of a Ministry of Supply on behalf 
of the Committee of Public Safety. Nearly a year wfore (November 4th, 
’92) Roland, Pache, and Monge had set up a directoire dts achats to central- 
ize foe purchasing funds and powers of their three departments — ^foe In- 
terior (including Pans), foe Army, and foe Navy — ^in foe hands of a 
comnuttee of three business meiL The three directors were Bidermann, 
a Swiss, Cousin, and Marx-Beer, a Strasbourg Jew. Their names, the 
method of their appointotent^ and foe nze of their salaries, gave rise to not 
unnatural suspicions. But so long as foe Girondins monopolized foe minis- 
tries, foe s^tem continued. 

Something of foe kind was in &ct indispensable. Whoi Roland resigned, 
and Beumonville succeeded Pache at the War Of&ce, foe £reetoiri Was 
swq>t sway, and foe ministers were once more free to place their contracts 
where and as they pleased. The scandals which ensued soon made it dear 
that a government which is dependent on private capital for financing and 
on private enterprise for organizing commissariat must protect itsdf 
setting up a Mimstry of Supjdy. 

Accordingly on October 22nd foe Conventum returned to foe Gircmdin 
plan, set up a emmissim dts suhsistamts under three commissimwlB 
with reassurit^ly French mums — ^Raisem, Goujon, and Brunet — aiui 
wifo Tissot as General Secretary. The work of new Commisnon 
was divided into three departnnents. One dealt wifo foe siq>idy of fixxl. 
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anollier vdth its distribudon, and a diird widi accounts. Tlioui^ met 
twice a day, and seldom sat for less dian four hou rs on «ad, die Conumsntmeis 
confessed a fermight later that they were barely able to deal unth die irarM^ 
and difficult quesdcuis with which they were feced — die requindonii^ of 
supplies fer Paris, controversies with manufectureis atxnit the price of 
doling materials, the establishment of food>stores (gremers d'ahmdanct) 
for the army, the purchase of meat from, abroad, the oiguiizadon of river 
transport, the drawing up of price-schedules for die Food Control, and the 
hundred other affiiirs which fill the voluminous mjipites of their proceedings. 1 
But Lindet, working all day and every day, created competence out of diao^ 
and succeeded in winning from the generals, not wont to be over generous 
in such matters, a reputadon second only to diat of Carnot as an oiganizer 
of victory. Within five months (March 22nd, *94) Cambon was able to 
announce that the cost of the upkeep of the army was only half what it had 
been a year 1^0, whoi it was a third of its present aze. 

No lessformi^ble was the work undertaken at the Ministij of Munitions 
by Prieur de la Cdte d’Or. The archives of the Committee of Public 
Safety contain, amongst more than a thousand papers in Lindet’s hand, two 
hundred and sixty important resolutions dealing with arms, and eighty-two 
dealing with gunpowder, all of which were passed during the year l^nning 
July, *93. Metal was commandeered from every discoverable source, 
including church bells and rsulings. Foiges were set up everywhere: over 
two hundred and fifty could be counted in Ae squares, boulevard8,and gardens 
of tbe aqiital. Convents were transformed into factoriesj odlars were scraped 
and dug for saltpetre; and thirty thousand pounds of gunpowder were pro- 
duced every twenty-four hours ftom the great works at Crenelle. At Meu- 
don eiqieriments were carried on in the new science of aeronautics. The first 
war-b^oon, floating above the French lines at Fleurus, was as wonderful 
as the first air-machine that flew over the same front in 1914. Nor 
was that the only inventbn used by an amateur army. When the news of 
the fell of Quesnoy was signalled to Montmartre, a hundred and twenty 
miles away, in the ^lace of an hour, by Chappe’s new semaphore, it seemed 
nothing less than a republican mirade. 

A solution long advocated was at last supplied to die problem of army- 
building. This was die amalgam of ’93-4. It indu^ two qieradona, 
neidier of them tasj — the co-ordinadon of the Afferent kinds of voluntair 
and requisitioned troops into a tingle body, and the fusbn of this force with 
what was left of the old army. Only so could there be an end of die cbtifu* 
tion, indtsdpline, and expense involved in the coexistenoe of so many rival 
fiu’ces. Otdy to could the eiqierienoe of the old sdffien be wedded to the 
endiutiasm of the new. 

The amaigam was long opposed by officers who fea^ to lose tfadr 
eommistions, and by soldiers who disliked chaiq^ dieir unifiiims. It 
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was denounced bjr anO'Hdiair critics who fi»red that republican liberty 
would be sacrificed to die tdcd of fioilitary esprit de corps. But by the end 
of ’93 the first part of the operation had b^n forced through, and the govern- 
ment had at its di^osal two hundred and thirteen battalions of regul^ and 
seven hundred and twoi^-five battalions of volunteers and r/quisitimnairtSy 
all wearing the nadonal blue uniform, and all detached from their tdd 
regimental or territorial traditions. 

It remained to combine four hundred and twenty-six of the new batta- 
lions vrith the two hundred and thirteen old battalions, so as to form 
two hundred and thirteen half-brigades, in which there was one old soldier 
to every two new. Of the rest, some were drafted into battalions still 
below strength, and some were formed into supernumerary half-brigades 
of reserve. Finally die half-brigades were grouped into mvirions of rix 
to eight thousand men, and these into thirteen armies, nominally of a 
hundred thousand men, but actually varying in effeedve strength from forty 
thousand to a hundred and thirteen thousand. The whole totalled some 
three-quarters of a million men. The so-called fourteenth army, the arm/e 
rhiolutimnairt, was disbanded under a decree of October 6th, ’93. 

How were the new armies officeredi Under the amalgam of February, 
*93, one out of every three captains and lieutenants was chosen by the men 
themselves, and two were promoted by seiuority of service. In tlie higher 
commands die chums of seiuority could be overruled, on the advice of its 
commissioner b^ the Committee of Public Safety. A new principle now 
began to decide important appointments in the army. During the whole 
year from Apri 4 *93, to Apri^ ’94, the War Office was under the control 
of Jean-Baptiste-Noel Bouchotte, a soldier who had risen from the ranks 
of the republican army, and shared the pcqiular distrust of the old royalist 
officer class. Bouchotte’s sieritaire-giniral was F.-N. Vincent, a leading 
member of die Cordeliers club, an associate of Ronsin and Hdbert, and 
the chief eiqionent of die policy of direct action by the saruculottes in 
the conduct of the war. A people’s army, he held, must have popular 
generals. 

As early as May, *93, when it was becomit^ difficult to find competent 
officers for die army, Bouchotte asked for the removal of all noblte and 
su^iects, of whom a considerable number still hoped to pursue their career 
under the republic. When, in July, the Committee of Public Safety sub- 
mitted to the Convention the names of staff officers for eleven armies, there 
was a public outciy, because some tides of nobility still speared upon the 
list. ' When, on July 28th, news came of the beteayal ^ Mainz by the 
aristoozt Cusdne, the War Minister was ^vtei a free hand to deal with 
i^iointsnents as he pleased. Soon he discovered for himself foe absurdity 
of rqilacing competent generals, for the aeddent cixde befi»ie their names, 
by officers whose only qualification was fodr patriotism. 'Die new generals 
had to chosen carefully, and foe choice todc time* It was not until foe 
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simuner of '94 diat the <^eradon was completed, and the Bitons, DiQons, 
Custines, Beaufaamais, and Montesquieus of the old army were rqtlaced 
fay die Hochs, Klifbers, Marceaus, Jouidans, Pichegrus, and Bonapartes 
of die new. 

France had now a nadonal and democratic army, manned and officered 
fajr plain dteytns, who tu-tcied one another when off duty, and setded their 
differences tefore a civil jury. It was inevitable that a new discipline based 
on fratemiti should issue in a new technique, relying not on mechanical 
movements and ordered fire-control, but on numbers, unanimity, and 
llan. Military bands were sent to the front, to encourage the troops by 
pla^ng the carmagnele. Carnot, a trained engineer, and once a convinced 
believer in the pre-Guibert strategy, had been converted by the success 
of Barthdlemy’s aggressive plan for the *93 campaign from reliance on 
fortresses and defensive manoeuvring to the doctrine of attacking and destroy- 
ing the enemy. He now embodied the new tactics which this strategy 
demanded in a ffimous Order (Feb. 2nd, ’94). 

* The general rules,* he wrote, * are always to manoeuvre en master and 
on the o&nfflve ; to maintain strict but not too detailed discipline ; to 
keep the troops in constant readiness, without over-working them; to 
employ die utmost watchfulness on sentry-go ; to use the bayonet on every 
possible occasion ; and to follow up the enemy without pause until he 
is completely destroyed.* Thus was Danton*s Vaudace, toujours Caudate ! 
trandated into terms of war. 

Such tactics might win surprising results. But they were still unemanci- 
pated from the old strategical ideas, the old drill-book (the rigUment of 
’91), and the old weapons — the fusil of *77, which was not accurate much 
beyond a hundred yards, and Gribauval*s cannon, whidi fired a four- 
pound shot perhaps five times as fitr. Napoleon owed his victories, more 
tiian he ever admitted, to the makers of the republican army. He owed his 
ultimate defeat to his ffiilure to abandon its mass-tactics long after they 
had ceased to justify tiie loss of life they involved. 

In February, *93, when the war began, the French fleet, or * sea army * 
{armie de stia% as it is still called by writers of the mid-l9th century, was 
almost a match for the British, if not in the number of its ^ips, yet in their 
consHuction, and in the vteig^t of their broadsides. It h^ three slups 
(counting oitiy those ready for sea, or fitting, and in good conditkm) carrying 
a himdred and twenty guns, and five carrying a hundred and ten against 
tiiese we could only bring five hundred-gun tiiips. But we hw four 
ninety-ei^ts, one ninety, and twelve e^ties again^ tiieir ten ei^ties, 
whikt of aeventy-four-gun ships we had tixty-one to tiieir sixty-two, and 
omild add two nxties and twenfy-eigfat finfy-fouts^ That is, we had a 
hundred and tiiirtem ships of the Hne, whidi were r^arded In the eighteentii 
eentury as the capital tiiips of a navy, to tiidr eighty ; but in the number 
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of guns carried, and rite weight of metal fired, the advantage on our side 
#as no more than a sixth. 

The real handicap imder which the French lay was riiat the personnel 
of their cdd navy, and the traditions of its service, had been broken up by 
the revolution. On land, enthusiasm might compensate for inexperience. At 
sea, notiling could take tiie place of expert seamanship and gunnery. An 
army can, up to a point, be mctemporized} a navy cannot. It was easy and 
amusing to rename the Commerce ie Bordeaux (for fear that *such mercantile 
names mig^t encouit^e ^ism and modhrantisme*) tiie Bomet Rouge, or to 
give republican baptism to the Rnyal Louis (now RipubRcain), the Sceptre 
(Convention)^ the Dauphm-Rcyal (Sansculotte), and the Couronne (Ca Ira). 
It was impossible to find republican ofScers fit to take the place of the aristo- 
crats who had served under Suffren or d’Estaing, or suddenly to accustom 
sansculotte fishermen to the tnuning and discipline which had so nearly 
def»ted England in the American war. 

For two years, under a series of aristocratic Ministers of Marine, the 
old order survived almost unchanged. The white flag, with a tricolor in one 
comer, which now flew at the mast-head, was the utmost concession the 
old navy would make to a new allegiance: and the assembly had ordered 
(October 21st, *90) that the men should in future cheer the Nation and the 
Law along with the Kii^. At Toulon in ’89 and at Brest in ’90 there 
were demonstrations against the Comte de Rions, reputed the ablest 
flag-officer in the navy, whom Suffiren himself had designated as his succes- 
sor. Disdpline could no longer be preserved by royalist officers among 
revolutionary crews. The drastic rem^y was therefore tried of democratiz- 
ing the whole navy. 

By tile decrees of April 22nd and 28 th, *91, commissions were given to 
men from the lower deck, or from the merchant service. In the following 
year the trained corps of seamen-gunners vras replaced by marines under 
artillery officers. When the war broke out in ’93 this experiment was still 
in the making. Saint- Andr 4 , whose experience as a sea-captain was thought 
to qualify him to supervise the navy, introduced a fresh rule by which naval 
officers could be chosen by election, like those of the army. As in the army, 
it was found impossible to replace all the aristocratic officers in the higher 
commands. About one naval officer in three still belonged to thie old 
royalist establishment. 

Two disastrous inddents showed tiie dangers of a trantitional period. 
At Toulon, in August, the Comte de Trogoff, the Rear-admiral in command 
of the Meditemmean fleet, surrendered his ships and port to the British, 
i^nst tiie wish of his men. At Brest tiie Atlantic fleet refused an order 
to sail under its admira 4 Morard de Galle } and Sdnt-Andrd could only 
restore diadpline by sending ux mutineers to Paris for executitui, dkmssing 
a number of officers, and introducing a severe 00^ punishments. By 
tiw Toidon affiur France loM some thirty tiup% either burnt dr captured by 
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tbe enemy. By the Brest a£Eur it at 1 (^ acquired a new class of repuUican 
officers, (me of whom, Villaret-'Joyeuse, commanded the Frenis fleet 
with great creffit at the battle of the First of June. 

Under such conditions France (xiuld not hope to beat superior numbers 
and better-trained crews in fleet actions. But serious damage ought still 
be done to the enemy in single-ship actions, or by privateering. Being tbe 
first to declare war, the republic hacl, in February, ’93, captured over seventy 
British ships lying in Frencdi ports. Privateering carried on this success. 
It was a branch of the service particularly popular a)nong$t sailors who dis- 
liked discipline, and hoped for private gain. It was encouraged by the ex- 
privateer Dalbarade, whose regime as Minister of Marine ran concurrently 
with that of Bou(diotte at the War Office, from Apri 4 ’93, to Apri 4 
*94. Privateering inflicted heavy losses on our unprotected coastal dripping. 
Some of the privateers had made as many as sixty prizes before they were 
themselves captured by the British navy. Ten years later we were losing 
four hundred ships a year. 

Bodi on land and at sea it was now frankly acknowledged that the republi- 
can forces must live on the enemy. The republican motto, ATvrg Ubrt tu 
mourir, was translated, ' Loot or starve.* A resolution of the Committee of 
Public Safety dated September 18th, *93, instructs generals in command of 
forces entering enemy countries to destroy all fortresses, bridges, canals, and 
sluices, and to take up all paved roads. They are to disarm the inhabitants, to 
take hostages from amongst the most notable citizens, and to exact contribu- 
tions in cash or kind, e^>ecially from wealthy and privileged individuals, and 
religious bodies. They are to requisition everything of possible use for the 
equipment of the army, and to send to the rear whatever they can spare 
in the way of fiwd, forage, horses, cattle, fue4 cloth, and other such commo- 
dities. They are to seize and send home church plate, treasury funds, and 
* all portable public property ’ ; and they are to forward inventories of 
all these articles to the Committee, and to the Ministry of War. 

Such was the model for Napoleon’s campaign in Italy three years later. 
A special instru(Xion made it i^licable also to naval commanders making 
a descent upon an enemy coast-line. With what senseless brutality sucdi 
orders were sometimes carried out will be remembered by those who have 
read 2^a(diary Macaulay’s account of the attack on Sierra Leone by a French 
naval squadron in September, ’94. 

Tile means by which the Committee of Public Safety kept itself ififfirmed 
about the state of the armies, and the behaviour of the generals, and tbe 
channel through which it conveyed its orders, was die rtfrh$ntants m 
mssioH aux armies. 

This ivas not a new meth<x 4 thou^ it was used in a new way^ More 
than two hundred years before, when Henri II was re-establishing the 
authority, he sent mtendants widi his anmes, as .well as into the proving 
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and newly conquered territories t one of them, Pierre Panisse, helped to 
pacify Corsica in 1 555. In riie next century Richelieu attached haotiantt 
to most of riie Frendb armies, with almost vicere^ powers. After rite 
Fronde, Le Tellier, vriio had himself been attendant de la juttket police 
et finmee et wvret with the army of Italy, regularized the institurion of 
attendants d’armies, giving them power to punish looting, to regulate the 
soldiers^ pay, to superintend the commissariat, ho^itals, billetit^ dodiing, 
and equipment of the troq>s, to assist the genend in the negotiation of 
treaties, and even to interfere (by correspondence with tiie king’s ministers) 
with his conduct of a campaign. 

This dvil control over the army, this royal precaution against over-power^ 
ful generals, was maintained throughout the i8th century. Dubora- 
Cranc6, the pioneer of army reform during the Revolution, must often 
have heard his fether talk of his experiences as attendant de poBce et des 
finances attached to the Due de Richdieu’s army during die S^en Years* 
war. A similar practice obtained in Holland j and its use by the Scotch 
emigrants against the enterprise of Argyll in^ired one of Macaulay’s 
angriest denunciations. 

During the early years of the revolution, wlulst the royal army was 
gradually breaking up, and the dvil authorities could use the National 
Guard to keep order, there was little reason for the l^islature to tran^ress 
the sacred prindple of the Separation of Powers by interfering with the 
control of ^e army by the executive. During the period of Girondin pre- 
dominance the Legislative Assembly reftised several requests from generak 
in tile field for the attachment of representatives to their armies, on the 
ground that military duties were incompatible with those of a deputy. 
But this did not prevent occasional interference with military a&irs. 
Two deputies, Cahier and Duveyrier, were deqatched to investigate the 
Nancy afiEair in September, *90. \^en Bamave, Pdtion, and Latour- 
MauTOurg were sent to bring Louis back from Vareruies in June, *91, 
they were empowered to ^ve orders to the military as well as to the dvil 
authorities. A national crisis would overrule a constitutional prindide. 

During the foreign invasion of *92, Carnot and two other representatives 
were sent (July 31st) to organize defence at Soissons ; and a few days later 
they vrere de^tched agdn with other deputies to the arnues of tiie North, 
the Centre, the Rhine. The Separation of Powers fell with the fidl of 
the tiironej and on August iitii the cemnussaires de VAssemllie noHanale 
aux armies, as they were now called, were given authority to su^nd, and 
if necessary arrest, disloyal generals, and to take any steps that might be 
required for the national safety. It was by their means tiut LA&jntte was 
driven into exile, and his army saved for the republic 

The precedent once established, the practice was found too useful not 
to be extended. If the old army had needed dvilian contrdl, ^ more 
did the new army need it, duiitig the difficult times of tiie treachery cd 
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Dumouriezy die second invasion, and die civil war. How could the daily 
idEairs of thirteen amues be coiducted, except with die advice of trusted 
agents upoh the qpot ? Gambon’s law of April 3odi finally reorganized 
and- regulated the service. From four to twelve representadves were per- 
manently attadied to each army, according to the importanceof the cmnmand. 
Their nincdons were to exercise an active supervision over ministerial 
agents, government contractors, and military officers. They had power of 
provisional appointment and dismissal. They could organize recruitnunt, 
commissariat, and propaganda. There was in effiedt Im limit to their powers, 
except the fear that their acdons might be disowned by the Committee 
of Public Safety. 

Dressed in ^ military-looking coat, sash, and plumed hat designed by 
David, the refrisentant sat by the general’s side at courts-mardal or coundls 
of war, and rode by his side into ^tde. He was the general’s equal, indeed 
his superior. For had he not the ear of the government ? Was he not the 
living ^mbol of the memorable £u:t that this was no longer a professional 
but an amateur army, self-disciplined by liberty and eqmdi^, and inspired 
not by tsprit dt corps, but by esprit de nationi 

The old army had been a miniature of the dd order, vrith its fixed 
class-distinction between officers and men, its caste-like separation from 
civilian sodety, and the completeness of its ^egiance to the king. The new 
army was no less a specimen of the new order. Created, no loiger to fight 
by me side of a profesdonal army, but to take its place, it was something 
new in the world of war. It was the first nadon under arms. The new 
pqiular levies took up military life not as a profession, but as mi occupadon. 
They kept their social equality, their civil rights, and meir political opinions. 
They hated nothing so much as war, unless it were to be backward in the 
fight for fi’eedom. 



A republk:an commissaire 

From a painting by David. 
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Chapter XXIII 
OPPOSITION 

Mats, quand le peuple est maftre, on n^agit qu*en timiulte i 
La voix de la raison jamais ne se consulte $ 

Les honneurs sont vendus auxjplus ambitieux^ 

L'autorit^ livrde aux plus s^ditieux. 

Ces pctits souverains qu*il fait pour une ann^, 

Voyant d*un temps si court leur puissance born^ 

Des plus heureux desseins font ayorter le fruit> 

De peur de le laisser k celul qui les suit. . . • 

Le pixe des ^tat8> c'est T^tat populaire. 

(Corneille : Cinna, Act II> Scene i. 

One result of the Jacobin coup dUtat of June, *93, was to concentrate 
the patriotic energy of the country in the hands of the political party best 
able to use it Another, not so beneficent, was to turn all other parties into 

* factions,* and all counter-revolutionary activities into attacks upon the 
government In peace-time, and under a parliamentary regime organized 
on party lines, such attacks might have been a healthy stimulant Carried 
on during a time of foreign and civil war, and in a country that knew no 
tradition of political compromise, they became, in effect, a third campaign, 
fought not with rifles and swords, but with manifestos and speeches, in 
which the reward of victory might be only a postponement of the pen^ty 
of defeat— death at the hand of the public executioner. 

Opposition took as nuny forms as there were interests that ran counter 
to those of the government, or grievances against its rulej but it was em- 
bodied in four main kinds of counter-revolution. 

There were first the relics (the popular metaphor w« queues) of parties 
already discredited or destroyed — -royalists, emigrants, aristocrats, refractory 
priests, federalists s politicians who had turned back in ’89 or *92, or who had 
been turned out in ’93 landowners lamenting their rights or their rents } 
and the nameless crowd of oflEiciak and investors whose fortunes had sunk 
with the wreci of the old regime. Next came those whose opposition con- 
sisted in isolating or exaggerating parts of the government programme, in 
such a way as to compromise the whole the enragis^ as they were called, 
who exploited the demands of the city poor for the punishment of hoardeis 
and profiteers, and for the control of food-pri<» 5 or the anti-derMs ^ 

* atheists,* with their attacks on the Catholic church. The third class 
was that which, without overtly attaddng the governmentj brought 
iscredit upon it by disreputable conduct— the so-calM * Rottera * (poums)^ 
who mile corrupt money out of die revolution by cornering, speculation 
or profiteering, and spent it in luxurious and immoral living j whose friends 
were foreigners or su^cts, and whose influence tainted the Convention 
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and committees themselves. Lastly, there were coming into view two parties 
whose c^posite aims might have seemed innocent e^oes of what was in 
die mind of leading Jacobins, but became the most dangerous of all when 
they began to surest , an alternative government — the so-called H^bertists 
and Indulgents. 

When the day of reckoning came, it was convenient for the Jacobins 
to confound all these forms of opposition under a general chaige of con- 
qiiracy {tonspiratim), or of attempting to discredit ^e Convention (^amUr 
la refrisentation natimale). In the great political trials of Germinal ^itatoisj 
and atheists, terrorists and moderates, middle-class parliamentarians and'^ 
believers in the direct acticm of the sameulottes, sat «de by side in the dock. \ 
But the historical eye, seeking, Kke that of Providence, to read the heart, « 
discovers almost as many differences in degrees of guilt as there were names 
on the long list in the hands of the Public Prosecutor. 

Six months after the execution of Louis XVI the monarchy was still 
being persecuted with a vindictiveness which can only be explained by 
fear. The queen, more hated than the king had ever been, was closely im- 
prisoned in the Temple, with her son the Dauphin, her daughter Madame 
Royale, and Louis* younger sister Madame Elisabeth. But the Comte 
de Provence, who had escaped when his brother was recaptured, now called 
himself Regent for the young Dauphin, whom he hoped to restore as 
Louis XVII, along with the Catholic religion and the Bourbon consti- 
tution. He would adnutonly such reforms as Louis XVI hadfreely promised. 

* Tolerant towards persons (was his motto), intolerant towards principles.* 
Royalism was still formidable in parts of the provinces : even in Paris, 
boxes were on sde containing locks of Louis* hair, or scraps of the coat that 
he had worn on the scaffold. Royalists held key positions in the civil 
service, and in the fighting forces. Emigrants and secret agents were con- 
stantly urging foreign courts to intervene on behalf of the royal &mily. 
The Temple buzzed (as the Tuileries had buzzed) with rumours of cypher 
correspondence, and legends of esaq>e. 

Can it be wondered that^ where so mudi hatred was kept alive by the 
tradition of Bourbon tyranny, and so many interests threatened by any 
return of die old regime, there should have been a demand for the oimple- 
tkm of the work of January 2ist i At the beginning August * Ca^t*s 
widow* was placed in solitary confinement in the Condeigerie. Even 
here she was visited by an Englishwoman, once an actress at Drury I(fme,now 
living in Paris under the name of Mrs. Atkyns, who suggested a plan of 
escape. Soon another such intrigue (the so-called tmspiratieH de Poeillet) 
gave an excuse for the next step towards the scaffold; and on Oct. 3rd the 
'Convention ordered the immediate trial of die queen. 

Dilatoriness now gave place to indecent haste. When die queen saw 
her counsel, on the afternoon befine the trial (Oct X3di), she had not 
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received the adi d^accusaim^ and did not know what the charges might be* 
It was not till the morning of the 14th that Fouquicr-Tinville, who was 
to accuse her, received the nine hundred documents on which the prosecu- 
tion was based. Taken through a dreary and useless round of historical 
questions, Marie-Antoinette replied that at each turn of Louis’ policy she 
had only consented as a wifej but everyone in court was convinced that 
she had advised as a queen. Not content with the general belief that she 
was a Mcssalina, Hubert produced in evidence statements made by tlie young 
Dauphin, which went to prove her an Agrippina tpo. The indecency of* 
the darge, and the dignified way in which it was answered, nearly turned 
public opinion in her favour. But, as she came away, she heard a woman 
remark, * Look, how haughty she is ! * 

She had, indeed, no chance of life, and nothing to live for. Sentence 
and verdict were pronounced in the early morning of Oct. i6th. At half- 
past four, whilst she wrote a fareweU letter to Madame Elisabeth, charging 
her with the care of her children, Fouquier-Tinville was ordering the 
troops for 10 o’clock next day. David’s cruel sketch of her in the cart on 
the way to execution (made, they say, from the window where he sat with 
the lovely Madame Tallien), shows her defying death, and a hostile mob, 
with Habsburg disdain. The crowd which had been waiting for two hours 
in the Pla^ de la Revolution clapped when she appeared, and acclaimed 
her ^ecution with cries of Five la Ripublique /, throwing their hats into 
the air. They nearly lynched a soldier who stooped beneath the scaffold 
to dip his han^erchief in Austrian blood. From ihe provinces there soon 
followed a flood of addresses, congratulating the Convention on the brave 
blow it had struck for justice and freedom. 

Philippe Egalit^ whose portrait had disappeared from the walls of Carlton 
House since he voted for his cousin’s death, followed the queen on Nov. 
6th, and Madame Elisabeth six months later. There remained only the 
Dauphin and Madame Royale. Even Hdbert did not propose to execute a 
girl of fifteen and a toy of eight. It was easier to let the Dauphin die in 
prison (1795), and to exchange his sister two years later, when the danger 
of a roysdist restoration was over, for the Jacobins arrested by Dumouriez 
on April ist. But there are still some royalists who believe that the 
Dauphin survived in the person of one of many Pretenders; and there are 
oriiers who support a Bourbon claimant to the throne of Louis XVI. 

Most of the 'aristos^ as they were now called, were in prison or in exile j 
but there remained a few whose local popularity, or honest acceptance of 
republican principles, enabled them to live on undisturbed in their countiy 
estate^ save perhaps for the cloring of their femily pew, or the pulling down 
of their feudd gate-posts. Some of diem consoled themselves, like Ferriires, 
with the hope Aat the prestige and tradition of nobility would survive the 
destruction of its outward privileges. 
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There 18 a common belief that the aristocracy supplied most of the victims 
of the guillotine ; but this was not 8 q« The most superficial analysis of the 
names given in the register of the Paris municipality shows that the number 
of ex-nobles executed by the Revolutionary Tribunal, from November, *93, 
to March, ’94, was alwajrs less than the number of priests and members 
of religious orders, or of persons holding appointments in the forces or civil 
services. During the last three months of the Terror, indeed, the aristocratic 
victims exceeded the ecclesiastical, but without equalling those of the offi- 
cial class, whilst they were fiir outstripped by members of the middle and 
lower orders. 

The number of priests, monks, and nuns who came before the Tribunal 
shows that there were still men and women who put religion before life, 
and attempted to carry on the work of the * refractory * church, whilst 
intriguing against the government that persecuted it Their influence 
was behind every counter-revolutionary movement, especially in the west 
and north. The same politicians who hoped to suppress superstition by 
introducing the Revolutionary Calendar soon found it advisable to discourage 
the anti-derical excesses of some of their most efficient agents, and set about 
devising a state worship which might conciliate rather ^an antagonize the 
religious instincts of the common people. 

Militant Girondism, or the federal insurrection, was crushed during 
the autumn of ’93. But the Parisians had long memories, and short mercies. 
Mme Roland was dragged from a happy imprisonment in Sainte-Pdagie 
and the Conciergerie to a radiant martyrdom before the statue of Liber^. 
Marie Gonze (or Mme Aubry), a widow, who had offered to defend Louis 
at his trial, and who had acquired notoriety as a political writer under the 
name of Olympe de Gouges, was condemned to death (Nov. 3rd) for a 
pamphlet proposing an appeal from the government to the people. The 
cruel circumstances of Bailly’s execution showed that the people of Paris had 
never forgiven his part in the Martial Law of July, ’91, and in the massacre 
of the Champ de Mars. Not only the prisons, but the caf6s and clubs of 
the capital still contained men who dreaded the charge of complicity with 
Miral^u, Lafayette, or Dumouriez — ^the discredit^ heroes of ’89~’92, 
and who professed an exaggerated patriotism when they thought themselves 
overheard by the mouchards or mouions whom the government set to spy 
updn them. 

Roland’s purge of the Home Office, and Dumouriez’s purge of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, had at best substituted a Girondin for a 
royalist personnel. It was commonly complained in December, ’93, 
that the administration was full of men who, under a mask of loyalty, 
were secretly working against the republic. But many of these, lil» 
the misU officers of the anny and nainr, could not earily be replaced. The 
government showed little sympathy tor the methods by which Vincent 
and his friends sought to * sanscubttize ’ the staff of the War Offic^ or 
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tx> enforce inquisitorial caries de cwisme upon candidates for public etn* 
ployment 

Discontent in the country-side was due less to political controversy, 
which did not interest the peasantry, than to economic troubles, exploited 
by royalist and clerical counter-revolutionaries. True, land-purdiase 
became easier every day. The imigri land sold after *92 went in smaller 
lots and at lower prices than the biens natimaux hitherto on the market. 
The land, too, freed from tithe and feudal charges, was worth twice what it 
had been before the revolution. Yet there were ^cpmplaints of the profits 
made by bourgeois speculators in real estate, not without the connivance 
of the official vendors, and of the disproportionate share of the land that 
fell to prosperous town-dwellers. Again, the Jacobins made little attempt 
to enforce agricultural reforms, which they knew to be expedient, upon 
a peasantry stubbornly attached to old-fashioned individualistic me^ods \ 
so that the country-side benefited less than it might have done from the 
freeing of the soil. Yet, politically speaking, the solid advantages that the 
revolution had won for the farmer gradually prevailed over the lo}^ties 
of the old regime, and created that wide basis of proprietorship upon which 
French prosperity has rested ever since. 

A more serious discontent was remedied by the ingenuity of a retired 
grocer, now the most competent financier in the revolutionary government. 
Necker, as long ago as ’81, and Lebrun again in ^90, had called atten- 
tion to the chaotic state of the National Debt. The rentiers (national 
bond-holders), a large and important class, particularly in Paris, held govern- 
ment stock of half a dozen different issues. Not only was the payment of 
interest unduly complicated and expensive, but political dissension was 
caused by the fear that a royalist restoration might repudiate republican 
investments. It was to deal with both these troubles that Cambon carried 
through the operations summed up in the Grand Livre of August, *93. 
This measure consolidated the various forms of public debt, paid a uniform 
five per cent interest, imposed a tax on investments analogous to that on 
land, and enabled assignats to be used for the purchase of national bonds as 
well as of national property. The nmn result of this muisacdon was to 
secure for the republican government the financial support of some forty-five 
thousand rentiers^ many of whom had previously put their faith in the 
overthrow of the new regime. If only such methods had been tried more 
often, instead of the guillotine! 

Serious as some of these opponents were, the government of ’93^had less 
to fear from its old enemies than from its new ftiends. In order to defeat 
the Girondins, the Jacobins had courted the working-dass sections of Paris. 
They were now asked to pay for this support by economic concessions and 
controls which puzzled and darmed their supporters amongst die property- 
owning classes. 
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Nobody could deny dot the inhabitants of the faubturgs Saint-Marcel 
and Saint-Antoine had a stnu^ case for consideration. Econmnic causes 
and conditions were not indeed studied then as diey are now card-indexers 
and statisticians. "Many of the etdk from which the poor suffered were 
put down, for lack of scientific atulysis, to some ‘foreign plot* But three 
econonuc fi^tors at least could be easily recognized— monetary inflation, 
commercial stagnation, and rising food-prices. 

As to inflation, and its acconqonymg depredation, suffident evidence 
is now available to set out diagrammati(^ly the montltly variations in the 
value of the assignats throughout the revolution, and even to note the local 
aberrations whidi, as in the price-diagrams of the dghteenth century, illus- 
tnue tite lack of a finandal control-centre in the body politic. Tlw main 
points that emerge from this evidence (see p. 337) are dear enough. During 
the two years preceding May, *93, assignats hstd dsmedated dowly, with 
occasional recoveries, from a^ut ninety to about fifty per cent of their 
face-value. In May they stood at about the same level as in Jsuiuary. Between 
May and July they sank suddenly to not much more than twenty per cent, 
of their fi^e-value, and made no recovery until September. Certain results 
inevitably followed this disastrous fitil: — ^hoarding and exportation of metal 
currency} speculation in paper money; refusal of vendors to accept assignats', 
and a steep rise in prices. 

These evils might have been countered in a time of flourishing trade and 
commerce. But foe luxury-trades had been hit by foe ruin or exile of foe 
ending classes. The necessi^-trades were monopolized by foe needs of 
the army. Foreign commerce, fairly prosperous till February, ’93, had 
since been ruined by dvil war, foe British blockade, and foe attempt to 
stop inflation by foe prohibition of exports. Of many of these things foe 
man in foe street understood nothing ; but he knew at once when his 
daily food and fuel cost more, and when his wages-fiuled to meet his wife’s 
demands for foe week’s house-keeping. 

In foe autumn months of ’93, l^ore foe price-fixing law of September 
27fo, coffee, which had now become a popular drink, cost from 4s. 5d. to 
5s. a pound, miUc 6d. a pint^ fresh butter from is. 5d. to 2s. a pound, 
sugar IS. id. a pound, and eggs 2d. each. The price oi a small 
cabbage was from fid. to 8d. ; lod. would purchase only half a gaBon of 
peas or beans ; candles were 28. 2d. a poun^ soap (so bra that it * ruined 
foe wafoing ’) 33. 5d., whilst lard at is. 8d. a pound * looked like cart- 
grease,’ and at is. was * litde better than pmson.’ Coal cost from 4|d. to 
iod.abufoe4»tMltobaooo38.to4s.apound. Tliere were bitter cmnplaints, 
too, of middlemen’s profits, and of foarges for tran^rt Goods boii^t 
at nudday for five shillings, were sdd (it was saud) at one o’clock for ten. 
Fuel merchants charged eigjht foUii^ for ddivetir^ a load of wood, and 
then it was under weight. 

Such, no doubly are foe grievances of snudl buyers in every age, and all 
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die world over : but when it is remembered dut die French working man’s 
aven^ ws^ in *89 was only ninepence half-penny a day (if he were a 
mason or carpenter he nught make one and threepence), die seriousness 
of the situation is evident. No wonder die poor man, puzzled by increases 
of price that he could not understand, sui^iosed that someone was bribing 
the tradesmen to make life difficult for him, and raised the cry of con- 
spiracy. 

In his trouble, to which neither Girondin nor Jacobin poliddans seemed 
to pay much heed, the Paris workman found champions in a small group 
of people on the extreme left of the Jacobin party whom, because they loudly 
upheld the claims of the Have<4iots, the Haves called enragis • a century 
later they would have been * labour agitators.' Some of these men forced 
themselves upon the attention of the Assembly and of the Commune. 
Jean Varlet, a well-educated and well-to-do young enthusiast, was always 
ready with provocative speech, or an inflammatory placard, demanding the 
prevention of hoarding, ^culation, and profiteering. Jacques Roux, the 
middle-aged vtcaire of Saint Nicholas-des-Champs, a friend of Marat, 
a leader of the Cordeliers dub and of the Gravilliers section, was a popular 
open-dr preacher of political sermons, in which he never shrank from sup- 
porting extremes either of legislation to prevent food-shortage, or of terrorism 
to put down counter-revolution, and to enforce the rights of the people. 
These were regarded as the leaders of the party. Amongst their followers 
were Thtophile Lcderc, who had made his reputation as a champion of 
revolution at Martinique, and as Chalier’s colleague at Lyonj and Claire 
Lacombe, an actress, who presided over the women's sociiti des ripublieaines 
rivelutiemtaires. 

The enragi movement was not confined to the capital. Many a country 
town or wayside village contained unconscious precursors of Babeuf and 
Mane. At Orleans Taboureau de Montigny, a lawyer and pamphleteer, 
had already worked out an economic programme designed to protect 
the poor contomer against ejq>loitation 1^ producers and profiteers — 
a programme which anticipated the maxinaan, the grtmers ttabondance, 
and o^er expedients of '93-4. At Meymac in Corr^e an ex-priest turned 
Charles Jumel edited a Jacobin paper, and championed the cause of an 
exceptionally indigent peasantry : but when he made the mistake of trying 
to introduce his followers to the cult of Reason they raised a riot which 
began in breaking his head, and ended in a virit by a republican troop and 
a travelling guillotine. 

In gene^ the tnragis knew as little of economic theory as their c^iponents. 
The issue was as old and as simple as it could be. The mves dung to their 
prc^ierty, the Have-nots demanded a livelihood. To the Haves the state 
was a policeman : to the Have-nots it was a relieving officer. To the Haves 
Uberty meant rite ri^t to live comfortably : to m Have-nots equality 
meant the right not to be too poor, or too hungry. Here fer rite first rime 
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nnoe *89 the revolution produced a dearncut dass-issue. For die firtt time 
die revoludonaries of t^ street-corper seriously challenged the revolu- 
tionaries of the assembly. 

Lade of food was nothing new in Paris : but the revoluticm had given 
Parisians a new spirit to resent it, and to insist upon a remedy for it A 
shortage of sugar in January, *92, due to political troubles in San Domingo, 
and diortages of com in Mar<^ and September, owing to the invasion and 
the infladon of the assignats, failed to move die Girondins from dieir policy 
of laissez-faire tenured with requisitioning. In the spring of ’93 (February 
25th-26th} a shortage of soap and other necessities led to &e looting of some 
grocers’ shops. Varlet preached a crusade agdnst free trade, and Roux 
agdnst hoarding. But a demand for the fixing of the price of gnun was 
refused by Jacobin as well as Girondin deputies. It was not until May 
4di that the first maximsan, or Price-control Act, was forced upon an 
unwilling assembly by the aid of Jacobin politicians who needed the support 
of the crowd to overthrow their Girondin enemies. 

The success of the alliance of June 2nd encouraged the mragis to enlarge 
their demauids. The maximum, sabotaged by the ill-will of producers auid 
officials, must be enforced by a Revolutionary Army. The Convention 
must be purged again by the expultion of the aff elans. The Committee 
of Public Safety must be reconstituted. This encroachment of an econonuc 
party upon the field of politics brought the enragt leaders into alliamce 
with Vincent and Ronsin, the advocates of direct action by the people } 
it was am alliance ominous for the future of both parties. Durii^ the 
summer the Jacobin government was too much embarrassed by the federal 
revolt to deal with opposition on the home fix)nt. The Hdbertist-ewrtf^/ 
coalition was able to exploit its advantage in more than one direction. 
A law against hoarding {accaparement, July 26th), the provision of gremers 
d*abendance for the storing of requisitioned fora-supplies (August 9th), 
and the reaffirmation amd extension of price-control (September iit^ 
29th) were conceded rather than fiivoured by the government. 

But as the war went better in the provinces, the Jacobins stifi^ed their 
attitude towards the demands of their former allies. The Convention had 
no love for agitators who e3q)loited its troubles, and conq)roml8ed legiti- 
mate grievances by assodating them with a damgerous political programme. 
Early in September Roux was arrested. Varlet and Larombe soon followed 
him to prison. The Women’s Revolutionauy Society was dosed. Five 
months later Roux killed himself, to avoid coming to triad. 

The grievances that the enragis had expressed remained. The remedies 
that they had formulated were taken up by more powerful partisuis either 
of parliamentary or of direct action. It is, however, dgnifimtnt that tins is 
the only group of French revolutionaries of this peri^ to attract the qrmpa- 
thetic attention of Rusnan Bolshevist historians. The piofessois of Com- 
munimi consider tiiat, whilst they were neititer socialistB iwr communists, 
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dw tttragb went further in that direction tfian other Jacobins, and tnajr be 
regarded as a link between the economic ideas of Mably and Marx. 

On November 29th, *91, the Le^'slative Assembly had passed ^e first 
penal decree against the refractory clergy, threatening with deprivation 
those who fmled to take the requisite oafii of allegiance. The wv which 
broke out four months later encouraged both resistance and repression. 
On May 27th a fresh decree authorized the departmental auAorities, 
under certain conditions, to expel non-juror clergy firom the country. 
After the fall of the throne came a sttffer measbfe (August 26th) ; all 
refractory clergy were to be exiled within a fortni^t. Nevertheless many 
remained in the country, and some in their cures. The outbreak of in- 
surrection in the west in March, ’93, was largely the work of priests irrecon- 
cilably opposed to the revolutionary church. Not uruiaturally the Conven- 
tion hit back with a decree (April 23rd) which put all non-jurors, including 
ex-dergy and ex-members of religious orders, into the elaat of suspects, 
punishable by exile, or, under some condidons, by death. 

During the next few mondis and-clericalism, stimulated by war-fever, 
led to a definite attempt to destroy the influence of a cult which was becon>> 
ing idendfied with counter-revolution. The de-Chrisdanizing movement, 
as it is generally called, was never officially acknowledged by the Conven- 
donals, unless their sanction of clerical marriage, their subsdtution of 
rqruUican dica£s and festivals for the Sunda)rs and Saints-days of the Catho- 
lic calendar, or their attendance at a famous service at Ndtre Dame in 
honour of Reason be so interpreted. But the campaign was enthusiastically 
and, indeed, eamesdy prosecuted by certain popular societies, and by certain 
deputies on mission, as well as by the Paris Commune. 

In October, Fouchd, in the course of a mission to the departments of 
the centre and west, came to Nevers, where the Popular Sodety was ready 
for any measures a^inst the clergy. Encouraged by Chaumette, himself a 
Nevers man, and die chief exponent of Pariaan anti-clericalism, he posted 
up an arriti in which he declared that the French people recogniz^ no privi- 
leges but those of law, justice, and liberty, no cult but that of morality, and 
no dogma but that of its own sovereignty. He prohibited services, religious 
mblems, and clerical dress in puUic; and he enffirced the burial of the dead 
of every sect in a common grave-yard, whose only emblem was to be an 
effigy of Slumber (Sommal)^ and whose only inscription wiu to be, ‘Death 
is an eternal sleep.’ 

Foudid’s campiugn was not directed only against die refractory tlergy, 
or the friends of fitnaticism. One of his victims was the abbd Gwze, the 
constitutional cur6 of Glux, who had wdcmned the rewdution, and was 
living comfortably in his parsonage widi a man-servant, a daily maid, and 
two cows, on a hundred pounds a year. Ghuze was pedlar lus par- 
idttoners, and on gpod terms with dw munidpol officers. He was prepared 
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to oonforai to Fouch^’s reasonable demands. But when he fiulcd to publish 
from hk pulpit the decree of Oct lotl^ he was arrested, and spent a month 
in prison. He was liberated by the intercession of his parishioners, but soon 
afterwards he had to flee from Glux, never to return. By such persecution 
the church setttlement of 1790 was undermined, the new GdUicanism 
aligned itself with the old Papalism, uid the way was prepared for the 
Catholic reaction of 1801. 

Pierre-Gaspard, or (as he preferred to call himself, after the irreligious 
Greek jdiflosopher) Anaxagoras Chaumette, had tried his hand as a seaman, a 
surgeon, and a school-master, before he took to political journalism, a^ 
attadied himself to the Cordeliers club in Paris. A Sentimental moralist, 
credulous and exploiting credulity, idealistic and envious, Chaumette lived 
on his wits, and showed how dangerous Rousseauism might be to little minds. 
With a head full of undigested ideas, he would support indifferently pacifism 
and republicanism, anti-dericalism and a General Strike. A ring-leader on 
July 17th, ’91, and President of the Insurrectional Commune of August, 
*92, he remained one of the most influential leaders of the lower middle 
class in Paris. 

As the organizer of a systematic * purge,* and as the founder of a federa- 
tion of Popular Societies, Chaumette had affinities with the Hdbertists } 
but it was as an anti-derical that he most offended the offidal leaders of 
Jacobinism. Amongst the papers he kept whilst proatreur of the Commune 
is a list of measures taken during October and November, *93, to de- 
Christianize the capital; Ministers, of whatever sect, were forbidden to 
function outside their churches. The vessels used in the chapel of the Town 
Hall were sent to the Mint, and the altar-linen made into shirts for soldiers. 
Church books were sold to grocers, for packii^-ps^r j leaden coffins 
were melted down in the munitions factories $ religious images were 
mutilated, and relics burnt. Audot in his old age recalled how at the age 
of eleven, just after his first communion, he had helped to carry chur^ 
vessels in procestion to the Convention. 

It was seriously proposed in the name of equality that bishops should 
^ve up their mitres, crosses, and episcopal rings, and that when diurch 
towers overtopped secular buildings they should pulled down: — ^it was 
thus, according to local tradition, tiutt me parish church of Saint-Jean de 
Maurienne in Savc^ lost its ^ire, during Albitte’s r^me in the <kp«t- 
ment of Mont-Blanc in Pluwist, *931 The statues on the west front of 
Ndtre Dame were spared from destruction (it was said) onlv because tite 
astnmomer Dupuis found among the carving over the tide i^rs evidence 
for his planetary theories: 

On ^ invitation of the Commune many sections renounced Catiioli- 
ci«i^ and closed their churches, or dedicated than to new saints, and new 
forms of worship. At Vitry-Mr-Seine, cm Deoemba loth, a sovke was 
hdd in the Temffle de la Raison (formedy the parish diu^)^ at which 
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* a b% ^rl in a white dress decked with ribbons, and carrying a bmtet 
ntfge on the end of a pike,' stood'on the altar, supported by busts of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Marat, and Le Peletier, whilst patriotic h3muis were sung, and 
the Rights of Man proclaimed ; all being done with * decency, gaiety, and 
even magnificence.’ 

At Havre the puUicadon of Romme’s Revolutionary Calendar (October 
5th) was made the occasion for an elaborate ftte dkadcArt in honour of 
Reason under the patronage of the representative Delacroix } this was 
a month before the similar ceremony in Paris. A(-Rci>n8 (October ydi), 
on the ruined steps of the pedestal from which Louis XV’s statue had 
already been thrown down, the representative Rfihl solemnly broke in pieces 
the tamU ampoultt the most fiunous relic of Catholic ro3ralism in the country, 
the flask of ointment given by St. Remi to Clovis, and used at every corona- 
tion of a French king. The popular society of Blois closed all die churches 
in the town, recommended the cult of Reason, and advised good ddzens 
to stay at home, practise virtue, and obey the law ; * for that is the long and 
short of Gospel morality, and of the teeing of its author, the sansculette 
Jesus.* At Nancy, Faure induced all the clergy to renounce their Orders, 
and made a ceremonial bonfire of their licences m the nave of the cathedral. 

Chaumette, like his friend Fouchd, was seriously concerned about the 
insanitary gloom of Christian funerals and church-yards; he thought that 
burial in towns should be forbidden, and that graves should be marked, 
not with emblems of death and decay, but with bright flowers, and signs 
of hc^fulness. But he did not confine himself to reasonable reform. He 
took part in the destruction of the reliquary of Sainte-Genevibve, and of the 
holy oil-flask at Tours. He approved of the ftte in honour of Chalier at 
Ville-Afifranchie (Lyon), when church vessels were carried on a donkey’s 
back, and church vestments thrown into a bonfire. He organized the Feast 
of Reason in N6tre Dame (Nov. 10th). He encouraged Gobel, bishop of 
Paris, Thomas Lindet, bishop of I’Eure, and a number of constitutional 
priests to nutice a public renunciation of their Orders (Nov. 9th). 

Such proceedings could not but oflfend a government which needed the 
support of the Ca^olic working class both in town and country, and which 
feued the bad effect of anti-Christian pn^ts^anda upon Catholic opinion 
abroad. A decree of Dec. 6th therefore reaffirmed liberty of worship ; 
and Chaumette himself, denounced by Robe^ierre as m atheist and an 
aristocrat (for theism, he held, was democratic), was arrested at the same 
time as the H^bertists, and executed on April I3th.‘ 

To the H^bertists de-Christiaiuzation meant an attack upon ‘ sup^stition 
and fimatidsm ’ ; it is likely tmough tiut tiie toaaaon people saw in it 
Utile more than a new method of stopping clerical propaganda agunst the re- 
vcdution, and of procurii^ fresh currency for tiie Treasury. Already, by de- 
creesof Nov. 6tfa,’90,and March 3rd, ’91, tile platecff all suf^ressed^urches 
and monasteries had been sent to the Mint ; and some unofficial pillaging 
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had followed the rercdution of August loth, *92. A return made by 
Cambon of the amount of such plate, including some vduntarily contributed 
by a Jewi^ synagogue and by the Protestant church of Saint-Lou»>du- 
Louvre, with some more from less voluntary imigri sources, diows ^t 

Jan. 18th, ’94, when the de-Chri$tiani»mg movement had by no means 
reaped its dimax, the value of this plunder was already nearly a quarter 
of a nullion sterling. It constituted an appreciable addition to the national 
resources. 

Did any more direct result follow from the de-Chrisdanizing canqiaign ? 
Nothing is more difficult than to estimate how for (whether as cause, 
result, or accompaniment of the closing of so many churches) religion was 
actuaUy losit^ ground at this dme. An En^ish traveller nodeed that the 
sale of books of devotion had fallen off, and that b^gars, instead of asking 
for chanty pour I'amour de Dieu, now cried Five la nation! These were 
changes of foshion, rather than of futh. Probably the lack of opportunities 
for worship, and some degree of persecution, weakened the weak Christians, 
and strengthened the strong. There is litde reason to think that in the long 
run the church was deeply affected, either for good or bad, by a movement 
cssendally superficial and transitory. 

Nevertheless thejre is evidence, coming from too many sources to be 
ignored, of a disregard for moral appearances, if not of morality, which 
showed itself in the public life of Paris at this dme, and which coincided, 
at least, widi the 'attsick on reli^on.* Louis Marie Debost, a provincial law- 
yer, and a good Jacobin, came to Paris in August, *93, to express to the 
government the admiradon of his nadve town, Bourg-en-Bresse, for the 
new consdtudon. His account of this visit was, ind^, written after he 
was released from a Jacobin prison, a year later, and is coloured by a natural 
resentment. But it is probably no great misrepresentadon of the appearance 
of the capital. 

‘ In the neighbourhood of the Convendon,’ he writes, ‘ amongst die 
crowds walking up and down, the only papers on sale were Pirt DuchosnOf 
and other gutter-press publications. Here one heard people of repulsive 
appearance saying that ^e existence of God was a hoary supersddon, that 
Hell was a myth, and man a being without a scnil, who ought to ii^u^ 
all the pleasures to which his nature prompted him, without omcem either 
for religion or for moral principles. In accordance with this view, indecent 
prints and obscene books were on sale { and nothing was left undone to 
destroy morality, or corrupt the public mind. Here, agrin, were men diout- 
ing at the top of their voices about conq^tacy, talking for ev«’ shout the 
guillodne,'gloating over die next execution, and repordng befondond whose 
head would be the next to fidl. . . . Purser on you would foad two men 
standing on chmrs, with ready-made lists of questions and suuwers, one of 
whom spoke for die Revolution, and one a^^nst but widi a foregone 
condttrion in fovour of die Mountun. Tw aimusM the idlers, suid put 
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simple i^k off ffieir guard, so i^ey were an easy prey for pick-pockets» 

In the caf(k, where people dined at a common table, one found police 
^ies who tried to get into conversation with foreigners, and to turn the 
conversation on to the affairs of the day, so as to induce them to give opinions 
for which they could be denounced to the police. If you so much as went 
out of doors for a stroll, you could hear the market-women say to one another, 
< Do you see that fellow f He looks like a counter-revolutionary. He*s 
got guillotine written all over him.’ 


The * Rotters ’ (pourris) were not a political party. They were the men * 
who, whatever their political views, dishonoured the revolution, in the \ 
eyes of good Jacobins, by taking bribes, embezzling public money, putting | 
their friends into overpaid posts, cheating the government over army con- ^ 
tracts, s^ulating in assignats, or practising other forms of what is nowaday 
summarized in the word * graft.’ There can have been few situations in 
modern history which offered so many temptations to practitioners of this 
disreputable art. Ample funds, in ministerial hands Wore August, ’92, 
and in those of resist agents afterwards, were available to corrupt patriot 
editors and politicians. The rapid fluctuations of the paper currency 
were a constant encouragement to speculation. The frequent purging of 
public departments made Jacobin jobbery almost a public duty. The conduct 
of two wars, the equipment and provisioning of thirteen armies, gave every 
opportunity for dishonest contracting, and illicit profiteering. The lack 
of government control made corruption as easy as it was attractive to men 
for the most part badly paid, irresponsible, and affected by the loosening of 
moral principles that accompanies a revolution. 

It was Robespierre’s pride that he was inaccessible to bribery and in- 
different to gain. There were others of the Jacobin leaders who, when they 
died, left little or nothing behind them. But incorruptibility was not a 
common virtue. Mirabeau, constantly living beyond his means, had been 
for months in the pay of the court. His successor in popularity, Danton, 
cannot be absolved without inquiry from the charge of corruption that 
contributed to his downfall. Thanl^ to a series of investigations, Danton’s 
financial circumstances are uncommonly well known. The facts may be 
put in the form of a Balance Sheet for the years ’87-’94. 


Receipts 

Capital in *S7 . 
Bocrowed. 

Second wife*# dowry 
Soluj 9 M procureur . 
Salary as . 

Salary as deputy 

B^anoe . 


£ ExpenSture £ 

600 Purchase of practice • . 3^900 

3,000 Loans ^aid . . . ^ 3^000 

a, 000 Proftsaional expenses « . a, 000 

450 Biens natknaux bought . . 2,135 

833 House bought. . . . 1,265 

750 Property purchased . . 2,248 

7,625 
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How was tins defidt of over seven thousand pounds made good ? How 
was Danton aHe to repay the numej^^he borrowed, and to live more ^ban 
comfortably, keying up four establidunents, and a private carriage 1 
There is no reason to suppose that his legal practice was ever tmuneradye 
enough to meet such clarges. The suggestion cannot be avoided that he 
owed his wealdi to the acceptance of bribes. 

Brissot, Bertrand de Moleville, and La&yette all assert that he was bribed 
by Montmorin, the Foreign Minister, in October, ’89, though their esti- 
mates of the amount vary ftom five to fifteen thousand pounds. Mirabeau 
says riut Danton receivra fifteen hundred pounds out of the secret fiuxd 
that he (Mirabeau) administered in the king’s interests a year later. Hu 
statement was confirmed by Talon, the agent through whom the payment 
was made, when questionra by Napoleon’s police in 1804. At the time 
of the king’s tria 4 Ocariz, the Spaiush ambas^or, distributed over a hunck 
red thousand pounds in bribes to those who might save Louis’ life. He ap- 
proached the British government throu^ the abbd Noe 4 >>■ friend of Danton, 
who was in touch with him at Liige at the moment of the transaction. 
Would Danton risk the charge of roy^sm for nothing? Did not his attitude 
during the vote on the king’s death suggest that he had made, but fiiiled 
to carry out, some such promise ? It is likely enough in this instance, and 
not unlikely in the other two iiutances, that he had received bribes. 

Other charges that have some evidence behind them carmot be ignored. 
It was said that Danton received money from the Due d’Orl^aru to insert 
the suggestion of a Regency in the manifesto of July 16th, ’91 { that he 
was given two thousand five hundred pounds by the court on the eve of 
August loth, *92 ; that he spent on his private purposes part of the secret 
fun^ totalling over twenty-seven thousand pounds, entrusted to him as 
Minister of Justice } that he carried off loot from Belgium in *93 j and 
that he passed in ’89, and was paid in ’93, as a secret agent of the British 
government 

Danton’s great services to his country may.perhaps outweigh an amoral 
indifference to bribery : he probably made mon^, as he made friend^ 
easily and unfastidiously. The same defence carmot aqiply to a group of 
deputies, Danton’s assodates, who were the prindpak in one of those 
complicated trains which periodiodly plunge French political lifii. into 
rite atmo^ete of an American crook fil^ 

The Corrqiagnie des Indes, a big over-seas trading corporatiim, founded 
by die Bourbon nnnister Calonne, and protected by die Girondin minister 
Clavibre, attracted the envious attention of a group of unscrupulous Jacobins, 
who, in July, ’93, saw in it an opportunity for a finandal citation diat 
would brii% them both credit and profits. In puUic th^ a t tacked die 
Comparer for evading the decrees of Ai^ust, '92, which required the 
registration of its sto^ and the payment m a five per emt tax, as well as 
for cornering profiteering, at^ subscribing to the royi&at cause. 
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In private they contrived to cmtrol the liquidation of the Company’s affiun 
in such a way as to secure conridetable profits for themselves, and for die 
friends on government committees who connived at their proceedings. 
They did not even shrink from the fidsification of an important document^ 
to furdier their derigns. 

The first of this group in alphabetical order (the order of delinquency 
is not so easy to determine) was Basire, a man of 29, who had left a wife and 
child at Dijon, under a separation aUowance, to live with a mistress in 
Paris, where he became a member of the Conati d» SHreti gintraU, and 
frequented the salon of the feminist courtesan and’Dutch spy, Etta Palm, 
aGas the Baronne d’Aelders. The second, Francois Chabot, had been 
a Capucin monk for nearly twenty years before he became a republican, 
married a German wife, and shared the financial intrigues of her foreign 
relations. Like Barire a member of the Cemti dt SHreti ginlralt until 
its purge in September, *93, the ex-monk was a moral malade imapnairt, 
never so happy as when denouncing his friends* misdeeds, or confessing 
his own weaknesses : his letters from prison touch the lowest depths of 
terrified self-abasement 

The third of the group, Delaunay of Angers, was a clever lawyer, and 
a member of his local Academy, who sat on l£ie Left both of the Legislative 
Assembly and of the Convention. His weak character was at the mercy 
of any woman, and his membership of the comti its finances offered tempta- 
tions which he could never resist. The fourth, Fabre of Carcassonne, who 
ftncifully called himself d’Eglantine from a prize he claimed to have won 
at rile jeux fioraux of Toulouse, had spent his youth as a strolling player, 
artis^ and poet. He came to Paris in *87, as the author of that delicate 
little pastoral, II plettt, il pleut, berghre, and produced a series of comedies 
that recalled the manner of Moliire. His wit and easy morals commended 
him to Danton, and to Danton’s less reputable friends Julien, the last of 
the fiv^ was a Protestant pastor from Toulouse, oddly associated with the 
ex-numk Chabot in left-wing Jacobinism and financial ^peculation. His 
posirion as a member of the Cmdti dt Sdreti gintrale and a commissioner 
for the printing of assigsustsy backed by the hospitality of his mistress, 
Mme de Beaufort (for he, like Barire, hu left his wife and child at home), 
gave him special prominence in the India Company affair. 

In October riie conspirators fell out Fabre, strong in riie confidence of 
DantCHi and Robeqtierre, denounced Chabot for his foreign connexions. 
Chabot and Basire, to distract attention from themsdhre% informed agunst 
thar assodates, slid tried to inq>licate them in the Hd^rtist and ftneign 
plots. The charges i^nst Fabre and Hdbert were for the moment ignor^ 
All ri» rest, accusers and accused alike, were thrown into prison. 

In rile investigations which follow^ more and more pec^le became 
involved, till hardly any well-known name was free fn»n some smear ot 
•uqddon. The representatives of the India Company itself esaqped norioe 
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m the pursuit of persons who were perhaps less to blame members of 
the Comiti de Siireti gtntraU^ the cmiti des finances^ the cmiti d^agiotagi, 
or the Paris department^ who ought Have coiuiived at the plot, foreigners 
who were s^ to be spies, fourmsseurs who had made undue profits out of 
government contracts, or financiers who were supposed to be using foreign 
money to fomerit disorder, and to aggravate the food-shortagej together wiA 
a crowd of their ^ents, mistresses, and business acquaintances. Not all 
of these ewe to trial j but many disquieting discoveries were made, and 
many suspicious persons were brought to light from the dark under-world 
of the revolution. 

Jean-Pierre-Louis, Baron de Batz, gratid stnkhal of the Duchy of 
Albret, had served in Ae Spanish army, and sat in Ae Constituent Assembly 
as deputy for Ae nobility of N 6 rac. He now lived wiA an actress in Paris, 
9pd was believed to have attempted to rescue Ae king, on his way to execu* 
tion, and Ae queen from her cell in Ae Condergerie. His countiy house at 
Charonne, searched after Ae Baron himself escaped, was said to have been 
Ae centre from which Ae India Company conspiracy was planned and 
financed. The abb 6 d’Espagnac, a disreputable priest of aristocratic birA, 
had been denounced years ago by Mirabeau for profitable speculations in 
the shares of Ae old India Company. Now, a prominent Jacobin, trading 
under his valet’s name as Ae Compagnie Masson, he obtained army con- 
tracts from Dumouriez and Servan. From one of Aese he was Aown to 
have received more Aan a quarter of a million pounds a monA, whilst 
expending only twenty-live Aousand. 

The broAers Gotlob and Emmanuel Dobruska were Austrian Jews 
whom Ae Emperor had rewarded wiA a title for Aeir services as army 
contractors during Ae TurkiA war. Now, changing Aeir name to 
Frey, Ae^ appeared first at Strasbourg, and later in Paris, giving money 
to patriotic funds, and dinners to Jacobin politician^ whilst losing no 
opportunity for a profitable investment in Ae corn trade, or in priva- 
teering. Chabot’s marriage to Ldopoldine Frey involved Aem in Ae 
India Company a£Eair. AnoAer Austrian, Proli, said to be an illegitimate 
son of the statesman Kaunitz, and well known in Paris banking wd 
literary circles, had been employed by Danton and Lebrun at Ae Foreign 
Ofiice in confidential peace negotiations wiA Cobourg and Ae Austrian 
government. He was also involved wiA Hubert and his associates in activi- 
ties which brought him under Ae suspidon of Ae government. One of 
his acquaintances in Ais drde was Ae Spanish adventurer, Guzman, whom 
he had met during Ae Vonckist rising in Belgium, and whose speculations, 
financed perhaps by shares in a gambling-saloon, were covered, like Aose 
of Ac Freys, by generous contributions to patriotic funds. 

Some bankers, a dass naturally suspect, but gencrdly well aWc to protect 
themselves, were involved in Ac India Comply affiur. Amongjst A^were 
Ae broAers Simon, army contractors in ’ 9 a, living handson^y on Adr pro- 
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fits in *9^ culdvating political oonnexK»is, ani^ even daiming arrears dF 
d^^-five thousand pounds from the government. Like their fidlovr- 
budceis Boyd) Kerr, and Walckieis, die Kmons di8sq>peared).whikt their 
name-sake the socialist Saint-Simon was arrested) and their i^nt Rose 
carried on his duties as an usher in the Convention under the guard of two 
gendarmes. WalckierS) the head of the London and Brussels bank) Veuve 
Nettine et CiU) which negotiated Austrian IcianS) and financed (he Vonddst 
movement, easily fdl under suspidon of being an Austrian agent in Paris, 

where he had tuen refuge after die fiulure of the Belgian revoludon. 

♦ 

The indusion of so many foreigners in the pur^ of October, *93, 
suggests that they had taken advantage of the generosity of the revolution 
towards a class which, under modem conditions, is one of the first to suffer. 
It was not until France had been at war with j^gland for dx months that 
steps were taken to intern forei^ers, or to sequestrate their property. 
This was due to the discovery of alleged prooft of a fantasy which had long 
haunted the public mind, and was, indeed, more useful to alarmist orators 
in its imaginary than in its real form : — * Pitt’s plot.’ Chabot of course 
knew all about it, and spun it into the complicated texture of his denuncia- 
tions j but Barbre, too, in his speech of Aug. ist, Robespierre on Nov. 
1 7th, and Desmoulins, in the first number of the Fiettx Cordelier (Dec. Sth), 
made it a main thesis of political argument. What, if any, were the ftcts i 

Both the Spanish ambassador and the Polish agent, writing from Paris 
in the autunm of ’89, assume that it is in England’s interest to subsidize 
disorder in France j but they give no evidence that this was being done. 
Mme de Stael quotes her fiither’s statement (and no one was better placed 
than Necker to make it) that in his time the British government was quite 
innocent of any such policy. All the available evidence suggests that Pitt’s 
attitude, up to within a short time of the declaration of war, vras one of 
almost pedantic neutrality. This was W. J. Croker’s conclusion, after ques- 
tioning every surviving member of Pitt’s administration. Again, no grounds 
were ever found for the su^estion that Pitt’s bankers, Bo}ra and Kerr, had 
made improper use of the funds they held for their many English dients. 
Only three pieces of evidence have been produced to suggest that public 
money was pasang from England to France for ^rposes of political corrup- 
tion, or to justify die belief of most Parisians in ’94 that anyone who intro- 
duced £r^ltth w<»ds into his talk, or had English guineas in hb purse, was 
an i^ent of Pitt 

In die course of a qieech on August ist Barbre read out tsfo (bcu- 
ments which he said had been found on an Englishman arrested at L 31 e. 
One was a letter in English, dated June 29th, but without signature or 
address, in which an i^nt of ‘ Milord ’ (a^ callni ‘ H.R.H.’, and evi- 
dendy the Duke (ff York) gave instruedons to * the President of the Con^ 
mitti^ at Saint-Omcr ’ for the payment of secret-service money, ‘ C.’, a 
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friend of Lamarlt^re (dtsmtssed from the conmumd of the northern army a 
week before). Was to be given five jliundr^ poundb for information supfdi^ 
and to be a^ed to report on the state of the French unmunition supply, 
ancf,en the caunp at Cassel. Pho^horus matches were to be provided to 
start fires in fon^c-stores. Stapleton (perhaps Gr^ory Stapleton, 
Superior of die English College at Saint-Omer) was promised a reward 
for his zeaL Steps were to b9 taken to discredit assignats, raise prices, and 
comer essential commodities. Assassinatimis (it was urged) had best be 
attempted by disguised priests and women. 

There was ordy one sentence in this letter that referred to the British 
government ; * Pitt,* the writer said, * approves of Milnes’ plans.’ This is 
apparently a reference to W. A. Miles, who on July loth had forwarded 
to Pitt an offer from M. de la Colombe, formerly aideAle-camp of Lafayette, 
to raise an army in the Auveigne, and to join in the fight for the restoration 
of the French monarchy. It is certainly not evidence that Pitt approved 
of the designs referred to in the body of the letter. But that such plans were 
afoot,and that a body of secret agents had been organized, with the knowledge 
of the Duke of Y ork, to carry them out, can hardly be denied except on the 
supposition that the document, which exists only in the form in which Bar^re 
printed it as an appendix to his qieech of August ist, was edited, if not in- 
vented, for the purposes of propaguida. The second paper that he produced, 
described as ‘notesextracted from an English portfolio,* contained memoranda 
of payments, correqiondence, and meetings with agents between January 
Zist and July 2nd. Among foe correspondents appear Dillon (presumably 
General Arthur Dillon, who was implicated in a royalist plot) and Dumour- 
iez; among foe i^ents Stapleton (again). Hunter, Morell, Duplain, and 
others only represented by initials. The activities of foe note-writer extend 
from Lille and Dunkirk in foe north of France to Caen and Nantes in foe 
west, and Tours, Blois, and Orleans in foe centre — all of them places in 
which disorders ue known to have broken out. Here too are sevend refers 
ences to relations with London, but without mention of names. 

The third piece of evidence is foe following letter, addressed to the 
banker Perregaux, and found among Danton’s papers. 

Whitehall. Friday 13 

{presusnahfy September., 1793) 

The infonnation which you have lately, sent lu has been very satisfactory 
to 12. We deare you to continue your exertions, and to advance 3000 
livres to C.D., 12000 to W.T., and 1000 to De M., for foe essential 
services foey have rendered us en seuffiant Ufess, and carrying foe Jac. ( 7 «s- 
^) to a paroxysm of fury. We hope that by their endeavours, and those 
of others whom we shall soon send over, foe dd 7 {mmarehji) will be 
2gaui re-established, or at least the present o {amarthi t) be prdonged for 
seveid yean. Staley (probably Stanly, denounced m a sp^s report at m 
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if Pitt) your last We are detemuned to grant C.D.*s requert. 

You^U be {leased to advance him die 18,000 livres, and be kind enough 
to aaust him in discovering the channds in which the mcmey may be most 
racoenftilly distributed. We have a great deal of business to tnuisact today 
in the office, whidi circumstance obliges me^ subscribe myself pro S. . .e, 

Your most humble obedient servant, 

N. 

This document, described as ' written on fbolsc^ with every appearance 
of official origin,* is evidence that * S. . .e ’ ahtf * N,’ acting for * 12,’ | 
are paying secret agents, apparently ‘ sent over ’ from England, to provide \ 
information, and to foment counter-revolution. So ffir as is known, it was \ 
not used against Danton at his trial, nor agsunst Perregaux, who, in spite \ 
of his acknowledged English connexions, continued to be protected and ' 
employed by die ^mmittee of Public Safety. There, for the present, the 
matter rests. 

In all diese fecdons, whether royalists, tnragis, ‘atheists,* pourrisy 
or foreigners, there was much to disquiet a moralist, but litde to alarm a 
government. By die end of the year ’93 most of their leaders were either 
in prison or in exile. But just as, during the summer, Jacobin vengeance 
on the Girondins had been delayed until the federal revolt and the murder 
of Marat provided an opportunity, so during the winter the foctionists 
remained in prison, and investigations went slowly on, until the atmosphere 
of rii^nse and suspicion caused the real enemies of the government to 
show their hand, and enabled the Jacobins to stage two great political 
trials, in which they hqped to destroy the Opposition once and for alL 

The first of these trials is gene^y call^ the Hdbertist trial. It 
was not merely because his cowardice was likely to dishearten the defence 
that Hdbert was given die seat of honour in the dock. His long revoludonary 
career, his position as suhttitut-proeureur of the Commune, and his editor- 
ship of the most widely-read paper in the country, made it natural diat a 
movement he had patronized (if only to increase his circulation) should bear 
hk name. The H^rtists were in reali^ a par^ with wide ramificaticms, 
and had supporters everywhere. Their political headquarters was the 
Cordeliers dub, a centre of opposition to e^ successive l^islature. Their 
administrative centre was foe War Office, where Bouchotte*8 secretary 
for appointments, F.-N. Vincent, was explmting foeories of pr^ular con- 
trol over foe Executive. Their sodal rendezvous seems to have been the 
cafo Corazza in foe summer, and in the autumn the ct^ Chr^ien. 
Vincent, with his provocative chan^itniship of sansculottian in politics, 
wm, perhaps, foe most rqiresentative man in die movement. His foUowing 
amcttig tltt personnel of foe army and minutry for whom he had fotuid 
co^doymfaat made him one of me most powerfiiL With Imn imiod idi 
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finend Ronsiii) commandant of the Revolutionaiy Army* Momoro, one of 
die founders of the Coidelieis, a r^ubUcan hero of July, ’91, and August, 
’9a, a member of the Paris department ; Javc^es, deputy for Sa&ne> 
et-Loire, and an andclerical terrorist at MScon s Carrier, the notorious 
of Nantes 1 and the Dutch banker de Ko^ Vincent could some- 
times look for support to Chaumette, the freeureur of the Paris Commune^ 
to Hanriot, the commandant of the National Guard, and even to Hdrault 
de Sdchelles and CoU^ d’Herbois, both members of the Committee of 
Public Safety. 

The H6bertist programme was not on paper ; it could only be inferred 
from the qieeches and acts of its supporters; but it may be summed up in 
one phraM : government of the people by the pec^le. Its ori^ could 
be found in the armed intervention of the sections on August 10th and June 
2nd. Its opportunity lay in the fact that so many key-positions in the govern- 
ment, both coitral and local, were held by men who owed their rise to the 
working-class movement. Its chief activity consisted in the endeavour 
to ^tge the personnel of the War Office, the local adnunistration, and the 
dvil services of all non-patriots. 

This was well enough in theory ; but the standard of patriotism was 
set by the popular societies, and its instrument was an ‘ identity card * 
(certifitat de dvisme)^ the requirements of which were stiffened up by a 
series of resolutions of the Paris commune. Eventually (December 2^) no 
citizen could hope to be free from suspicion who could not satisfy his section 
that he had served in the National Guard since ’90, that he had paid his 
taxes and * patriotic contributions ’ for *91 and *92 ; and that he had not 
held more than one paid post at the same time, or written anything * against 
liberty,* or belonged to any club * proscribed by public opinion,* or been 
* puiged * from any popular sodety, or signed any such petition as those 
i^nst riie marriage of dergy, or the burial of Vdtaire in the Panthdon. 

The attempt to enforce such inquiritorial tests not only endangered many 
genuine patriots ; it also embarrassed the ministries, departments, and other 
public authorities, who wished to engage offidak for their competence, not 
for their patriotism. The persecution of General Custine (though more was 
at issue than his aristocracy), and the championship of the incompetent 
General Rossignol, showed where such a poUcy might lead when applied 
to the army. This was not all The patriotic purge was to be enforced, the 
food-supply of Paris to be secured, and the whole^e execution of ‘ public 
enemies * to be carried out (here the Hdbertists stole two popular planks 
from the Em-egi platform) by a Revolutionary Army, recruited among the 
working men of the capital— a rival to tiie still mainly middle<!as8 National 
Gkiard* 

Here already was 0 enty to alarm the government But thore was worse 
to come. The idea behind the purpng of the dvil service was that under 
patriot control tiie miiustries dtouW recover tiie rights th^ had recently 
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nurendered to (he Committee of Public Safetjr. The War Office, in particu- 
lar, uras to make its own military appointments, and to conduct the war 
on its own nspon^lity; This was apropositimithatCamotand his colleagues 
could not possibly accept. It amounted to a demand for the suppression of 
the Proviaomd Government. It would probably be followed by an agitation 
for the introduction of the constitution of '93. 

Looked at from another angle, the campaign for popular control of the 
administradon, if it were only tlut of the foM-supply, involved the sub- 
stitution of a mandatory for a representative th^ry of government. It 
involved the direct control of ^e Convention and Commune the 
sections. What that might mean was dear enough from the assodation 
of the H 4 bertist movement with the Cordeliers dub, and its satellite 
sedMs populaireSi whose provocative motto had always been, * the restora- 
tion of order means the restoration of the old order.* Faced by such ideSs, 
was it surprising that the government took alarm at what looked like an 
attack upon the Jacobin regime, and a reaction towards constitutional 
Girondism, if not the anarchy of mob-rule i 

This, then, was the situation at die end of *93. In order to throw 
back the foreign invasion, and to stamp out dvil war, the Jacobins had set 
up an emergency government They had concentrated the executive power 
in the hands of a dictatorial committee. They had restored discipline and 
effidency to the administration by means of commissioners and courts-mar- 
tial. These methods had been largely successful, and the country was not 
ungrateful. But owing to their preoccupation with war, and tiieir need 
to condliate the politidans who had helped them to overthrow the Giron- 
dins, and the people who manned their armies and made their munitions, 
the government had allowed too free a hand to certain factious elements 
behind the * home front ’ — royalists, tnragiSy de-Christianizer^ pcurris. 
Mid Hdbertists. They had even gone part of the way with these subversive 
movements. They had put off the punishment of the Girondins $ they had 
accepted tiie mainnam ; they had patronized tiie cult of Reason j they had 
exploited foreign financiers; and they had employed the Revolutionary 
Army. When the time came for vengeance on the Gironde, they used 
the resentment of the victims of Bailly and Lafayette. When the tnragis 
became an embarrasnnent, they enlisted die trading interests to destroy 
tiiem. When the ‘ atheists ’ suid profiteers fell out, they let them denounce 
one anotiier, and dig their own graves. But when they found the affemret 
as u the way with affairtt, undening, so as to implicate their own friends, 
when they discoverra detigns not merely to exploit the weaknesses of the 
government, but to challenge its authority, then they had either to abdicate, 
or to use force and intioudation. Such was the dikmma whidi the Jacobins 
scdved by the (0«p d'/tirf of Germinal, Year 11 . 
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Chaptbr XXIV 

«< 

GERMINAL 

jfim said: *Y*ought to think only of the end. Doc. Out of all this struggle a good thing 
is ^ing to ^ow. That makes it worth whik.* 

yim, I wish I knew it. But in my little experience the end is never very diffeient 
in Its nature from the means. Damn it, Jim, you can only build a viokat thing with 
violence.* 

*I don*t believe that,* Jim said. *A 11 great things have violent beginnings.* 

‘There aren't any beginnings,* Burton said. *Nor any ends. It seems to me that man 
has engaged in a blind and fearful struggle out of a past he can*t remeihber, into a future 
he caxrt foresee nor understand. And man has met and defeated every obstacle, every 
enemy except one. He cannot win over himself. How mankind hates itselfl* 

(John Steinbeck: The Dubious Battle.) 

On February 27th, *94, the Cordeliers club, after listening to an anti- 
Dantonist resolution from the sociiti populaire des droits de Vhomme et 
du cttcyen, decided to print it and post it up, declaring that * public opinion 
is the firud court of appeal against disloy^ deputies.’ On March 4th it 
approved the prospectus of a new Jmi du peuple^ which was to denounce 
Us mandataires infidlUs du peupUy and it resolved to drape with mourning 
the copy of the Declaration of Rights which hung on the wall of its place of 
meeting, ^until the people has recovered its sacred rights by the destruction 
of the faction.* 

The * faction ’ was that of Danton, Desmoulins, Fabre, and their friends, 
who were constantly attacking the Hdbertists \ but the demand for ven- 
geance seemed to envisage the Jacobin party as a whole. Vincent spoke 
of * a conspiracy more formidable than Brissot’s, and one that will be fatal 
to liberty, unless the threat of the guillotine is used unsparingly against the 
enemies of the people.’ Carrier, fresh from his drownings at Nantes, 
deplored a tendency to be sorry for the victims of terrorism, and declared, 
amid loud applause, * The weapon you must employ against these villains 
is insurrection — ^yes, a holy insurrection {une sainte insurrectimy Even 
Hubert, his courage gradually kindled by the cries of his audience, denounced 
prominent Jacobins, called Desmoulins an agent of Pitt and Cobouig, 
hinted that Robespierre was misled {igari)^ if no more, and ended by backing 
Carrier’s appeal. ^ Insurrection ? Yes, insurrection i and the (^rdeliers 
will not be the last to give the signal for the death of the oppressors ! * 
Two days later the section Marat, led by Momoro and Ducroquet, de- 
clared itself on the alert {debout) *till the assassins of the people are 
exterminated.’ 

There had been too many long faces at the Cordeliers on the 4th, and a 
reaction soon followed. At die Jacobins, two days later, CoUot d’Herbois 
asked die dub to support the government against popular agitation. Carrier 
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tried to e3(^idn away what had happened. Next day a Jacobin deputation 
to the Cordeliers proposed that the two dubs should be recondled. The 
moderates had no wi^ to see themselves compromised, as they had been 
in July, ’91, by the extremists. It was the Hdbertists* last chance to draw 
ba^ The veil covering the Dedaration of Rights was tom ofiF, and presented 
to the Jacobins * as a symbol of union and fraternity.* But the gesture came 
too late, and was disowned by the extremists. Ronsin on the 7th, in a speech 
printed by the dub, persisted in the original demand for action against 
‘ a faction even more disastrous than those of Brissot^or Orleans.* Vincent 
supported him on the 9th. On the 12th Dufourny counter-attacked the 
popular societies that Vincent and his fi-iends had organized in the sections. 
Evidently the H^bertists, not content with alienating the Jacobins, were 
falling out among themselves, and losing popular support. 

Now was the time for the government to strike. It so happened that, 
just at this moment^ the deputy Sergent reported that his friend Haindel 
of the hdtel de Philadelphie had overheard a conversation in which one of 
those in the confidence of the conspirators had given away their plans. 
These plans were reported to indude the massacre of all the members of 
the Convention and Jacobin dub, the liberation of the prisoners at the 
Luxembourg and Abba)re, the seizure of the Pont-Neuf and Mint, whence 
money would be distributed to the people, and the proclamation of a king. 
Rumours better attested said that the aim of the movement was to set up 
Hubert, Vincent, and Ronsin as a Triumvirate, or Ronsin alone as Grand 
Jugej a kind of dictator. 

However unlikely any of this might sound, it was heaven-sent material 
for propaganda. Tlie assembly at once passed a decree declaring that 
* any person who usurps the power or attacks the safety and dignity of the 
Convention is an enemy of the people, and will be put to death.’ It reinforced 
all the penalties of the decree of 14 frimaire, and instructed the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal to proceed against the conspirators. Fouquier-Tinville 
was summoned before the Committee of Public Safety to receive instructions. 
The same night the H^bertists were in prison. A week later they stood in 
the dock. 

The H^bertist trial was, like all French trials, a public debate {dibats) \ 
but, to a greater extent even than the trial of Louis, or of the Girondins, 
it was a debate designed as government propag»ida. Not only was the dock 
packed with representatives of every cause which might bring odium on 
the H^bertist prisoners \ but an offidal report of die trial was issued 
{Procis instndt et jugi au tribunal rhMJuttmmnn)^ carefully edited by the 
judges who tried Ae case. In diis report the attempts of the Defence to 
inc^pate or discredit members of the government, or their friends, were 
omitted, and a discreet turn was given to embarrassing evidence. True, 
the Dc^ce too issued a report derigned to compromise the Prosecution 1 
but diis appeared under a name {BuU^n du tribunal risnduAmmmri^ 
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wluch carried the unfdeasant as 9 oclari<ms of a Newgate Calendar, and 
enjoyed but litde vogue. 

St-Just’s rapport already shown how vague, and therefore how dan- 
gerous, the duuges against the Hdberrists could be. It was a long-winded 
sermotuzii^ argument, in the Robespierre manner, based on the assumpdon 
that r^ublican government implies a * guarantee ' diat the pet^e vrill be 
* just and virtuous,* or, in other words, submissive and co-operative, and 
that anything threatening this public temper must be ruthle^y attadmd. 
There are two focdons (says Saint-Just) — «ne too operate, the other too 
extreme j and both are incited by a foreign con^racy of refugee spies, 
posing as patriots, who carry out the Engli^ plan of disquieting the people 
by food-shortage, or corrupting it by luxurious excess. Their vantage- 
ground is the popular societies, where dvil servants forget their duty in 
plots agrinst die government. It is a choice between a right and a wrong 
idea of public happiness (benheur pubSc), between a life of idleness and in- 
trigue, or an acdve and austere co-operadon in the Republic of Virtue. 
Indiscipline and immorality are twin forms of * federalism,* attempts to 
break the disciplined unity of the country. 

But this itatiste philosophy, with its close anticipadon of views fomiliar 
enough to a later age, would be for above the heads of a patriot jury. It 
was necessary to find charges which the man in the street could understand. 
The essentisu crime of the Hdiertists was accordingly siud to be a design 
to overthrow the government, or, as the verdict more picturesquely put 
it, * a conspiracy against the freedom and safety of the French people, en- 
couraging ciidl war by arming cidzens against one another, and against 
the authority of the law ; in pursuit of which aim the conspirators intended 
to dissolve die national Convention, assassinate the depudes, seize the na- 
tional sovereignty, destroy the republican government^ and put a tyrannical 
power in its place.* 

In this comprehensive charge Ronsin and Mazuel of die Revoludonary 
Army, Vincent, Lederc, and Bourgeois of the War Office, Momoro of 
the Paris department, and some minor offidals were most dearly envisaged. 
Towards the end of February Vincent had posted a placard in the Halles, 
inddng the market-women to demand the dissoludon of the Convendon. 
Sin<» then, anonymous letters had been found, and another poster put up, 
calling for an insurrecdon. Smseone had scrawled anthrepophage (* cannibal *) 
under Robespierre’s name on a nodce signed by membeis of the Comti 
de tedut pubUe. Insuldng remarks had been scribbled on the walls of public 
buildings. 

This was |ood enough evidence in a state trial. But neither Conumttee 
nor Omvendon was over-pc^iular, and it would be advisaUe to give the 
con^racy a more alarming turn. So the or^izers of die Revolutionary 
‘ Army, deri^ied to secure die fixKl-su|4>lie8 of Paris, fixuid dKanselves 
chai^d wifo ardficial fonune {tRsette factice), or a plot to starve the capitaL 
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To ^ve odour to this siiuttor indictmeiU^ Ducroquet and Descotnbes, 
who had made timnsdves un{Mq>ular 4 )jr requisitioning supplies, were also 
put in the dock, and Fouquier-Timdile set on foot elaborate inquiries, 
extending &r bepnd the boundaiy, in the hope of finding some^craps 
of eddence for the fiuitasdc theory of the Prosecution. He looked in vun { 
for it was soon dear that no conspiracy was needed to account for die un^ 
pc^ukrity of the nuutmum^ or the breakdown of the food-supplies of Paris. 

Anevensurerway wasthenfound todiscredit themovement: thesugges- 
don was made diat it had been financed from abroad $ and the amalgam* 
was strengdiened by the appearance in the dock of the Prussian Cloots, 
the Bdgian Proli, the Dut^ banker de Kock, and three dubious Foreign 
Office agents, Desfieux, Dubuisson, and Pereira. 

Finally, in the hope of obtaining fresh evidence against the conspirators, 
one Laboureau, a minor official of the War Office, was sent to ^y on diem 
in prison, on ^e imderstanding that he would be acquitted at the trial. 
Thus, when Vincent’s weakness for * purging ’ (Ipuratiens) led him to 
make lists of fellow-prisoners fiivourable and unravourable to his cause, 
colour could be given to the suggestion that the Hdbeitists were platming 
another September massacre; or when it was reported that Pereira had 
offered 300 lb. of tobacco to anyone who could discover a single counter- 
revoludonary act in his career, it was evident that he was attempting to 
pervert the course of jusdce. 

When the time came for quesdonii^ the prisoners, no charge, it seemed, 
was too trivial, if it could discredit them unth the jury and with die public. 
Momoro (it was said) had insisted on housing the War Office in the Luxem- 
bourg, where it would be under the influence of Vincent’s Popular Sociedes. 
Vincent himself had made fun of the deputies’ official costume. Pereira 
had been tm fiiendly terms with Beaumarchais. Kock’s luxurious dinners 
to Hdbert, Vincent, and Ronsin became a capital indictment. Hdbert three 
years ago had robbed a fiiend of some clones and bedding. Ducroquet 
had confiscated a rabbit, a turkey, and three dozen ^s which might have 
gone into the public supply. I^boureau’s evidence did not add much 
weight to these heavy chai]^ He only knew five of his fellow-prisoners 
by sight. Of these Vincent was su^idous. His letters to his Nanette 
suggest that he was confident of acquittal. Momoro’s grievance (said the 
S{^) was that members of the Dumouriez gang — ^Proli, Pereira, Dubuisson—- 
1^ been put in with the Hdbertists to compromise them ; not to mention 
the aristo Laumur, and hk equally rascally accuser, Westertnann. Hdbert 
was in a state of collapse and detain Otily Ronan frankly admitted that 
tiiere was no chance of an acquittal. * Thi^* he said, ' is a political trial,* 
and the qieeches at the Cordeliers on March 4th are enmi^ to convict us. 
But tile party will be aveng^ some dky. * Liber^ cannot perish ; and tiiose 
who are now sendiim us to deatii win fitibw in tiieir turn.* He was right. 

The execution, if one can believe tiie official vernon in the jlfanf/nr. 
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was popular, and the crowd amused itself by taunting H£ber^ who showed 
too tdearly his tenor of death, in the languageof the blustering Pirt DuAtsnt. 
On the same day the Cordeliers dub started a drasdc purge of its member- 
diip, and the Convention disbanded the Revolutionary Army. Hdxrtkm 
was dead. 

But the most dangerous part of the Opposition remained alive. Behind 
the tmragis and * atheists,* who were not politically formidable, and need 
only be given enough rope to hang themselves, had grown up the H^bertist 
threat to the government Behind the Hd>ertists there now emerged another 
party that aimed at the overthrow of the Jacobin monopoly of power. 
This was the party of the ‘ indulgents,’ or Dantonbts. Writing to his brother 
from Nice on April 4th, Augustin Robespierre said that he did not think 
Hubert and his followers were the real leaders of the new conspiracy. 
*I have always su^cted (he said) that the chief plotters are the two big 
D*s of die Convention.* He wrote, without knowing it^ only two days 
before Danton and Delacroix went to the scaffold. 

The Dantonists were more dangerous to the government than the 
H^bertists. They were not more sincere in their aims, or more violent in 
their methods. But their leaders were men of greater political prestige, and 
directed their attack with more subtlety. Fabre, Chabot, and Basire had 
this great advantage over their fellow-conspirators in the India Company 
affair, that they were the first to turn king’s evidence. The Pieux Cordtlier 
never enjoyed the circulation of Phre Duchesne ; but Desmoulins stood 
nearer the centre of government than Hdbert. The real leaders of Hdbert- 
ism — ^Vincent, Ronsin, and Momoro — ^were club and section men, not 
deputies. Of the fourteen Dantonists to be executed together on April 
5th nine were members of the Ctmvention, and six had sat on the ‘ govern- 
ing * committees. Above all, the nominal leader of the omspiracy was the 
omy man in France who mi^t have become the pc^ular head of a rival 
government — Georges Danton. 

* Indulgence * was only one characteristic of the Dantonist party } but it 
was perlu^ the most dangerous to the government. It gave to the 0 [^>o- 
sition the support of a crowd of unpoliti^ sufferers from ^e Jacobin regime 
—tile fiumlies and firiends of those whom it had impraoned or punitiied } 
tile offidab whom it had dismissed ; the qieculators, r^ents, and profiteers 
witii whose guns it was interfering } or the persons 0/ ea^ means and 
easy morals who resented the drill and ^in of parade-ground patriotism. 
It vraa to these people that Desmoulins ^ke, with his qiecitHis c^ms for 
clemency, and Danbin, with his frank 8^)eal to the natursd man. 

One of Desmoulins* many in^scretions had been to issue a {wblic protest 
m February, *92, r^jainst police attenqits to interfere with gamUing. 
* Let us beware,* he said, * of connecting politics with moral r^eneratitm— 
a thaui; at present impracticable. Morrdian is &tal to freedrun.* (C*«i 
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fail da notra Sbarti, si tUt reposait stir Us moaurs.) The hi^riux 
Louis Blanc had it from Godefroy Cataigna^ d^^ty’s son, that Danton 
in his cups would dedare that the revolution was a battle, and that the 
time had come for the victors to divide the spoils— 4u3nirious houses, 
exx^uisite food, silk and gcdd, and the wonwn of their dreams. This moral 
laxity was odious U) the Jacobin Puritans of *94. 

A more charitable account of Danton’s so^r intentions is that given 
by Garat, his successor in the Ministry of Justice, who had several con- 
versations with him after his return to Paris in November, ’^3. The aims 
of what Garat nevertheless does not hesitate to call a conspiracy were, he 
says, to restore a regime of law and justice for everyone^ and of demency 
for the enemies of the state ; to grant an amnesty to the Girondin deputies 
expelled from the Convention } to revise the Constitution of ’93, and fit 
it for national use s to work for peace with other European powers j to 
revive commerce and industry by free trade, and subtidize art and sdence ; 
and to end the inquisitorial system of identic cards {certificats ie amsmt). 
Safety on the home front would be suffidently secured by good government, 
and a victorious army. 

Every one of these proposals, except perhaps the encouragement of cul- 
ture, involved serious criticism of the Jacobin regime. But Danton’s means 
must have seemed to the government even more ominous than his ends. 
They were, according to Garat, to bring about a change in public opinion 
through sud papers as the Vieux Cordeliers to work for a coalition between 
the Left and witot remained of the Right in the Convention, so that tiiey 
might combine to resist ‘ the despotism of the two committees ’ j to detach 
Robespierre and Barire from Collot, Billaud, and Saint-Just, the only mem- 
bers of tile Cosaki de salsapuUie regarded as irretrievably committed to ‘the 
policy of extermination ’ j and at the same time to increase the power of the 
committee, so that it mi^t either justify itself by a really republican policy, 
or come to the bad end its tyranny deserved. An alternative plan was to 
purge both government committees, and to put into power a pary of 
* wide, generous, and truly national outlook.’ 

This policy was already backed in the press. Camille De^oulins 
had become an editor because a stammer, overcome for a few minutes daring 
tile excitement of July 12th, ’89, prevented ‘ Monsieur Honr>Hoa’ from 
airing his views in any other way. An undeniaUe talent fat journalism, 
and a head easily turned by flattery, led him on firom the patronage of Mira- 
beau to the ft’iendship of Danton, and to the company of a prosperous 
self-indulgent set of men who hated Jacobin Puritanism. A mond coward, 
he was tightened by the very publicity he courted, and wcntld tell he ftttha: 
how he loi^^ for the quiet of his home at Guise—O uU eassspi &dsiaqstt / 
But he alwa^ flutter^ back into the flune of Pans,, tnnting his safety, 
and that of Im dear Ludle and Honuo» to the fteedoaii:d'the|a«s% and the 
fiivoar of lus fneruls in both Jac(fl»n camps. 
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By the summer of *93 Desmoulins had lost fiuth in the revolution, whtdh 
seemed only to have substituted new political vices for old $ but he dung 
to what the old regime had not provided-^the possibility of reform. His 
f 7 £ux CordtRtf^ published during the winter of *93-4, was a running com- 
mentary on the Indulgent campaign, and one of its c^ief causes of offence 
to the government. Encouraged by the success of his cruel and mendacious 
Hutmi des Brissatins (Msw 19th) in ruining the Girondins, he calculated 
on the continued support ot his old school-fellow, Robeqpierre, for a similar 
attack upon the Hdbertists, whom his friend Frdron, writing from the army 
of Toulon, was denouncing as agents of Pitt and counter-revolution. But 
he forgot die difference between a pamphlet, ta whose one fatal thrust 
there can be no riposte^ and a paper, whose repeated stabs may wound 
an enemy without disabling him. 

Led on by love of his own talent^ and b^ die fallacy that he was deluding 
Danton’s enemies, he gradually shifted his aim from a rival faction to the 
government, and from Hdbert to Robe^ierre. His first number, published, 
significantly, on December 5th, the day after die decree of the I4di frimaire 
set up the Provisional Government, backed Danton*s effort to save 
Fabre, Chabot, and Basire (November 26th) by attacking their Hdbertist 
accusers as atheists. This, he calculated, would please Robespierre \ 
Robespierre, indeed, saw and passed this number of the paper in proof. 
In his second issue (December 12th) Desmoulins ag^in supported Robes- 
pierre by attacking Cloots and Chaumette. But he did it in such a way as to 
suggest an attempt to undermine the government, and he did it on the 
very day that a modon was being moved in the Assembly to purge the 
Committee of Public Safety. His indiscretion brought him a public 
rebuke from Robespierre at the Jacobin dub. His third number, perhaps 
already in print (December 15th), unmasked a definite attack on the 
government of the Terror. 

But now, alarmed at his own boldness, he tried to draw back. On Decem- 
ber 24th (No. 4) he published a proposal, not for an amnesty, but for a *con- 
doning committee’ (comiti de climenc€)— 9 i tactless attempt to exploit Robes- 
pierre’s own demency against Terrorism. On January 5th (No. 5) — ^the 
very dayon which Frdron, in a letter to Lucile, begged her to urge caution — 
he printed a plain apology, though imfortunately tempered by personal 
attadks on Hubert, and on Nicol^ the government printer, a protigi of 
R<A)espierre. This day there was another scene at the Jacobins, where 
Robespierre openly denounced Desmoulins. On the 6th he publidy d^ribed 
the Fiiux Cordelier as expressing * a thoroughly pernidous modirantisme^ 
which aimed at discrediting and dissolving the invention : and he ended 
by assuring * all faithful Montagnards * that, once * a few more serpents 
were crushed,’ victory lay within their grasp. Both Fabre and Desmoulins 
were thereupon expelled from the dub. 

But the latter sdll persisted in hb dangerous course. Vieux Cordeiier 
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No. 6 (January 35^1) coincided widi a series of Indulgent attacks in tke 
Omvention, and was a critidsm of the economic policy of die gorertunent. 
The extant fn^nents of No. 7, which was never publidied, show that it 
would have contsuned personal attad& on membere of both govenung com- 
mittee% on Robespierre’s * Jansenist * republic of virtue, and <mi the war 
policy of the government ending with a demand for the introduction of 
the constitution of *93. 

In view of such evidence, surprise might be felt, not that the Mon- 
ti^nards proscribed the Dantcmists, but that they put off their proscription 
so long. For two months the con^iracy was allowed to go on, side by side 
with diat of the Hdbertists, until, in the last fortnight of March, both 
Redons were struck down at one blow. The delay was pardy delil^rate. 
It was hoped that accusers and counter-accusers, when imprisoned 
together, might provide fresh evidence for the government spies who listened 
to their conversations, and might thus more thorou^ly compromise them- 
selves. Anodier cause of delay was the attempt, ^own in the maxamm 
decree of February 21st and the so-called ‘Laws of Ventfise* (February 
26th, March 3rd), to conciliate die working-class support which made 
Hdbertism, for the moment, the more serious enemy. A ^ird cause of delay 
was the illness which kept Robespierre and Couthon away from the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety during the second part of February, whilst Billaud- 
Varenne and Saint-Andrd were absent on missions. The unexpected out- 
burst at the Cordeliers clubon March 4th showed thatcondliation had&iled. 
The return of the Jaoibin leaders precipiuted a crisis long foreseen and at 
last unavoidable. 

On March 12th a joint meeting of the Committees of Public Safe^ 
and General Security decided to proceed first against the Hdbertists. It 
was not imtil the 30th, a week after the execution of Hdbert, that 
they arrested the Dantonists. This fact has given rise to the idea that the 
Jacobins deceitfully used the latter par^ against the former, and then un- 
gratefully sent it to the same fiite. This was not so. The official Jaccdiin 
view, expressed alike by Robe^ierre, Couthon, and Saint-Just, was that 
both factions were a da^r to revolutionary orthodoxy, and a threat to the 
government that embodied it — ^the one by an excess and the other by a 
defect of republicanism. Besides, even if the Hdbertists had not been so 
forward to challenge the Committees by their action of March 4^ it 
would have been good tactics to deal first widi the party that had most vul- 
nerable points, and least political credit. The condemnarion of the lesser 
men, eq^edally upon a variety of charges, made it earier afterward to indict 
the more important persons with whom, either as tnragh^ atheists, pumis, 
or fiueign agents, they could be implicated. 

The Dantonists seem to have thought, until the last nunute, that their 
political position made them inunune from attack. Even after the imprison- 
mmt of &e HdbertistB they were (at arresting Hdron, an agent of the Com- 
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nuttm of Geneial Securi^ ^Mardt 18-20). Danton hfanseU^ peilapt 
Qoundng on htt did frienimip with Rche^erre, felt confident tW the 
Jacobinsi* would not dare * to attack him. There is evidence, indeed, that it 
was a long time before Robeq>ierre would pve way to donands of 
Billaud for the proscription of Danton $ thou^ it may be doubted whether 
he was weighing the claims of comradeship^ or die chances of niccess. 

One. thing is certain. So 80 <hi as his neat little signature was added to 
the warrant of March 30th, Robespierre set himself to provide, in the form 
of foot-notes to Saint-Just’s draft indictment of the Dantonists, chaiges 
agunst the prisoiurs in general, and Danton in particular, so cruel and spite- 
ful as to suggest that he had b^ long nourishing t^tvy, hatred, and malice 
against a man to whom he was natuiwy antipathetic, and whom aeddent 
alone had made hb friend. 

On Mardi 31st the Assembly listened in profound silence whilst a proud 
and impa^ve youth demanded the death of nine of his older colleagues, 
and seven of their assodates. Barras, in after life, never feigot Saint-Just’s 
dramatic pn^ess to the tribune, or the monotonous gesture of his hand, 
with whidi, like the fallii^ blade of the guillotine, he punctuated his speech. 

As in his indictment of the H^bertbts, Saint-Just preferred general to 
spedfic charges. Patriotism, he began by saying, must show itself pitiless 
to enemies of the Revdution, whatever their past reputation. There had 
always been, since the first days, a party royalist at heart, and in league with 
foreign powers. Thb party had taken the form, now of Orlfanbm, now 
of Brbsotism, now of H^bertism, and finally of Dantonism. The spedal 
seat {foyer) of thb faction was the administration, where dvil servants were 
attempting to sabotage and to overthrow the government. Its q)ecial 
vices were self-aggrandisement^ an easy-going demency, and a feilure to 
hate the Girondins, Brissotins, and o^er enemies of the Republic. Its 
q)edfic crime, here and now (Saint-Just ended), is that it aims at the dis- 
solution of the Convention and of the Committees by bringii^ in the con- 
stitution of ’93. 

In the verdict, five days later, these chaiges were condoised into twa 
Six of the prisoners were found guilty of ’ a conspiracy dming at the re- 
establishment of the monardiy, and ^e destruction of the national repre- 
sentation and the republican government ’ { and tiie other nine (for one was 
acquitted) of * a conq;>iracy aiming at discrediting and debasii^ the natumal 
representation, and de8tro3rii^ by corruption the republican govemmoit.’ 
The qiedal duracteristics, then, that distinguished the Dantonbts feora the 
Hdbertbts in their common attempt to overthrow tiie government were 
tpyalinn and corruption. 

Royalbmwaseasilyproved. Ateverytuming-p(Hntintiiefive]rearB’cour9e 
of the revolution it ^ been posnble to make a r^t or awremg chcMce, 
and to assodate with tiie rig^t or the wrong pec^le. The Robopierrbts 
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who wm tided the oountty had in each ose (it waa understood) ««aA> the 
r^t and associated widi the right pec^le. Those who, at an^ of 

. these tutnii^ had geme the other wa^, or had associated with the wrong 
people, riiarM a conunon crin^ and were guilty, not merely their own 
error, but of the errors' of all. The Jacobin who is a Dantonist in ’94 
was probably a Girondin in *93, a Brissotin m ’92, and a royalist in *91. 

The court was not ooncemed with proving eai^ or indeed any of these 
charges : it was enough to riiow the prisoner’s connexion vrith any one 
pditical here^ to e^blish a presumption that he was guilty of them all. 
Such particular charges as might be added were no more than speculative 
attmpts to confuse the issue, and to prejudice the jury. Thus Danton’s 
actionsat everycrias of the revolution are twisted against him. If he supported 
the republican petition of July 17th, he was responsible for the massacre 
that followed ; if he made peace proposals to England, he was to blame 
for the war. 

Oddly enough, the truer charges that might have been brought agunst 
him — ^his taking of bribes, or his Belgian loot — were ignored. Indeed, the 
second nuun accusation, that of corruption, was little used. Amar’s report 
on the India Company affair touched only a few of riie prisoners, and some 
who were not on trial at all : in any case it was not a political indictment, 
and so did not bear on the real issue. But as prejudice had been created 
against 'Vincent and Ronsin by putting them by the side of Cloots, Proli, 
and de Kock, so Danton’s unproved corruption was given colour by the 
indurion among the prisoners of the Jewish brothers Frey, the profiteer 
d’£q;ngruu:, and Guzman, die Spanish adventurer. 

The trial opened with every aj^iearance of justice. The prisoners were 
separatdy questioned ty a judge ; they were encouraged to choose counsel { 
they were allowed to designate witnesses, and to diallenge the jury. From 
the first they played to die gallery. Danton, asked his address, replied, 
* It vrill socMi be Nirvana (It Niant}, and my name will be inscribe in the 
Panthdon.’ Desmoulins gave his age as ‘ Thirty-three^ the same as that of 
the sansadottt Jesus.’ 

The iibats lasted four days, at«l mo^ of die prismiers took advantage 
to the full of the opportunities given them of working on die fi»iings of 
die court and of the public. Danton, in pardcular, whose examinadon toodc 
most of the second day, defended himself agunst Saint-Just’s char^ 
by pokiriii^ to his reputation for audacity uid patriotisnu * Audao^,’ 
retorts the Preadent^ - is an attribute of crime { innocence is diaracteriMd 
by calm.* 'What die court wants is not genei^ protestations, but specific 
answers to specific charges. Let Dantrni follow Marat’s exampl^ uni 
earn a rimiliur acquittal. For a time dtis advice is fiiUoweds but it is a 
discursive defiawe, with interludes of tdolence which at last eahaiM 
even Ihmttm’s energy. He agrees to let the other prisoners have thdr 
tiun. 

r.a. — ^30 
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Delacroix ada to be allowed to call sook fellow-depotiei aa witeesses. 
The Public Prosecutor olgectsy on the ground that the Ctmvention as a 
whole is for the prosecution, ai^ its individual members^ therefore, cannot 
be witnesses. But there was, in foct, nothing illegal in the denuuid } and 
when it was loudly reiterated by other prisoners the next day, public fym> 
pathy veered towards their side. Ultimately, after an amtated exchange of 
notes with die Public Prosecutor, Herman, the ptedding jud^ ordered 
an adjournment^ and Fouquier-Tinville wrote to the Convention, asking 
what should be done. He must somehow, he knew, secure a conviction. 
His own poddon, as official assasdn of one party in die pay of another, was 
none too secure. < 

When die committees received his letter, they were already considering 
a report from a prisoner in the Luxembourg to the effect diat a plot was on 
foot there to rescue the Dantonists, and to murder the members of the 
governing committees. The coincidence was convenient. Saint-Just 
hurried to die Convendon, and dedared that the * revolt ’ of the criminals 
in the dodc exposed the country to *die greatest danger vdth whidi liberty 
had ever been threatened,’ and that it was a proof of their guilt. Accord- 
ingly the committees, congratuladng themselves on their surveillance 
hirnque, proposed a decree by which the Preddent of the court was to 
* use all the means provided by the law to make his authority respected, and 
to repress any attempt on the part of the prisoners to disturb the public 
peace,or to interfere with the course of justice.’ ’ Any person (it was decreed) 
under a charge of con^iracy who resists or insults Nadoiud Justice shall 
forthwith be deprived of the right of defence {sera mis hers des dibats)' 

Nor was this all. It was alleged afterwards that the jury were shown 
evidence against Danton that was never produced in court — perhaps a 
suspicious letter ft^om abroad, perhaps the far more compromising document 
bearing his signature (with evidence that it was used at the trial, and passed 
into the possesdon of Robespierre) in which he su^ested means of escape 
to the queen a few days after August loth. By some such means the jury 
vrere t convinced,’ uid the trial closured on the fourth day, amid die pro- 
tests {serties indicesttes) of the prisoners. They were husded out of court. 
In their absence the jury found all but one of mem (LuUier) guilty, and the 
judges condemned t^m to death. 

l^ir behaviour in prison, and on the scaffold, was in character with 
their reputations : — Desmoulins scribbling off a reply to Saint-Just’s 
charges, or crying for the lois of his LucUe ; Fabre lanmdi^ a play dmt 
be could now never produce { arid Danton mixing broad jests with threats 
(ff vengeance. An ^re-witness in the rue Saint-Honord saw the pHsoners 
go to foeir execution. ' Three carts painted red, each drami by two horses, 
and escorted by five or dx gendarmes, passed at foot’s pace dirough a huge 
iBteit crowd, which could diow no joy and dared diow no sorrow. Ead 
cart carried five or six of the condemned men. I can remember dearly ^e 
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says) only the first, because it contained two faces that struck me with 
surprise and horror. One was that of Danton, the prindjdi victim. His 
huge round head, as he stared proudly at the dull mob, bore an expression 
of impudence, and on his lips was a sneer of anger and indignation. The other 
was Hdrault de Sdchelles — ^the once smart and &shionable lawyer — all 
broken down, with shame and despair on his fiice, his head bowed, his black 
hair cut short and ragged, his neck bare, his body half covered by a shabby 
brown dressing-gown.* 

It is said that, at the place of execution, H6rault, the first to mount the 
scaffold, tried to embrace Danton, but was prevented by the executioner: 
‘The fools!’ said Danton; ‘they can’t prevent our heads kissing in the 
basket’; and, when his own turn came, ‘Don’t forget to show my head to the 
people; it’s worth the trouble!’ 

There were no public protests against the execution of a national hero. At 
the Convention, when ^e arrests were first reported, it had required the 
intervention of Robespierre and Bar&re to defeat Legendre’s outspoken de- 
mand that Danton — ^‘as pure a patriot as himselP — should be given an 
opportunity to answer his accusers at the bar of the House. But at die Jaco- 
bins the same evening, in spite of another protest by Legendre, Saint-Just’s 
report was read again, amidst general applause. On April ist the Conven- 
tion, as though already assuming that the constitutionalist plot was scotched, 
abolished the Executive Council, and turned the six Ministries into twelve 
administrative commissions directed by the Committee of Public Safety. 
On the 5th it listened, apparently without shame, whilst Vadier and Couthon 
congratulated it on a heroic victory. The admiring addresses from provincial 
communes were only less numerous than on the occasion of the H^beitist 
executions. Probably some of them found it too much trouble to write again 
so soon. 

The most significant thing, perhaps, to one who studies the conduct 
of the trial, is the trust shown in the impartiality of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. Legendre was faithfully expressing the attitude of the man 
in the street when he ended his assertion of Danton’s innocence by saying 
that ‘ he left it to the court ’ (#/ s*tn rapportait au jugement du tribunal 
rivolutimnaire). That this confidence was the strongest card in the govern- 
ment’s hand can hardly be doubted, for they had every means of assuring 
that those they accused would be convicted. That they exploited this* ad- 
vantage to the point of abuse is equally certain. The popular belief in 
‘ republican justice ’ became the chief excuse and the chief encouragement 
of tht Terror. 

The guillotine of Germinal, Year II, destroyed the leaders both of the 
parliamentary and of the non-parliamentary o^qp^idon, and left the govern^ 
ment free to do as it would, until its mem'^rs should fall out amoi^ them- 
sdvei, and provide fresh victims for the guUlotiiie of Thermidor, Year IL 
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Only £}ui tnon^ of Ufe now remained to the Jacobin refine. They 
were four months of unmiti^ted dictator^ip. But ance no two dictator- 
ships are aBke> except in their restriction cm private liber ty,it B io^rtant 
to establi^ the special character of that set up by &e Montagnards fiom 
April 1st to August ist, 1794. 

The ultimate authority for everythit^ that was done was still the Con- 
vention, a body of men drawn from the professional and business classes, 
the elected representatives of two-thirds of the nadon. True, this assembly 
was now decimated, by the absence of many of its members on ‘governinait 
work.* It had been deprived by die recent proscripdoiB of any effe^ve 
Opposition. Its meetings were thinly attended,* 'its proceedings were 
orderly, and its subservience to the Governing Committees was all that 
could be desired. But the Convention never surrendered the power of 
the purse; and it always contmned enough enemies and critics of die 
government to remind Ae majority that the Assembly was a master who 
might at any moment revoke his orders and dismiss his servants. 

The powers of the Committee of Public Safety, the main organ of 
dictatoishif^ were now completed (April ist) by the transformation of the 
ax ministries, which Carnot’s engineer mind had discovered to be * the 
main-springs of monarchy, wheds within wheels of aristocracy, and fiil- 
crums of fuiatidsm,’ into twice as many commissions, eadi dealing with a 
specialized field of administration, and reporting daily to die Committee. 
The Committee shared out amongst its members the supervision of the 
clerks (emms) who dire^ed these commisaons, and * reserved to itself the 
right of thinking for the government * {la pensle du gouverjument). But 
it was no accident that the eammssim des finances was, like the rest, purely 
administrative and that the Treasury remained under the direct control 
of the Convention. 

The Qanmitteeof Public Safe^ soon took advanta^ of the powers 
given it by die decrees of March 13th and 17th to nominate new officers 
{tarput) to the Cmnmune. Three days after Hubert’s arrest, and the day 
wfore Chaumette’s, it appointed substitutes for both, smd cm Much 28m 
made the younger Payan (not the editor of the Jnti’-fidiraliste) agent 
natwnalt or executive head of the administration of Paris. No one could 
have been better qualified to secure the Committee’s control over the com- 
mune ; Payan’s hostility both to extremists and to reactionaries combined 
with a genuine care for the interests of die common pei^le, made him, 
more than any odier of the Jacobin leaders, an undostudy of Robespie^ 

At the same time as the Committee secured control over dw offid^ 

the commune, it proceeded to a thorough puige of its pnsomteL >.It du- 
missed ^rteen adsimustratessn de padke^ and fillip didr {daces wiffi other 
meadsus vd the ccmunune. Tlie whole body, already reduced m mnab^ 
was inefEect dominated bygovernmentiiominees. Onh&yiodiPsdieliim« 
adf, die maym, was arrestdl, in aba^-wash of the Hdiettist affidr (he had 
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lieen one of rumour’s candidttes far llie post of Grand Jtiige), and wSs 
r^laoed bjr tlie more subservient Lesa>t-Fleuriot. The purge was 
complete. * . 

The same proem went on in every sphere. Many of the representatives 
<Hi nusami, whose indq>endence had so often embarrassed the government^ 
srore recalled, and were replaced by nadonal agents. The d^rtmental 
directory of Paris,reconsdtuted by the decree of December 4th, came under 
dm direct control of the governing committees. Revolutionary Ckuxmuttees 
and Popular Societies, eqiedally those intended for women or children, 
found diemselves either purged or abolished. 

Thiswas the bepnrur^ of a campaign tomake the revolution respectable. 
Robespierre’s expensively powdered i^ir, and Saint-Just’s high stock and 
earrii^ were no less a rebuke to foe slovenliness of republican manners, 
than foe staid proceedings of foe government committees were a rebuke to 
foe dirty, drurJeen, and smoke-laden atmosphere of foe sectional meetings 
described by Pddoti, Malouet, aird other anti-Jacobin memoirists. The 
privileged Jacobin club was filled with fonctionaries, and wearied with a 
constant round of official buaness. Of foe three-score papers which had 
enjoyed popularity since *89, only half a dozen remained, with as many more 
of later origin j and these confined themselves to discreet news, and govern- 
ment propaganda. 

The stage, one of foe last ftee institutions in foe capital, was by now 
forced to obey foe orders of foe Convention, or of foe commune. The 
producer of La chaste Suzame had to cut out a scene referring to foe king’s 
triaL Le Cid offended by representing a long in too amiable a light, and 
Mhrtpe a widowed queen. A decree of August ordered performances of 
BrsthsSt Gwllaumt Telly and Caius Gracchus, and foreatened to close any 
theatre that * tended to deprave public opinion, or to revive foe shameful 
superstition of royalism.’ This ban was enforced a month later against 
PasniJa, which was denounced for a too tolerant attitude towards politics 
and religion : foe theatre was dosed, and foe company put under arrest 

Pache’s contemporary in the Home Office was Par6, a carpenter’s son, 
who lud risen from a derk’s stool in Danton’s offiw to be secretary of the 
emseU exicutif frovisoire m ’92. It was in keeping with foe new technique 
of government that he should have spent foe winter in perfecting foe spy- 
OTStem inaugurated by his colourless predecessor, Garat. Garat had done 
Iitde more than take over from Roland the discredited hureau d*esprit pubUe, 
under its director, their common friend. Champagne^ and turn it from 
propaganda to espionage. Its observateurs were a{^(^ted by himsd^ and 
not inftequendy from among his own acquaintances i foey (touM r^rt 
to him personally at any tame, dfoer by word of mouth or in writing ; 
and foe seven whose reports survive wme evid»nly men of intelligence 
and education. 

Paid tneroased their number to twtoity*fottr, bat indu^ only two of 
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Gsrat’s fnaxis. They now reported offidally to the Committee of PuUic 
Safety, tn writing, every day, so that riieir communications riiould have 
increa^ the already mountunous corre^>ondence of Robeqpierre and his 
ooUe^ues h^ seven hundred and twenty letters a month. Actually, according 
to a list which has survived, not many more than sixteen hundred reports 
were sent in during riie seven months from mid-September, *93, to mid- 
April, ’94. At that date Pard’s organization disappeared idot^ with his 
ministry. In future the spies addressed themselves to the new eomtmsim 
its adnumstratims dviles, police, et tribunaux. Did the Jacobin government 
ever reflect that, in organizing this i^rstem, they ^re returning to the 
methods adopted by the royalist ministers, Del^stirt and de Mdeville, 
under the regime of * the tyrant ’ whom they had so lately destroyed i 

* The Revolution,’ wrote Siunt-Just, himself a strong advocate of thb 
Puritanical policy, ‘ is frozen.’ To an age of fire had succeeded an age of 
ice. Even in the campaigns of ’94 a cold effidency was beginning to replace 
the casual heroism of ’93. There were now seven hundred thousand men 
under arms, and they were better truned than ever before. Schools of 
Artillery and Engineering had been set up. At the Cadet College {EcoU de 
Mars) at Sablons four thousand picked youths lived under canvas, and were 
tau^t, under hard conditions, ‘brotherhood, discipline, simplicity, good be- 
haviour, and patriotism; how to hate kings, and how to use their arms.’ With 
such reserves, and with a Carnot to draw up plans of campaign, the repub- 
lican army had nothing to fear from any adversary. 

It was a good moment to follow up the victories of the previous autumn. 
Kosciusko’s revolt in Poland was likely to draw the Prussian army east- 
wards, and to leave no more than 150,000 English and Austrians in the 
Netherlands. Early in May Clerfajrt’s retreat from Courtrai and Tournai 
cleared a way into the country west of the Scheldt. A month later (June 
26di) Cobouig was decisively beaten by Jourdan at Fleurus: Barbre 
boasted that no quarter was given to the ‘slaves and brigands’ of the Imperial 
army. On July todi a French army once more entered Brussels, throwing 
the English back into Holland, and riie Austrians back on to die Rhine. In 
the Pyrenees, too, the Spaniards were retreating and September saw a 
French invarion of Catalonia. But the temper of the war had changed. 
On none of diese frontiers — ^north, east, or south— did the armies of ’94 
fight as enemies of king$, or u misdonaries of republicanism. They fought 
for loot, and for peace; not even, as Barbre put it, to conquer, but merely 
to win (nm pour eettptJrir, uuds pour vainere). 

In die war at sea, not even diis cold sadsfacdon was allowed. Hie loss 
of Corsica was an inevitable result of the destrucdon of the Mediterranean 
Beet at Toulon. The loss of the West Indies foQowed immediatdy from the 
revolt of San Domii^, and Briddi command of the western Atlantic 
*111011^ Villaret-Joyeuse made a good fi^t of it mi the first of June, 
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Bar^e thought it necessary to create die legend of the Ftngeurto put ‘French 
courage* into the hearts of a disappointed public. 

4 

Soon signs were not iw^ting that the Jacsobins were felling into the 
most dangerous snare of dictatorship. They were beginning to despise the 
people 5 to lecture them instead of consulting them, to force them instead 
of persuading them, to keep them excited by trifles instead of exercised by 
responsibility, to feed them on fables instead of telling them the truth. 
The anniversary of the king*s execution was celebrated in the assembly 
by a procession of Jacobins through the House, whilst a military band played 
patriotic tunes. Robespierre found an eponymous hero for Jacobin patriots 
in the young Barra, who at the age of thirteen, surrounded by rebels in the 
Vendte, and told to say Vive U Roiy cried five la Ripubhque^ and died. 
His body,said Robespierre, would be buried in the Panthdon with the honours 
given to Rousseau or Voltaire : a picture of his martyrdom, promised 
Bar&re, would be set up in every schoolroom in the country. 

A public competition was advertised for designs for roofed arenas, in 
which, during the winter, the triumphs of the republic could be celebrated 
by patriotic community-singing {chants civiques et guerriers). In Florial 
the Committee took in hand a programme for the emhellissement of the 
Tuileries quarter, of which Napoleon himself might have been proud; 
and it was a real disappointment to them that guards had to be provided 
to prevent the public from damaging the statuary in the ‘national* garden. 
Other arrttis of the Committee invited artists to send in designs for a bronze 
statue of Rousseau to be erected in the Champs £lys6es, for a column in 
the Pantheon in honour of soldiers who had died for their country, and 
for monuments in bronze or marble representing ‘ Nature regenerated * 
(on the ruins of the Bastille), * Liberty * (on the Place de la Revolution, one 
of the sites of the guillotine), or ‘ the F rench People overthrowingfeudalism.* 

It had long been a counsel of prudence for ex-aristocrats to drop the titular 
dcy or to adopt less conspicuous surnames : thus the Comte de Saint- 
Simon, perhaps warned by his mistaken arrest in place of the banker Simon, 
had become Claude-Henri Bonhomme. But now, lest there should be any 
doubt whether Paris, and indeed France, was wholly republican, streets 
and communes too changed their names, and recoraed, until the next 
revolution, the heroes and achievements of Jacobinism. Mont-Martre 
became, by an obvious and easy transition, Mont Marat, the Tuileries the 
Palais National, the Palais-Royal the Maison £galit6, the Champ de Mars, 
the Champ de la Reunion, the Place des Vo^es, the Place des FM^r^ 
and N6tre Dame itself the Temple de la Raison. 

In the provinces between three and four thousand communes are 
known to have been rebaptized into republican names. This easy profession 
of patriotism became so common that the Convention at last set up a com- 
mission to regulate and restrain a practice which it had at first encouraged. 
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It would be a pity if what had been a punyiment at Lyon (now Commune> 
Aifnnchie), at Toukm (Portnle-la-Montagne), in the Vendde, now known 
as le dipartmeHt Fengif or in the Girmde (Bee d’Ambte) should else- 
where M vul^irized as a matter of parochial pride. It was a fine repuUican 
gesture to abolish (October, *93) die * royalist * terms viUe, boiirg, and vtihg^, 
Rebapdsm was by now a good old custom of the Revdudbn. But whereas 
die new names of ’89 had honoured Liberty or Law, diose of *90 Nadonal 
Uni^, and those of *91 Equality, now jaewin jai;^n was all die fashion. 
Severed villages nam^ after Saint-Boimet transferred didr fiudi to his 
homonyms Bonnet-Libre, or Bonnet-Rouge $ Saint-Pierre de Mouder 
became Jacques-Bonhomme } and other proscribed .saints srere replaced 
by Sans-Culotte, Sans-Prdjugd, Ddcadi, or Le Peletier. The prefix Mont-, 
in honour of the Jacobin * Mountain,’ was adopted by more than three 
hundred communes, with litde regard for their geographical atuadon. 

No living statesman was commemorated, unless the villa^ of Ami- 
de-la-vertu adopted this name as a compliment to Robespierre. He, indeed, 
received several requests that republican children might bear his name, and 
at least one offer of marriage from a female admirer who was anxious 
to perpetuate it. At republiam bapdsms it was not uncommon for children 
to be given such names as Tullie and Mucius Scaevola (these were twins), 
Pimprinelle D^cadi, or Nonidi Violette. Thus republican langua^ in- 
vaded common life, dll even on the playing-cards of patriots the King of 
Hearts was replaced by the Genius of War, and his Queen and Knave 
by Liberty of W^orship and Equality of Duties $ whilst other packs displayed 
a King of Sages, a Queen of Virtues, or a Jack of Heroes. 

It was a dme of reasoned change rather than of wanton destruction. 
Frenchmen had litde reason to love the Middle Agra. Eighteenth-century 
taste condemned everything Gothic. It would not have been surprising if 
the revolution had led to a wholesale abolidon of the monuments of feudal- 
ism. But it was not so. The attack on the royal tembs at Sunt-Denis, 
ordered by a decree of August ist, ’93, was carried out with such care that 
a modern visitor sees them much as they were before their * desecradon.’ 
Paris churches were closed or secularized. But for fourteen desteoyed during 
*91-4 forty-three were destroyed between ’95 and ’99, and twenty-six 
between 1800 and 1814. It was neither revoludonary Philisdnism nor 
hatred of religion} it was the zeal for improvement, and the fi»r of barri- 
cades, which proved disastrous to the streets, the houses, and die churches 
of Old Paris. 

Meanwhile a cenumsim da momanents set up by the Convention (Octo- 
ber 1 8th, ’92, August zydi, *93), and replaced by a emmusim da mis die 
folbwing yeu, oiganized the oollecdon and preservadon of works of art, 
whkdt were in less danger of destruction than of loss by di^rsion and loot- 
ing. Sudi loss was, of course, pardoilarly to be fiaued in ocmnexitm with 
Iffinries and museums} and on October a3rd, ’93, die Comrraidon pro- 
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hibited ^removal, destruction, mudladon, or any kind of alteration (under 
{H«text of removing qnnbds of feudalism and roTaitv) in libraries, ool- 
iecdons, or museums.* Two jears fatter Lenoir formed the nudeus of die 
naait dt$ morntmtiOs fra$tfah which inspired foung Michelet to write 
his history of die French people. 

It was the same with the nadonal archives. The Cionsdtuent and L^s- 
ladve Assemblies had preserved no documents previous to 1789 } decrees 
of June igdi and Aug. 19th, *92, had even ordered die burning of all 
tide-deeds of nobili^, and charters of seigneurial rights j and a good deal 
of authorized destruction had in feet been perpetrated. The Girondin 
Cionvention, no less destructive, but more economically minded, preferred 
to sell such documents, or to hand them over to the fighting services for 
use as »rtridge-paper. As late as 1853, accounts of the 1 5di century were 
found in French artillery magazines. But in November, *93, the Jacobin 
government, wishing to safeguard its rights to the * national property,* 
collected all the tide-deeds that could still be found into the Louvre, and so 
laid the foundations of the great collection now known as the Jlnhivts 
nattenales. 

It showed, perhaps, some loss of origirud enthusiasm, but it was also a 
sign of politied stability, that the revolution was beginning to live upon 
its past. Robe^ierre and Saint-Just, austerely meditating a Republic of 
Virtue, might be platming an even brighter future for their fortunate 
fellow-cituxns : the man in the street preferred to wear his medals, to 
hoard his savings, and to hope for a return to tiie amenities of 1788. He 
had grown accustomed to using dtvym for monsiair, and tu for vmu— 
for since November, ’93, this sign of fratemiti had become habitual in the 
dvil service and in tiie army; but he used it much as a Communist may use 
the term ‘comrade* half officially, and without feeling that it commits him 
to an inconvenient intimacy. 

To the normal Frenchman, closely attadted to the soil, and interested 
in new ideas only so fer as they contributed to the dd artistry of common 
life, the superfidal changes of the revolution were, like tutnementt a 
passing feshion, from which he expected to return to a &uniliar, if now more 
amenable old-feshionedness. Did not his fevourite qieakers still dothe 
titeir tataadottt ideas in tiie eluant literary style of t^ old Academies i 
Even tiie crusade which Barbre inaugurated on January ayth, *94, m 
bani^ Bas-breton, Basque, and provincial patois, and to niake ^ nx 
hundred dbousand Frenchmen who knew no French use the language of tiie 
Dedaration of Rights, seemed to most peo^e artificial and impracticaUe. 

Meanwhile the natiomd language had beat enriched 1 ^ a whofe vocabu- 
lary of revolutionary terms — not only a if timrt-dived growt h of 
derivatives feotn personal luunes, such as fewratm, or nurtitiur^ 

but also wor^ of aich general and permanoit use as crwfflia (not found before 
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*89), etHtraUsir (^ting from the Jacobin regisne), ahrmtte, aHtisoeialt 
midirif riectiotmairt, and many more. Modem French was in fiK:t beii^ 
created, not by deliberate prqmgan^ but by uncoiadous infection, not 
by educational theory, but by practical convenience. 

In art it was the same story. David, the pageant-master of the republic, 
gave all his talent to etqtressing the id^ virtues of the revolution in sym- 
bolical and artificial compositions in the classical style he had learnt from 
old Vien, and had recast in the sculpture-galleries of R(»ne. Yet no con- 
ten^raiy artist learnt more from the revolution, and no pictures reproduce 
with more appreciation the cmde suid colourful vi^ity of revolutionary 
Paris thw the portruts he painted of Jeanbon Saint-Andrd or Le Pdetier, 
of M. Sdriziat or La Marmchire. 

In 1794 the spirit of the eighteenth century was wrestling with the 
^>irit of the nineteenth century for the soul of the revolutioiu Which 
would prevail ? 


Chapter XXV 
DICTATORSHIP 


PerhuH these nvernors, inspectors, policemen are needed ; bnt it is terrible to see men 
deprived of the chief human attribute : love and sympathy for one another. . . . That is 
why I ieel so depressed when I am with these people. I am simply afraid of them. And 
really they are terrible, more terrible than rooben. A robber might, after all, feel pity, 
but tl^ can feel no pity ; they are inured against pity as these stones are against vegeta- 
tion. That is what makes them so terrible. — (Toutoy : Remrrection.) 

Thb legend-makers say that when Danton, on his way to the guillotine, 
passed Robespierre’s house in the rue Saint-Honord, he prophesied, Tu 
me suis I — * You will be following me soon I ’ Nothing seemed less likely. 
Robeqiierre’s Jacobin government had deveiiy used the indiscretions of 
its enemies to achieve a portion of undiq;>uted power. It had waited undl 
each fection in turn challenged its political leaderslup) and had then crushed 
them one by one. The only danger, it mi^t be thought, now came from 
widiin. Would die ill-assorted members of the governing committees, 
when rid of their common enemies, fall out among themselves ? 

This was in feet what happened. Yet it might never ha^ led to the fell 
of the Jacobin r^me, but for three aspects of Jacobin policy which lost 
it the support of Paris and Fnuice. These were its econonuc measures, 
its police ^em, «md its treatment c^ the church. When the Robeqpierrists 
appealed for popular support agsunst their enenues in the Conventiem, it 
was di^ke of die laws fixii^ prices and wages, and r^Iadng the sale of 
food, which alienated their former friends. When Roh^erre’s offtmemXt 
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A DOCUMENT OF THE COMMITTEE OP PUBUC SAFETY 

Authorizing Citizen Geofiroy to obtain a substitute to do his duty in the National 
Guard, in order that he may lecture at the Museum of Natural History, Signed by 
Carnot, C. A. Prieur, and R. Lindet Dated June 23rd, 1794. 
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tried to organize his downfall, it was iiiatred of the tribunal and the giullotine 
which provided them with their strongest argument. When the Jacobin 
regime finally collapsed, the force that had done most to undermine its 
portion was popular Catholicism. 

France, one of the richest agricultural countries in Europe, could not 
grow enough com to keep itself alive. England, with a smaller proportion 
of its people on the land, with a less fertile soil, and with a less favourable 
climate, was more nearly self-supporting. In France occasional famine 
{disette) might afflict any part of iht country after a bad harvest ; there 
was chronic fear of bread Portage in the large towns ; and the feeding of 
Paris was a constant anxiety to the government The revolution inherited 
from the incapacity of the old regime three problems — ^the redistribution 
of grain in the province^ the supply of food for the towns from the country- 
side, and the provisioning of Pans. The Convention, whether it wished 
it or not, was committed to a system of state-control (riglementatim) 
which, though resented in detail, was demanded in principle by a population 
accustomed ^o look to the government for the protection of its property 
and for the provision of its needs. It inherited from the Bourbon monarchy 
the uneasy task of providing cheap bread for the labourer without endanger- 
ing the profits of the farmer, the miller, or the baker. The republican com- 
mune of Paris was faced with the same fear of bread-queues and food- 
riots as its predecessor, the royalist municipality. 

It is only necessary to glance through the proceedings of the commune 
and sections during ’93-4 — ^the rapports, projets, ordres, arrtts, avis, 
and interdictions of authority on the one side, and the appelsy adressesj 
and petitions of the public on the other — ^to resize what a large part the 
problem of food played in the varied interests of Paris administration. 
Of what use was it to appeal for recruits, to requisition arms, and to organize 
the manufacture of gunpowder, if all the time there were queues at the 
bakeries, and a shortage of sug^r, meat^ and fuel ? Of what use was it to 
restrict * fifth colunm * activities by the issue of cartes dviques, of what use 
was it to imprison suspects, or to regulate public morals, if all the time it 
was necessary to control the sale of chickens and lamb, and to distribute 
amongst the hungry sections of the capital * four hundred and fifty barrels 
of salt pork,’ or * seventy-eight thousa^ pounds of lard, ham, and goose- 
’ from the Pjrrenecs ? 

Certsun old remedies for food-portage in the province had been tried, 
and had fiiiled. The concentration on wheat-growing led to n^lect of the 
principle of rotation of crops, and prevented the introduction of greens and 
potatoes. There was seldmn a sufficient surplus of grain in gora harvest 
areas to make up the deficit in bad harvest areas. If there was, transport 
was made difficult by bad communications, and hy the obstinate objection 
of the peasantry to the movii^ of grain-stocks. If the export of corn from 
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A REPUBLICAN FOOD-CARD 

Entitling Citizen Bouclier, of the Boulevard Montmartre, to receive a pound of 
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January 4th, 1796. 
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the country was encouraged in order to increase producdon, its imnnirfiat* 
effect was a panic amongst the ignorant country-folk, who ima^ned that 
they were being starved in the intei«fe of profiteers. 

The means by which Paris was kept alive was the oigaiuzatimi of diree 
zones of supply. The inner zone consisted of the river-nde lands within 
fifteen or twenty miles of the capital. 'Hie growers in this area were under 
compulsion to send dieir surplus supplies to the Paris markets. The middle 
zone covered the nearer parts of Normandy, Picardy, and Champagne, 
within a radius of fifty to a hundred miles of Paris. Here there was less 
good land ; the cost of transit was higher ; and Paris bu3rers had to fiuse 
die competition of other big towns. But generally these areas supplied 
enough food to make up the deficiendes of foe inner zone. In any emergency 
such as a bad harvest, or a change in foe river-level that stoppra foe work- 
ing of foe Seine water-mills, it became necessary to purchase food from all 
over foe country, or to import it from abroad. Italy, Sidly, North Africa, 
England, Holland and Poland were all drawn upon. Havre was foe main 
port of supply, Rouen foe entrepSt, and the lower Seine foe channel by 
which Paris was fed. 

During foe twenty years before foe revolution foe aven^ annual 
consumption of meat in Paris was seventy thousand oxen, a hundred thou- 
sand calves, three hundred thousand sheep, and foirty-six thousand pigs. 
The breeding of live-stock was, for a variety of reasons, very backward 
in France, and home-grown meat had to be supplemented from a number 
of distant sources. A flourishing monopoly of foe supply of Irish salt meat 
was carried on between Cork and Nantes. 

The orthodox modem mefood of regulating food-supplies by means of 
ration-cards or food-coupons was not tried until foe autumn of ’93, and 
foen only for bread, foe staple food of the Paris poor. On October zgth 
foe commune ruled that heads of households should make a declaration 
of foe iunount of bread they i^uired. They would then be ^veit bread- 
cards, valid for one month, entitling them to receive that amount from'foeir 
baker. The municipal Food Office {adamustratim des suhsutemeei) would 
supply foe bakeries with foe necessary amount of flour. But the returns 
were not ccmipleted till December iith, and foe cards were not ready till 
the 22nd. The ^rstem came into force on Christmas Day. 

In April, *94, this qrstem was extended from bread to mei^ The govern- 
ment bought foe live-stock. The municipality slaughtered it — ^not very 
hygiemctmy, perhaps, since foe slaughter-house was at foe Ho8(»taL 
One butcher frmn «wh secrion purchased as mudi meat as he required, 
and distributed it at foe rate of half a pound per housdbold every five days^ 
The meat-suiqily was made particululy difikult, during *93-4, by foe 
needs of foe army, and foe oufore^: of civil wwr in sane of foe best 
ttock-taisir^ areas. One market which ordimrily lupplied six or seven 
bondred head of oxien could now only proy&le a tenfo of foat amount 
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In April, ’93, the Vendee rebels c^tured a convoy of four or five hundred 
head of ca:^e, and massacred their escort^ including twenty butchers. 

It was one of the claims made by the Almamch des gourmands, whose 
* eight fiit little vcdumes * delighted the indulgent diners of die Bourbon 
restoration, that the amenities of the table d*h6te had disappeared durit^ 
the Teiror, when ‘ people dined in solitary gloom, each sitting apart at a 
snudl table, omsuming his portion in silence, and paying no attention to 
what his nei^bour might be saying or doing.* Permps it was so. But 
the &re was by no means unplenti^l. Had such a diner entered Vdry's, 
in the Palais-Ro]ral, he would have found on the menu a choice of rix soups, 
eight hors d’oeuvre, eight beef entries (including ^ree varieties of * bif- 
teck’^sevoitetmchicken and game entrdes,nine more of fish, three of mutton, 
and six unclassified, seven roasts (amongst wluch fibred ‘ plum-bouding 
and four sweets. The wine-list showed nine white wines, eight vim de 
Ugueurs, nine liqueurs, and punch au rhttm at threepence a bowl. 

Such fare was, no doubt, beyond botii the means and the desires of the 
Jacobin patriot. When Madame Jullien invited the Robespierrcs and Robert 
Lindet to a republican dinner, her outlay was ^milk and cream, yd.; 
two loaves, I ; vegetables, 3d.; salad, 5d.; oil, is.; vinegar, 6d.; pepper, 
2^d. ; cheese, ; cider , qd. ; and a fowl — the pike de r instance — 
8/5d. : total, for five persons, i3/2d. 

The working man, who could not afford a fowl, had to pay ij- for a 
pound of rice, or for a Rirm of groats, dried pease-flour, plums, or grape 
jam. Honey, cheese, raisins, figs, nuts, and dmonds cost him from i/4d. 
to i/8d. a pound. The price of potatoes varied from i/8d. to 6/- a bushel, 
according to the competing demand for them by manufacturers of ladies’ 
fiuse-powder. 

One of the great difficulties that beset the regulation of the food-supply 
was a natural practice which abnormal conditions might at any moment 
turn into a crime — ^hoarding {aceaparement). Arthur Young, indeed, 
defends what he calls * monopolizing * as Nature’s method of equalizing 
supplies. The speculator who buys grain when it is plentiful in tire autumn, 
and sells it when it is scarce in the spring is really ^e thinks) a public bene- 
fictor. He prevents the consumer from being wasteful in the autumn, and he 
prevents him from starving in the spring. If he makes a profit out of the 
transaction, he deserves to. If it is i^ed— Wh)r tiiould not the state do the 
tame thin^ without laiting the price of g^ram ? Youngl answer is — It 
cannot, wi^out a system of storing, whi(£ experience has proved to be 
expensive : the money would be better spent on improving agriculture. 

However this might be, the Jacobins soon found it necessary to penalize 
hoarding, which compromised every attempt to keep the markets supplied 
with foo^ and put up the price of suiq>lies for the army. It was their hope 
that, if hoarding could be dealt with, it might not be necessary to proceM 
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any jfiirthcr with the even more difficult experiment of fixing prices 
(the maximum). Their first law against acca^mefft (July a6th, ’93) 
rimply made it a capital crime, Hoardihg was defined under three h<»ds : — 
failing to expose purchased stock for sale ; allowing it to perish ; and failing 
to make, or falsifying, returns of stock in hand. The imperfections of the 
Act were obvious. It did not deal with domestic hoarding. ^ It treated a 
big wholesale concern like the Compagnie des Indes in the same way as a 
village shop. It was enforced by an army of local comtnissairesg who were 
suspected, not always unjustly, of connivance with the hoarders. Informers 
were rewarded by receiving a third part of confiscated stock. There was 
no appeal from the judgement of the criminal court, or the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. 

No one in Paris had been more forward in the cause of republicanism 
than Francois Robert. Was he not the author of a republican pamphlet 
published as long ago as December, 1790 i Had he not drafted the famous 
manifesto of July 1 7th, *91 ? But his greatest sacrifice to the cause had been 
his marriage to Mile Kdrdio. F or though his wife was, to Madame Roland’s 
jealous eye, * a witty little woman, clever and acute,’ she was also the editress 
of the Mercure national ; and her husband was soon involved in the bank- 
ruptcy of the only republican paper that circulated in monarchical Paris. 

In his embarrassment Robert accepted the friendly help of Danton, who 
made him his secretary, and secured his election to the Convention. Finding 
his eighteen shillings a day inadequate to pay his debts, he hit on the unlucky 
expedient of buying eight barrels of rum, with the intention of reselling 
them at a profit. Soon afterwards the law of July 26th included eau^di^vie 
amongst the articles which it was a capital crime to hoard. But was rum 
tau^de^i ? Robert thought not, and tried to sell. His section, which 
disliked his political views, and had a grudge against his wife, took the 
opposite view, and accused him of accaparement. For four months he 
went in fear of the guillotine, and never outlived the ignominious nickname, 
Robert-le-rhum. 

When a business man named Gaudon, who had unwittingly made a 
false dedaration, had to be saved from the guillotine by a spedd decree of 
the assembly (December 22nd), it was agreed that the Act must be amended. 
Osselin’s proposal (September 19th) to confine capital punishment to the 
hmtrding of necessities had offered too many points for oiticism. After 
a series of debates, punctuated by impatient demands from the pc^ulace, 
the assembly enacted the law of the x2th Germinal (April 1st, ’94). This 
set up a regime of returns and regulations, suppressed the commssaires^ 
and retained the death penal^ only for the crime of knowingly allowing 
food-stuffis to perish. Thus, after more than eight months’ delay, the work- 
ing-class population of Paris had no real safii^uard agaimt the operations 
of hoarders, speculators, and profiteers other than the good fiddi of the 
middle-class trading communi^. It was not merely, they argued, a am- 
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festton of economic fiulure; it was also a proof of JacoUn indiffnence to tiie 
needs of the peo|de. 

It is imposable to distinguish in practice between anti-hoarding legisla- 
tion Mid requisitioning, or forced sate. The first is the negative and the 
second the positive method of dealing with the same abuse. Duquet, the 
emtuMsairt of the Champs Elysdes section, was only one of many such offi- 
dals who found himself in a difficult portion. He was constantly being 
pressed by a number of rival or complementary authorities— the Comnuttee 
of Public Safety, the commune, the War Office, the I^inistryof Munitions— 
to requisition supplies. He was constantly me^ on the side of the producers 
and owners of what was wanted, by hoarding, ffilsificadon of returns, 
and obstruction of all kinds. Out of seven hundred returns of stock he was 
only able to verify six. He prosecuted twenty-three persons, and obtuned 
only ei^t convictioto. He ended by concentratii^ on the line of least 
reastance, and qient his time requititioning church ntiUngs for the muiuticms 
ffictories. 

Requititioning mig^t be a serious burden in country districts near the 
front. In Haute-Garonne, which was on the lines of communicaticm of 
the amues of the Pyrenees, the representatives attached to the generals 
ccmunandeered rations for passing troops, fiesh meat, flour, and fodder, 
arms, powder, metal, and rope, dothing, boots, and sabots, bandages and 
dressings. Horses, mules, and oxen had to be provided, and carts for camp 
use, or for the transit of commissariat. It was the difficulties experienced 
in securing militaij supplies at reasonable prices which had more than any- 
thing else to do with the next step in the economic organization of tiie re- 
public — the sstaxmtm. 

The attempt to fix prices was nothing new. Gibbon records that when 
tiiere was a b^ harvest in Syria in a.d. 362, and tiie cost of bread went 
up at Antioch, * the ffiir and reasonable proportion was soon violated 
the rapadous arts of moimpoly,’ and the Emperor Julian was fmced to 
fix the price of com. Diocletian’s edict, earlier in the same century, 
(a.d. 301) was a more ambitious measure. In a preamUe whose language 
shows where tiie Popes learned thdr Latin style the Empermr asserts ti^ 
in spite of the pax Ramona the growth of avarice and luxury has become 
* almost a rel^on amongst -unpiindpted and shamdess n^’ He therefore 
intend to remedy this evU, in the interests of the whole communify. Mid 
with special intention for the needs of tiie amqr, whidi tt being dba^ged 
from four to e^t times as much as it should be. He iq^iends a Schedule 

maximum prices, and prescribes, for any infrit^emeiM ci it, the pemlty 
of deatii. The schedule i^udes aU kinds of food, maiqr dofoing nnteiials^ 
metal, timber, jewellery, and even pen% ink, and pr^. The scheme em- 
btacesa detailed relation of wages, and charges tor the hire of vdiktei. 
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Un^ the old it^me attempts had been made fimn time to time to 
dcten^ a fiur pnce for the staple food of Frenchmen, by 
a M rektion between the price of “^eat in bulk and the cost of a lo5 
of bread. Suice the revoluti<Hi began, some occaaonal and unoffidal experi- 
ments of the same kind had been made to deal with local bread-riots. The 
governnwnt had dways shrunk from a more comprehensive treatment of 
what It knew to be a very difficult problem. 

first maximum, described as ‘ a decree dealing with mttlfffmr tt* 
by the Paris department on April i8th, ’93, and forced upon 
ae (jirondins by popular agitation just a month before their foil 
The Act of May 4th confined ite operations to the raw material of the 
people’s staple food — flour. It obliged producers to make a return of their 
stocks. It forced them to sell in the o{^ market. It empowered the govern- 
ment to requisition grain from one district in order to supply it to another. 
It hxed the price of grain in each department at the average market price 
ruling between January ist and May ist, ’93, and it arranged that this price 
should be reduced by a tenth on Ae ist of each subsequent month. It 
prescribed the usual penalties of fines and confiscation^ and enacted that 
for * deliberately and with evil intent spoiling^ wasting^ or hiding grain * 
the punishment should be death. 

Various defects in this Act became apparent during the summer. Millers 
had to be forbidden to trade in flour^ and their sto^ were requisitioned 
for the public needs. Absolute prices had to be fixed for some kinds of grain. 
After an anxious conference between the local authorities and a debate in 
the assembly (June 24th, 2 yih)y the operation of the law was extended to 
salt, fuel, and some other necessities of life. The second maximum (September 
29th} embodied and enlarged these changes. No less than forty conunodities, 
in^uding food and drink, fuel, metals, clothing, shoes and sahtSj were now 
dealt wirii. The prices of certain necessities were fixed absolutely — ^fuel at 
the price of 1790, plus a tenth; tobacco at 5d. (smoking) and lod. (plug) 
a pound ; salt at a penny a pound ; soap at i/id. a pound. The price for 
all the rest was to be that ruling in 1790, plus a third. Wages were to be 
fixed too, but at the rate of 1790 plus a half this would increase their 
purchasing power by the difference between a half and a third. The penalties 
attached to the Act now included one for refusing to work at the s^eduled 
wage-rate. 

The second maximum worked litde better than the first. The variations 
of price, as between one district and another, were an irresistible temptation 
to speculators and profiteers. When prices were fixed too low, pr^ucers 
refused to sell, and the markets were empty. Bordeaux was overflowing 
with red and white wines which the merchants declined to supply at the con* 
trolled prio^ in the hope of breaking down the maximum. When prices 
were fixed too high, consumers could not afford to buy, and the larders 
were empty. Both buyers and sellers were haunted by suspidon of riie 

r.R.— 31 
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fiut depredadt^ p^pcr montf in which emy tnuisacdon had to be carried 
out. 

Within less dian two numths a final attempt was made to deal sndt an 
almost insoluble problem. It was entrusted to die newly constituted etm- 
missien its suisistances et apfromsimHtmtnts (October 32nd). The commis- 
sionets were instructed to draw up a new sc^dule of prices, on tiie basis 
returns from all the seven hundred and fifty districts in ^ country. Thiswas 
no longer to be futed cm the constantly chan^g market prices, but on what 
was believed to be the more stable level of prices at the (dace producticui, 

manufiteture,orimpoit. Theyear I790wasstilltobethestandard. Totiieprke 
ruling in 1790 was to be added five per cent profit'fbr die wholesaler, ten 
per cent profit for the rettiler, and the cost of tnui^rt from the plam of 
production to the capital {ehrf-lieu) of the district. The resultii^ sum would 
be the price paid by the purchaser. The su^idon could not but arise diat 
this arrangement was designed chiefly in ^e interest of producers* aid 
middlemen’s profits. It was strengthened by a provision which dlowed 
compensation to manufiteturers or tradesmen who found their cental 
reduced, in ainsequenoe of the maximum, below five hundred pounds. 

It took the commissioners more than three months to collect and tabulate 
the returns. It took the national agents another month to adapt the taUeeu* 
to the local conditions of their districts. The calculation of the cost of trans- 
port done was extremely complicated: different rates had to be allowed for 
transport by main roads and secondary roads, by river and catud, and even 
up-stream and down-stream. It was not until March, *94, that the first 
s^edules were issued. The results were as disappointing as ever. The spec- 
ulations of the ’black market* continued almost unchedted. The refusal to 
accept assignats was unabated. Working-class consumers bitterly resented 
having to find out of their fixed wages safe profits for middle-dass 
keepers. Producers who were not satisfied with limited profits withheld 
their goods from the market. The only appreciable advantage of tiie new 
plan was that tiie requisitioning of large stoics by the government for army 
purposes at tiie maximum rates did something to stabilize prices, and to stop 
the dqireciation of the p^r currency. 

The control of wages {maximum des saUurti) seemed to the Jacobin 
government a corollary of the omitrol of prices (ifunamtim des dessries). So 
long as they were indebted to the workers for support agunst tiie Girondin% 
tiiey might resist this concl^on. When they were firsTin a position to 
firee Aemselves fixmi tius obligaticm, they had inserted the priiwiple of wage- 
control into the maxmum law of Sejptember 29tii, but had softened tbe Mow 
Iqr stabilizing wages at a tii^tiy hig^r level than prices. So long as it 
remained under Hdbertist contrcd, tiie Paris commune oiiUkmterM this 
system with a lenient eye to the interests of the poor. Sudi comidaintt 
as there were came diiefly from the en^h^rer^ whose men took advantage 
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of die Gcmoearfcm to strike 1br3ret higher In March *94, the nusems 

and caipentm direatened to stop work unless th^ were paid at what were 
thei the exorbitant rates of six riiiUihgs a day for skilled work, and three 
and fi'vepenoe a day for unridlled work. 

But when (April 21st) two hundred workers in a tobacco foctoiy peti- 
rioned for a rise in wages, die Robespierrnt Payan reminded them that the 
Loi Chapelier was still in force. He declared them guilty of illeg^ assembly, 
and put dieir leaders in piisoiu The same atdtude was adcqited a week later 
by the adtmmstraAm dts mhsistanus towards the transit workers. The 
rakers’ af^rendces were informed that under the decree of March iith 
their services had been requisitioned by the Convention, and that any 
demand for higher wages would bring them under the formidable penalties 
of die Law of Suspects. 

As a result of these incidents the eerpt muniapal issued on May 5th a 
proclamation to the working class. It said that certain ill-disposed persons, 
in order to foment counter-revoludon, had ^read amongst the government 
muiudon-workers a spirit of revolt, for which the penalty under revolu- 
tionary law was death. It invited good citizens to denounce these agitators. 
It demred that workmen guilty of leaving their employment would at 
once be brought before the courts. 

The requisitioiung of labour as a means of breaking strikes was not con- 
fined to munitions factories. When there was a shortage of labour at harvest- 
time, prisoners were set to work in the fields j under a decree of July 8th 
soldiers and able-bodied civilians could be commandeered to help in the work. 
When a body of civil service officials at Grenoble went on strike, beoiuse 
riieir salaries did not enable diem to meet living expenses estimated at a 
hundred and eighty pounds a year, their services were requisitioned, and 
they were forced to carry on. 

Ultimately, when threats proved ineffective, and economic distress was 
being eiqiloited by the politic Opposition, die maximum des talahres was 
revised. But it still foiled to win ^e approval of the Paris workers. They 
demonstrated against it on the very day of Robespierre’s last appeal to die 
sections (July 27th). They greetra the execudon of the members of the 
commune on July 29th with cries oi j! has U maximum 1 

Nor was this the ody point at which Payan’s Robespierrist policy touched 
the ri^ts of the workers. He attempted to deprive them of an easily Used 
and easily abused privilege of earning one and ei^tpence a day by attending 
die sectkmal assemblies. He kept a cdose watch on die Revolutionaiy and 
Popular Societies formerly associated widi Hdberdsm, and assisted in purging 
or doring them down. He sMadced the street suj^rs {jrtpas 
recendy oiganized in the poorer parts Paris, because, he .arid, tisqr 
encouraged a filse security and fomdiarito vanSa the guise of cdebtw^ 
aatioiul victories. If Pajism diou^t, as ne datmed, Ids refine was 
one of ’IrindnesB and generouty,’ he underestimated idw offbnoe it mi^ 
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g^ve to a cUss dut remembered its services to Jacobinism, Mud fidt tint it hid 
been cheated of its reward. 

Like most governments which are afraid of the oonunon pec^e, the 
Jacobin dictatorship combined relief with control, and allowed its sub- 
jects consi^iable privil^es, provided diey made no polidcal use them. 
Whilst strikes, bread-queues, and street-banquets were suppressed, and whilst 
the law was enforced a^nst dishonest tradesmen and discontented workmen, 
attempts were made to ease the life of the aged and infirm. Their gratitude, 
it was reckoned, would go &r to disarm pt^ular opposition. 

It had been recognized from the beginning of Ihe Revolution that the 
old haphazard overlapping of voluntary charities must give place to some 
national system of poor relief ; but neiAer the Constituent nor the Legislap 
tive Assembly had found time to put inhand the radical charges recommended 
by the third report of the comiti it mendmti^ and codified in its prejet it 
diaret (September 27th, ’91). It remained for the Convention to cany out 
the promise embodied in the constitution of ’91 that all public utility 
services should be put on a national footing. Meanwhile the hospitals 
(under the bureau it VHttel Dieu)y the out-door relief system (under the 
grand bureau des pauvres)^ and the administration of the various funds that 
supported these charities, remained under the supervision of the municipa- 
lity. By a series of laws during *93-’94 (March 19, June 28, October 
15, May 11) the Convention at set up a Poor Law on national and 
logical lines, to provide assistance for all who needed it^ at the expense 
of the state. Unfortunately, it was never put into working order ; and the 
Directoiy fell back, in despair of perfection, on a modified version of the 
pre-revolutionary regime. 

Hospital endowments had been excepted from the destruction of feudal 
revenues, and from the lutionalization of church property. But many of 
die old charities had sufiEered from the economic backwa^ of the revolution } 
whilst the mass of poverty in the towns, if not in the a>untry-ride, had been 
increased by the risit^ cost of living, ^me new form of assistance became 
necessary to deal with an unemployed class which might at any moment 
become a polidcal danger. 

The first remedy to be tried was the Parisian ateliers de ehariti, or 
Relief Centres, where paupers domiciled in the capital were given paid 
work, whilst outsiders were sent back to their homes, and the sick and 
infirm placed in hospitals. 'But this system, already employed in *89, 
and r^larized by decree of May 30th, ’90, was changed three mont^ 
later ^August 3t8t) into a less centralized and uniform grouping of OteUers^ 
both th Paris and the prorinces, some for acdve workers, and some for 
weaklings. The^ dole was now fixed itt a lower level. thsm local wa^es. 
So matters renuuned dll March, *93, when the ConvendtHi, recognizii^ 
k as a public duty to provide work or subsistence, deoeed an annual 
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grant be distributed by the dqsartments, on a poverty barisy eidier in 
the form of wages, or of outdoor relief, or of care in an institution. 'Hie 
administration of this charity was left' to paid tffidm dt santi and voluntary 
ttgentts dt setours. 

The last clause of this measure promised that ‘ mendicancy would be 
sui^ressed * } and abt months later (October 15th) a serious attempt was 
made to do so. Relief Works were, as before, provided for able-bodied 
paupers ; but begging, and even the giving of charity to be^r^ was made 
an indictable offence, and mendicants were either confined in maisms 
dt ripresstm, or, if stubborn vagabonds, transited. 

The results of this punitive polity were disappointing. The high- 
ways were reported to be fuller ffian ever of sturdy young tramps, who 
fled from the recruiting officers, uid extorted food from the vill^ers by 
threats or violence. Travellers stopping at country inns were surrounded 
by women and girls who would rariier beg than go into domestic service. 
The government was forced to requisition workers who would not offer 
their services. The capital itself was beset by be^ts of all kinds $ some 
produced faked cerrificates, others claimed to have lost sons in the Vendde, 
or to have been robbed by brigands, others i^n pretended to have lost an 
arm or a leg fighting for the Republic. 

Meanwhile the really deserving poor were provided for by a decree of 
June aSth-July 8th, which helped mothers in <^ild-birth, made allowances 
for children, apprenticed poor boys, and gave relief to the aged. Some of 
the provirions of this bill are of more than passing interest to an age which 
rightly prides itself on its social services. It encouraged large fiunilies, though 
without eugenic design, by making allowances in respect of every child 
after the second. It nude no discrimination against foundlings (tactfully 
called erphelins)y or against illegitimate children, giving unmarried mothers 
the same attention as married women. It compelled all children sui^rted 
ly the state to be inoculated agrinst small-pox. 

A year later (May nth, ’94) Barbre drafted an even more comprehensive 
measure, to deal with the problem of rural poverty. Every department was 
to draw up a JJvre dt la Uaifaitanu natimale, in whi^ the authoriries 
of each district inscribed every tenth day {dkadl) the names of needy 
labourers, artisans, and mothers and widows with children. All these 
classes received state pensions and sickness benefit. True, the generoriy of 
the scheme had linuts. Only rix hundred lumes (four hundred labourers 
and two htmdred artisans} could ordinarily be entered for each department ; 
if more wanted reliei^ they must wait their turn of senioriy. The canditktes 
must produce a medical certificate saying they have worked fi>r twatt^ 
to twen^five out of dieir sixty years : then qualify for a penrion of 

mght poundb a year for labourer^ or six pounds for artisans. In addirion, 
three hundred and fifty mothers and a hundred smd fifiy widows in each 
deparnnent receive allowances of three pounds a year for diemselves or 
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dwir diildfen, ati^ sickness benefits at die rate three to five pence a dajr. 
Once a year, at the capital of every district, there was to be h^ a fettival 
oi hfistoitune (ma&eur), at whi<to die Book of Beneficence wookl be 
read aloud, the benefidaries recdve their pensions, and ‘the dignity of 
the agricultural profession and the usefulness of die medianical arts be 
cdebrated by a ^eech, and the un^i^ of patriodc hymns.* 

There were in the Parb priscuis in the early summer of 1794 betweoi 
seven and eight thousand su^iects awaidng trial How many there may have 
been in the whole of France can only be inferred from the interested state- 
ments of the cridcs of Jacobinism $ Lecombe' in *94 smd a hundred 
thousand j Boudin in *95 said eighty thousand : the latter figure may 
be accept^ provisionally. If these eighty thousand suspects had b^ priests 
or imigrhi their property would have been forfeit to the state, and might 
have bm ear-mark^ for qiedal use} for instance, Madame du Barry’s 
dfr^ts, valued at ten thousand pound^ were ^ven to the eommssim iet 
subsistances. Why not, dien, by means of a preliminary examinadon, andd- 
pate theconvicdon thatwould no doubtfollow if dieseprisonerswere brou^t 
to trbd, and treat tfadr property in the same way! It would not be worth 
very much, perhaps, at any one moment ; for it has been esdnutfed diat 
only twenty-two per cent of the suspects executed, and presumably of 
those in gaol, came from the aristocratic and upper middle classes. But it 
was anddpated that, as quickly as old prisoners were put in the dock, 
new suqpects could be found to fill their cells ; so that a steady income might 
be expeded from the sale of confiscated property. 

It was this inqirovement of revoludonary jusdce that Saint-Just had 
in mind when he declared in the Convendon on February 26di that * the 
properto of a patriot is sacred, but the goods of a conspirator are at the 
diqiosal of the unfortunate j they (les malheureux) are the powers that be : 
they can dictate to governments which neglect thdr interests.* The same 
day a decree was prased sapng that * die ^rr^ity of recognized oienues 
{j^semus rttmmus tmunai) of the revolution will be sequesttated for the 
benefit the republic : these persons will be kept in custMy dll the mid of 
the war, and then be banidied for life.* For this purpose the condtis dt sur~ 
willatwe were to srnid in lists of all prisoners under arrest dnce May 1st, 
1789, ar^ofallarrerted in future. Another decree^ five dap later (March 
3rd}, ordered every ounmune. in the country to draw up a iM of ‘ indigent 
patriots,* udio were to be conqiensated unth the goods so acquired. Such 
were die * Laws of Ventbse.* 

In making these proposals Saint-Just seems to have aimed at ^itichii^ 
popular suiqtort frmn Ae Hdberdsts^ whose riang frUowed so soon after 
(Much 4th}, and at winnhig it fm* the Jao^in dictatordi9 based uptm their 
aestracdonandthatoftheDantotusts. But he miqr have meant mme. B& 
hsdttOims r^^ubBeamet, writtmt at this dme, thoujg^ not puUi^ed dll. 
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nz yean (tea^, nigged that he regarded the Laws of Ven^ . 

as a fiiM step towar<b a systematic ezprqpriatioa of die {woperded rlaawtf 
in finraur of the poor, and ^ cteadod'<tf an eoofloauc denwciaqr to balance 
and fdnferce ^ pdddcal democracy of die Robespierrist republic. If 
diis was really the intentimi of the scheme, it is ea^ toundemand thediBEerent 
mys in whum it was received enthusiastically by the $amatl«ttes, thou^ 

it could never have proidded more than a dn^ in the ocean of their denuuvb { 
su^dously by property-owners who were not as yet in praon, but foresaw 
die tonptadon to put diem there} and inimically by middle-class and some- 
times and-Robeq^aenist officialism. 

The Laws of Ventdse were in any case badly drafted, and unworicable. 
l^ey were badly drafted: it was never clearly understood udiether ‘recqg^ 
nized enemies ’ included all imprisoned suspects, or only those designated 
by die 'popular commisdons’ set up to examine their dossiers and to 
i^esify diem either for banidiment or for triaL They were unworkable: 
the difficulty of collecting and collating returns of prices from seven hundred 
and fifty districts was as nothing compared with the difficulty of examirung 
the dossiers of eighty thousand prisoners, and equating dieir property vrifo 
the needs of indigent patriots nominated by forty thousand municipidities. 
A ^ledal department had soon to be set up to deal with the mass of correspon- 
dence between the governing comnuttees and the comstis de sttrveiUance 
of the communes. The help of die representatives on mission had to be 
invoked to prevent over-z^ous authorities from seizing die goods of 
all suspects indiscrinunately, and to persuade su^idous paupers ^t diey 
were not being enrolled for transportation over-seas. 

After two months (May 13th) it was possible to set up two tomsnissions 
popsdmres to msdee a first classification of the prisoners. But already a fresh 
obstacle had a{^ieared. The Committee of PuUic Safety began to act without 
consultii^ its partner, the Committee of General S^ri^, which it felt 
to be hostile to the new policy. The manbers of the lat^ committee with- 
drew their fiidiiries for corresponding with the local authorities. They soon 
took firesh ofiBence. The Law of the 22nd Pnurial, derigned to enqzy the 
prisons, and to make room for more suspects, was sprung upon foem by 
Robeqpierreand Coudion. Thdrpolicejurisdictionwastnfiinged upembyfoe 
bsreau de pdke ghstraU. They took tte ofqxHtunity of Rob^ene’s tm- 
poraiv vrididrawal (am the CcMunittee’s work to 8u^«id the operation <ii 
his firiiend Saint-Jutt’s fiwourite sdieme. It was not until the mtdffie of June 
that the emsmsims popukdres publ^ied their first dedamis on the cases . 
submitted to them, and not dll a month later that these dedaons were ex- 
amined aikl approved 1^ die governing comnuttees.. 

Tlie publicadon, on June iqth «id 2tst^ of the font liMs of suspects 
f of^iliimned to d^iortadon can hard^ have been reassarir^ to dtfaer die 
firienfo or dM«ienii<es of the Laws </Vent6se. An attesii{it had appaiendy 
hpfn made to comb out well-to-tfo prisons About seventy-five per 
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of diose dealt mth were members of tbe aristocraqr or middle dask But die 
confiscated property of fifty such person^ however wealthy they ought be, 
would not satisfy oiany indigent paupers. 

On the other hand, who would be safe in future^ if sentences of deporta- 
tion were to be passed upon ail those who at one dme or another had been 
* partisans of Lafayette,* had * disaf^roved of June zoth,* or had * opposed 
the Chiteauvieux fiite * i What person of any social position or culture 
c»uld deny that he had * consorted with people of his own dass,* or with 
getfj tmmt U fata? How many reasonably patriotic Frenchmen could 
escape the charge of aristocracy when defined as * having done nothing for 
the revolution ’ ; or the charge of fanatidsm, if ft meant * having been in 
dose relations with the dergy*? How many had not been guiltless of such 
dangerous indiscretions as ‘hoping some day to put their servants back into 
livery,* saving a set of cofifiee cups ‘with portraits of the last tyrant, and 
his agent Necker/ or having on some piece of fiunily d<^te or jewdlery 
‘symbols of feudalism*? 

When, three days later (July iznd), steps were at last taken to organize 
similar eemmissietu in the provinces, such alarms must have been wide- 
spread. But they were unnecessary. The concession to the Robespierrists 
came too late. Within a week Saint-Just was dead, and his great plan died 
with him. An empty ledger marked Exietaim its lots its % et vtntSse 
is all that remains of a scheme that might have begun an economic revolu- 
tion. 

The upshot of all tiiese attempts to keep the pec^le contented and dodle 
was rather different from what their authors had intended. The working 
classes felt that they were getting less than they deserved j the propertied 
classes feared that they would be asked to give more than they desired. The 
economic policy of the Jacobins satisfied nobody, and contributed powerfully 
to their foil. 

A second principal cause of tiie fitil of the Jacobin dictatorship was its 
abuse of the judicial power which circumstances had placed in its hands. 
There had grown up, dongnde the emergen^ government of the Committee 
of Public Safety, an emergency system of jiatice, as natural in its origin, 
as necosary in a time of nationu danger, and as dangerous, if stretched 
beyond its proper use. Two conditions at least would have to be observed 
if the repme of military courts and revcdutionary tribunab was not to turn 
agtinst the government It must be used <mly i^nst proved enemies of 
tiie people } and it must not dash too obviously with tiie regime of the 
ordinary courts of justice. Both these danger-ngmds were fotj^y overrun 
in 1794. 

Paris had resented recourse to Martial Law in *89, because its judidal 
badeground was tiie hated Ch&telet and tiie haughty Parlement. It had 
disliked it in *91, because tite new judidal i^rstem was not yet in working 
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order, or embodkd in the constitution. In ’92 Paris called for a qiedal 
court to punish the * aiminals ' of ^gust 10th. But this was at a moment 
of anger, and in the heat of war. Though court * workii^ m^t and 
day ’ (said Danton) cm^ucted more than sbcty triab in two months, and 
was deep in the mysterious affair of the crown jewds, it could not escape 
the charge of being a tribunal de $ang, 9 iA it was aMidied bydie Convention. 

C^versely, there was no intention to surrender the ri^ts of de reformed 
judicial system so lately set up. The only complaint was that ite administrar 
tion had ^en into the hands of the propertied middle class, and still dowed 
too much of the old discrimination against the rights of de poor. Accord- 
ingly, one of de first acts of de CcHivention (Sept 22nd, *92) had been to 
order de reconstitudon of all de courts on more democradc liiMs : any 
cidzen might now be elected to a judgeship, as he might to any odAr public 
funcdon^ if he was twenty-five years old, and neider a pauper nor a domestic 
servant. A year later, as part or de emei^ency setdement of December 4th, 
dese appointments were no longer made by popular election, but drough 
nomination by de Committee of Public Safety or de comti dt Halation. 
Doubtless dese bodies sometimes used their powers to appoint friends of de 
government But de ordinarjr courts never lost deir reputation for indepen- 
dent justice, or ceased to point a contrast wid de increasingly arbitrary 
procedure of de Revolutionary Tribunal. 

The minutes of de weeldy conferences between de judges of de six 
Civil Courts of Paris, from December, ’giro Mardi, *93, show a sennble 
and on de whole successful struggle of regular justice against political 
adversi^. Thus, during de cri^ of August, *92, de work of de dvil 
courts was held up by de sectional duties of de judges, by de disappearance 
of de eommssairts du rot attached to de tribunals, by de business of taking 
de new oad of allegiance, and hj de absence of so many lawyers <m war 
duty, or oder emergenqir occupations. 

Criminal justice was amilarly obstructed. The establishment of de 
tribunal eriminel proviseirt of August lyd was followed by two montiis* 
complete inactivity in de ordinary crinunal courts. It was not till Novem* 
ber i5d that de Convention ordered de rec^ning of de tribunal dt 
polite correctiotmelltt whose functions had been temporarily usurped. Many 
questions had den to be fined : — ^de status of prisoners released duril^ 
de disorders of August $ de age-qualification of barristers, and de neces- 
sa^ of their hcddii^ urt^ats dt chnsme $ or de nature of tiie cases heard 
before de tribunal de fatmUe. Neverdeless bod civil and crimiiul oeurts 
were soon functioning as before. And as in Puis, so in de provinces. Where 
(as in La Manche) de records of a local tribunal erinmel have been studed. 
they show that justice was adnunistered fiuriy and effidentiy. 

Ihe crhis of Match, ’93, broi^t the first of a series of decrees setdig 
up and strengdenii^ the Revolutionary Tribunal. TluU: of Mard lod 
oreated a tribunal trimintl eutraordinau-e conristii^ c( twdhre jurymen) 
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five I udges, and a public prosecutor, to deal— ^ ^ comprdensive formula 
it — wUh * every oounter*-revo!utionary enteiptise, or attadk upon ifiie 
iiber^, equality, unity, or indivisibili^ of the republic, or tl^ intern^ 
or extemsd safety o£ the state, as well as all plots tending to the restoradon 
of royalty, or the establishment of any other authority hosdle to die liberty, 
equality, or sovereignty of the people.* The jurisdicdon of the court was 
to be die same, whether the accused were ^ civil or military officials, or 
plain citizens.* Three weeks later, when the court held its first sitdngjs, 
a fredi decree (March 15th) setd^ its procedure, and another of April 
5th transferred from a committee of the House to ^e Public Prosecutor 
^e essendal duty of receiving accusations, and of tUi^ing diem into arrests 
and prosecudons. 

It ts’to be nodced that the Convendon never relaxed its control over the 
Tribunal. Throughout the period of the Terror, and whatever rights 
were delegated to the ^ committees of government,’ prosecudons condnued 
to be initiated by decree of the Convendon ; and the assembly always 
retained its veto on the indictment of depudes, ministers, and generals. 

Improvised in a military and political crisis, and always a subject of 
party controversy, the tribunal was forced to start work before ei&er its 
personnel, its procedure, or its stipends were finally settled. So many 
of the persons designated for the office of judge or juryman excused them- 
selves from a troublesome and perhaps dangerous responsibility, that the court 
carried on with a provisional jury until the end of June. A month later the 
public prosecutor complained that it was impossible for three j udges to do the 
work of eight. The second section of the tribunal contemplated by the de- 
cree of March loth had not even come into being. But the Jacobins were 
now in a position to enforce their policy, and by the end of August the .whole 
court was in working order. On Sept. 5th it was further subdivided into 
four sections, sharing a president and three vice-presidents, sixteen judges, 
and sixty jurymen, whil^ the puUic prosecutor was allowed five assistants. 
Two sections were now to prepare business in chambers, and two to sit in 
court, conducting the trials. But even this procedure was too slow for a 
government that was beginning to feel its power ; and bodi the Girondist 
and Dantonist trials were closured by special decrees. 

So things remained until the coup d*itat of Germinal, *9^^ when it was 
enacted (April 16th) that all duuges of conspiracy (conspiration) should 
be transferred from the province courts to Paris. It now became necessary 
to lay dovm legal frontiers between ordinary and extraordinary justice } 
and this was done bjr die law of 19 Ffor&d (May 8th). The updtot of &is 
Act was that the criminal courts omtinued to near charges of tampering 
with labour or loyalty (imhauchagi)^ and asAgnaj^fot^xss^ and to deal with 
in^is and outlaws, and with die ofiences of minor officiah, whilst charges 
against major officials, and, generally qpealdi% all cases of oounter-ievdLtt* 
tiosi, were reserved for die ^Evolutionary TnbunaL 
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The latter was how not so madia court as a corpotation. Its professional 
and wh^dme ju<%es and jurjrmeivwere appointed bjr the Convendoi^ 
and recdved the same salaries as the deities themselves — about three huit- 
dred and twmtjr-five pounds a fear. The President and the PubHc Prosecutor 
were paid nine hundred pounds, and were pven rooms in the Palais de 
Justice, where meab were provided bf the eutder^ge. The routine work was 
carried on a crowd of ekra and hmtsitrs. 

It was now becoming a serious concern to the deputies how long their 
legidative immunitv would stand up against a Judidary so fermidaUy 
arrayed, and backed by the esRcurive power of die governing comnuttees. 
The durter of their liberty, the resolution of June 23rd, ^9, had been 
uphel^ in aseriesoftest cases, against attacks fetunboriisi^ Somethoi^t 
that it should cover private as well as public delinquencies. Others 
vrished deputies to be treated, outride the House, in exactly riie sune way 
as odier citizens. The resoludm had been reaffirmed in the constitution 
of ’91, and in the Penal Cod(^ which attached the death penalty to any 
attempt against the individual liberty of a member of the cerfs Upslatif. 

^ This was satis&ctory enough, so long as the danger to pariiamentary 
liberties came only from the king. But when die common enemy had 
been defeated, the deputy’s immunity became a bar to the proscription of 
JacoUn by Girondin, or of Girondin by Jacobin. In the stress of war 
and counter-revolutimi it was thought intderable that any scruple should 
prevent die immediate arrest and punishment of a traitor, however highly 
placed. In April, *93, the natal month of terrorism, the Convendon for- 
mulated the right (which, in feet, was implied in the resohidon of June 
a3rd ,^89) to impeach {dkrlttr d*ace$isat$m) any of its members suspected of 
complicity with the enemies of the country. Rejecting an attempt to alienate 
its control over ffiis process, it decreed that the public prosecutor could not 
act widiout previous audiorizadon by its body agrinst generals, muusters, 
or depudes. 

A litde later, widi the growth in die power of die governing comnuttees, 
it was i^eed to allow ^ Committee of General Security (July lath) 
to seal the papers of any d^uty denounced as a conspirator. It vyas. not 
long before d^des were jdaced under prevendve arrest, and denied die 
right to defend thmnsrives in die House. The outcmito of the Ossriin 
i^r (Novemba* 12th) was that the Convendon delegated to die cten- 
mittees the dedrion whether, in any pardcukur case, pariiunentaiy kii- 
lo^ty^ shot^ or ^ould not be a bur to impeachment. Thou^ it was 
Mill striedy ilkgal for them to arrest anyone in die |^ 4 vU«ged cat^udes, 
diere was no eff^ve wm of preventing ^ } so that die pracdoe beeaiiK 
a eommpi^ace of the Tenor. 

l^iheqmi^of 1794 die difference b et w eai mdiriary and e^ttiaordinaiy 
Jusdoe was so marked that a theory was invented to fit % ami &eii used to; 
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justify a further differentiation. Ordinary crimes, said Couthon in a report 
to the Convention on June loth, hurt the individual more dtan society, 
and can be tried in a leisurely and elaborate way (tor certain luxe des f9mm)y 
even with a kind of pardaUty towards die accused person: but in crimes 
of conspiracy the life of a an^e criminal [uilirat, emend de la patrie) 
is balmced agunst that of the whole people; and here any formality or 
delay is positively ^gerous; *it is not a question of punishment so much 
as of utter destruction l^uim de let ptadr que de let aniantir).* The Corn- 
mi^ of Public Safety therefore proposed to invest the Revolutionary 
Tribunal with almost cximplete immunity from the ordinary safeguards of 
justice, by a decree diat might well have served a model for the Ogpu 
and Gestapo of ht crueller regimes — ^the so-called Law of the 22nd 
Prairial. 

Article 4 of this decree laid it down that the object of the court was * to 
punish the enemies of the people.’ Article 6 defined * enemies of the people ’ 
as all thoM who have worked for royal, or against republican, government, 
compromised the country's war effort, reduced its fcxxi reserves, assisted 
its enemies, or obstructed its friends ; who have spread false rumours, or 
defeatism, or seditious writings ; or who, as dishonest contractors, vexatious 
officials, or in anyother way, have conq>romised the liberty, unity, and safety 
of the republic. These were diaiges which few could wholly escape. 
Article 7 allowed the court only two sentences — acquittal or death. Article 
9 further encouraged spying and denunciation — duties that more than 
one decree had already laid upon patriots. The prexodure described in 
Articies 12-17 abolished the preliminaiy questioning whicii sometimes 
enabled an accused person to establish his innocence ; abolished the calling 
of witnesses (unless the court considered that there was not otherwise 
sufficient evidence for a conviction) ; and abolished counsel for the defence. 

Such was the justice which had been found effective in punishing the 
rebels of Marseille: such was the justice whicli during tiie forty-sevoi days 
between June i ith and July 30th sent Frenchmen to the guillotine at the 
rate of more than thirty a day. It does not excuse the Prairial Law to point 
out that it did little more than sanction a regime already established, and 
that in fiwt the most marked increase in tiie number of convictions dates 
not from June, but from Mm'ch, ’94— not from the Prairial ^w, but 
from the coup d'Hat of GerminaL It is one thing to tolerate injustice. It 
is another thing to enthrone it. 

There was yet another article in this law that nughT carry a most 
serious tiireat to constitutioial privilege. ‘ No one (said Artide 10) shall 
have power to indict any person before the revolutionary tribund, dxcept 
the Convention, the Conunittee of Public Safiaty, ^ representatives of 
the peoide on nusnon, or the public prosecutor.’ Not a word was said about 
the oonstiti^onal immuiu^ of gmerak, minkter^ at«l deputies. Did this 
oaean titat the veto of the Assembly on such proooMlii^ already delegated 
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to ^ecommitteesy was nmfini^jr surrendered ? Robespierre and Couthon, 
the audiora of the Act, vehemently denied such an interpretation, and tibe 
protest of &e (for once) unruly deputies was resdnded : but the suspicion 
remained, and nuiUed, uid ^yed its part in the overdirow of die ^be»- 
pierrist r^me. 

The key position in the Tribunal, durii^ the seventeen months of its 
worldly, was held by the accusateur pubiity Antoine-Quentin Fouquier* 
Tinville. This sober, hard-working, and unimaginative official, once a 
pnturtur of the Chktelet, had, after ten years* penury in small legal posts, 
obtained a place in the tribunal of August 17th through a family relation- 
ship widi Desmoulins, the friend of Danton, and had thence passed on to its 
successor, the Revolutionary Tribunal. His diief ambition was to retain a 
sakry that supported hisvirife and seven children. He spent almost every hour 
of the week in his office at the Palais de Justice, sifting evidence, compiling 
dossterty writing eighty or ninety letters a day, and drawing up lists of pri- 
soners to be brought to trial. 

At his trial, after Thermidor, beftire a leisurely parody of his own tributul, 
Fouquier maintained (and so did his colleague, the judge Herman) that 
he never dealt with individual members of the government, but only with 
the committees. He was only once (he said) at Robespierre’s lodgings, end 
did not even know Couthon’s address, or &unt-Ju8t’s. Every evening be- 
tween ten and eleven he crossed the Pont-neuf, accompaiued by four 
gendarmesy from the Conciergcrie to the Tuileries, to make his reports to 
the governing committees. He submitted one list of persons tried today, 
another list of persons to be tried tomorrow, and sometimes a provisioim 
programme of trials ft)r ten days ahead. A few questions might be asked by 
the tired Corrunittee men. A name might be added, cx struck out The 
new list was rigned. Copies of it were made (there was always danger of 
mistakes here). Carts were ordered fer tomorrow’s procession to die scaffiold 
(Fouquier knew within one or two heads how many would be needed). 
And so to bed. 

Fouquier jusdy complained that he was being made die scapegoat of a 
system of which he had been merely the agent It was not his feult if it 
fa^ been abused. He was not responsible fer spiteful denundadon, arbitrary 
arrmt, or unjust in^risonment He did not find the verdict, or pronounce 
the sentence. He was riot to blame fer tlw mentally of the professbnal 
jurymen — * good sanscuhttes, honest men, children of nature {dts hmnm 
purs, dts homms dt la uaturt),' as one of themselves naively remarks } 
nor fer that of the judges, whose consciences were sometimes at die mercy 
'of their pdidcal connexion^ or financiai needs. His duty was rinqdy to 
draw up actts ^aamatim, to compose ripddtarts based on the evidwce 
tttlmiitted to him, and to a^ for die convicdmi of the accused. The papers 
he 1^ fill six hundred eartms in the ardkim natimdts. The mi^ of 
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his red penal diow honr naeduxBodljr he pidced out ^fecdve pobts iigunst 
the prisoiers. 

He da&ned at his trial that be had taken eveir precaution to prevent 
abuses or mistakes justice. Such thii^ were alu^ed at tiie time, often 
on no better evidence tiian the gossip of some court usher or juryman, and 
tiiey have since beat exploited by partial or sensational historians:— 
stories of private revenge, ftdse evidence, mistaken identity, or tamperit^ 
with the jury $ stories of lost documents, unopened letters, lists altered, 
or signed in Uank, and so fbrtii. Whatever tiie truth of tiiese tales, it was 
never su^ested tlat Fouquier*s prisoners had bee<^ ^beratelv ill-treated, 
or that his executioners had done anything to increase the oittemess of 
death. 

The worst features the system lay not in its occasional erron^ or its 
inevitable cruelties, but in the cold efficiency with which it carried out an 
abominaUe polk^.Those made it disliked, but this made it fearedThe callous 
truffteuses who counted the ffilling heads on the Place de la Revolution 
might grow sentimental over a handsonw face^ or be sorry ft>r a 
victim too jroung to die. The shc^keeper who put up his shutters when 
the carts went past his premises in tiie rue Saint-Honord might dejdore 
the bloodshed as well as ^e injury to his trade. It was the dull, deep resent- 
ment of the common peqile who had lost relatives or friends, it was the live- 
lier fears of those who ought yet be proscribed, that fired the determination 
to be done vrith the Tribunal. 

Along with the rapid increase in the total number of convictions that 
followed the coup tTitat of Germinal, and that was accelerated again by the 
law of the 22nd Prairial, went two features which must have been specially 
alarming to Parisian citizens. One was the di^roportionate increase in 
the convictions, as compared with the acquittals. The other, even more 
ominoii% was tiie fact that most of the victims were no loi^r priests, 
aristocrats, or even government offidals^ but undistinguitiied menders of 
the nuddle and lower classes. 

Firsts as to the proportion of acquittals. These are tiie figures, month 
by mcmtii, during tiie winter of *93-4, up to the 22nd Prurial. 
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'fhese figures explain tiiemselves. 

Secondly, as to the soda! inddence of the Terror. It is not always 
possihle, fin^ the defective Ikts an^aUe, to discovor the ^ralearion of me 
sictkaai } but the foUowii^ taldes are a^roximste^ oonect 
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Dunng July die lists vrtn so carelessly kept that less than half the names 
^31 in all) have any profianon attad^d to diem : die correspmiding 
litres are : — 
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The full significance of these figures is not, however, seen until they are 
stated in (a{qproximate) percentages 
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It needed no statistician to diow that the victims of the Tribunal, in the 
summer of *94, were no longer common enenues, whether aristas, or treacher- 
ous gmerals, or dishonest officials, but ordinary citizens of the professional 
and working classes, such as the 9 shc^keepers, ll derks, 9 employes, 
7 soldiers, 6 innkeepers, 4 weavers, 4 dock-makers, 3 grocers, 3 domestic 
servants, 7 day-labourers, and 27 suhhatturs who peridied between July 
1st and 27th. 

Some of these were doubdess executed as fixid-hoarders, a dass to whidi 
no puUic pity would be shosvn : indeed diere were those who declared 
that painless executixui was too good a fate fi>r sudi enemies of die peo[de, 
and would have repeated, fox their benefit, the prison massacres of September, 
’92. 

Generally ^lealdng, die audience at die Revolutionuy Tribunal were 
as {deased when a ‘ patriot * was acquitted as when a * criminal * was oon- 
demned. At an executitm (when no one doubted diat all were qinunak 
righdy convicted) there nught be some jeering at the viction, e^edaUy 
if they ^owed of fear. Courage was always admired. But fiiw were 

not diocked at the execution of three skters of 22-25, * W of 16, or m 
<dd man of 84. Others^ as a government apj rqmrt^ in February, ’94, 
who had applauded the arrest ofpolitical ai^ rich egdqs, murmured 

at die incaiceration nf their enq^k^, or of die fionily wage-earner, perhaps 
deno uneed by wmse patriots tW diemsdves} and they adced liKse 
i l'w tn rent men woidd be rdeased from prison, 

A month kter such talk was more outspoken, *Eht tnmJXnd^mi 
one woman to anodim, &all we never paw ^ of bboddied 
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replied the other, when tiiere are no more criminals.— It doesn’t cost 
much 10 kill a man, said a third. — If they guillotined us for our dunights, 
si^ uiother, ^ey would have their work cut out.— Don’t talk so loud, 
wm dw final ranark ( the^ might hear ta, and pinch us too.’ For such 
fears were increasing, especially since the publication of the names of those 
who had signed the and-Jacobin petidons of die eig^it thousand and Ae 
twenty thousand in June, ’92 j uid heads were shaken over the grim 
prophe^ii^ of dying men . — ‘ Cidzens (one had cried), beware lest you 
contaminate the soil of liberty with blora 1 ’—and another, ‘ It will be 
your turn next^ perhaps tomorrow 1 ’ 

The fear of government spies was not without 'i^ndadon. The minutes 
of the iureau de foHee show dut on May I5tfa, ’94, die Committee of 
Public Safety commissioned one Gudrin to carry out the survdllanct 
tirieure of Paris, at a salary of two hundred pounds a jtax. He and his 
four assistants (they were uldmately increased to ten) were to frequent public 
places in the city, note down the names, occupadons, and addresses of people 
guilty of any crime, and make daily reports to the Committee on intriguers 
and con^irators whose movements and haunts they had discovered. Such 
reports as have survived deal withsecret correspondence, confirmed gambling, 
profiteering, and speculadon in assignats. It was a formidable and well- 
organized system of espionage. 

Life was not very cheerful in Parb in the summer of ’94. The streets 
were almost empty of carriages. Dress was simple, often slovenly. Con- 
versadon was less free. The lists of lodgers that hung on the front doors, 
and the grim inscripdon, EgaUti eu la mart, that was daubed on so many 
walk and house-ftonts, were a constant reminder of the seriousness, if not 
die precariousness of existence. Where life offered so litde amusement^ 
it bnaune almost a sport to play with death, and the police had not always 
to search for victims. 

Duprd told Desmoulins of a girl in die rue Saint-Honord^ who sud to 
her friends, ’ I want to be guillotined ; I don’t see why I shouldn’t be 
tallmd about as well as another.’ For a long dme die authorides refused to 
make a martyr of her. When everything else fiuled, die opened her vrin- 
dow, and diouted at die top of her voice, Fivt U res. Five le rn! This 
dme the police could not refiise to arrest her. . At her trial die denied in- 
dignandv that die had been drunk. *I was as sober as 1 am now,’ she 
stud, and started shoudng again, Five le rei t * Good-l^e, my dear friend^’ 
die said, dti the way to the soiffbld { and just before & Hade fell die 
turned her head towards the crowd, and remarked, ‘ Good-by^ raldile 
(asfsaille), good-bye I ’ 

Perhaps the duu^ of public feeling between *89 and *94 was wcU enough 
illustrated by die print that showra a Frenchman s^ dandng with 
LHier^, Equalite, and Fraternity under a moibotical tree of Freedom : 
hut hk eyes are bandaged, he b groping in vain fer the esq^ of liber^, the 
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tmng^e of equality, and the hand of fraternity. Life has beorane a game a! 
blind man’s buff j and there is a lifth,,figure in the group, whose n 
rwarty touching hi8--a skdeton carrying a scyffie, whose name is Death. 

It is a soberii^ reflenon, for a historian who believes in human nature, 
that the terrorist regime of 1794 was directed by moralists, and inq>ired 
by the i(^ of a n^enerated state. In his fiunous Report of February 5th 
m the prine^es ef political ^ality that should gmde the national Convention 
in the^ mtemal admmstration ef the Republic, Robespierre had defined the 
Jaa>bin Utopia as * the peaceful enjoyment of liberty and equality, and the 
reig^ of eternal justice,’ embodied in a state in which ‘every soul grows 
greater by the constant sharing of republican sentiments.’ Instead of an 
‘easy-going, fnvolous, and discontented people’ he would create ‘one that is 
haf^y, powerful, and stout-hearted.* He would replace the vices and follies 
of die monarchy by the ‘virtues and the amazing achievements of die 
Republic.’ 

To reach this resulty Robespierre can see no means but compulsion. 

‘ If the basis of popular government in rime of peace,’ he goes on to say, 

‘ is virtue, its basis in a rime of revolurion is both virtue and intimidation- 
virtue, without which intimidation is disastrous, and intimidation, without 
which virtue is powerless {la vertu, sans laquelle la terreur est fuueste ; 
la terreur, sans laquelle la vertu est impmssante)' It was no acddent that 
the Law of the 22nd Prairial appeared within two days of a great festival 
by which Robespierre hoped to dedicate France to a religious profesrion of 
virtue and patriotism. 

The promoters of this festival were not ignorant of the message expounded 
by the Major and Minor Prophets of Nationalism — of Voltaire’s moral 
Christianity, of Raynal’s state-controlled church, of MaUy’s Etre Ss^rSme, 
But what they had most in mind was assuredly the &mous chapter of the 
Contrat Social (corroborated in the first of the Lettres ierites de la Montague) 
in which Rousseau, finding reli^on necessary for society, and thinking 
Christianity too other-worldly to stand up against political tyranny, defines 
the Civic Religion that is to take its place. 

‘ It is essenrial for die state (he had said) that every citizen should have 
a rdigimi to make him love his duties. It is die function of the sovere^n 
to define the articles of the civic creed, not quite as religious dogmas, bdt 
as social aspirations {sentiments de soaaWitHy } no one is to be forced to 
believe them, but anyone who does not is to be banidied ‘ as incapable 
of sacrificii^ if need be, his life to his duty.’ The dc^nas which demand this 
^,nq» «^iQninE obedience are ‘ the eidstence of a Divinity that is power^ 
inlelligenl^ and benevcdent^ that foresees and provides j a future life, in udii^ 
the good are rewatded and the bad punished i and the sanctity of die socuJ 
contract and of the laws.’ _ 

A to this passi^ made It dear just how nunh die philosopher. 

r.a.— 3a 
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was concerned widi ^ pracdcal needs of the state, jiKt how litde in& 
ccmviction of truth. Caesar, he recalled wi^ approval, when defending 
Catiline, had argued for the mortality of the soid; Cato and Cicero^ to 
refute him, ' never troubled to reason the point ou^ but merely diowed d»t 
Caesar was talking like a bad citizen, and pn^midii^ a doctrine that was 
dangerous to the state.’ 

Such, they believed, was the position in which the Jacobin dictators of 
’94 found themselvo. Frenchmen were not unwilling to fight for their 
country, and fer the benefits which die revolution had given tibem. But they 
were less ready to agree diat the national emergp^cy justified dte Jacobin 
dictatorship, or to obey the laws that enforced its rule. The more omfident 
the government became of its power, and the more sure of its aim, die greater 
its need of a religious sanction for its claims upon the obedience of its sub- 
jects. This sanction must come either feom the old religion of the country, 
or from a new. The Civil Constitution had been a serious attempt to annex 
the Catholic church to the revolutionary state. It had by now only too 
obviously failed. Could anything be found to take its place? 

Yes i for there had been growing up, side by side with Catholic worship, 
a semi-religious cult of the revolution, whose creed was the Declaration 
of Rights, whose dogmas were Liberty and Equality, whose symbols 
were the tricolor cockade and the bermet rouge, and whose sacraments were 
federative oaths taken at the altar of the country, and dancing and singing 
round the tree of liberty. With its use of French instead of Latin, wi^ its 
procestions, its banners, its hymns, and its sermons ; vrith its burning of 
incense before the new tables of the law, with its confesdonal of dub and 
sectional * purges,* and its discipline of prison, exile, and guillotine, the 
religion of Patriotism provided just the means that Jacobinism needed to 
exploit the stock-in-trade of the Catholic church, and to find work fer die 
unemployed supematuralism of the common people. 

This patriotic cult had originated, not as a rival, but as an amdliaiy of 
popular Catholicism. The priest, titer parochial mass, might accompany 
the munidpal officers to the altar of the country, and lead their patriotic 
devotions. There was, in the early da^ enthumasm enough to inspire 
both the old rites and the new. But wiu die derical schism caused by the 
Civil Constitution came a hardening of popular superstition on one side, 
and of popular anti-cdericalism on die odmr. The oonstitutiond church 
was denied the siq^it of patriotic rdi^on. Revolutionaryjenthusiaan was 
left at die men^ of a provocative secularism. 

This was die situation of which advantage had been taken W die * de- 
diristianizing * nwvement, whedier in fee hanfe of philostqmkal anti- 
Cadidics such as Fouchd and Dumont, or of anti-govenusMSit 
sudi as Hdbert or Chauraette ( whedier indidgit^ pc^idar Rabelais ia nism 
in masquerades of the Mass, or expressing a shallow iittsBectualism In 
feecultof Reason or Nature b^ore dwaltar of Ndtre Dame. De-christiani- 
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zatkm had been officiallf discouraged, but stUl went on. In Match, *94, 
Le Carpentier, on mission in La M&nche, had announced that * internal 
peace r^iures the aiuuhilation of priestcrsit.* Sblot at Evreuz a month 
later had introduced ficsh measures against the dergjr with the formula, 
‘Whbkbas in wry 9^ prusts have been the scourge of sodety...* 
Against such action tderation was not easily enforced. 

Them was another possible remedy. It might perlu^ be drought that 
Hdbertism had discredited any attempt to provide an alternative to the con- 
stitutional diurdi. But the government did not think so. The Jacobins had 
never been averse^ to borrowing ideas from the enemies they overthrew. 
Ccmdorcet’s constitution, Roux’s maximum, and Fabre’s calendar were 
now part of the government prc^amme : why not Chaumette’s religion 
of Reason ? But it would have to be rebaptized, like any royalist commune, 
and provided with a new creed and a new ritual. Such was the task entrusted 
by foe committee to its most sincere Rousseauist, Robespierre. 

Eighteen months before, he had defined his attitude towards foe Catholic 
churfo in a remarkable ^ech opposing Gambon’s proposal to withdraw 
all financial support from foe constitutional clergy. He had b^un with a 
profession of fiiifo. * To me,* he had declared, ‘ God is he who created all 
men for equality and happiness, he who protects foe oppressed, and exter- 
minates tyrants : foe object of my worship is justice and humani^. I do 
not care any more than others ^e went on) for priestly power : it is one 
chain foe more round foe neck of mankind $ but it is an invisible chain, 
that binds foe soul, and cannot be broken except by reasoiu’ 

The rule of superstition, Robespierre thought, was almost destroyed } 
philosophy had banished priesteraft ; and foe only dogmas still present in 
foe human mind were those that supported moral ideas, such as ’ foe sublime 
and touching doctrine of virtue and equality that was taught of old by the 
son of Mary to his fitilow-citizeis.* S(x>n foe gospel of reason and liber^ 
would overrun foe world. But tiiat day would only be retarded by has^ 
attacks on CafooUdsm. * If peqile are, on foe whole, emancipated from 
superstition, they do not, for foat reason, regard religion with indifference, 
or admit foat it can be a matter of political calculation. Belief in God is 
deeply engrained : it is a dt^ma foat foe nation cormects with its traditiood 
worfoip, an(4 through this worship, wifo its sdieme of moral vah^ 
To attack Cafoolicinn is to i^tack popular morali^.’ 

There » no reason tosuppose foat inMay, ’94,Robespierrehad abandoned 
the dews he held so dearlv in Noveinber, *^2. But he mav well have 
come to foirJt tiiat foe dissolution of foe old fidth was now so fiur advanced 
tiut a non-Oirhtian mi^t be gently substituted for a Christian tiwism, and 
a noflhCatiiolic for a Cafodiic worfoip. He could see sevmal advantages to 
be guned in this way, betides foe primary (me of gjviz^ reli^ous sanction 
to. the Jacoltin r^me. He foared wifo tiie Fkain Savpardy and wifo a 
good many more orfoodox Catholics, a healthy (hfoke of fimatidsm 
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and siipeRtttitm } and he believed it to be part of dw Jacobin munon to 
destroy what was not only a political but also a moral dbu^er. He locdced 
beyiHid the republic of ’92 to a regime of moral patriotism, in which a 
r^jenerated religion and a cult expressed in patriotic images would play 
dieir part. 

But Robespierre was a realist as well as a visionary. He knew that 
government agents all over France were asking what attitude they should 
adopt towards the church and the priests — what was die offidal policy ? 
He was aware that Catholic and indeed Christian Eurc^ was looking 
askance at a regime which allowed seven thousand dergy to abjure celibacy, 
and persecuted thirty thousand who had refused to swear all^iance to the 
state. To both of these doubts the Cube it PEtrt Sufrime was to be a{ 
convincing answer. The Republic would proclaim its ofEcial belief in the 
essential dogmas of an enlightened Theism. The French people would 
learn, in the regular and dignified worship of the Supreme Being, to forget 
the superstitions of Catholicism, and to ignore the differences betvmn 
constitutional and refractory priesthoods. Catholics, Protestants, and 
free-thinkers would worship side by side. Europe would acknowledge that 
the Revolution had achieved the reformation, not only of the Gregorian 
calendar and of the accepted system of weights and measures, but also 
of the Christian church. 

The Supreme Being {Eire Suprhne) to whose worship France dedicated 
herself in the decree of May 7^ and the festival of June 8th was at once 
the Christian God, the philosophic Absolute, and the patron saint of the 
constitutions of ’91 and ’93, into both of whose preambles it had been, 
though rather grudgin^y, introduced. The only d(gma coupled with the 
new cult was tl»t of the immortality of the soul. The only religious conduct 
it recognized was to do one’s duties as a man, ‘to detest bad faith and despotism, 
to punish tyrants and traitors, to assist the unfijrtunate, to respect the weak, 
to defend tiie repressed, to do all the good one can to one’s neighbour, and 
to behave with justice towards all men.* 

These admirable precepts were to be enforced by festivals every tenth 
day in honour of the great events of the revolution, the virtue of humanity, 
and the Uessings of nature. Other cults were not proscribed; but any meeting 
of arinocrats, or any that invdved fanatical or counter-revolutionary demon- 
straticms, would be rigorously punished. Rousseau’s recommendation that 
recusantt against the ciyic cult should be banished firom the country was 
convemaatly forgotten : like other of bis Genevan suggestions, it was 
impracticable in a community of twen^-five million argumentative French- 
men. Betides, had he not, in J&nsif#, protested agunst the ‘horril^ doctrine’ 
of intolerance ? ' 

vMore titan a month was showed to e^tse between the enactment of the 
new r^lg^ and its inauguration ; partly to malK sure tiiat it was known 
and welcomed all over tiie country, partly to pmnt the contrast between the 
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tta p iw i ied eidt of Reason and die carefully diought out and elaborately 
staged worship of the Sopreme Being. The welcome given to the new re& 
^on, if not enthusiasdc, seems to have been Hncere, whether as expressed 
by ^ Convention and the oommune) or by persons as different as the 
materialist Lequinioj the atheist Mar^chal, or the Catholic Gr^ire. 

The_ inaugural ceremony, on which l^vid lavished ail hb talent for 
symbolical pageantry, and to which Nature (whom some people imagined 
memselves to be worshipping) contnbuted a perfect June day, was trans* 
formed by a recent attempt on Rcdieqiierre’s life, and by his election to the 
Presidency of the Convention, into a persotud homage to the High Priest of 
Jacobinism. At Orleans, * altout half-way up the very handsome stee^de 
of the church ’ — such b foe account of an Irish prisoner who happened to 
be taken through foe town during foe festival — * a large board was placed, 
onwhich foe words franfaisrecomteitl'Etre Suprhneetl*lmnur1aliti 

dt I* Arne were blazoned in large gold letters, with a screen before it. At a 
rignal foe screen fell, amidst foe firing of cannon and musketry, and bands 
of music plajdng, while foe multitude responded, Vive Robespierre I ’ 

All over the provinces foe new cult was inaugurated by national agents 
and municipal officers, who made prtuseworfoy, if puzzled, attempts to 
carry out foe intentions of foe govenunent, and not infrequently contri- 
buted hymns or catechisms of foeir own compoation. Such was, by fob 
time, foe variety of religious life in foe country, and foe confusion of local 
authorities, that it was found impossible to standardize foe new cult. In 
some places foe Catholics took advantage of foe coinddence of June 8 th 
with Whit-Sund^to give a ‘fiuiatical’ turn to foe observance of foe patriotic 
festiva4 and foe Feast of foe Supreme Being was preceded by Mass, and 
foe Vem Creator. In other places foe Supreme Being was identified with 
Reason, and foe Hdberdst inscriptions on foe church-fronts remained un- 
changed. In others again foe new reli^n became a fresh weapon in foe 
hands of foe de-christianizers, who pendized, as ‘ proofs of fanatidsm,* foe 
practice of kneeling, or foe sign of foe cross. There were no doubt many 
soditis populaires like that of Pouilly-sur-Loire, which made foe observance 
of dicaJ& instead of Sunday a test of patriotism, not only for officiab (upon 
whom it was obligatory by foe law of Dec. 8 th, ’ 93 ), but for all its members. 

But upon foe whole fob attempt to meet all tastes in religion satisfied 
none. Its promoters had foigotten that foeir knowledge of Greek mythology, 
and foeir admiration for foe heroes of foe Roman republic, could not be 
shared byuneducated samesJettes. They had foigo^n that religiousworfoip 
thrives on narrow differences rather than on wide ^reements, and foat 
leli^ous ffiifo cannot be ocpressed by a Lowest Ccoomon Multiple of 
beliefs. Wherever foe love of liberty and equally still flourished, wherever 
foere was still a foreign enemy or a French rebel to be defeated, ufoerem 
hymns to foe Eire Suprtme could be sung to foe tune of the Marseillaise, 
there Robespierre’s cult bad a few months’ vogne; no nsore. 
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Attempts were made to popularize private » wdi as . public ^tevotions 
on the new modeL A boc^ of Maxmes tt pUra rifiMemtut cachorted 
the devout patriot^ as soon as he rose in the morning to * lift his ejres 
to the heaven, and read there die idea Divinl^ ’ } the rad-worship 
dtat God demanded of him was work } the best service, obedience to die 
law. Republican verrions of the Lord’s Prajrer were puMished, with such 
peddons as * Give us this day our daily brea^ in ^te of the Vain atten^ 
of Pitt, the Cobouigs, and aU the t3rrants of ^ C^don to starve us out* 
But as die dangers of war receded, and the guns of the revoludon seemed 
more assured, patriodsm ceased to be a rdigion. The adte itPEtre Suprim 
was never abolished : it amply disappear^. 'W)ien, two years later, seven 
nadonal ftsdvals were decreed, none was dedicated to the Supreme Beii^ 
When, seven ]rears afterwards, the nadonal church was re-established,Ut 
was upon the bans of the Catholic creed, the priesdiood, and die Ma88.\ 

Geneva, the birth-place of Rousseau, was also the home of Galvi 4 
Servetus had been burned there two hundred 3rears before &mU. The latesi^ 
disciple of Rousseau unconscioudy became a Calvinist The vertu that 
Rob^ierre drew from 18th-century semibiliti flamed into a tnreur 
lit by the executioners’ fires of the i6di century. 

Paris — gay, dever, irresponsible Paris — ^was to become a Ciwtas Dei, 
a communi^ ruled by the narrow creed and the stem morality of Jacobin 
orthodoxy. By instinct rather than reason, and with a natural repugnance 
to unnecessary disdpline, Frenchntwn refused to submit to an economic 
experiment, a system of justice, and a state religion, each of which was 
meant to do them good. They preferred the first and greatest gift of the 
revolution, which ^eir new benefactors were taking away. They would 
live unrefermed, but free. 


Chapter XXVI 
THERMIDOR 

La rfvolation eit roumge dn people } fl eit temps qo’il en jooisse.— (SAntr-JusT.) 

".V 

The Jacobin dictatordiip set up by the eeup d^itat of April, ’94, could only 
hqpe to remain in power so long as it was d^ing successfully widi a nationu 
emeigency. As sotm as its poStical of^nents had bSto tfetfroyed, and its 
fbrdgn enenues defimted, it would lose tiie chief force that kept it together. 
As soon as it began to put finmrd a long-term poli^, and tried toinqwwon 
the oounti^ a new eomoraic, disdplinary, and moral rq^me^ it would 
incur public disaj^roval. But its fidi need not have been so ta{Md, bit fat 
other more spbcific and more intimate causes. 




DANTON 

From a pencil sketch, perhaps from memory, by David. 



ROBESPIERRE 

From a pen and ink drawing byGxandmaismi in die Conventitm cm 9 Tfaermidof 
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A cynic mig^t «ay that die prindpal nwtalce made by die victon of 
Germinal ivas to kill too few Hdiertists, and too many Duitanists. Ttie 
Hdbertista were a large party of small men, ediose iw left adherents in 
every club, sec^on, and government office in Paris. The Dantonists were 
a muill pai^ of big men, whose ftll left resentment^ wd fear of a like ffite, 
in the minds of members of the government itself. A coalition of both parties 
would provide a new Opposition well led and widely supported. The dicta- 
torship of the committees and the rule of the guillotine forced this Opposition 
to carry on its work by intr^e, and created an atmosphere of su^icion in 
whidi the reforms and ideals of Robespierrism could not hope to flourish. 

This was not all. The dictators tliemselves^^cew increasingly consciois 
of their dangerous isolation. They took offence at one another’s fiiilin^ 
The Robespierrist Pharisees disliked and were disliked by the post-Dantoni^ 
Sadducees. They were attacked from within the government as well 
from without They too fell in their turn. Their fldl draped down the\ 
whole party. 

Manj points in the interpretation of the events between Germinal and ' 
Thermidor are still uncertain. It is unlikely that the private motives and 
petty intrigues of those crowded fifteen weeks will ever be elucidated. 
No solution seems likely to hold good that assumes the working out of a 
tingle plan, or the clean-cut opposition of two or three parties. Like most 
revolutions, that of Thermidor included intrigues within intrigues, and 
turned out differentiy from what any of its originators expected. 

There is anqile evidence, whether in Robespierre’s papers, or in the 
correspondence of the Comnuttee of Public Safety, or in the records of the 
bureau de poUce, that the government was constantly embarrassed by passive 
but none ^ less dangerous reposition in the provinces. Some of this opposi- 
tion came from distrust of the asngnats, some from dislike of the food regula- 
tions, some from survivals of clerical and aristocratic counter-revolution, 
and some — ^not the least embarrassing — ^from the obstructiveness or the 
excessive zeal of agents and officials of the government. 

' Most of the authorities here,’ writes Duquesnoy ftcun Mortfontaine 
on April 28th, ‘ are Moderates. The Popular Societies are merely a collec- 
tion of garrison officers and military offidak. The poor are fimatically 
religious. The rich stink of aristocracy. The leading merchants mdce 
common cause mth the tradesmen in ignoring the tood-laws.* From 
Bar-sur-Ornain Mallarmd r^rts about ffie same tim^that if all the food 
in the district were evenly distributed amcmg tiie ounmunes, none of them 
would have a two montiis’ supffly. Within a few days of their consecration 
to the cult of Reason and Lmrty(hesay8) the churches are filled' witii pea- 
sants heariig mass. In the heat-wave of Thermidor, which this year did 
not belie its name, tiie cmnplaints seemed to grow louder. From the depart- 
ment of Qier the nati<Mial agent reported general ditiike and disregard 
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of die maximum. In PAllier diere was a serious slioitage of feod-stulEi. 
The Jacobin Sode^ of Montereau sent in pn^iosals under twenty-one 
heads for dealing with die economic criris. 

. It was the bt^nem of the travdll!^ i^ents of die government to assuage 
these troubles. But from every direction came complmnts of their quarrels 
and indiscredons. Guffroy was denouncing Leboii) Loisel was denouncing 
Dumont, Augustin Rooespierre and Maignet were at logger-heads { 
so were JuUien and Ysabeau. Under these circumstances it would be better, 
the committee thought, whilst keeping, for the moment, provincial tribunals 
in certain centres — ^Arras, Avignon, or Marseille — to concentrate all the 
political trials in die capital. The reconstructed Revolutbnary Tribunal 
would not shrink from additional work. The new bureau dt police was ready 
enough to deal with the miscellaneous cases referred to it fiom the provinces 
— aristocrats, suspects, rebels from the Vendde, clericals, offenders agrinst 
the food-laws, and, more particularly, incompetent or dishonest officials. 

Herearoseafreshcauseoftrouble. Tht bureaude surveillance adnumstrative 
ft de police ghtirale (such was its full name), was ui emanadon of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. It had begun its work on April I3di. It had been 
reorganized on June 20th. Its personnel consisted of a director, two assist- 
ants, and ten clerks. It seems to have been under die direct superviaon of 
Robespierre from April 28th to June 3odi, with occadonal help from his 
friends Saint-Just and Couthon. He was probably in dose tou^ with its 
work dll the time of his &11. 

The bureau de police was thus a possible cause of offence to the and- 
Robespierrists of die rival committee. The only poin^ indeed, in which it 
tre^assed on their territory was in the supervision and prosecudon of 
government offidals; and here, as elsewhei^ its recommendadons were 
subject to review. Vadier, Robespierre’s bitterest enem^^ on the Com^ 
mittee of General Security, afterwa^ asserted diat the Triumvirs used the 
bureau to rdease persons whom the committee had arrested, and to arrest 
persons whom it had released. Such evidence as is available does not support 
this chaige. 

But Vadier and his firienih could not forget diat, since Robe^ierre^ 
criddsm of Amar’s handling of the India Company affiur, the ctmduct of 
the more important polidcal trials had been dictated by die Committee of 
Public Safety. They could not forget that the reports indicdrig the Hdbertists 
and Dantonists had been entrust^ to die youngest member of the junior 
committee, Robespierre’s prot6gd, Ssunt-Just They could not think it an 
accident that it was pret^ely these two men who had been put in duuge (ff 
the pdice bureau. Th^ could hardly be csqiected to regard its aedvi^ 
with am impartial eye. 

Thtt antagonism came to a head in several small incident^ which were 
given undue importance by the temper in wh^ they wme d^t widi. In 
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die Th&>t one yadm* attempted to turn prosecution of a ORksy * pr6i)iiet> 
esS}’ who w»i sud to have denpwted Robesj^m » a land of Mesoahi 
into an attack upon the tuUt it PEtrt St^tm. Robe^terr^ with scune 
difficult, quash^ the prosecution. In the case of die secdon de rindivialM> 
Ut6 Rob^ierre tried to secure a prosecution, and fiuled. HBs attempt to 
leplaoe Fouquier-Tinville as Public Prosecutor bjr a nominee of his own 
party was defeated. 

A letter from Payan to Robeqiierre, dated June 9th, suggests that the 
members oS die Committee of Public Safety were fully aware of dus 
antagonism, and resented the rivalry ‘ men who had neither the genius 
ro initiate ^ policy nor the modesty to hold their toi^es, and accept 
guidance.* But diw may well have didiked identi^ing themselves overmucH 
widi the defence of the Triumvirs. *111^ might well shrink from the drasdi 
policy of purging or liquidating so powerful a rival. The solidarity of the 
two committees of government was almost a foundadon-myth ^ the Jacolnn 
regime. 

It was no moment to provoke quarrels within the government Not 
only in the provinces, but in the capital itself the proloi^admi of war 
conditions, and the suspicion that the emergency government was using them 
to extend its rule indefinitely, were caudng a fresh wave of insubordination 
among the sansculottes. No sooner had Payan dealt with the tobacco- 
worken, or the Food<^ntrollers with the transport-workers, than there 
came complaints from the pork-butchers’ apprentices. On May 20th it 
was found necessary to dissolve twelve Popular Sodedes, and on June 
3rd to puige the secdon Marat A few days later there was trouUe in die 
government munidons fectories. On July 6th there was a strike in a 
^na-fectoiy. During the pcdidcal cruis of the ten days of Thermidor 
public protests were imule a^inst d^ revised schedule of wages published 
on July 2nd. 

These rigns of economic discontent were serious enough } but they could 
be dealt widi by police acdon. Much more dangerous was die tenikncy 
to make party capital out of economic troubles, and to revive die pdidcu 
acdvity of the sections. It was nodced that bodi the Hfberdst riring in 
March and the and-Robespierrist movement of July were acconquuded 
by labour troubles in the munid<Mis works under die mrecdon of the Com- 
mittee of PuUic Safety. It was suspected diat the seal diown by certain 
secdons to h<dd fiNss in honour of die Siqireme Being was due less to 
reli^ous enthunaan than to and-Robe^ierrism. The Finistbre section 
had even proposed to mark sudi an occasion by a puUic readu^ of Vadier’s 
report on the Thdot case. 

A few days later (June ipth) the Montagne secdon organized what was 
in ^ect a puUic pedtUNi in fimnu’ of the introduc&m of 1 793 oonsdtu- 
tkm. There could be no more direct challei^ to die Prayinoi^ Govern- 
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nmit Whoi aem cune of the crownii^ vktoiy of Fleurus (June 26th)y 
and whoi, &iee vedks later, the govenunmt ihcnired its fear of disorder hv 
cutdi^ down to a nanimum ^ odlebradons-<^ July 14th, there were feem 
ngna of dtsa{qprovaL 'Hie 0 {q^tt<fii was more than tu^i^ed of exploidi^ 
the opoMur Communhy Dinners (r^t p'otemeh) for political purposes. 
1116 ostenaiUe purpose of these entertauunoits was ti^t patriots of all 
classes and ages ^ould shsue whatever food dtey could contribute, and ex- 
dai^ loyal toasts and brotherly embraces. In hurt, less was ssud in honour 
of the achievements of Jacobin generals than in d^>raise of Jacobin states* 
men, and victory was ^uted prindpally as ui opportunity for getdng rid 
of an unpopulu’ government. 

Jacobiiusm was a plant duit fed less eanly on victory than on defeat. 
How serioudy the government regarded these pc^ular demonstrations was 
shown by the denunciations of Payan, Barbre, and Hanriot, and by the 
abject apcdogv which Gamier-Launay, one of the organizers of die repas 
frattmek, amressed to Robespierre on July 1 7th. ‘ My republican brother,’ 
he wrote, * without thinking and contrary to my tcm intendmis, 1 have 
committed a grave feult, whi^ lies heavy on mj conscience. I feel that I 
must relieve my nund by eapresdng to you (he uses the r^ublican /«) 
my lively regret. ... I am so weired down by remorse and omfudon 
that I dared not fece you last night, when the Jacobin dub broke up.’ 
He will, he adds, make a public apology tomorrow at his section. 

If such abjectness could be inqiired by the mere eiqiresnon of Robespierre’s 
di^leasure, it is not surprisii^ that conspiracy was driven into underground 
courses. In the atmosphere <n suspidon that is always generated by a dicta- 
torship all kinds of fears and rumours flourished, and not all the reports of 
{dots need be bdieved. But some feces are undeniable. The execution of the 
Dantonists, the attempted assassination of Collot d’Herbois, the promul^- 
&»i tA the Law of the 22nd Prairia 4 and tiie harming of the fete of July 
14th were all followed by fiesh conqiirades. 

Ruamps, a republican of long standing, a deputy since ’91, an oifidal 
of the Jacobin dub, and a member of foe first mmti de t&rtti giniraU, 
declared after Thermidor that^ with Bourdon <fe I’Oise and ofoer deputies, 
he had bear workit^ for Robe^ierre’s destrucrion ever since GerminaL 
On May 25fo foe Dantoiust Roussdin was struck off foe Jacolnn dub for 
proposing that members of the Comnuttee of Public Safety should be ^ven 
military protection. The excuse for prt^xrrit^ this invidious and dange^ 
ous privi^ge may have been suspicion of foe plot bdng oij^mized at fob 
moment by foe turbulent Leoointre and hb eight d^ty assassins, or 
knowledge of foe incitement to murder addressed \ff foe ex-pdicefflan 
Mucandier to the forty-eig^t sections of Paris. 

Nine monfos hter, in debate fidfovrii^ Sakditt^s indictment of the 
survivii^ members of the Ckunmittee df Public Safety, no less a person 
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l^han Cambon claimed that he had only been prevented jfmm presenting 
an acte d^accusation against Robespierre by the other members of the 
Finance Committee. The ground of his accusation would have been Robes- 
pierre’s management of the bureau de police. As it was on April 28th that 
Robespierre took over this department, Gambon’s protest can safely be 
placed about the same time as Bourdon’s plot to murder Robespierre in the 
assembly (June 11th), the day after the promulgation of the Prairial Law. 
Bureau and Loi were parts of the same offence. Another plot, by one 
Rouviire, was reported on June 30th. 

Finally, a certain Legray, a member of the Revolutionary Committee 
of the Museum section, was arrested on July 20fh on a charge of having 
expre$sed,dpr^ptfr of the f£te of the 14^1, ‘extremely unpatriotic sentiments? 
He had, it was alleged, attacked the Committee of Public Safety and the 
Revolutionary Tribun^ and had stated that the sections would soon be\ 
asked to demand ‘ the constitution, the Rights of Man, and the destruction \ 
of the infinitely oppressive revolutionary government.’ 

It can hardly have been a mere coincidence that on the following day a ^ 
woman named Lambert was arrested, and charged by Saint-Just with an 
attempt upon his life. Nor was this the only attempt to assassinate a 
prominent Jacobin. Leonard Bourdon had been wounded on March x6tfa. 
CoUot d’Herbois was shot at by a man named Admiral on May 23rd. 
Robespierre himself believed that his life had been endangered by a foolish 
if not feeble-minded imitator of Charlotte Corday, a girl named Renault, 
who tried to obtain access to him the following night. He had received a 
number of threatening letters $ and, though terrified of assassination, he was 
not unwilling to pose as a martyr. 

The attack upon Robespierre as the reputed head of the government put 
his colleagues in a dilemma. They must either dissociate themselves from 
him, and risk his enmity, or make common cause with him, and risk being 
involved in his fall. This awkward situation explains some of the most 
puzzling features in the internal quarrels of the committee. It shows 
why Collot d’Herbois and Billaud-Varenne were so hostile to the Trium- 
virate, why Bar^re tried to conciliate Robespierre, and why Robespierre 
himself refused to accept an olive-branch that was offered to him on the 
point of a dagger. 

The Committee of Public Safety had never been a homogeneous body. 

It was a Coalition Cabinet Its members were kept together less by com- 
rade^ip or cmxunon ideals than hy calculation and routine. Some had the 
soldier’s outlook, some the politician’s, some ffiat of die man in the street. 
Circumstances had denied to any of dima the experience and stidiility 
that make a statesman. The press of buriness which at .first prevented 
personal quarrels aho produced tired nerves, Trifiing differenoes were 
exsggerat^ into the issues of life and death. As with most parties of 
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men forced into narrow conqtaniotiship, whether in an Arctic hut, a 
HinMlaj«n tent, or a College Conunon Room, mannensms assumed the 
dimensions of moral lapses. Small di^tes estian^ them from one another. 
They foil into rival groups, whidt'found it almost impossible to work to> 
gether. Sorni all that united them was a cmnmon task, and a anxutKm foar. 

Billaud'Varetme and CoUot d’Heibois had jcun^ the ccnmnittee as 
critics, and oontimttd to didike parts of its policy. Billaud could not forget 
that the amsdtutional decree of the 14^1 Friimure was largely his work, 
and he resented Robespierre’s patronizing exploitation of it. They had 
quarreUed over the proscription of Danton, which Robespierre had resisted. 
Billaud disliked Robespierre’s virtuous poses. He had hinted a conqarison, 
in a speech as early as April zoth, with * that knave Perides, who used his 
popularity to conceal the chains he was forging for the Athenians.’ Refer- 
ences on other occasions to the tyrant Pisistratus were not unnaturally 
taken in the same sense. It was known that Billaud detested the atAf 
dt VEtrt Sufrtme. 

Collot d’Herbois knew that the Triumvirate suspected him as a friend of 
the H^bcrtists,and as Fouch4’sfoilow-terrorist at Lyon. He regarded Robes- 
pierre, said his old friend Ruamps, as ‘ the most dangerous enemy of liberty.’ 
He could not forget that when he was nearly murdered, perhaps by mistake 
for Robespierre, the other had stolen the S3rmpathy, and the martyr’s crown. 
In a speech at ^e unveiling of a bust of William Tell (July 7th) he urged 
the Jacobins to imitate the Swiss hero, and to rid France of all its Gesslers. 
The reference was not missed. 

Carnot, a soldier among polidcians, had hinted as long ago as April 
ist his dislike of Robe^ierre’s patronage of the goddess Vtrtu. He had more 
than once found reason to resent Saint-Just’s amateur interference in the 
afiairs of his department He did not forget his criticism of the disposal 
of the French forces at Fleurus, or of the plan for the invasion of Holland. 
He found one day that two of the best members of his staff had been arrested 
by Robespierre’s bureau de poRee^ and he was said to have cried, in the heat 
of his anger, * You are a dictator 1 ’ Carnot in turn was suspected by the 
Triumvirate of sheltering aristocrats in the War Office, and of selecring 
generals for riieir professional instead of their patriotic qualifications. 
The army paper. La snr/e de camp, which he started at the end of June, 
*94, and which appeared daily from July aorii onwards, was undenialdy 
anti-Robespierrist in tone, and seemed to be preparing its readers for the 
overthrow of a dictator. 

That both thn journal and the HJpuhBcam frartfais, edited by H», 
whidt held rimilar viewsi, should have circulated among the tro<^ at the 
expense of riie Commltt^ suggests foat the War Office as a vidide was 
anri-Rob^ierrist Carnot’s principles and prejudfoes were certaiidy shared 
^ h» odhfoorator Prieur de la C6te d’Or. Landet, too, the key-^nan of 
rite Committee for home defoto^ as Oumot was fivr the &ie%n war, had 
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been die one member of the comnuttee who refused to i^n die unnaat 
for die lurrest of the Dantomsts, and udio blijected, on Jolf aandf to ^ 
decree implementing the laws of Ventdseu Thus five of die ten members 
of the Omimittee might be called and-Rdxspierrists. 

Where groups were so nioeljr balanced, the r^e of trimmer became all- 
inqpoitant. This part was played to perfection by Barbre. His patriotic 
harangues made him as popular in the Convention as his oourte^ and his 
readiness to undertake any duty made him indispensable to die Comnuttee. 
Barbie’s chamelecm-like d^ges during the summer of ’94 misled Macaulay 
into drinking him merely d^Hcable. He naay have b^ deqpicable, but 
he was also dangerous. His bdhaviour at diis dqie is the best due to the 
inner history of a crisis which he did much to <firect I 

No member of die committee, except Robeqpierre, had such knowledg^ 
of the revoludoiu But where Robespierre was constitutionally unaUe 
see more than one side of a question, Barbre had made it his business to’ 
see both. Where Robespierre made enemies by following, with whatever 
self-decepdon, a single line of policy, Barbre had, without any pretence, 
backed every popultf cause, and made friends in every powerful camp. 
Two years ago it had been uncertsun whether he belonged to the Marais or 
to the Mmtoffu. He soon showed, notably as Presiifent of the Convendon 
during the early stages of the king’s trial, that he belonged only to the nadon, 
and to the majority of the moment. The Convendon, he said, * would never 
allow its policy in a matter of public safety to be dictated to it any sectkni 

of the people.’ This he interpreted to mean diat the government should 
satisfy foe demands of any puty, so soon as it became suffidendy powerful. 

With Barbre self-interest marfoed under foe same flag as lack of prindple. 
No one knew better how to make a friend of foe mammon of unrighteous 
ness. His recommendadons of terrorist measures in foe assembly were 
balanced by earmagnoles in honour of foe army, and by enlightened 
patronage of repubUcan literature and art. No one saved so many lives 
nom the execudemer as * the Anacreon of foe guillodne.’ Such was foe 
man who set himself wifo a view both to his own safety, and to that of 
foe country, to reomcile foe differences within foe government 

From July xst onwards Robe^ierre ceased to appear at foe Committee 
of PuUic Ssfosty. Smne of his reasons for taking tra course could be coor 
jectured } some were locked up in hissecredve mind. Some of his grievances 
might yield to treatment y others vi«re probablv meur^e. For a month 
now things had bem ^chi^ badly for him. On Jime xst his ene^ Foudid 
had been elected President of tte Jacobin dub. Cte the 8fo hs own flie 
it PBtrt ^Mprfowhad been ^ilt ^ trouUe in the murudons fitoH^e^ and 
ly the personal threats of Bourdon and LecMntte. Two da^ later his 
Ptdrial Law had antagonized the Cmnnuttee oi General Sec^<y,aitd ^ 

. lot^ Htter suspidons in the assembly. Within a week this antageswm 
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htui taken duifie in Va^er*t and dunaging report on die Thdot 

die 35di had come the aiq;tleasant afEair of die sectbn de I’lndivisibili^ 

and a few latev a some (not die first) at die cmnmittee between CamM 

and his firiend Saint-Just, which' had developed into a general quarrd, 
and loud chaiges oi ^ctatorship. 

As diough these pdidcal trouble were not enoii^h> his fnend Buissart 
and b» oinn^ Guffroy had been pestering him wi^ complaints about Lebon^ 
terrorist repme at Anas. He had been compelled to remove his sister 
Charlotte from Paris, where her indiscredmis threatened to compromise 
his reputation. Worst of aU, perhaps, for a physically nervous man, almost 
every week had brought eiddence of some fresh plot against his life, cul- 
minating in that of Roimbre, reported to die Cmnmittee of General 
Securi^ on June 30th. 

During the remaining three weeks of Mesridor Robespierre maAr, occa- 
acmal appearances at die Jacobins,signed afew papers brought to his lod^ng^ 
from the Committee of PuUic ^ety, and ki^it in tou<^ through Saint- 
Just, with the work of the htreau de police. His colleagues took no puUic 
norice, as they might well have done, of his absence from the committee. 
They executra his * assassins * with a vindictiveness which may have been 
intended to damage his reputadon, and to strengthen the change of dictator- 
ship. Collot’s speech of July 7th, and Robespierre’s own attain on Fouchd 
and Dubois-Craned on ^e 1 ith, were almost the only rigtis diat a batde 
was preparing. The silence and the uncertainty were more onunous than 
an insurrecdon. Probably the public demonstridons about July i4di, and 
the arrest of hegcay on the 20th, hurried on the crisis. Rather suddenly 
it was brought home to the committee how dangerous thdr poadon would 
be if they were attacked by a coalidon between the neo-Hdberdsts, the 
Jacobin club,and the Commune under the leaderdiip of Robeqiierre. There 
was no dme to be lost Barbre’s skill must be invoked. Conciliadon must 
be attempted. 

One opportunity su^ested itself. It was known that RtdiespietTe and 
Saint-Just attaidiea great importuice to die scheme for sequestrating die 
property of suspects, and distributing it to indigent patriots, inaiiguram bj 
the decrees of Ventdse (Feb. afith and March 3rd). It was known that thej 
^afedun^r the ^lays to which thdr plan had b^ subjected. Itwasnow 
three months since the commtsiins poptdtnret needed to work the sdieme 
had been voted, uid two months since the first of them had been set up. 
Not a penny 1 ^ yet been handed over to die eiqiectant poor. Might it 
not be posnnle, by setdi^ this i^an in full morion, to induce its author mid 
seconder tostq^rt &e committee i^nst the btest and (it mi^t be hc^) 
die last oonspiraqr ? 

That this was Barbre’s advice may be inferred feom the feet thaton Jidy 
iqth-axst the cmxisuttecs suddndy produced three Uses of KutaUe sa»> 
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pect$,snd that dtc 22nd diey decided to oiganize at once the four renudn* 
ing tmmt^ens p^^airet needed to extend the scheme fimn Par» to the 
provinces. At the same joint meeting it was agreed diat a report should be 
drawn up condemning die new conspirators, whom Barbre described as 
imeigtwrs and H^bertists. It was no doubt thought that one hah or the 
other muld catch Robe^erre. If he saw dw hook behind the nmmuumt 
pvptdairtSy he could hardly refuse die subder appeal to his love of an In- 
quisition. 

Everything now turned on the joint meeting of the two commit te e s ■ 
one of a series hdd during this crtdcal dme — called for Tuesd^ July 23rd 
(5 Thermidor). At this meeting Robespiefrp resqipeared for the firM 
dme after an tdisence of over three weeks. The only official record of dm 
proceedings is a revised text of the decree of the 22nd, simidifying the prw 
cedure by which the emmssiens pepulaires would be set up. But from the 
several accounts of the meeting given by those who were present it u\ 
posable to reconstruct what occurred. 

The Robespierrist case was first put by Ssunt-Just. The enforcement of ' 
the Ventdse decrees meant that the Emergency government and the regime 
of the guillodne would go on undl the end of the war. Simultaneously 
a harming would be n^e of the sodal-economic reconstruction of the 
country forecast in his Institutim rJpubKcaines. But Saint-Just knew that 
die real obstacle to recondliadon with Robespierre was not political, but 
personaL It was his intransigent temper whidi gave him the air of a dic- 
tator, and made it so difficult for him to forgive an a£Front. Both Saint-Just 
and David, dierefore, did their best to convince the committees that dieir 
juc^ment of him was unjust. It was useless. Robe^ierre himself dis- 
owned his apologists, and proved, \sy specific attacks upon Billaud, Collot, 
Amar, Vadier, and Jagot, that foeir su^icions of him were correct. He 
made it clear diat it was not new measures he looked to for die millennium, 
but new men. He remained irreconcilable. 

What was to be done? It seems most probable that, having fidled to con- 
dliate Robespierre, the committees decided to isolate him. The task of 
repordng to the Convention on the political situation was accepted by 
Saint-Just, who had been offended by Robeqaerre’s rejection of his support. 
As there was now no need to spare Robeqiierre’s feelingt, Billaud and ^Uot 
asked him to say nothing in his report about the cult of the Etrt 
Suprtm. For hit part, Sunt-Just agiwd a decree udiich he knew to be 
(&liked by Rdiespierre and the Jacolnn club, removing,an artillery detadi- 
mmit from Paris to die army of the North. Tlut evenii^ Barhre declared 
in the Convention that die government was united. The next day, at the 
Jacobins, Couthon (who now evidendy stood with Saint-Just agu^ Robes- 
{uerre) declared diat * dunigh there nu^ have been persomd diffieienceq 
thme had never been any on mattees of princi^e;' On the 25th Baiir^ 
in ids riHe of Trimmer, could stiU be heard prming Robespierre, and pro- 
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file feonited oomiiuttees would tid the oountiy of Ae ‘crowd of 
cfayer dutt was tonnendi^ it. 

Barhrotid^t still hc^ to win Robespierre over by flatteiT. Thoseagainst 
whom he had declared war had no alternatiTe but to st^e back, and to 
strike qmckly. Who were they? On the Onnmittee of Public Safety, 
BiUai^Varenne and Collot d’Herbois; on the Committee of Geneial 
Security, Amar, Vadier, and Jagotj among the deputies, Fouch^ Tidlien, 
Gambon, Bouidmi de I’Oise, Leraintre^ Ruamps, Dubois-Ciancd; and 
odieis less directly threatened, such as C. Delacroix^ Delaunay, Delmas, 
Gamier-Launay, Femex, Thuriot, and Leonard Bourdon. 

What could they do ? They must attadc Robespierre at his weakest 
point ; — ^not at the Jacobin dub, whose petit bourgeois audience srill hung 
on his words } nor at the Commune, where Payan and Lescot-Fleuriot 
hesded a majority of hb adherents ; nor in the sections, which, indeed 
controlled the armed forces of Paris, but whose choice of sides could never 
be foretold ; no^ but in the Conventirm itsdf. The Convention alone had 
the right, uid had already exercised it a year i^O) to purge the nadcmal 
representation of underirable members. The ground may have been pre- 
pared beforehand j at am rate there is evidence that between July 23rd 
and 26th Fouchd and Tallien approached the leaders of the Moderate 
rrujority, who had never declared a party alliance, or abdicated the right 
of government that they delegated to the committ^ with the suggestion 
that they should lend themselves to the overthrow of the Triumvirate. 

What arguments could they use in favour of destroying the unity o! the 
chief organ of government ?— -the quarrels within and between the com- 
mittees^ notorious in ^te of official disclaimers ? Robequerre’s rejection 
of Barbre’s olive-branch, and h» threats against his c^eagute ? The im- 
possiHlite of working any lor^r widi a man of such intransigent temper? 
Or considerations which nu^t more closely afiect private members— the 
laws of VentfisB and Piairial, hat threatened their property and their lives^ 
or the «^mpaign for republican virtue and piety that seemed likely to make a 
burden of patriotism ? 

Whatever the force of these urgings, the ^wning ari^inent was 
once more provided by Robespierre himself. Convinced of the righteousness 
of bis causey and confident of his power to sway the majority of the depud^ 
he addressed to the Convendon on July 26* (8 Thermidor) his last wd 
most eloquent appal. Scouting the charge of dictatorship, and proclaiming 
he gospel of vertuy he denounccid yet another ooi^iraw ®S*t*'** revolu- 
tion But this was one which sprang fitom witiiin he government, it 
could oidy be met by depriving he Committee of General Security of itt 
initiative, and by purging boh government committees of some their 
most prominent members. Names were mentioned ; — Carnot and Barbr^ 
Collol and Bilhiud, Caohon, Ramd, and MaHatmd-Haot enougjh to 
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reasBure odieis wlto had alTcady been marked down, but more linn eiio«^ 
to sug^ett that die real aim was to ^age one more pplidcaj trial, and to sot 
up a dictatorship of the Kobeqpierrist fiurdon. 

Dictatorsh% or martyrdom : — who can say which was most in Robes* 
pierre^ mind ? To his enemies in die Ginvendon sybo dhallei^ed him, 
he refused to be more explicit To his friends at the JacoUns, the same evetif 
ing, he described the speech in the Convention as his ‘ last will and testa- 
ment^* and qioke of ‘ drinking the hemlock * of self-immcdation. He rejected 
every suggestion of an appeu to force. 

Durii^ the nigh^ the threatened deputies aiTapged-rit was now easy-y 
that at tomorrow’s meeting of the Convention 'doUot^ who happened to ne 
President, or, in his absence, Thuriot, should give ^e right of qieedi » 
Robespierre’s enemies, and prevent him from repl}dng. In die meetingA 
room of the Committee of Public Safety Saint-Just drafted die report with\ 
which he had been entrusted diree days before. He is smd to have turned a 
deaf ear to die accusations of Collot and Billaud, who had just been eiqielled ' 
from the Jacobin dub. But there was another influence against whidi 
his young idealism could not harden itsdf— the mute appeal of Robespierre’s 
martyrdom. At the last minute Saint-Just rallied to his old leader’s ride. 
He would throw over the safe bargain of July Z3rd for the forlorn hope of 
victory or death. He would doiounce not oiuy Billaud and Collot, but also 
Carnot and Barbre. 

The next day (July zyth, 9 Thermidor) the plan for the betrayal of 
Robe^ierre vras carried out with smooth ruthlessness. Saint-Just, entering 
the assembly with Robeqiierre, had scarcely begun bis report, when he was 
interrupted by Taliien. Then Billaud ^ke ; then Tallien again. When 
Robespierre tried to reply, he was met with cries of hash tyran I Warrants 
of arrest were issued against the partisans who might have backed him with 
arms — Hanriot^ the commandant of tiie National Guard, Boulai^r, 
Dufresse, Dunoas. He tried to prote^ { but his voice was drowned by cries 
for Barbre. 

The Trimmer was for once unprepared widi a suitable chat^ of front 
It was too late for a defence of Rob^ierre, too early for a tarmapwU in 
honour of his defeat He contented himself with the i^ieech he would have 
made if the House had heard out Saint-Just, and he su[^rted the govern- 
ment’s drive agrin^ a new oon^piiaty. Vadier came next, witii a ramblit^ 
series of chaiges, which thfeatened to divide Robe^erm’s critics. TaUien 
intervened for tte third time— he was clearly the producer of the drama — 
and rmised Robespierre to angry retorts. Thw were shouted down { when 
at last a few of his words could be heard, he was a^ieaUng not to the 
* Inigands ’ of the Mountain, but to die ’ honest men ’ of die Marrii. 
Thuriot, who was now in die chair, refused him a Iwarii^ Tryii^ to 
r»e above the clamour, Robe^ierre’t weak voioe g^ ovtt. 
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At last Loncbet of Rcktez, one of his own party, a republican, a r^klde, 
and a terrorist, moved his arrest : the motion was seconded by another 
•Monttgnard, Loiseau of Chiteau-neyf, and, after a disorderly debate, carried 
unanimoudy. Ti^ther with Saint-Jiist, Couthon, his fnend Leba% and 
his brodier Augustin, who claimed to share his virtues and his fiit^ 
Robes{uerre was arrested, and committed to the quarters of the Committee 
of General Security. 

The unejqwcted solidarity of the Crnivendon threatened not only die 
Triumvirate, but also the Robespierrists of die Jacobin club and of the Com- 
mune. It was not a day on whi<^ the whole cms^-giniral met : the inner 
circle — ^the corpt mumdpal — ^was discussing a report on the city cemeteries. 
Itschief officials, Lescot-Fleuriot and Payan,had already been charged by the 
Convention with the du^ of preserving order in Paris. But they remembered 
August loth, and were in no mood to put themselves in the posidcm either 
of a Pddon or of a Mandat. They disobeyed a summons to the bar of the 
House about 3 p.m. Two hours later, when they heard of the arrest of 
Robespierre, they at once summoned a meeting of the whole Commune, 
and passed a number of resolutions — for the sounffing of the toctin, die dosing 
of the barriers, the mobilizing of armed sections, and proclamations to the 
people of Paris — which made them technically guil^ of insurrection i^inst 
the authority of the Convention. A specially nmninated executive comnuttee 
{comti d^exicutim) sat on into the lught, to deal with any emeigendes that 
might arise. At 7 o’dock the Jacobin dub declared itself in permanent 
session, and informed the Commune of its intention to conquer or to die. 

But the time for speeches and gestures was past The tilendng of Robes- 
pierre’s voice in the Convention meant that the appeal was now to force. 
The last word lay, as on June 2nd a year ago, with the National Guard, 
mobilized in its sectional battalions. The personal prestige of die Jacobin 
leaders still counted for something in most of the sections ; but it h^ been 
compromised by the iulure of their economic measures, and by the con- 
tinuance of the Terror. The audiority of the Commune, never gready 
respected, had been weakened by popular dislike of the recendy puUished 
of wages. Many of its numbers were suspected of exploiting the 
fn ff te irntfif i a^iist thcir customers or their employees. In die course of the 
evening, twcnt5r-seven out of the, forty-eight sections asked for instructions 
from the f VitniTnine, and thirteen sent troops for the defence of the Town 
Hall. These included several of the working-class sections of the southern 
and eastern parts of die city. Theremainingtwenty-onemade no such move. 
The sections under upper middle-dass influence, such as die Lombardy 
Le Peletier, or Palais-Royal, were only waiting for die rig^it moment to 
declare for the Conventitm. 

The Conventitai had adjourned, after diO exdtements oS die afternoon, 
and did «« meet aguo, to aqtloit its success, until 7 o’dodc in die 
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evening. Itliad tan expected die insurrecdon widi winch it now finind 
haeif dueatened. It heard widi indt^ndon that an attempt had been made 
to leacue ha prisoneis fram the rooma of dw emiti de s&rtti ginircit^ and 
dut, two hours later, Hanriot, himself vrested, had in turn been rdeas^ bf 
ano^er band of Robe^errist troops under Coffinhal, the Vice-President of 
die Revoludonary Tribunal. A few hours* delay had turned confeienoe of 
victory into danger of defeat. 

But two diings could be done, and there was a man for each. Barbre, 
at last convinced diat die Robe^errists would lose die day, carried resolu- 
tions aimulling the orders given by the commune, and outlawing the im- 
peached depudes as piison-hreakers. They co^^ now be arrested at sighL 
and executed without trial. Barras — it was not forgotten that he had di^ 
dnguisihed himself at die dege of Toulon — was put in charge of the nulituy 
forces that had declared for the Convendon. 1 

This strong acdon had an immediate effect The wavering secdon8\ 
came over to die side of the government The Robe^ierrist troops, dred \ 
of waidng in fecHit of the Town Hall, dispersed. The rebel cmitt '' 

tien, reirroroed during the night by the proscribed deputies, whom the 
prison governors either refused to receive, or easily surrendered, issued un- 
avrdling appeals, prodamadtms, and warrants of arrest. 

At two o’dodc in the morning a government force under Leonard Bour- 
don broke into the H&tel de Ville. Hanriot and the younger Robe^ierre 
tried to esaqie by die windows, and were picked up injured outside. The 
crippled Couthon fell down the stairs. The rest were found in the committee 
romn. Lebas had shot himself in the head. Robe^ierre lay across the table 
with a diattered jaw: he had apparendy tried to dioot himself, and had 
fiuled. Saint-Just stood erectj waiting to be taken. 

In the nei^bouring coundl-chamber some sixty members of the com- 
mune were arrested, and carried off to prison. Ten administrators of 
police were taken at the tnairit the same night ; and other members of the 
party were rounded up during the following days. 

The guillodne, which hM executed forty-five anti-Robeqiierrists on 
July ayfo, executed eighty-three Robes^Merrists on the 27th and aSth. 
The crowd which had seen Hdbert and Dutton perish, saw Robe^ierre 
go to his death, with die same indifference or distaste for a defeated cause. 

Thus a private feud had turned mto a puUic vengeance, aiui a stroke 
aimed at three men had dain four score. It can nevcLhave been part of 
Billaud’s plan, or of CoUot’% to destroy their friends of die cmnmunei 
Fouchd and Tallien can never have inteiidkd to deprive the Naticmal Guard 
and the Revoludonary Tribunal of the aountot eaiponentt Jacdun 
terrorism. 

Nor were these to be d» only pcdnts in whUi the evmia of Thermidor 
went bqnmd the intendons of ^ oonq^iators. On tihe day Robes- 
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CKCcudon, Bai^re, m the name of the Cotnimttee of Public Safe^, 
prq^osed diat ^ Bevdadonaiy Tribitnal should oury on its work: 
there were to be new judges and jurymen, but Fouqaier-Tinvflk was to 
otmdnue his indiqwnsaUe work as l^ublic Prosecutor. Furdtermore, three 
depudes of colourless or and-Robespierrist reputadon were nominated 
to take the ^aces of the Triumvirate on die Ommuttee. Evidendy the 
remaining members countedmt staying in office,and carryii^ on the Jacobin 
dictatordiipi, as dunigji nodiii^ more had happened than a par^ purge. 

Th^ were ^eedQy undeceived. Robespierrists ought go out, and Dan- 
tonists come in } but the Convendtui had recovered its inidadve, and would 
put an end, once and for all, to die dictatorial committee government which 
had ousted it fiom power. There and then it was da:re^ that no member 
of either * governing committee ’ should in fiitore hold office for more than 
four mondis, and dut their direcdon of affiuis should be shared by the 
cmmti it ligislatim. Three days later the Prairial Law was deleted from 
the statute-book, and the Revoludonary Tribunal shorn of its abnormal 
powers. At the end of August the Commune, which no longer issued orders 
in its own name, was replaced by a eemtmsien des adrmmstrateurs civils ap- 
pointed from the ranks of the Convendon, and on Oct. 17th by a temms- 
sim admmstratrve dt poSce. In Novemlter the Jacobin club was dosed. 
Not merely and-Robespierrist but also suid-Jacobin reaction was in full flood. 

At the beginning of September Billaud, Collot, uid Barbre left the comti 
dt sahitpuhBc : by the end of the year they were in prison. The maximum 
was suppressed. There was even talk of bringing in a new consdtudoiu 
In May, ’95, after d« execution of Fouquier-Tinville, a scapegcnt of 
nadomu vengeance, the Revoludonary Tribunal was Anally abolished. 
In June the very word rivtlutumudret the code-word of the whole Jacobin 
r^ime, was banned. 

The historian is at flrst puzzled — puzzled, perhaps, as Barbre himself 
may have been — ^to account for this conqplete vebt~fatt. The simidest 
seems to be that the middle or moderate party in ffie Convendon 
refused tobe a mere tool in the hands of those who hada feududdiRobe^ierre, 
or who fSaied ptoscripdon ft>r their crimes 5 that they used the power 
given the m against their new enemy, the Triumvirate, to destroy their 
old enemy, the Cmnmune j and diat they crowned their reassu^don 
authority by restoring as nearly as could be, the republican regime of 
the period preceding the Altai quarrel between Jacobins and Girondins. 
But die posriHlity of doii^ this depended upcwi something more dian a 
coolidon. It needed an uprudi of public opinio^ whi^ loim 
flhrtrw cted by party li^des, dlenced by government indmidarimi, ud 
Averted by war, could at last declare itsdf for patriotism, peace, and ju^cej 
ooidd at oat assure a reasmudde enjoyment die beneflts won hy die 
levehtdon. 
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rail meutit^ofThennidor is not to be found in die twent]r^ heads 
ofLeomntre's indictment against the Terrorists, but in the r^jr made to die 
uriimag^nati^ Loudiet, vrhen, three weeks after he had led mt attadc on 
Rob^ierre, he announced in the Assembly (Ai^ust I9di} dut the tsily 
way to deal widi dieda^rs which sdll menaced public liber^ was to cany 
on Robespiem’s system of indmidadon (oMtMfnmr parto$a d Pardre du 
jtur la terreur). He was interrupted by loud protest and from aU parts 
of the House there were cries of* jusdee ! Justice 1 ’ — * jusdee i ’ retorted 
Charlier } * yes, for patriots j but for anstociats the Terror 1 * Thereupon 
(says the report) * a great number of voices replied, — Jusdee for every 
man {justkt pour tout U nmde)^* ’ It was a cry ftom the heart of Fiance— | 
France which during the last five years had hoped so much and had beenl 
so often deceived. It excused Thermidor. It eiqilained the Revoludon. \ 
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CHRONOLOGY 

OF THE REVOLUTION 

oo 

M 1 

1 st Tear of Uberty 

May 

Sat. 3 ... 

• • • 

States-general: recepdon of depudes 

Sun. 4 ... 

• • • 

Procession and mass 

Mon. 5 ... 

• • • 

Opening session 

June 

Thu. 4 ... 


Death of Dauphin 

Wed. 17 ... 


‘ National Assembly * 

Fri. 19 ... 


Coundl at Marly 

Sat. 20 ... 


Tennis Court Oath 

Sun. 21 ... 


Council at Versailles 

Tue. 23 ... 


Stance royale 

Sat 27 ... 


Reunion of Orders 

July 

Sat 11 ... 


Dismissal of Necker 

Tue. 14 ... 

» • • 

FaUofBasdUe 

Wed. 15 ... 


First emigradon 

Fri. 17 ... 


Kii^ visits Paris 

Wed. 22 ... 


Murder of Foullon and Berthier 

August 

Tue. 4 ... 

• • 

* Abolidon of Feudalism ’ 

Thu. 20 ... 

• • 

Declaradon of Rights begun 

September 

Fri. II ... 

f • 

Suspensive veto 

October 

Thu. I ... 

• 9 

Versrilles banquet 

Mon. 5 ... 

9 9 

Women’s march to Versailles 

Tue. 6 ... 

• # 

King’s return to Paris 

Moti. 19 ... 

• • 

First session of Assembly in Archev^i 

Wed. 21 ... 

• • 

Mardal Law 

November 

Mon. 2 ... 

• • 

Nadonalizadon of church proper^ 

Sat 7 ••• 

• • 

Decree excluding depudes fiom ministry 

Mon. 9 ... 

• • 

First session of A^mbly in Man^ 

December 

Sat 19 ... 

• • 

First issue of as^^ts 

S19 
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1790 Ttar Uherty 

February 

Thu. 4 King’s ^eech to Assembly 


Firt« 10 ••• 

... Execudon of Favras 

March 

Fri. 12 

May 

ue. II ... ... 

... ■ Publicadon of Line Rouge 

... Nootka Sound debate 

Fri. 21 

... Paris Municipal Law 

Sat. 22 ... ... 

... Decree on right of declaring war 

June 

« a ’ 

Sat. ^9 ... ... 

. . . Abolidon of Nobility 

July 

Mon. 12 

... Civil Consdtudon of Clergy 

Wed. 14 

... First Fite of Federadon 

August 

Mon. 16 ... 

• •• Debate on Nanc)r mutiny 

November 

Fri. 12 

... Castries-Lameth dud 

Sat. 27 ... 

... Clerical oath decreed 


1791 yd Year of Lihertj 

February 

Sat. 19 Suppression of octrois 

Sun. 20 Departure of King’s aunts 

Mon. 28 Journ^ des poignards 

March 

Thu. 10 Pope condemns Civil Constitution 

April 

Sat. 2 Death of Mirabeau 

Mon. 18 St. Cloud affair 

May 

Mon. 16 ... * Self-denying Ordinance * 

June 

Mon,-Tue. 20-21 ... Flight to Varennes 

Sat. 25 ... Return to Paru 

July 

Mon. II Panthdonisadonof Volture 

Thu. 14 Second Ffete of Federation 

Sun. 17 Massacre of Champ de Mars 

At^ust 

&t. 27 ••• Dedaradonof Pillnits 
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September 




Wed. 14 ... 

« » 


King accepts Gmstitutiem 

Fri. 30 ... 

... 


£fid of Constituent Assembly 

v./vivijcr 

Sat. 1 ... 

... 


First session of Lt^sladve Assembly 

November 




Sat. 12 ... 

• . . 


King vetoes decree v. dmigrds 

Wed. 16 ... 



Pddon mayor of Paris 

December 




Mon. 19 ... 



King vetoes decree v. dergy 

Thu. 29 ... 

• • « 


Decree disavowing conquest 

1792 


4/A TTear ^ lAberty 

March 




Thu. t ... 

• • « 

• •• 

Death of Leopold II 

Sat. 10 ... 

. . . 

• • • 

Brissotin ministry 

Sun. 15 ... 

• . . 

«•« 

Chftteauvieux ftte 

April 




Fri. 20 ... 


f • • 

Declaration of war v. Austria 

Sat. 28 ... 


« • • 

Defeat and murder of Dillon 

May 




Wed. 30 ... 


• • • 

Dismissal of King’s bodygi»rd 

June 




Mon. 4 ... 

• • • 


Paris camp 

Sun. 10 .. 

« * • 


Petidon of 8,000 v. Paris camp 

Wed. X3 ... 


• •• 

Dismissal of Brissotin ministry 

Tue. 19 ... 

• •• 

• •• 

King vetoes Paris camp 

Wed. 20 ... 

t . • 

• • « 

Crowd invades Tuileries 

Thu. 28 ... 

... 

• • « 

Lafayette’s visit to Paris 

July 




Sun. I ,.. 

• . . 


Peddon of 20,000 v. June 20th 

Fri. 6 ... 

. . . 

# • • 

Suspension of Pddon 

Sat 7 ... 

* . • 

« • # 

* Lamourette’s Kiss ’ 

Tue. 10 ... 

... 

« • • 

Resignadon of ministers 

Wed.* 1 1 ... 

... 

• • f 

* The Country in Danger * 

Sat 14 ... 

• •• 


Third F€te of Federadon 

Mon. 30 ... 


« « • 

Arrival of Marseillais 

August 




Wed. I ... 


• ■ • 

Brunswidc’s Manifesto 

Wed. 8 ... 


• • • 

La&yette exculpated 

Thu. 9 ... 

• •• 

• •• 

InsuiTKdonal Commune 

Fri. 10 ... 



Attack (m Tuileries 
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August 

^ 11 Convendtui summoned 

Mon. .13 R07SI fiunity imprisoned in Temple 

Fri. 17 Tribunal of August I oth 

Mon. 20 Desertion of La^tyette 

Thu. 23 Fall of Long^ 

Sun. 26 Funeral of victims of August I oth 

September 

Sun. 2 Fall of Verdun. Prison massacre 

Sun. 9 Orl&ns massacm,- 

Mon. 17 Robbery of Garde-meuble 

Thu. 20 Battle of Valmy. First meeting of Con- 

vention 

1st Tear Republic 

Fri. 21 Abolition of royalty 

October 

Thu. II Constitutional Committee 

Mon. 29 Louvet denounces Robe^ierre 

November 

Tue. 6 Battle of Jemappes 

Mon. 19 * Fratemiti et secours ’ decree 

Tue. 20 Discovery of ‘ iron chest’ 

December 

Mon. 3 Derision to try King 

Tue. II King’s interrogation 

Wed. 26 King’s trial 


*793 
January 
Fri. 18 ... 
Mon. 21 ... 
February 
Fri. I ... 
Sun. 24 ... 
March 
Thu. 7 ... 
Fri.-^un. 8-10 
Sun. 10 ... 
Mon. II ... 
Mon. 18 ... 
lidon* a3 *** 


... King condemned to death 
... King’s eMOititm 

... Declaradonofwarv. England and Holland 
... Levy of 3,000 men deci^ 

. . . Declaration of war v. Sj^n 
... The ‘ March days * 

... Re\'olt in Vendfe 
... Tribunal extraordinaire 
... Batde of Neerwtnden 
... Conutd (b defense g&o&de 
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Sat. 6 ... 
Sat 13 ... 
May 

»t 4 ... 
Fri. 10 ... 
Tue. 21 ... 
June 

Sun. 2 ... 
Tue. 4 ... 
Mon. 24 ... 
July 


Sat 13 ... 
Sun. 28 ... 


August 
iMt 10 ... 
Fri. 23 ... 
Sat 24 ... 
September 
Sun. 8 ... 


• • • 


• • • 


« •« 


Sun. 22 [Vtndtmaire 1} 
Sun. 29 {Vtndimaire 8) 
October 

Thu. ^ {Fendlmmrt 1 %) 
Thu. 10 IremUmiairt 19) 
Tue. 15 {Fendimmrt 24) 
Wed. 16 {Ftndimiaire 25} 
Thu. 31 {Ertmairt 10)... 
November 

Fri. 8 {Brumairt 18) ... 
Sun. 1 0 {Brumairt 20) . . . 
Fri. 22 {Frimairt 2) ... 
December 

Wed. 4 {Frimairt 14} ... 

1794. 

March 

Thu. 13 {Vtuitst 23) ... 
Sat 15 {FtntSst 25) ... 

Sun. 23 (Cfrmww/ 3) ... 
30 ((PrrmtM/ 10) ... 


Desertion of Dumouriea 
Coniitd de salut public 
Impeachment of Marat 

First Maximum 
Convention moves to Tuileries 
Commission of Twelve 

Expulsion of Girondin deputies 
Armde rdvolutionnaire 
Constitution of 1793 

Murder of Marat 
Girondin leaders outlawed 

F 4 te in honour of Constitution 
Levde en masse 
Cambon’s Grand Livre 

Battle of Hondschoote 
AN II 

Revolutiemary Calendar 
Second Maximum 

Impeachment of Girondin deputies 
Decree on Emergency Government 
Trial of Girondins 
Wattignies. Queen’s execution 
Execution of Girondins 

Execution of Mme Roland 
Fite of Reason in Ndtre Dame 
Closing of Paris churches 

Revolutionary government 


Vent&se decrees implemented 
Arrest of Hiberrists 
Execution of H&erdsts 
Arrest of Dantmists 
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Tue. I {Germnal I2) ... Ministiy rcfdaoed bjr Cmnnusdons 
Sat. 5 {Gemmal i6) ... Execution of Dantoniats 
Wed. i6 {Gtrmnal 27) ... Bureau de police gdndrale 
Majr 

Wed. •j {Florial i 9 ) ... Culte de I’Etre Supreme 

Sat. 10 {Florial %i) ... Execution of Mme Elisabeth 

Fri. 7,2 (Prairial 4.) ... Admiral affiur 

Sat. 24 (PrAtrttf/ 5) ... Renault afEait 

June t <" 

Sun. 1 {Pretrial 12) ••• Battle of First of June 
Sun. 8 {Pretrial 20) . . . F£te de I’Etre Supreme 
Tue. 10 {Prairial 22) ... Law of 22nd Prairial 
Tue. ly {Prairial 2^) ... * Chemises rouges ’ execution 

Thu. 26 {Messidor 8) ... Battle of Fleurus 

J»iy 

Sat. 76 {TharmJor S) ... Robespierre*s last speech 
Sun. 7 y {Thermidor <)) ... Proscription of Roj^pierrists 
Mon. 28 {Thermidor 10) Execution of Robespierrists 
Tue. 29 {Thtrmider 11) Execution of meml^rs of Commune 
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PRESIDENTS OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


I. Constituent Assemhly 


t. 

1789. June 17 ... 


Bailiy 

2. 

July 3 ••• 


Due d’Orl6ans 

3 - 

3 • 


Archbishop of Vienne (de Pompignan) 

4 - 

20 ... 


de la Rochefoucauld 

5 . 

Aug. 3 ... 


Le Chapelier 

6. 

17 ... 


Clcrmont-Tonncrre 

7 * 

31 ... 


Bishop of Langres (de la Luzerne) 

8* 

Sept. 14 ... 


Clermont-Tonnerre 

9 - 

28 ... 


Mounier 

lO. 

Oct. 12 ... 


Fr6teau 

II. 

28 ... 


Camus 

12. 

Nov. 12 ... 


Thouret 

* 3 - 

23 ... 


Archbishop of Aix (Cic^) 

» 4 - 

Dec. 7 ... 


Fr6teau 

* 5 - 

22 ... 


Desmeuniers 

1 6. 

1790. Jan. 4 ... 


Montesquiou 

* 7 - 

18 ... 


Target 

i8. 

Feb. 2 ... 


Bureaux de Pusy 

19. 

16 ... 


Bishop of Autun (Talleyrand) 

20. 

28 .. 


Montesquiou 

21. 

Mar. 13 ... 


Rabaut Ssunt-Etienne 

22. 

28 ... 


Menou 

* 3 - 

Apr. 12 ... 


de Bonnay 

24. 

27 ... 


Viricu 

25. 

29 ... 


Gouttes 

26. 

May 10 ... 


Thouret 

27. 

27 ... 


Beaumetz 

28. 

June 8 ... 


Sieyfes 

29. 

21 ... 


Le Pcletier 

30 - 

July 5 ... 


de Bonnay 

3 ** 

17 ... 


Treilhard 

3 »- 

Aug. I ... 


Andrd 

33 - 

16 ... 


Dupont de Nemours 

34 - 

30 — 


de Jess6 

35 - 

Sq>t. 12 ... 


Bureaux de Pusy 

36^ 

26 ... 


Emmery 


5*7 
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37 * 

Oct. 

9 ... 


Merlin de Douai 

38. 


25 ... 

« • • 

Barnave 

39 < 

Nov. 

9 --• 

• • • 

Chasset 

40. 


20 ... 


A. de Lameth 

41 - 

Dec. 

4 ••• 

■ • • 

Pdtion 

4a. 


20 ... 

• • • 

de Bonnay 

43 - 


22 ... 


Andr£ 

44 * 

1791. Jan. 

4 ••• 

• •• 

Emmery 

45. 


18 ... 

. . • 

Grdgoire 

46. 


31 ... 

• • • 

Mirabeau 

47 - 

Feb. 

14 ... 

• • • 

A. Duport^ 

48. 


26 ... 

• mm 

de Noailles 

49. 

Mar. 

14 ... 

• mm 

Montesquieu 

50 - 


30 ... 

m m m 

Tronchet 

SI* 

Apr. 

9 ... 

m m m 

Chabroud 

52. 


25 ... 

... 

Reubell 

S 3 - 

May 

9 

• • • 

Andr6 

54 - 


25 ... 

• • • 

Bureaux de Pusy 

55 - 

June 

6 ... 

• a • 

Dauchy 

56. 


18 ... 

• • • 

Beauharnais 

57 - 

July 

3 

• • « 

C. de Lameth 

58. 


19 ... 

a • • 

Defermon 

59 - 


31 ••• 

a a a 

Beauharnais 

60. 

Aug. 

14 ... 

a a a 

de Broglie 

61. 


29 ... 

a a a 

Vernier 

62. 

Sept. 

12 ... 

aa. 

Xhouret 


X. Lepslatrve jistemUy 


z. 

Oct. 3 . 

« • • 

Pastoret 

Xe 

*7 • 


Ducastd 

3 - 

30 - 


Vergniaud 

4 * 

Nov. 1 5 


Vienot-VauNam; 

5 - 

28 


Lac6pMe 

6. 

Dec. 10 


Lemony 

7 * 

26 


Fran^w de Neulchftteau 

8. 1 79Xa 

Jan. 8 


Daverhoult 

9 - 

22 


Guadet 

10. 

Feb. 6 . 

• • • 

Condorcet 

lie 

19 . 


Dumas 

IX. 

Mar. 4 

» V • 

Guyton-Morveau 

^ 3 * 

18 . 

• » « 

Genscmnd 

14 * 

Apr. 2 

« ft a 

Dorizy 

^ 5 * 

15 • 


Billot de Prdameneu 



x6. 

Apr. 29 ... 

Apranoix D 

... Lacu^e 


May 13 ... 

• •• 

Muniire 

iS. 

27 ... 

• •• 

Tardiveau 

19* 

June II ... 

... 

Fran9ais 

20. 

25 ... 

• . . 

Girardin 

21. 

July 8 ... 

... 

Aubert-Dubajret 

22* 

23 ... 

ft • • 

LaiBFon-Ladebat 

*3- 

Aug. 6 ... 

... 

Merlet 

24. 

19 ... 


J. F. Delacroix 

25. 

Sept. 2 ... 


Herault de S^chellca 

26. 

16 ... 


Cambon 

1. 

Sept. 21 ... 

3. Convention 
... Potion 

2. 

Oct. 4 ... 

... 

J. F. Delacroix 

3- 

18 ... 

. . . 

Guadet 

4. 

Nov. 1 ... 

... 

Herault de S^chelles 

5. 

15 ... 

... 

Gr^goire 

6. 

29 ... 

... 

Barbre 

7- 

Dec. 13 ... 


Defermon 

8. 

27 ... 

... 

Treilhard 

9- 1793- 

Jan. 10 ... 

• . * 

Vergniaud 

10. 

24 ... 

... 

Ral^ut Saint-Etieniie 

11. 

Feb. 7. ... 


Briard 

12. 

21 ... 

• . • 

Duboi8*Cranc6 

*3- 

Mar. 7 ... 

• . . 

Gensonn6 

14. 

21 ... 


De Bry 

*5. 

Apr. 4 ... 

. . • 

Delmas 

16. 

18 ... 


Lasource 

*7- 

May 2 ... 

. . . 

Boyer-Fonfrfcde 

18. 

16 ... 

... 

Isnard 

19. 

30 

... 

Mallarm6 

20. 

June 13 ... 

... 

Collot d’Herbois 

21. 

27 ... 


Thuriot 

22. 

July II ... 

... 

Jeanbon Saint-Andr6 

23. 

25 ... 

. . • 

Danton 

24. 

Aug. 8 ... 

. . * 

Herault de Sdchelles 

25. 

22 ... 

... 

Robe^ierre 

26. 

Sept. 5 ... 

... 

Billaud^Vareime 

27. 

19 ... 

... 

Cambon 

2d. 

Oct. 3 ... 

... 

Charlier 

29, 

22 ... 


Bayle 

30. 

Nov. 6 ... 


Laloy 


FA. — ^34 
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S30 



31 . 

Nov. 

21 .. 

Sa* 

Dec. 

6 .. 

33- 


21 .. 

34- 1794- 

Jan. 

5 •• 

35- 


20 .. 

36 . 

Feb. 

4 • 



19 .. 

38 . 

Mar. 

6 .. 

39- 


21 .. 

40 . 

Apr 

5 .. 

4J- 


20 .. 

4 a. 

May 

5 .. 

43- 


20 .. 

44- 

June 

4 .. 

45- 


19 .. 

46 . 

July 

5 •• 

47« 


19 .. 


AfnLixmx a 

... Ronune 
... VoulUnd 
... Couthon 
... David 
... Vadier 
... Dubarran 
... Saint-Just 
... Rahl 
... Tallien 
... Amar 
... R. Lindet , 

... Carnot 

... Prieur de la C 6 te d’Of 
... Robespierre 
... Lacoste 
... Louis 

... Collot d’Herboii 



AmNm E 


THE FRENCH DEPARTMENTS IN 1794 

$HOWIHO THBIR NAMES (l), CAPITAtS (ll), MUNiaPALlTIES (m), 
POPULATION (iv), AND NUMBER OF ACTIVE CITIZENS (v). 


I 

n 

m 

IV 


Ain 

Bourg 

468 

308,000 

40,000 

Aisne 

Laon 

860 

408,000 

64,000 

Allier 

Moulins 

370 

267,000 

42,000 

Alpes (Basses) 

Digne 

268 

169,000 

31,000 

Alpes (Hautes) 

Gap 

186 

120,000 

23,000 

Alpes (Maritimes) 

Nice 

95 

97,000 

14,000 

Ard^e 

Privas 

347 

290,000 

45,000 

Ardennes 

Mezibres 

554 

248,000 

42,000 

Arrifege 

Foix 

218 

198,000 

35,000 

Aube 

Troyes 

483 

229,000 

43,000 

Aude 

Carcassonne 

450 

240,000 

39,000 

Aveyron 

Rhodez 

649 

37 a>ooo 

58,000 

Bouches du Rhdne 

Aix 

102 

323,000 

55,000 

Calvados 

Caen 

906 

39 1 >000 

61,000 

Cantal 

Aurillac 

274 

340,000 

37,000 

Charente 

Angoul£me 

466 

340,000 

57,000 

Charente-Inf^rieure 

Saintes 

5 ” 

438,000 

0 

0 

0 

:o" 

1 

Cher 

Bourges 

313 

208,000 

35,000 

Corrbze 

Tulle 

298 

270,000 

42,000 

C6te d’Or 

Dijon 

724 

343 >ooo 

63,000 

C6tes du Nord 

Saint>Brieuc 

382 

524,000 

57,000 

Creuse 

Gudret 

313 

238,000 

44,000 

Dordogne 

F^rigueux 

634 

433*000 

67,000 

Doubs 

Besanfon 

628 

220,000 

32,000 

Dr6me 

Valence 

361 

247,000 

38,000 

Eure 

Evrcux 

875 

385,000 

59,000 

Eure et Loire 

Chartres 

45a 

357,000 

39,000 

Finistme 

Quimper 

*93 

286,000 

44,000 

Card 

Nhnes 

409 

313,000 

5*^000 

Garonne (Haul) 

Toulouse 

733 

457,000 

8^000 

Gets 

Auch 

708 

326,000 

59,000 

Gironde 

Bordeaux 

569 

497,000 

77,000 

Hdiault 

Montpellier 

334 

290,000 

4^900 
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AmNonc s 

n 

m 

xr 

' ▼ 

lUe et Villame 

Rennes 

357 

519,000 

66,000 

Indre 

Chftteauroux 

270 

230,000 

33,000 

Indre et Iioire 

Tours 

3*5 

273,000 

40,000 

Ishe 

Grenoble 

5*6 

365,000 

57,000 

Jura 

Landes 

Lons le Saunier 

73 + 

280,000 

51,000 

Mont de Marsan 

387 

257,000 

40,000 

Loir et Chn* 

Bkns 

308 

200,000 

34,000 

Loire (Haute) 

Le Puy 

292 

210,000 

34,000 

Loire Inftrieure 

Nantes 

207 

33 *»ooo 

52,000 

Loiret 

Orleans 

365 

286,000 

43,000 

Lot 

Cahors 

493 

444,000 

69,000 

Lot et Garonne 

Agen 

289 

412,000 

59,ooci 

Lozhe 

Mende 

192 

142,000 

22 ,(X> 0 \ 

Manche 

Coutances 

684 

463,000 

78,000! 

Marne 

Chalons sur Marne 

697 

3+9,000 

54,000 

Marne (Haute) 

Chaumont 

557 

223,000 

41,000 

Majrome 

Lavame 

290 

324,000 

42,000 

Mayenne et Loire 

Angers 

3*8 

455,000 

68,000 

Meurthe 

Nancy 

709 

332,000 

54,000 

Meuse 

Bar sur Omin 

595 

268,000 

50,000 

Morbihan 

Vannes 

227 

282,000 

44,000 

Mont-BIanc 

Chamb6ry 

653 

? 

? 

Mont-Terrible 

Delemont 

122 

36,000 

7,000 

Moselle 

Metz 

890 

328,000 

51,000 

Niivre 

Nevers 

35 * 

236,000 

39,000 

Noxd 

Douai 

678 

448,000 

70,000 

Oise 

Compiigne 

728 

349,000 

62,000 

Ome 

Alenfon 

628 

382,000 

59,000 

Paris 

Paris 

78 

647,000 

101,000 

Pas de Calais 

Arras 

9+8 

532,000 

81,000 

Puy de D&me 

Clermont 

469 

517,000 

83,000 

Pyrdndes (Basses) 

Pau 

682 

188,000 

29,000 

Pyidndes (Hautes) 

Tarbe 

5*3 

189,000 

24,000 

Pindndes Orientates 
iaun(Bas) 

Perpignan 

2+9 

1 14,000 

17,000 

Strasl»urg 

578 

415,000 

65,000 

Rhin (Haut) 

Colmar 

488 

283,000 

42,000 

Ith6ne et Loire 

Lyon 

597 

579,000 

96,000 

SaAoe (Haute) 

Vesoul 

642 

264,000 

41,000 

Safineet Loire 

Mftcon 

625 

443,000 

67,000 

Suriie 

Le Mans 

4*8 

348,000 

54,000 

Seine et Oise 

Versailles 

697 

472,000 

73.000 

83.000 

Seme IniSrietue 

Rouen 

997 

536,000 

Scene et Marne 

Melun 

572 

296^000 

48,000 



nHUx I 


Sivras 

Somme 

Tam 

Var 

Vauduse 

Vend^ 

Vienne 

Viame (Haute) 
Vo^ 

Yonne 


n 

Niort 

Amiens . 

Castres 

Grasse 

Avignon 

Fontenai 

Poitieis 

Limoges 

Spinal 

Auxene 


ta IV 

364 259,000 

966 407,000 

373 289,000 

214 275,000 

*55 193*000 

328 306,000 

348 258,000 

*34 267,000 

518 289,000 

481 365,000 


(For accmpaf^ng map m Appmdix F.) 
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V 

40^000 

63.000 

48.000 

56.000 

32.000 

48.000 

43.000 

34.000 

45.000 
57 , 000 - 



Appindix F 







INDEX 

(The moie important lefeience* are maiiced vith an atteridt *) 


AbeiUcp 75 

abolition of fendalisnip Sip Sa*p 92, 94* 
tS 7 *f *9^ 

accaparementp 44x1 478*# 493 
accoladep 105, 23a 
actorsp z25p 307 
Adelaide, Mme, 41, 200 
Admiral, 507-8 
Aelders, 45.8 
agents nationaux, 398 
agriculture, 75, 438 
Aieuillon, 82 
Albitte, 347, 405* 443 
Alexandre, 280 
AUobroges, 257 
Almanach des gourmands, 478 
Alquier, 308 
Alsace, i49> *49 
amalgame, 341, 426* 

Amar, 370, 391, 4^51 S^$* 5«-*3 
Andoins, 206 
d'Andr^, 252 
Angivillier, 98 
Anae^, 3x7 
Antoine, 280 
Apostles of liberty, 59 
appelans, 333, 35X, 441 
Arbogast, 230 
arcbeySclri, X02, 291 
archives nationales, 473 
aristos, 426-7 , . . 

arm6e revoluuonnaire, 395* 427, 441, 
4 S 3 » 438, 4^0 
Armez, 145 

Armonvafe 312 ^ ^ * 

army, 44* i*4» *38> 3*5* 34* > 4*4* 

Arthur, 351 

Artois (Comte), ax, 42*, 59-60, 199* 

224, 241-2, 253, 301, 334 
assembl^e constituante, 25, xox, 106, 376 
assemble Idgislative, xaa, 156, 184% 209, 
224, 227*, 232*, 292, 381 
assembhSe nationale, 19 
assignats^ 161, 179*, 33^« 439 
ateuets de charite, 93, 166, 484 
Atbyns, 434 
Aubin, 368 
Ancbe, 57 
Auckland, 34s 
Attdot, 307, 443 
Audu, 95 
Augeaxd, 191, 24a 
Anlard, 373^ 39* 

Avcfhoult, 230 

Arignon, x53-4» »49» 3^ 


Babeuf, 63, 125, 440 
bacchanals, 77, 167 
bailliage, 126, 130 
BaiUon, 2 so 

Bailly, z8, 20, 24, 29% 60-1, 63-4, 66, 97, 
167, 192, X94, 201, 204, 209, 2x8, 220-^, 

« y9» 437 
Ballet, 234 

Barbaroux, 258, 279, 321, 354, 365, 367-8, 
^ 373, .403-4 
Barbotm, 34 
Barentin, 2, x6, 43, 60 
Bar&re, 20, xxa, 324, 351, 353-4, 358, 365, 
388*, 396-7, 4x8, 420-2, 450-1, 46i,4^7f 
470-1, 473, 485, 507-8, 510*, 51X-14, 
516-X7 

Barnave, 106, 2x2, 217, 251*, 253-4, 431 
Barra, 471 

Barras, 321, 386, 405*, 407, 464, 516 

barri6res, 48, 55, 167, 204 

du Barry, 486 

Barth61emy, 291, 4x8, 428 

Basire, 232, 261, 283, 306, 448*, 460, 462 

Batz, 332, 449* 

Bayle, 404, 406 
BeauHeu, xx 271, 393 
Beaumarchais, 459 
Beaurepaire, 316 
Beauvais, 406 
Beccaiia, 28, 86, 131 
Becquet, 261-2 
Benoxst, 339 » 

Bentham, 299, 313 
B6ienger, 34 
Bergasse, 134 
Bcrgoeing, 37a 
Bemay, 155 
Bernier, 412 
Bcmis, 153-4 
Berruyer, 333 
Beruux, 379 
Berthier, 63, 251 
Bertrand, 408 
Besenval, 54-5 
Besnard, 149 
Beugnot, 220, 393 
Beumonville, 342, 344, 347, 4*5 
Bidermann, 425 
bkns nationaux;, i6x^ 296, 438 
Bisrot de Fr6ameneu, 220 
Bi^d-Varenne, 277, 280, 306, 385, 3S7* 
461, 4<'3-4* 5oHb S**^*4, 5*^*7 
Bulecocq, zio 
Biron, 40, 255, 166, 4x2 
bisbopib 32, 14*, «4^ *37 
Blacon% i$i 
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199 

461 

B]oiMidl*aS7 

BoiSesutjsyx 

B<utiy d*AaglH» 404 

Boabottmiety 353 

Bonsiidoy , 349 

Boane-Savariuny 191 

bonnet roogey 259, 264, 27S> 498 

BoancvilC3X5 

Bordeaux, 67*, xx8, 4x3*, 481 

Bose, 62, 93, X96 

Bottchotte, 347, 382, 427, 430 

Boudet, 207 

Boudin, 486 

Bouill^ (Marquk), 44, 138, 193*4, 198-* 
200> 202, 206*8, 2x3 
Bouilld (C.)» 207*8 
Bouillon, 36 
Bourbotte, 264, 325 
Bourdon Me rOue), 507*8, 5x0, 5x3 
Bourdon (L.)» 508, 5x3, 5x6 
Bouxgeoiih 458 
bourgeoisie, 226, 228, 297 
Boyd, 450 
Boxc, 277 

Breteuib 54* 60, 199 
Breton dub, 82, X02, X09 
Brichet, 353 
Brienne, x, 72, X76 
Brigny, 204 
Briot, 356 
Brissac, 34 

Brinotf iis> 216-17, 2x9, 231*, 
*33-4* *5** *55-7* *67, 269, 272, 
3x8-19, 323, 349, 338, 365, 371, 402, 
. 44«.455 

brochuxei, X2, 145, 2x0 
Broglie, 53*4, 58, 60-x, 63 
Broussoaet, x6, 230 
Brune, 220*1 
Brunet, 425 

Brunswick, 284, 302, 3x6*17, 357, 423 
Buksi^ 5XX 
bulletin loi^ 398 
Burdett, 46 

buxeau de polioe gdndraie, 391, 487, 504, 
505*, saS-9, 51X 

Burk^ 27, 34, 2x6, 224, 246, 338 
Bnzot, 146, 231*, 295, 32X, 330^ 373 

Cabanis, 2x5^ 251, 295 
cabinet noir,'x38, 198 
cafi^, 9x, xxo* 
jCabier, 43 x 

Cahier de Qerr^le^ 237 
cabim, xo^ 86, 145, xdp, X74, 220 
CaiUcfliiac, 353 

gdtpe desooBQ^ 51, 57, 177, 179 
3^7, 447 

Cunlxn, 125, 23<% 33«, 338, 342-3, 367, 
4x6,42^ 432, 43S, Ub 499 » SO** 5*3 


C*adM»d%7, 

Quapu, 4x, t9s, 25a 
GaxBM, X49 
caatem, 127 

capitaltes, 35, xo8, 171 

*04* 373 

Carmelite)^ 238 

Carnot, 230, 284, 382, 383, 386*, 387, 39^ 
4*4^ 4*®» 43** 454* 47«^ 5<»9-*fl* 
„ 5*3-*4 
Carpentxa^ »m 
&na, 2x5, 280* 350, 357, 4x6 
earner, 4x3, 433, 455 
Carteaux, 404*5 
Casaux, ^ 

Castellane, 87 
Castries 196^* 

Catbelineau, 345, 4x2 . 

Catherine tbe Great, 152, 179, 2x0^ 248, 343\ 
Cavaignac, 46X 


lis, xojr, 251 
cerc^ social, too 

oerdficat de ciTiBine, 453, 461, 489 
C6rutti, X2X, 230 

Chabot, 232*3, 251, 448*, 449*50, 460^ 
462 

Chaliw, 396*7, 408-9, 4X1, 440, 444 
Chambon, 373 
Chambonas, 27X, 280 
Champamux^ 295, 469 
Champ die Mars, 55, 120, 194 
Champs Elys^ei, 97, xax, 2x2, 225 
Chapjpe, 426 

Charin IX, 1x4, xx5*» 403 
Chateaubrmd, 34, 50, 58, 63, 75, 241 
Chkteauneuf-Randon, 36, 4x0 * 
ChfttBauxenard, 36 
Cbteauneux, 263, 488 
CMtelet, too, 1x6, X32, 136, 191, 200 
de Chfttdet, 53 
Cha ud rou-'Bouttfaiia aot 
Chaoiaette^ 220, a7<b »9o, 442, 243** 444» 
462,468, 498 
Chaurdin, stMt 
Chdnier (M. J.), 114, 313, 402 
Cfadritt, 4x9 '' 

Choiseul, 199^205, 

Qhotttaii, 244 
dturcb, X40* 

Cic6, 32% 88, 149, 191, 259 
atuseofhip, 183 
ciTtl list, 194, 203, 269 
dvfl xeglstration, 296 
mil aenrice, 392 
claqueni% 104, 380 
Clarrfi8i% 238 

Oeeiiio* ifi, §9b 340, 347, 354, 37,, 

447 ♦ 

CSenientXiy, 152 


343» 4*9» 4»Ji 47® 
Cfenaont-loaaexye 


SS6 


urnatat , «, s6», 

Ohf , apt 

aoot% It,, 04 ,, 0 , 6 - 7 , 4S9t 4 **, 4*1 



diilMy ro8% xiS^ 

** 

eo»liqoni» x^ 4 »t 

Coblnt^ 190!, a4;»» 244 

Cobonr^ 343> 4i7» 4(9> 4S3> 44^ 45$> 

cffiTso 

Coigoy, 4x 

€psiwge» xi 7 » i 8 i, X 98 , 244 * 296 , 356-7 
coUecteui^ 175 
CoUfege de Fnmoey xix 
Ccdknot d'Angftmont, 64 ^ 295 , 393 
CoQot d*Herboifb 259, 2689 352 , 385 ^ 387 *, 
4 x ^1 X, 453 , 455 , 46 x 9 507 - 9 , 5 XX- 14 , 

colporteura, xx 2 
Com^die fnmgai^ 106 
comit 6 d'ali^iuition, 197 
comiii autrichien, 253 -^ 266 
comtt 6 oentrale* 64 

coinit 6 de constitution, 90 ^ 129 , 323 , 358 , 

€o^^ it defense g 6 n 6 rale^ 3 x 4 ^ 348 , 383 , 
416 

eomitd dipbmatiqiie, 107 , 198 , 209 , 232 , 

* 57 * 3 «*t 4 x <5 

comite ecdesiastiq ae, X 07 , 148 
comitd f^odal, 158 
comitd des finance 31 , X 07 
comitd de legislation, 240 
comitd mUitaire, X 07 
comite des rechmb^ 64 , 92 , 107 , X 39 
comite de r^lement, X 04 
comite de saTut public, 314 , 348 , 355 , 38 X, 
3»3*. 5*?!* 393-7» 4*6. 4*7. 43«>. 44*. 
44 »- 3 , 468 *, 487 , 492 , 504 , 508 *, sto- 


oon^d^i 


> tAiet< g 4 n 8 n]^ 34 >i 38 *. 39 ^*, 
39 *. ^ 3 . 487 . -W*. jy. f*s> S *7 
eonute de nimulanoe |[raru), 300 . 3 oa- 3 > 
3 « 6 .. 3 * J. 3 * 5 » (iwwinoet), 395 , 398, 487 
ootnmiasaixes auz armeet, 432 ^ 
oommistimi des am, 472 
commission de douse, 3 | 3 * 5 , 37 x 
commissicm des subsieomoes, 425 , 482 
conciergerie, 1 ^ 3 , 13 # 

Conde, 60, 2x0^ 24X-2, 234 
Condoroec, 477 , 230, 243, 276, 351, 358*, 


C<»^3 
coawilde i 


coawilde fidnille^ xSp 
oosseil do roi| ^3 

coostitudon ciw du dergd, 148*, X95, X97, 
200, 202, 237*, 345, 498 
tonstitttooii de x79Xr 235, 183*, x88, 202, 
222*, 225, 276, 290, t25, 3jf7 
oonstitatioii de 1793, 360^ 364, 499, 506 
Gontat, XX3 

coama^ nadoiude, 309^ 3x8*, 325^ 346, 
^ 3^9 3«3f S*3-*Si 5x7 
Cwday, 3®7*f 5®® 


CordeB 8 ses, 238 

Cmdeliert diub, XO9-XO, aox, 2 xp, 2 t|^ 
2 X 8 -X 9 , 369 , 440 ^ 452 , 454 r- 5 , 463 
Connaox, 149 
Cone-Brksac, 269 
ootmter-imrolotion, 245 
country life, 74 
courts, X 33 ^ 

Coustm, 372 

Coutbon, 323, 354, 360, 388*, 405-6,409- 
10, 463, 492, 505, 512, 5X5-xd 
Couturier, X5X 
Cxoker, 450 

Dalbarade, 347 , 430 
Damas, 208 
Dames de la croix^ 238 
Dampierre, 4 x 9 

Danton, xo6, axQ, 232, 259, 272, 282, 285^ 
294*, 302^3, 305-6, 308, 317, 3x9, 32X- 
3» 33X, 34*9 347-89 330-x, 358, 383, 385 
39x9 3959 4 x6-x8, 42X, 424, 428, 446^, 
4499 45*9 4559 46®-»9 4^4^79 4699 4749 
^47Sb 4899 4939 5®99 5*8 
Dauch, 20 

Dauphin (first), 19, 41^ (second), 59, 96, 
*»P9 X94, 204, 2x4, 274, 277, *879 290-2, 
^33.^ 342,404,434, 436 
David, 20, 3x4, 363, 369, 4x4, 436, 474, 
50X, 512 
Daz, X19 
Debase, aSt 
Debo8t,445 
De Bry, 324 

dechriatianisatXHi, 442*, 498, 50X 
Declaration of Rights^ 8x, 85, 88*, 04, xaa, 
^ X46, 169, x8a-3, s88, 273, 3^0, 425, 

^^5-^9498 
Deforguet, jux 
Delacroix fC*)e <xt 

Delaroix (Jr. F.), 343, 348, 4x6, 444, 460^ 
466 

Delahaye, 372 
Delaunay, 448*, 5x3 
Delessart, 258, 470 
Delmas, 5x3 
Demeunier, X29 
departsementt, 127*, 296, $97* 

Dodiamps, 369 
Descomb^ 459 
Dacorches, 4 x 9-20 
Dafieux, 35 o, 35 a ,459 
Desmoiums, 54 , 98 , xx 6 , 198 , ax 5 - 16 , aax, 
2349 * 48 , 283 ^ 320 , 3329 3499 402 , 450 , 
^4559 4^®9 4 ^x*, 462 , 465 - 6 , 493 , 496 
gmo^ 3 x 7 , 420 
Diemch, to^ 259, 270 
Dillon (abbe), X 50 ' 

DiUon (A.}, 45 x 
D ilkm (T.S a* 
dtoofees, S 30 
dixecnm, 127 
dbectolK d«i achate, 425 
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diietDer 76 

dittrictt^ ixx* 

divorce^ M, 296 

Dobniuka* 449 

Dobieiit 

Dodun, 2^ 

doni patriodqoet, 177 

y>op]^ 379 

Bomuillei 403, 410 

Dottet (Dvtit), 19, 54» 61^29 94 

Doubletf 393 
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